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Art.  I.  The  Charges  of  Samuel  Ilorsley,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
F.A.S.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph -^  dvHvered  at  his 
several  Visitations  of  the  Dioceses  of  St.  David's,  Rochester, 
and  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  pp.  232.  7s.  Dundee,  printed.  Ri- 
vinstons,  &.C.  London.     18 13. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly  fortunate  In  being  enabled 
to  commence  our  labours  by  a  review  of  the  Ciiarges  of  the 
late  Bishop  Horsley.  It  is,  indeed,  grateful  to  our  feelings  to 
do  homage  to  a  name,  which  will  for  ever  adorn  the  annals  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Rarely  has  our  country  produced  a 
man  of  more  vigorous  powers,  of  more  acute  discrimination, 
or  of  more  profound  attainments :  he  w  as  one  of  the  few,  on 
Avhose  minds  greatness  is  written  in  the  bold  and  flowing  clia- 
racters  of  nature:  of  those  who  rise  to  literary  distinction,  the 
far  greater  part  owe  their  success  to  a  correctness  of  taste  and 
to  a  talent  for  imitation ;  but  the  mind  of  Horsley  was  all  his 
own :  labour  and  study,  which  are  the  masters  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects, served  him  only  as  guides  and  assistants :  to  every  in- 
quiry, in  which  he  chose  to  engage,  he  brought  a  clearness  and 
force  of  conception,  which  distinguished  between  the  specious 
and  the  just  4  while  he  possessed  a  manliness  of  thought,  which 
forbad  him  to  acquiesce  iii  conclusions  not  established  by  legi- 
timate proof.  Of  such  a  man  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  he 
would  be  a  powerful  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  principles, 
which  his  judgment  inclined  him  to  support :  and  it  is  in  this 
view  of  hnn,  that  we  feel  ourselves  principally  uiterested  in  his 
diaracter.  To  his  acquciiutance  with  mathematical  science^  to 
his  ciiiical  knowledge  of  llie  Hebrew  tongue,  to  the  depth  of 
his  theological  robcaiches,  and  to  liis  acuteness  as  a  reasoner, 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  :  but  all 
these  are  conj|jatible  with  an  inditfcrcnce  to  the  principles,  o;i 
which  the  social  happiness  of  iiiar)kiud  is  found  to  dejx-nd  ;  and 
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superior  powers  have  beeri  sometimes  associated  with  a  weaJc- 
iiess  or  perversion  of  moral  feeling,  or  have  even  bet'n  betrayed 
by  a  passion  for  paradox  into  the  maintenance  of  opinions  un- 
favourable to  sound  religioJi  and  to  civil  institutions.  But  it 
t\as  not  so  with  Horsley.  His  poT\'ers,  great  as  they  confessedly 
must  have  appeared,  whatever  had  been  their  moral  bias,  de- 
rived additional  strength  from  acting  in  their  natural  direction. 
The  impetus  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  is  weakened  by 
every  deflecting  force.  The  caprice  and  the  perverseness  of 
great  talents  will,  indeed,  obtain  for  the  possessor  a  short-lived 
admiration :  we  are  apt  to  wonder  by  what  process  they  were 
carried  to  a  point,  at  which  in  ihe  outset  of  their  inquiries  it 
>vas  improbable  they  should  ever  arrive;  and  there  will  always 
he  persons,  >\ho  are  interested  in  applauding  the  obliquities  of 
genius,  and  who  are  happy  to  be  countenanced  by  high  autho- 
rities in  principles,  which  they  know  not  how  to  defend,  though 
though  they  have  not  the  candour  to  renounce  them.  We  are 
persuaded,  however,  that  the  only  safe  course  for  the  moral 

■  exertion  of  superior  intellect  will  be  found  in  its  support  of 
tried  and  acknowledged  truths  :  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, which  genuine  talent  will  labour  to  establish  :  if  the  reli- 
gious and  political  rights  of  mankind  seem  likely  to  derive,  as 
will  gometinies  ha{)pen,  an  increased  stability  from  opposition 
to  the  system,  on  which  they  have  long  securely, rested,  it  is  fit 
that  there  should  be  persons,  who  will  inveigh  against  its  de- 
fects:  but  gigantic  minds  are  miserably   misemployed   in  dis- 

,  charging  such  an  oftice  :  a  few  second  or  third-rate  thinkers  are 
fully  competent  to  tlie  task:  a  morose  spirit,  stimulated  by  dis- 
content, and  a  morbid  taste,  which  linds  its  gratification  not  so 
much  in  contemplating  the  sublime  or  beautiful  as  in  the  mi- 
croscopic detection  of  error  and  deformity,  are  very  capable  of 
casting  a  salutary  odium  upon  possible  abuses  in  Church  and  State. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  this  class  of  persons  possess  superipr 
advantages  for  the  purpose:  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
of  a  question,  and  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  visionary 
from  the  practicable,  are  but  indifferent  qualifications  for  an 
objector  by  profession.     But  the  mind  of  Bishop  Horsley,  not- 

*  withstanding  the  direction  in  which  it  acted,  was  by  no  means 
enslaved  to  any  system;  nor  did  it  lose,  in  the  habitual  defence 

]  of  established  principles,  any  portion  of  its  original  freedom  or 
5pir!t.     Decided  in  h;s  ;itta'diment  to  the  civil  and  religious  in- 

"  stitutions  of  his  country,  he  never  acted  or  wrote  like  a  syco- 

'  phant  of  pouer :  his  temper  was  of  that  rugged  cast,  which 
essays  not  the  arts  of  pleasing:  he  was  formed  rather  to  com- 
mand than  to  conciliate,  to  convince  or  even  to  intimidate  rathcT 
Slian  to  persuade :  it  is^,  indeed,  to  the  unfettered  freedom  of 
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Ills  mind,  that  we  must  ascribe  hot  only  his  peculiar  excelleu- 
cies,  but  also  his  detects  ;  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man, 
vho  is  intent  on  some  one  great  object,  and  is  careless  about 
every  thing  else ;  and  in  his  style  it  requires  not  any  groat  fasti- 
diousness to  detect  occasional  instances  of  coarseness,  we  had 
almost  said  of  vulgarity.  We  shall  never  be  the  apologists  of 
any  thing,  which  wantonly  violates  the  principles  of  correct 
taste  ;  though  we  should  reluctantly  give  up  original  thinking,  ou 
account  of  a  few  uncomlly  j)hrases,  for  a  monotonous  and  in- 
offensive inanity.  N\  e  would,  however,  recommend  au  exami- 
nation of  the  character  of  Horsley  to  those,  who  jh^  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  native  vigour  of  the  m^nd  is  impaired,  and  its 
range  contracted,  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  as  established  prejudices.  We  believe  it  to  be  just  as 
true,  that  the  imagination  of  poets  is  cramped  by  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  metre:  the  man,'  whom  some  evil  genius  impels, 
without  one  particle  of  the  mens  divwior,  to  dabble  in  verse, 
may  rail  against  the  tyranny  of  custom  in  exacting  rhyme:  but 
we  suspect  that  the  true  poet  finds  himself  perfectly  at  ease 
under  all  this  despotism  :  and  we  believe,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
human  intellect  on  all  political  and  religious  questions,  will  rise 
in  proportion  as  it  has  been  embued  with  the  doctiines  of  our 
national  Church,  and  with  the  principles  of  our  civil  con- 
stitution. 

I'he  volume  before  us  contains  four  Charges,  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  three  several  Dioceses,  over  which  Bishop  ilorsley 
^Successively  presided.  The  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St.  David's 
is  oceupied  principally  in  discussing  the  question.  What  is  ihe 
proper  matter  of  iJistructlon»;  more,  especially  iu  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  established  Church,  for  uneducated  con- 
gregations, such  as  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  in  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Ou  this  subject,  it  is  well  known,  that  doubt 
has  existed  :  tlje  clergy  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  adapt 
iheir  discourses  to  the  understandings  of  the  illiterate,  so  as  to 
inform  their  minds  and  to  intluence  their  conduct ;  and  we  .sup- 
pose it  to  be  imputable  to  feelings  of  discouragement,  that  nu- 
merous as  are  the  volumes  of  sermons  in  our  language,  there  are 
\ery  few  professedly  addressed  X,o  the  lower  classes  ;  nor  among 
those  which  have  been  published,  do  we  at  present  recollect 
many  eminently  happy  examples.  We  must  conclude,  however, 
*'hile  we  readily  admit  the  ditiiculty  to  a  certain  extent,  that  it 
cannot  amount  to  an  inipossibility.  It  was  among  the  earliest 
eulogies  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  w  as  preached  to  the  poor ;  and 
It  would  be  altogether  incredible  that  a  religion  expressly  de- 
signed to  unfold  the  method  of  salvation  to  the  human  race, 
4^uld  be  incapable  of  being  rendered  intelligible  to  the  great 
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mass  of  mankind,  and  operative  on  their  lives  and  liearfs^  through 
the  means,  which  its  Antlior  himself  appointed  for  its  propaga- 
tion and  diffusion.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  whatever  be 
the  alleged  obstacles,  they  are  not  absolutely  insurmountable  j,. 
and  we  cannot  forbear  to  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  tlie 
subject. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  minds  of  persons,  who  ape 
grossly  ignorant,  do  not  readily  imbibe  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious knowledge :  they  possess  but  little  to  which  a  sober  in- 
structor can  appeal :  argument  with  such  is  nearly  out  of  the 
question :  it  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  they  are  immediately 
lost:  the  premises  may  be  obvious,  and  the  deductions  may  be 
natural  and  certain  ;  but  with  the  former  they  are  little,  if  at  alJ, 
impressed,  and  the  latter  they  are  unable  to  follow.  Even  the 
Very  language  of  religion  is  foreign  and  strange  to  them.  That 
which  may  be  thought  to  be  easy  and  familiar,  is  in  reality  in- 
comprehensible without  a  degree  of  attention,  which,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect :  the  simplest  truths  become 
obscure,  when  propounded  to  those,  who  have  no  ideas  w ith, 
■which  they  may  compare  them ;  and  religious  truths  will  not  only 
be  obscure,  but  also  unwelcome  to  persons  whose  associations 
are  of  an  opposite  tendency  arid  character. 

In  this  state  oi  intellect  among  the  peasantry,  (and  we  fear  that 
%ve  must  sometimes  rate  it  thus  low,)  there  cannot  but  be  dif- 
ficulties attending  their  instruction.  These,  indeed,  will  be  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  cn-tirely,  removed,  when  the  National  So- 
ciety  shall  have  generally  diffused  the  rudiments  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  above  all,  the  true  principles  of  Christianity,  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
chiefly  that  we  are  disposed  to  hail  the  establishment,  and  to 
invoke  a  blessing  upon  the  labours  of  the  rising  institution.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  would  withhold  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge fiom  the  lowest  of  the  people,  if  ihey  conduced  merely 
to  temporal  convenience  and  advantage :  but  in  our  e.>>timalion, 
the  prominent  excellence  of  the  Madras  System  is,  that  it  will 
place  the  great  mass  of  our  population  in  a  more  teachable  state 
with  respect  to  religion,  and  give  an  efficacy  to  the  preaching  of 
the  clergy,  which  at  present  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect. 
It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  persons  who  are  absolutely  un- 
taught, are  the  fittest  objects,  and  promise  to  become  the  most 
hopeful  disciples,  of  fanaticism.  Ignorance  can  hardly  be  too 
great  for  its  purpose.  Men  who  can  neither  read,  nor  reason, 
nor  combine,  have  often  a  vividness  of  imagiaation,  which  is 
easily  wrought  upon  by  the  recital  of  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  contemplation  or  experience ;  and  ter- 
rific representations  make  an  impression  oh  their  minds,  which- 
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hardly  l<^ves  them  at  liberty  to  exercise  die  little  discrimination 
they  may  pos.se.ss,  in  examining  the  tenets,  \vhich  5uch  repre- 
sentations serve  to  introduce.  From  that  hour  the  convert  is 
lost  to  the  Church  ;  he  has  no  longer  any  reverence  for  order 
and  regularity,  but  rather  learns  to  regard  them  as  impediments 
to  spiritual  iinprovemeut.  He  falls  into  »e\v  habils  and  new 
connexions;  to  which,  however,  once  launched  upon  tl)c  mare 
iniportuosuin  of  schism,  he  may  not  permanently  attach  him- 
self: yet  rarely  do  such  persons  return  into  the  liaveii  of  the 
Church  :  amidst  a  diversity  of  currents,  there  is  no  rcduent  tide 
to  bring  them  back  to  that  given  point :  the  vehemence  and  the 
variety  of  error  have  -established  an  ascendaiKy,  which  is  uot  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  calmness  and  the  unity  of  tr«th.  These 
evils  we  consider  as  arising  ■entirely  out  of  the  Avaut  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  if  the  Madras  System  had 
providentially  been  iwtroduced,  and  cKtensively  adopted  among 
us  half  a  century  ago,  the  seceders  from  the  Establishment 
would  not  hav^e  amounted  to  oue-tenth  of  their  present  number: 
they  would  have  been  principally  coiitiuetl  to  tlie  enormous  out- 
paj'ishes  of  the  metropolis,  where,  from  the  want  of  Churches, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  liave  no  alternative  but  that  of 
taking  refuge  in  meeting-houses,  which  are  built  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  tilled,  or  else  of  abandoning  the  public  profession  of 
Christianity.  Of  such  seceders  we  would  speak  with  extreme 
tenderness  :  they  havve  not  wantonly  and  capriciously  deserted 
the  Church ;  the  Church  refuses  to  retain  them  within  her 
bosom :  and  for  the  mischiefs,  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be 
accessary,  they  are  not  altogether  responsible.  When  will  this 
circumstance  create  alarm,  where  alone  alarm  can  avail  ? 

lu  the  mean  time,  however,  vvliile  the  efforts  of  t!»e  National 
Society  are  gtadually  itshering  itito  existence  a  Uottej-  state  of 
things,  the  Clergy  must  be  content  to  encounter  ignorance,  and 
to  adapt  the  mani>er  and  the  matter  of  .theij- instruction  to  the 
actual  condition  of  their  hearer*^.  We  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, ai>d  on  this  point  w«  reluctaiitly  differ  from  the  Bishop  iu 
another  part  (/  his  writings,  that  the  clergy  have  usuhlly  taken 
the  sland:i-rd  of  theiT  instruction  too  high.  V\  e  have  remarked 
•that  scitiUHVs,  whK-li  hiA\-c  acquired  lor  their  aulhois  a  lasting  re- 
putation, jlW.  -which  young  divines  are  apt  to  propose  to  ihem- 
sieLves  as -tiwdtfls,  wilhcHit  considering  perhaps  the  condiiioii  of 
ihoHC,  among  wiiom  they  are  to  exercis-e  their  ininisiiy,  are 
wholly  unfit  for  ordinary  congregations:  they  tail  to  interest 
illiterate  hearers,  however  they  may  delight  and  insiruet  readers 
of  a  different  class ;  and  w  here  they  excite  no  interest,  they 
will  be  heard  without  attention,  and  of  course,  without  im- 
i^rovemeiU.     i'he  sermons  of  the  Bishop  hiuiself,  admirable  as 
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they  are  from  the  importance  of  their  subjects,  their  depth  of 
discussion,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  difficult 
passages,  and  the  high  tone  of  orthodoxy  which  prevails 
throughout, we  cannot  except  from  our  remark:  we  actually  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  few  congregations,  of  whom  one- tenth  part 
would  be  capal>le  of  following  the  preacher  through  such  dis- 
courses, v.'hile  to  every  individual  of  the  congregations  which 
usually  assemble  in  our  village  churches,  they  would  be  altoge- 
ther unintelligible.  In  truth,  religious  instruction  seems  not  to 
ditfer  from  any  other  kind  in  the  method  which  it  should  em- 
ploy ;  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with 
the  capacity  and  attainments  of  the  learner.  With  this  view, 
V  e  should  recommend  that  the  Clergy  should  in  all  cases  place 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  their  hearers ; 
and  those  whose  province  it  is  to  preach  to  the  lowly  and  illite- 
rate, we  should  advise  rather  to  dogmatize  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture  than  to  deduce  their  conclusions  circuitously  by  dis- 
quisition ;  the  unlearned  will  not  so  readily  apprehend  any  other 
proof  of  doctrine,  or  any  otber  ground  of  duty,  as  the  express 
declaration  of  the  Word  of  God  faithfully  propounded  and  fully 
explained.  In  offering  these  suggestions,  we  would  not  be 
thought  to  derogate  from  the  value  of  those  acquirements,  to 
which  the  early  studies  of  the  Clergy  are  usually  directed ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  method  of  instruc- 
tion w  ill  be  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  minds 
Lave  been  most  effectually  disciplined  by  exercise  and  study ;  it 
supposes,  indeed,  some  considerable  qualifications  both  natural 
•and  acquired;  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  obbervation;  a  plain 
yet  nervous  style;  information  on  all  subjects  theological  antJ 
moral;  and  that  arrangementof  ideas  which  rarely  exists,  ex» 
cept  in  those  who  have  been  habituated  to  think  and  examine: 
for  such  a  purpose  a  divine  possibly  may  not  need  the  minute- 
ness of  criticism  indispensable  to  an  Editor  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  we  conceive  that  he  cannot  be  too  deeply  ver.sed  in 
dogmatic  theology,  or  in  the  doctrines,  the  discipline,  and  the 
formularies  of  our  Church.  It  isj  indeed,  easy  to  write  or  to 
talk  slightly  and  superficially;  but  to  analyse  that  which  is  com- 
plex, to  condense  the  multifarious,  and  to  exhibit  the  result  in  a 
clear  and  commanding  point  of  view,  is  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  him  who  has  thought  profoundly,  and  has  digested  his  re- 
flexions. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  ?nrUtc'r  of  the  instruction 
vrhich  is  intended  for  uneducated  congregations ;  and  on  this 
head,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  all  circumstances  of  th^ 
established  Church,  we  entirely  coiacide  with  the  Bishop.  W3 
know  not  of  anv  distinction  in  the  truths  of  revelaticui  in  point 
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.f  their  fitness  or  unfitness  to  be  declared  to  the  vulgar.:  the 
•^L  of  Cliristianity  ^vas  designed  to  be  preached  to  the  whole 
bX"f  Christians,  without  any  regard  to  their  attainments  or 
condition;  and  so  far  are  we  from  thniknig  that  doctruial  d... 
courses   nn>r>crlv   n.anaged   are   less   intercst.jig  to  the  comniun 
;eorthanlhc.;Uhu:h  merely  recomnieiKl  the  pe^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
moi-al  duties,  that  we  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  tact.     We 
rass^iS  t'hat  it  IS  p..ssible  to  fix  their  attentic.1  nioi.  close^^ 
by  preaching  on  the  Fall,  on  the   Incarnation,  oa    he  Ato"c 
liient    on  the  Resnrrection,   or  on  the  Influences  of  the  HofT 
Spi   ;    t  an  bv  almost  any  other  subjects  wuhin  the  wide  range  - 
•rChrislfi;.    instruction/  We   shall  hardly   ^^e  ->de-t..od    . 
Kiean,  that  other  topics  must  not  frequently  be  ^^'^^'f^^  ^^"^^f ' 
otherwise  the  preacher  would  not  exhibit  the  f-^^^ 
tianitv    nor  would  he  follow  the  practice  ot  our  baMOUi  or  his 
Wle "    we  mean   onlv,  that  the  morality  inculcated  must  be 
Christ.au  morality,  enforced  under  Ch-tian  sauctious       In      y 
other  view  moralhy  and  religion  are  quite  (is  met   things ,   .1  J 
Ihe  former  may  subsist  whe.-e  the  latter  is  wholly  -ntuig  .  B^ 
on  this  head  we  cannot  better  express  our  sentiments  than  m  the 
words  of  the  Bishop*:   r    , ; 

<«  A-ain,  religion  and  n?o.raiity  differ,  not  only  in  the  extent  of 
the  duty  they  prescribe,  but  iu  the  part  in  which  they  are  the 
sam    in'the  e^t^nal  work  :  they  differ  in  the  motive ;  they  are  ju^s  . 
as  far  asunder  as  heaven  is  from  earth.     Morality  finds  all  her 
motives  here  below  :  Religion  fetches  all  her  motives  from  above 
The  hghest  principle  in^iorals  i.  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  of 
each  other  in  civil  society :  the  first  principle  in  religion  is  the  love, 
jGoT-or,  in  other  Avds,  a  regard  to   the  relation  wjich  we 
bear  to  him,  as  it  is  made  known  to  us  by  revelation;  and  no  a(>. 
tion  is  rehg  ous,.  otherwise  than  as  it  respects  God    and  proceeds 
Tom  a  senfe  of  our  duty  to  him,  or  at  least  is  -gulated  by  a  sense 
of  that  duty.     Hence  it  folkw.-,  as  I  have  before  observed    that 
although  religion  can  never  be  immoral,  because  moral  tvorks  are 
a  part  of  the  works  of  religion,  yet  morahty  may  be  irrehgious; 
for  any  moral  work  may  proceed  from  mere  moral  mo  ives    apart 
from  all  religious  considerations:  and  if  a  moral  work  be  done  by 
a  person  not  sufSciently  instructed  in  religion  to  act  upon  re.igi- 
pus  considerations,  it  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  than  mere 
moral  motives;  and  of  consequence,  it  must  in  that  mstaiice  be 
irreligious,-^not  contrary  to  religion,  but  without  it. 

'^  Upon  this  ground  stands  the  doctrine  of  the  first  reformer^, 
concerning  works  done  hetbre  justification,  which  is  hud  down  m 
ihe  13th  of  our  Articles,-'  Works  done  belore  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit  are  not  pleasing  to  God; 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Chnst  "-^'ther  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (us  iXya  schoyl  a^Uhor. 
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say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity;  yea,  rather  for  that  they  are- 
not  done  as  God  had  commanded  and  willed  them  to  be  done,  tvc 
doubt  not  (saith  the  Church)  but  that  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin.'  Not  that  they  are  in  such  sort  sins,  that  in  the  mere  overt 
act,  without  consideration  had  of  the  obliquity  of  the  motive,  they 
add  to  the  guilt  of  the  doer  of  them;  but  being  done  without  any 
thought  of  God,  though  not  in  defiance  and  despite  of  him,  they 
have  nothing  in  them  that  should  make  them  pass  for  marks  or 
symptoms  of  the  regenerate  character:  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
these  works  merely  moral,  the  atheist  may  be  as  perfect  as  the 
Christian. 

"  And  this  explains  what  at  the  first  sight  may  seem  a  strange 
fact  in  the  history  of  man,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  misinterpreted,  as 
if  it  disproved  tke  connexion  which  divines  are  desirous  to  maintain 
between  the  truth  of  religious  opinion  and  true  practical  godliness, 
—namely,  that  Infidelity  and  Atheism  boast  among  their  disciples 
eminent  examples  of  moral  rectitude.  History  records,  I  think,  of 
Servetus,  Spinoza,  and  Hobbcs,  that  they  were  men  of  the  strict- 
est morals  ;  the  memory  of  the  living  witnesses  the  same  of  Hume  ; 
and  history  in  some  future  day  may  have  to  recofd  the  same  of 
Priestley  and  Lindsay.  Rut  let  not  the  morality  of  their  lives  be 
mistaken  for  an  instance  of  a  righteous  practice  resulting  from  su 
perverse  faith,  or  admitted  as  an  argument  of  tbe  indifference  of 
error.  Their  moral  works,  if  they  be  not  done  as  God  hath  willed 
and  commanded  such  works  to  be  done,  have  the  nature  of  sin  ;  and 
their  religion,  consisting  in  private  opinion  and  will-worship,  is  sin, 
for  it  IS  heresy."     P.  2S, 

To  the  neglect  of  the  Clergy  sufficiently  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  Christianity,  the  Bishop  ascribes  in  some  degree 
the  rapid  progress  of  separation ;  and  perhaps  there  was  a  time 
when  some  of  the  Clergy,  from  a  fear  of  countenancing  Enthu- 
siasm, were  too  cautious  of  insisting  strongly  upon  doctrines, 
M'hich  they  saw  perverted  and  abused.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  this  mistaken  policy  is  now  abandoned :  it  w  ould  inevitably 
be  fatal  to  its  own  cause:  if  from  one  set  of  pulpits  only  lessons 
of  morality  were  heard,  while  another  dispensed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  all  who  looked  into  their  Bibles  would  discover 
that  the  former  mode  of  preaching  was  defective,  though  they 
might  not  perceive  wherein  the  latter  was  erroneous. 

The  other  cause,  to  which  Bishop  Horsley  in  this  charge  im- 
putes the  success  of  Methodism,  still  operates,  we  are  afraid,  to. 
a  considerable  degree;  it  is,  that  while  an  irregular  Ministry  is  ex- 
ercised by  self-commissioned  Teachers,  little  pains  are  taken  by 
the  Clergy  to  shew  with  what  hazard  to  hmiself  the  private 
Christian  intrudes  into  the  sacred  office,  and  "  how  strictly  it  is 
lequired  of  the  Laity  to  submit  themselves  to  those  teachers, 
who  are  by  due  authojity  set  over  the  people  to  watch  over  iheir 
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souls."  The  Bishop's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  are  conveyed 
in  a  vein  of  strong  sense,  and  in  that  vigorous  diction  which  cha- 
racterizes his  manner  : 

*'  Upon  these  topics  the  Clergy  of  late  years  have  been  more  si- 
lent, than  is  perfectly  consistent  with  their  duty;  from  a  fear,  as  I 
conceive,  of  acquiring  the  name  and  reputation  of  High-Church- 
men. But,  my  brethren,  you  will  not  be  scared  from  your  duty 
by  the  idle  terror  of  a  nickname,  artfully  applied,  in  violation  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  to  entrap  the  judgment  of  the 
many,  and  bring  the  discredit  of  a  folly  long  since  eradicated,  upon 
principles  which  have  no  connexion  with  it.  You  promote  the  stra- 
tagem of  your  enemies,  you  are  assisting  in  the  fraud  upon  the 
public,  and  you  are  accessaries  to  the  injury  to  yourselves,  if  you 
give  way  to  a  dread  of  the  imputation.  To  be  a  High-Churchman, 
in  the  only  sense  which  the  word  can  be  allowed  to  bear,  as  appli- 
cable to  any  of  the  present  day, — God  forbid  that  this  should  ever 
cease  to  be  my  public  pretension,  my  pride,  my  glory  ! — To  be  a 
High-Churchman  in  the  true  import  of  the  word  in  the  English, 
language, — God  forbid  that  ever  1  should  deserve  the  imputation! 
A  High-Churchman,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  that  is 
a  bigot  to  the  secular  rights  of  the  priesthood, — one  wlio  claims  for 
the  hierarchy,  upon  pretence  of  a  right  inherent  i»  the  sacred 
office,  all  those  powers,  honours,  and  emoluments,  which  they  en- 
joy under  an  establishment :  which  are  held  indeed  by  no  other  te- 
nure than  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  To 
the  prince,  or  to  the  law,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for 
all  our  secular  possessions — for  the  rank  and  dignity  annexed  to 
the  superior  order  of  the  clergy — for  our  secular  authority — for  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts,  and  for  every  civil  effect  which  follows 
the  exercsie  of  our  spiritual  authority.  All  these  rights  and  ho- 
nours, with  which  the  priesthood  is  adorned  by  the  piety  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  spiritual  commission 
which  we  bear  for  the  administration  of  our  Lord's  proper  kingdom. 
They  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  it :  they  stand  merely  on 
the  ground  of  human  law  ;  and  vary,  like  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens, as  the  laws  which  create  them  vary :  and  in  every  church, 
connected  like  our  church  with  the  state  by  an  establishment, 
even  the  spiritual  authority  cannot  be  conferred  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  supreme  civil  magistrate.  But  in  the  language  of  our 
modern  sectaries,  every  one  is  a  high-churchman  who  is  not  un- 
willing to  recognize  so  much  as  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood,— every  one  who,  denying  what  we  ourselves  disclaim,  any 
thing  of  a  divine  right  to  temporalities,  acknowledges,  however,  in 
the  sacred  character,  somewhat  more  divine  than  may  belong  to 
the  mere  hired  servants  of  the  state  or  of  the  laity;  and  regards  the 
service  which  we  are  thought  to  perform  far  our  pay  as  something 
more  than  a  part  to  be  gravely  played  in  the  drama  of  human  poli 
tics.  My  reverend  brethrhn,  we  must  be  content  to  be  High- 
Churchmen  according  to  tiiis  usage  of  the  word,  or  we  cannot  be 
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churchmen  at  all ;  fer  he  who  thinks  of  God's  ministers  as  the 
mere  servants  of  the  state,  is  out  of  the  Church — severed  from  it 
by  a  kind  of  self-excommunication.  Much  charitable  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  the  errors  of  the  laity  upon  points  to  which  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  they  should  turn  their  attention  of  their  own 
accord,  and  upon  which,  for  some  time  past,  they  have  been  very 
imperfectly  instructed.  Dissenters  are  to  be  judged  with  much 
candour,  and  with  every  possible  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of 
education.  But  for  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  and  have  gained  admission  to  the  ministry,  if  from  a 
mean  compliance  with  the  Ituiiiour  of  the  age,  or  ambitious  of  the 
fame  o^  liberality  of  sentiment  (for  under  that  specious  name  a  pro- 
fane indifference  is  made  to  pass  for  an  accompHshment),  they  af- 
fect to  join  in  the  disavowal  of  the  autliority  which  they  share,  or 
are  silent  when  the  validity  of  their  divine  commission  is  called  in 
question, — for  any  (I  hope  they  are  few)  who  hide  this  weakness  of 
faith,  this  poverty  of  religious  principle,  under  the  attire  of  a  gown 
and  cassock,  they  are  in  my  estimation  little  better  than  infidels  in 
masquerade."     p.  39. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  couUi 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  body  of  the  laitv, 
and  that  the  young  especially  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  Constitution  of  our  Church.  Erastian  principles  have  lately 
made  an  alarming  |)rogress,  if,  indeed,  we  can  dignify  with  the 
name  of  principles  what  we  really  believe  to  be  notliing  better 
than  a  culpable  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  authority  which  is 
inherent  in  the  church,  inelependently  of  Acts  of  Parliament; 
an  authority  possessed  by  it  in  full  right,  and  exercised,  when 
instead  of  being  patronized  by  the  State,  it  was  depressed  by 
persecution. 

The  next  Charge,  a  very  powerful,  though  somewhat  desultory 
composition,  was  delivered  at  the  Bishop's  primary  visitation  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester.  Its  leading  object  is  to  inquire 
wherein  the  difficulties,  with  which  the  clergy  of  the  present  day 
have  to  contend,  differ  from  those  which  their  predecessors  en- 
countered in  the  early  ages  of  the  Clmrch  ;  and  the  learned  pre- 
late, having  ascertained  the  peculiar  situ-ation  of  the  present 
teachers  of  religion,  proceeds  to  deduce  from  it  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  It  V.  ill  behove  them  to  pursue. 

For  the  opposition  made  by  the  Pagan  rulers  to  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  the  Bishop  accounts  more  satisfactorily  in  the  space 
of  a  paragraph  than  has  been  done  by  Gibbon  with  all  his  snb- 
tilty  and  refinement  in  several  pages,  'llje  sovereigns  of  the 
world  had  long  experienced  the  utility  even  of  a  false  religion  to 
the  purposes  of  social  life;  and  they  entertained  apprehensions 
of  the  danger  of  innovation.     They  might  also  view  the  rising 
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Church  with  some  degree  of  jealousy :  its  order  and  organizatioa 
were  so  complete,  that  it  might  become  the  rival  of  tlit:  secular 
authority;  while  the  old  religion,  together  with  its  ministers,  wa» 
entirely  under  their  controul.  As  to  the  j)hilosophers,  whose 
learning  was  interwoven  with  the  fictions  of  Paganis'n,  it  waa 
natural  that  they  should  range  themselves  on  the  same  side. 
Very  different,  however,  the  Bishop  observes,  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  clergy:  they  are  acknowledged  by  the  Slate,  and 
the  weapons  of  learning  are  in  their  own  hands.  On  tins  latter 
topic  he  has  a  transcendently  tine  passage ;  which,  while  it  illus- 
trates the  use  of  learning  in  the  service  of  religion,  guards  againc4; 
its  abuse. 

**  The  vast  importance  of  the  advantage  arises  from  its  reference 
to  another  circumstance  of  great  disadvantage  on  our  side ;  and 
lies  in  this, — that  it  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  set  against  the  want 
of  that  pre-eminent  advantage  which  the  first  preachers  exclusively 
enjoyed,  the  preternatural  illumination  of  their  understandings  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Learning  is  to  us  the 
best  substitute, — an  imperfect  substitute,  but  the  best  and  the  only 
pne  that  is  now  to  be  had ;  and  sufficieijt',^^.  no  doubt,  since  Provi- 
dence sees  not  fit  to  supply  us  with  any  other  for  the  exigencies  of 
our  present  situation, — learning,  I  say,  is  to  us  the  best  substitute  for 
that  preternatural  illumination  of  the  understanding  which  was  the 
privilege  of  the  first  preachers.  They  were  qualified,  without  any 
previous  study,  for  the  office  to  which  they  were  called,  because 
they  had  that  other  source  of  fuller  and  more  certain  information. 
But  if  we  inquire  in  what  particular  way  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting 
upon  the  understanding,  gave  these  fishermen  of  Gahlee  the  supe- 
riority, which  they  displayed,  over  the  theology  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  the  metaphysics  of  the  porch  and  the  academy, — we  shall  find, 
if  we  turn  for  satisfaction  upon  the  question  to  their  writings— we 
shall  there  find,  what  we  should  call,  if  the  thing  had  been  learnt 
before,  a  ready  and  accurate  recollection  of  the  history  of  their 
own  nation,  and  of  what  was  closely  connected  with  it,  the  uni- 
versal antiquities  of  religion.  Something  always  presented  to  their 
minds  the  particular  events  of  ancient  story,  which  were  most  di- 
rectly to  the  purpose  of  that  particular  argument,  in  which  they 
chanced  at  any  time  to  be  engaged.  We  find  them  happy  in  ap- 
plications of  the  prophecies,  able  expositors  of  those  adumbration* 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption,,  which  were  contained  in  tiie  mystic 
rites  of  the  Mosaic  law;  we  find  them  learned  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  their  country  ;  and  in  their  reasonings  upon  the  most  abstruse 
subjects,  we  find  a  self-evidence  of  the  principles  assumed,  a  co- 
lierence  of  the  argument  pursued,  a  justness  of  distinction,  and  a 
perspicuity  of  language,  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  very  best  of  the  Greek  writers.  Whence  the  conclu- 
sion seems  inevitable,  .that  the  knowledge  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
conveyed  to  the  understaudintjs  of  these  chosen  instruments  of 
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God,  was  the  very  same  in  kind,  consisting  of  the  same  particular*, 
which  in  the  ordinary  way  is  attained  in  a  more  imperfect  degree 
by  study.  You  will  carefully  observe,  my  reverend  brethren,  that 
when  I  compare  the  effect  and  fruit  of  study  with  the  gift  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  speak  of  that  operation  only  which 
produced  a  miraculous  information  of  the  understanding  of  the 
first  preachers,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  controversy  with 
gainsayers.  The  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  th« 
heart  of  the  believer  is  quite  another  thing;  and  though  far  more 
general,  being  indeed  universal,  it  is  an  operation  of  a  much  higher 
order.  If  ever  this  influence  is  withdrawn,  the  man  is  lost;  no- 
thing within  the  reach  of  man's  industry  can  supply  the  want  of  it. 
But  the  miraculous  infusion  of  knowledge  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
^r§t  preachers,  may  be  in  some  degree  supplied,  certainly  in  a  suf- 
ficient degree  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  these  times,  by  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  ordinary  way ;  provided  we  fail  not  earnestly 
to  pray  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  bless  our  diligence  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  his  glory."     P.  52. 

We  have  rarely  known  an  instance  of  a  great  and  original 
uiind  wholly  master  of  its  propensity  to  indulge  in  the  ludicrous  : 
whether  it  be  that  folly  appears  to  such  minds  more  than  or- 
dinarily contemptible,  or  whether  a  conscioiisness  of  pre-emi- 
nence finds  a  gratification  in  the  raillery  of  weakness,  whatever 
be  the  theory,  the  Bishop  had  certainly  a  feeling  of  the  ridi- 
culous, which  he  could  not  always  disguise,  even  in  grave  discus- 
sion. Every  one  who  has  read  his  23d  Sermon  will  recollect 
passages  which  are  strongly  impregnated  w  ith  humour ;  and  in 
the  present  Charge  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  playful  severity 
with  which  the  Bishop  could  scourge  the  solemn  trifler.  After 
recommending  to  the  clergy  various  literary  pursuits,  he  pro- 
ceeds :— 

**  I  must,  indeed,  distinctly  make  exception  of  one  study,  if 
study  it  may  be  called,  which  has  lately  begun  to  come  into  credit 
with  the  younger  clergy ;  which  my  imagination  cannot  in  the  re- 
motest degree  connect  with  the  business  of  our  profession,  nor  re- 
concile the  pursuit  of  it  with  the  good  policy  of  a  clergyman's  con- 
duct. It  is  become  the  practice  of  many  of  the  younger  clergy  to 
shut  up  their  books  when  they  auit  the  University,  and  to  think  no 
more  of  literature,  sacred  or  profane.  The  practice  is  too  manifest 
to  be  denied ;  for  they  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  in  circles  of  dissipation,  (and 
every  season  and  every  hour  has  now  its  appropriate  amusement, ) 
are  not  likely  to  be  found  at  any  time  in  their  studies.  Their  de- 
fence is,  that  although  they  read  but  little — nothing  indeed  beyond 
a  review  or  magazine,  they  are  engaged  in  a  most  edifying  study: 
They  tell  us  gravely  they  are  studying  men  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
man,  they  say,  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  that  ©f  books,  and 
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must  be  of  particular  importance  to  those,  wlio  by  profession  are 
the  teachers  of  mankind."     P.  59. 

Tliis  keen  satire  is  followed  by  a  passage  of  great  strength  and 
dignity,  upon  the  actvial  study  of  mankind,  which  we  wish  that 
our  linuts  would  allow  us  to  transcribe.  The  Bisiiop  afterwards 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  human  leaining  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  interests  of  religion,  especially  tnetaphysicai 
leaining.  Upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  natural  religion  lie 
forcibly  argues,  that  if  it  be  meant  to  signify  any  thing  else  than 
the  distorted  remains  of  primeval  revelations,  it  never  liad  any 
existence:  "  a  religion  of  man's  own  discovery  (though  you  re- 
duce it  to  the  most  simple  principles)  neither  now  exists,  nor 
Mas  ever  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Tliis  point  w 
very  ably  discussed.  After  pursuing  the  question,  wherein  the 
condition  of  the  present  teachers  of  Christianity  differs  from  that 
of  their  forerunners,  the  Bishop  leads  his  clergy  !o  the  subjects 
of  non- residence  and  the  Curates'  Act,  then  lately  passed,  3(> 
Geo.  III.  the  provisions  of  which  he  examines  and  vindicates  at 
some  length.  In  consequence  of  the  pas^^iug  of  a  more  recent  Act, 
the  former  one  has  lost  its  interest  and  impoitance.  The  bishops 
have  now  but  little  discretion  in  appointing  the  salaries  of  curates; 
the  sum  to  be  paid  them  is  for  the  most  part  li>:ed  by  the  sta- 
tute, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  revenue  of  the  living 
and  the  population  of  the  parish;  the  latter,  however,  being 
made  the  paramount  consideration ;  for  if  the  revenue  do  uot 
amount  to  the  sum  assigned  for  a  given  population,  the  whole  re- 
ceipts of  the  benefice  are  to  go  to  the  curate.  The  maximuta 
of  population  in  the  estimate  of  salaries  is  fixed  at  1000  persons^ 
which  will  entitle  the  curate,  if  the  living  produce  so  much,  t<» 
1  oO/.  per  ann.  More  is  not  to  be  given,  although  the  popula- 
tion shall  exceed  1000  to  an  indefinite  extent;  and  this  limitatioo 
is  more  reasonable  than  at  first  it  might  appear  to  be:  for  it  un- 
fortunately happens,  that  the  value  of  livings  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  population.  The  obvious  effect  of  the 
Act  will  be,  when  it  comes  ijuto  operation,  to  prevent  s;«a// plu- 
ralities ;  a  clergyman  holding  two  livings  of  100/.  per  ann.  each, 
will  probably  be  required  to  relinquish  one  of  tliem:  the  incum- 
bent of  two  very  valuable  benefices  will  be  little,  if  at  all  af- 
fected. Of  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  non-resident  cler^jy, 
made  previously  to  the  ]jassing  of  the  Act,  much  doubt  has  been 
cntertanied ;  and  we  hope  that  the  statement,  though  unintetv- 
tionally,  was  made  more  odious  than  the  truth  warranted.  With- 
out professing  to  have  collected  instances,  we  have  been  assured 
that  clergymen  who  divide  iheir  residence  and  attention  equally 
btlweeii  two  livings,  and  of  course  not  residing  nine  months 
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upon  either,  have  been  returned  non-resident  upon  both ;  and 
we  have  Iieard,  tbat  from  one  place  a  return  was  made  of  forty 
non-residv'^nt  clergy,  nho,  upon  inquiry,  turned  out  to  be  the  pre- 
bendaries of  the  cathedral. 

The  third  Char2,e  in  the  volume  was  also  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  RocV.ester.  It  turns  chiefly  upon  a  subject  which  then 
justly  excited  th«  aUirni  of  all  wise  and  good  men,  but  bas  now 
liappily  subsided  into  insigniiicance ;  we  mean  the  French  revo- 
hitiou.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  that  consummation  of  de- 
pravity and  misery,  and  of  the  practices  by  which  Jacobin  emis- 
saries \vt;re  endeavouring  to  poison  the  minds  of  our  countrymen, 
e-speciaiiy  by  alienating  them  from  the  established  clergy,  we  have 
here  some  sketches  which  mark  the  master's  hand:  but  if  we 
were  to  make  extracts  of  every  thing  which  is  strikingly  excellent, 
we  might  transcribe  half  the  volume.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  this  Charge,  the  learnf^d  prelate  proceeds  to  discourse  on  the 
pastoral  duties  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  exceed  th« 
truth,  if  we  w  ere  to  pronounce  what  he  delivered  on  this  subject 
to  be  the  very  best  summary  which  we  have  ever  seen.  Inciden- 
tally, indeed,  he  is  led  to  mention  Calvinism;  and  upon  thjs 
point  he  has  some  expressions  \yhich,  as  we  well  remember,  ex- 
cited at  the  lime  considerable  surprise,  though  we  think  that  the 
passage  uhich  was  principally  remarked,  was  not  correctly  under- 
stood. , 

*'  When  you  find  occasion — -which  should  be  often — to  preach, 
or  to  write,  or  to  talk,  upon  this  duty  of  living  in  the  conmmnion 
of  the  Ciiurch,  nev.er  make  it  an  occasion  of  bringing  up  the  con- 
.troversy^,  which  is  ^dways  better  avoided,    upon  points  of  doctrino 
.with  the  Calvinists  ;  except  so  far  as  to  shew  that  a  difference  of 
.opinion    upon  what  is   called  the  Calvinistic  points  is  no.  sort  of 
,  reason  for  a  separation  of  covnmunions.  .;  I  confess  I  cannot  under- 
stand upon  what  principle  our  brethren  of  the  Calvinistic  persua- 
sion should  demand  of  us,  that  we. should  adopt  eitlier  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Dort',  or  what  ase  called  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, as  the  nei"essary  exposition  of  the   Articles  of  our  Church ; 
'but  I  as  little  uno^i'stand  upon  what  prjnciple^our  Arminian  brethren 
should  insist  that  we  should  set  forth  their  opinions,  as  if  they  were 
asserted  in  our  Articles,  in  their  triie  and  plain  meaning,  in  con- 
d-emnation  of  the  Oaivinistic.     I  know  hot  what  hinders  but  that 
•the  highest  supralaps'«rian  Calvinist  may  be  as  good  a  churchman  as 
an  Arminian;  and  it'  the  Church- of  England  in  her  moderation 
opens  her  arms  to  both,  neither  can  with  a  very  good  grace  desire 
that  the  other  sliould    t)e  excluded.     This  I  know,  that  the  poinds 
of"  doctrine  in  dispute    between  the  Arrainians  and  the  Calvinists 
vhave  so  little  to  do  with   the  points  of  discipline  in  dispute  between 
.churchmen  and  schisma. '".ics,  that  the  opinions  of  St.  Austin,  whick 
are  the  basis  of  Calvinisi  u,  have  had  their  strenuous  assiertors  in  the 
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('hurch  of  Rome  itself; — indeed,  for  a  long  time  they  were  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Latin  Church.  Among  us,  Archbishop 
Laud  was  an  Arminiali;  as  since  his  time  many  other  good  servant* 
of  God,  bright  ornaments  and  luminaries  of  our  Church,  have  been. 
i)ut  if  weVould  look  for  warm  advocates  of  church-authority  ia 
general,  and  for  able  writers  in  defence  of  our  own  form  of  church- 
government  in  particular,  such  we  shall  find  among  those  divines 
©f  our  own  Church,  who  were .  called  in  their  day  the  Doctrinal 
-Calvinists."    P.  172. 

Upon  this  passage  \Te  woiild  remark,  witli  perfect  re\«rence 
for  the  nieniory  of  Bishop  Horslcy,  that  iu  the  present  circtim- 
stances  of  the  Church,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  comply  with  his 
direction.  How  shall  a  Clorgynian  preach  against  schitj'.n  with- 
out alluding  to  the  principles  which  lead  to  it  ?  We  could  oc- 
cupy with  tiiis  subject  a  nmch  larger  space  than  we  can  litid  for 
the  whole  of  the  article;  for  the  present,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  althou'^ii  such  men  as  Archbishops  Wliltgift  nnd 
I  sher  and  others,  whom  we  could  name,  were  doctrinal  Cal- 
vinists, and  yet  carried  their  iu>ti(ms  of  Church  authority  to  a 
great  height,  the  niultilude  '  against  whose  irregularities  the 
Bishop  eiijoins  the  Clergy  to  remonstrate,  are  not  only  for  the 
'most  part  Calvivusts,  but" they  owe  tlieii  irregularities  principally  to 
their  Ca!vi!li:^al:  it  is  nelhing  to  say,  tlv.it  doctrinal  Ctdvini^tfi, 
men  of  learning  itnd  rellex'ion,  liave  some'linies  been  antong  the 
warmest  supporters  o("  'CjiuichComUriuion,  unless  it  could  be 
.^hown^  that  the  imlearued  and  unstable  at  ;he  present  day,  when 
they  adopt  Calvinistrc  tenets,  suffer  no  diminution  of  altach- 
rieut  to  tile  Church.  But  wiiat  is  the  facir  'llie  doctrines 
of  irresistible  grace,  of  assurance,  of  regeneration  as  wholly 
di?;tinct  tioni  baptism,  of  the  g'lorv  which  the  Almighty  derives 
from  the  protii..;acv  of  siimers,  ana  that  human  life  is  not  a  state 
of  probation,  arc  unlikely  in  any  circumstances  to  contirni'men 
in  their  communion  with  the  Church  of  England;  but  whe<i 
we  recollect,  that  the  very  persons,  who,  half  a  century  ago, 
iirst  gave  currency  to  those  tenets,  made  their  conveiUicles  ring 
with  anathemas  against  the  national  Clergy,  and  that  their  suc- 
cessors have  not  been  remarkable  for  their  candour  in  speaking 
of  the  Cluncli,  we  really  think  that  the  preacher  who  should 
imdertake  to  dissuade  men  from  schiotn  without  ajluding  to  Cal- 
-Viuism,  would  be  employed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  if  lie 
should  inveigh  against  adultery,  forbearing  to  say  any  thing  upon 
ihe  government  of  the  pasi-ions.  Neither  does  the  remark  upon 
the  opinions  of  St.  Austin  appear  to  us  to  be  much  more  relevant 
to  the  point  at  issue.  The  tenets  of  that  Father  had  certainly 
some  powerful  assertors  in  the  Church  of  Rome  among  the 
doctors  aud  schoolmen;  aud  while  those  tenets  extended  no 
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furtber,  they  liad  no  other  effect  than  that  of  sening  to  sharpen 
the  acumen  and  to  keep  aUve  the  animosities  of  disputants :  so 
long  as  the  people  at  large,  heedless  of  learned  controversies, 
continued  to  submit  their  faith  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiflf,  he  might  very  well  tolerate  a  few  subtile  treatises  inain- 
taining  the  opinions  of  St.  Austin  upon  points  not  immediately 
connected  with  tiiti  government  of  the  Church;  but  N\iien  these 
very  opinions  once  became  popular,  nac  know  that  they  led  to 
divisions  and  tumults,  of  which  the  Pope  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  a  passive  spectator.  The  practical  effect  of  those  doc- 
trines, and  the  uneasiness  which  they  occasioned  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  may  be  learnt  from  the  history  of  Jansenism.  As 
to  the  remark  of  Bishop  Horsley,  that  **  the  highest  supralap- 
sarian  Calvinist  may  be  as  good  a  churchman  as  an  Arminian," 
we  have  no  doubt tliat  his  meaning  has  been  mistaken:  he^ap- 
pears  to  us  to  mean,  not  that  the  supralapsarian  will  find  Ins 
opinions  countenanced  by  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  but 
only  that  the  supralapsarian  doctrine  has  not  per  se  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  disciphne  or  church  government. 
The  whole  context  shows  this  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
an  assertion,  which  when  quoted  by  itself,  as  we  have  often 
heard  it,  could  not  but  excite  surprise.  To  such  ai)  assertion, 
considered  abstractedly,  we  can  have  nothing  to  object,  unless 
it  be  that  abstract  considerations  arc  but  rarely  permitted  to 
those  who  would  judge  of  what  actually  happens  in  human 
Fife.  JNotwithstanding  a  few  splendid  exceptions  of  Calvinistic 
Prelates,  we  cannot  consider  the  tendencies  of  Calvinism  to  be 
favourable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Upon 
the  subject  of  Episcopacy  Calvin's  opinions  were  not  always 
%:onsistent ;  buc  we  discover  no  want  of  uniformity  in  his  prac- 
tice ^  and  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  about  to  die,  after  hav- 
ing exercised  an  irregular  authority  over  the  Church  of  Geneva 
for  many  years,  he  cautioned  his  people  against  trusting  any 
man  in  future  w  ith  similar  powers.  In  short,  we  consider  Cal- 
vinism, with  reference  to  its  discipline,  to  be  Christianity  repub- 
licanized ;  and  as  to  doctrinal  Calvinism,  deeply  as  we  reve- 
rence the  piety  and  the  learning  of  many  who  have  professed  it, 
we  ardently  wish  that  it  had  never  been  published  to  mankind. 
The  whole  of  Christianity  is  contained  in  witat^  •writltu:  and 
if  that  be  not  sufficient  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  acute  in- 
quirers, and  to  amuse  the  e:;cursive  imaginations  of  the  curious, 
we  could  at  least  have  wished  that  their  theories  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  of  the  unrevealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  had 
been  kept  distinct  as  arcaua  and  esoterics  unlit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  people. 

The 
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Tlie  fonrlli  and  hist  Cliaroe  in  this  vohinie  Mas  dejiverod  to 
the  Clergy  of  ijt.  A.^-aph.  Upim  this  our  remarks  must  he  biiel; 
iK)r  indeed  does  it  call  for  st)  nuiLh  of  oiii  iiltention  as  those 
wliich  precede  it.  Some  of  t!u»  t()|)ic."5  had  been  anticipated; 
iuuc:h  of  it  is  occnpied  in  dis<iissing  points  of  ecclesiastical  law; 
and  «e  wish^  lor  the  sake  of  the  CleriiV,  that  the  Bishop's  adnio- 
iiition  to  itiem  to  make  themselves  accpiainted  \<'ilh  the  statutes 
which  immedialely  relate  to  their  profession,  had  been  more 
regarded.  It  may  be  hoped,  after  >\  hat  has  recently  happened^ 
that  they  will  not  in  future  act  as  if  they  were  "■  as  little  con-  • 
cenied  in  them  as  in  the  laws  respecting  the  collection  of  the 
customs  or  the  excise."  The  Bishop  has  in  this  Charge  various 
reliexions  upon  Calvinism,  tending  to  show,  that  it  has  not  doc- 
trinally  any  connexion  with  the  question  ot  Churcli  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  "  that  the  Galvinistic  Controversy  should 
be  suffered  to  go  to  sleep."  Wishing,  as  we  do,  that  it  had  never 
had  existence,  we  shall  not,  whenever  we  observe  it  to  be  drowsy, 
employ  any  efforts  to  keep  it  awake.  Unhappily^  however> 
for  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  i>iot  betrayed  any  syn)ptoins  of  som- 
nolency, but  an  imusnal  anil  restless  activity :  labourers  iwid 
mechanics  have  been  harangued  upon  |)()ints  which  Horsley 
himself,  with  his  niighty  intellect,  pronounces  to  be  "  far  abov& 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;"  and  the  Church  has  had  no 
alternative  but  that  of  engaging  in  the  Controversy,  or  of  being 
deserted  bv  her  children  without  making  any  effort  to  retain 
them  in  their  duty.  We  shall  hail  the  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it, 
when  piety  shall  regain  the  calmness  of  sentiment  and  the  hu- 
mility of  heart,  by  which  it  reflects  glory  upon  God^,  and  pro- 
motes peace  on  earth  :  but  at  present  this  happy  consummation 
seems  far  distant;  and  instciid  of  there  being  anyajipaient  dispo- 
sition to  let  the  CaKinistic  Controversy  sleep,  a  translation  of  the 
Institutes  has  recently  been  pul)lished  for  tlie  u^^e  of  those,  who 
pos-ess  not  the  very  conuuon  acquirement  of  being  able  to  read 
Latin. 

Art.  U.  I'/ie  History  of  Bcnga/,from  the  first  Mohammedan 
Iiixaiion  luiiil  the  tirttjial  Conquest  of  that  Country  by  the 
Eng.'isJi,  AD.  1757.  By  Charlts  Slercart,  Esq.  M'.A.S. 
late  Major  on  the  Bengal  Esfahl/shincnt,  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal Languages  in  the  Hunonrable  East-India  Companifa 
College^  lierts,  S)r.  S:c.  4to.  .H8  pp.  '.i\.  S's.  Black, 
Parry,  and  Co.     1813. 

I  HE  establishment  and  consolidation  6f  our  Empire   in  the 
East,  and  the  light  which  has  rec(?ntly  been  thrown  upon  the 
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literature  and  die  niamiers  of  the  iiationa,  who  have  ihus  become 
subject  to  tlie  British  Empire,  have  imparted  a  high  degree  of 
i^iteresjt  to  every  enquiry  connected  with  India.     Whatever  be 
the  particular  view,  in  which  we  regard  that  poitiou  of  the  globe, 
it  presents  mucli,  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  cuiiosity  and  to 
.  exer^ist;  reflexion.     The   poHtician   contemplates   with  wonder 
the  apparently  inadequate  causes,  which  have  so  rapidly  eftected 
oui-  ()i  iental  aggrandizement ;    and  he  iinds  abundant  matter  lor 
speculation  m  thnt  nice  adjustment  of  jarring  interests;,  by  wlncli 
the  stupendous  fabric  of  our  power  is  kept  tngether  with  so  little 
•   of  visible  constraint.     The  languages   of  the  East   attract   the 
scholar  not  merely  by  their  structure  so  widely  differing  iv^rai. 
that  of  the  idioms,  which  prevail  in  the  western  world,  but  by 
the  treasures  which  they  contain  in  the  several  departments  of 
•.  hijitpry,  of  poetry,  of  pliilosophy,  and  law;    but  chiefly  by  the 
;  testimony,  which  they  are  found  to  bear,  au'idst  a  mass  of  inco- 
herent iiction,  to  the  existence  of  primeval  truth.     I'o  those, 
who  are  inipressed  with  a  sense,  of  the  blessings  which  result 
from  Christianity,  as  well  as  with  the  moral  obligation  to  im- 
part them  to  the  i)cathen  world,  tlie  superstitions  of  iliwdooisnt 
are  objects  of  something  more  than. curious  research;  and  nnich 
thought  will  be  directed  to  the  means,    which   may  gradually 
Jiccpuipii^h  their  abolition,  and  cause  them  to  give  place  to  the 
.reilsoua.ide. worship  and  the  happier  hopes  of  a  pure  religion.     It 
i«   in    India,  that  monuments  are  still  preserved,   the  origin  of 
M^iich-baffles  the  boldness  even  of  antiquarian  conjecture  ;  while 
thead^iiirer  of  nature  there  beholds  her  in  her  grandest  forms,  iit- 
mcuntains',  which  seem  to  mingle  with  the  clouds,  and  in  rivers, 
■which  aje  the  -aggregate  of  tributary  streams  )iot   inferior  to  the 
T^iriiie.     To  the  "  eye,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  or  the 
ear,  which  is  not  tired  vvith  hearing,"  we  cainiot  conceive  that  any 
region  of  the  habitable  gJobe  presents  stronger  attractions:    but 
indissoluble  tics  at  liome,  or  the  apprehension  of  disease  in  a 
Sickly  chmyle,,  or  the  \vant  of  opportunity  till  the  evening  shcdes 
of V. life  are  beginning  to  descend,  imposes  on  njany  an  ardent 
miud  the  necessity  of  rc[>ressing  the  strong  propensities  of  science, 
of  benevolence,  or  of  taste. 

W.e  receiyO; .therefore,  with  thankfulness,  and  are  disposed  to 
examine  Willi  candour,  whatever  may  contribute  to  enlarge  our 
stock  of  iiiiormatioi:  res};ecting  any  part  of  India;  and  no  pro- 
vince, perhaps,  of  thai  vast  territory,  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
deserving  of  our  attention  ti.an  the  one,  of  which  the  history  i.5 
here  presented  to  the  reader.  Eqisalliijg,  if  not  surpa.ssing  in 
fertility  any  hitherto, discovered  region,  teeming  with  a  popula- 
tion devoted  to  industry  and  the  peaceful  arts,,  and  having  been 
fir  successive  age.-:  the  object  ofambiliou,  aud  the  prize  of  in- 
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trlgiie,  it  has  settled  under  the  mild  dominion  of  Britain  :  and 
the  seat  of  our  go\>e)nincnt,  which  at  the  distance  of  httle  more 
than  a  century  had  no  existence,  except  in  three  inconsiderable 
villages,  has  a  population  of  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  has  be- 
come the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  world.  Nothing, .  whicli 
tends  to  illusfiate  the  history  of  possessions  thus  valuable  aiid 
revolutions  .so  surprising,  can  be  uninteresting  to  the  inquisitive 
mind  ;  and  if  the  historian  be  unable  to  keep  aiive  the  feelings^ 
with  which  his  volume  will  be  opened,  he  cannot  resolve  his 
failure  into  the  unfortunate  choice  of  his  subject.' 

Major  Stewart  proceeded  to  ihe  execution  of  his  task  in  the  pos- 
session of  great  advantages.  Among  thesealocal  knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  its  military  positions  and  its  means  of  defence,  of  the 
character  of  tlie  natives  and  of  their  civil  and  religious  prejudices, 
cannot  be  deemed  unimportant:  but  a  still  higher  and  more  in- 
dispensible  requisite  wav  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Persian 
language,  and  a  ready  access  to  the  records  contained  in  it,  as 
the  writings  of  Persian  historians,  the  Imperial  I'irmauns,  and 
treaties  of  peace   and   commerce.       It  is,   indeed,  from  such 
.sources,   that  the   autlior  professes   to  have  derived  chielly  the 
niateiials  for  his  volume.       i:>ut  v>hile  we  admit,  that  he  could 
not  have  had  reconr.se  lo  higher  authorities,   we  are  mider  the 
necessty  of  a])])recialing  the  general  character  of  the  Persiati 
historians)  trajislalions  of  whose  writings,  as  the  Jtnthor  avows, 
form  the  prmcipal  part  of  his  work.     If'  tliei  reader  expect  to 
fhjJ  in  these  writers  the  same  excellencies,  which  disthiguish  the 
historians    of   classical    antiquity,  or   those  of  Italy  or  England, 
he  will  inevitably  be  disap})oiuted.     They  appear  for  the  most 
jiart  to  content  themselves  with  the  relation  of  events  :  profound 
political  reflexions,  a  nice  discrimination  of  character,  graphical 
exhibitions  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  connexion  of  moral  causes  and 
efiects,  or  the  variety  of  incident  vviiirh  chaiacteiizes  the  pages 
of  occiderital  history,  must  not  be  looked  for  in  ihe  ehrohieles 
ol  the  East.     These  defects,  however,  are  not  to  be  imputed  so 
nuuh  to  any  want  of  talent  in  the  writers,  as  to  the  cirrnmi^tances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  to  the  natnrfc  of  their  ma- 
te;.als.     The  philosopiiical  hisloiian  cannot  easily  exiot  under  a 
long-established  tu-anny:    vie  mean  not  to  say  ifierely,  that  his 
fears  would  restrain  the  freedom  ot  his  retiexioiis  ;  but  that  mai- 
ler for  M  tiexion  under  such  a  govcrnmoit  can  never  be  abun- 
dantly .-upjjlied..    It  is  i'lsoparable  from  de'^poti'^m  to  narrow  the 
sphere  ot  action:    implicit  •obedience  to  the  will  of  one  leaves 
little  opportunity  to  the  energies  of  the  many  to  display  them-  • 
selves;    and  tliove  germs  of  character,  which,  hi  free  states  are 
viuiously  developed,  are  licre  crnsh.ed  as  soon  as  they  appeJir,  or 
are  suffered  to  unfold  theni'-elves  only  in  inodes  of  atling  and 
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"thinking  too  unimportant  to  fall  wiibiu  the  view  of  those,  M'ho 
would  trace  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  its  grander  movements, 
as  Uie.y  ati'ect  the  de.stiny  of  Empires.  In  siuh  a  state  of  things 
political  science  is  without  its  proper  aliment :  in  vain  does  it 
endeavour  to  detect  the  operation  of  causes,  \Ahich  uiider  free 
governments  secretly  but  invariably  produce  the  improvement  or 
the  depression  of  the  species  :  here  the  passions  of  tlie  mullitude 
liave  little  if  any  effect  on  the  condition  of  society  :  every  thing 
may  be  resolved  into  the  power  or  the  caprice  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  a  limit,  beyond  uliich  inquiry  is  impossible,  and  con- 
jectuie  unavaihng.  I'acitn'*,  indeed,  whose  writings  are  a  library 
of  political  science,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  iS'ero  :  but  the 
Ronuui  spirit  still  breathe'd  in  Thrasea  and  Helvidius  Priscus  ; 
and  though  it  \\as  repressed,  a  long  period  elapsed,  before  it  vvaa 
finally  extinguished  :  '*  Uiunebat  uihilominus  qua^dam  imago 
rei})«bliccie." 

While,  however,  x'le  cannot  allow  to  the  Persian  writers  the 
nigher  exctllencies  of  historical  composition,  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  they  are  usually  very  interesting  from  the  clearness  of 
their  uanative,  from  the  surprising  revolutions  which  it  is  their 
piovince  to  record,  and  from  the  pictures,  which  they  incidentally 
exhibit  of  oriental  peculiarities  in  manners  and  sentiment.  They 
a«3  also  distinguished  by  an  air  of  ingenuousness,  and  veracity; 
they  write  like  men,  who  have  not  any  party  to  serve,  but  are 
intent  only  upon  recording  events  as  they  are  believed  to  have 
actually  happened :  they  appear  not  to  entertain  an  idea,  that 
any  other  passion  can  be  gratiiiod  by  their  labours,  than  that  of 
curiosity  :  they  frequently  fall  into  moral  reflexions,  which  while 
they  break  the  monotony  of  the  narrative,  delight  us  by  their 
pathos  and  truth  ;  and  they  sometimes  indulge  in  sentiments  of 
simple  and  uuaflected  piety,  which  conciliate  our  esteem :  few 
persons  can  read  the  njcmoirs  of  llie  Mogul  Empne  by  Eradut 
Khan  without  feeling  the  force  of  these  remarks.  Of  the  history 
of  Hindostan  by  Ferishta  we  are  disposed  to  speak  with  even  less 
qualiiied  approbation:  he  fre(iuently  manifests  an  independence 
of  judgment,  which  should  s(  em  to  be  the  growth  of  a  different 
climate ;  and  in  some  of  his  characters  he  evinces  a  discrimina- 
tion, which  reminds  as  of  our  own  Clarendon. 

The  history  of  India,  previously  to  the  first,  Mohammedan  in- 
vasioHj  is  involved  in  a  degree  of  obscurity,  which  our  author, 
■  even  if  it  had  been  his  object,  might  iiave  found  it  impossible  to 
disperse,  j/ioin  the  iNlahommedan  historians  information  tend- 
ing t<'  tins  puinl  v.'as  hardly  to  be  cxpixitod.  They  seem  to  have 
considered  India  as  the  scene  only  of  petty  transactions  and  un- 
interesting events,  till  the  standard  of  the  rvjosloms  had  passed 
\\ui  Perilan  frontiej-,  and  their  power  was  established  in  the  plains 
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«f  ITinilnstan.     W  itli  tlic  einly  Miiuloo  records,  ninny  of  wliicli 
ve  Ixliovi;  to  be  of  IullIi  <iiilt;jui)y,  ^'Anopeans  are  at  picscut  hut 
very  imperfectly  acqnainled  :    we  ate  not,  however,  sanguine  iit 
the  expectation,   that  our  increa.siug   knowledge   of  the  I^anscrit 
will   throw   any  considerable   lii;ht  aw  tli(i    primitive   history   of 
India:    the    few   Sanscrit    record-,   which    have    hitherto    been 
examined,  present  ns  with  a  blended  mass  of  mythology,  poetry, 
history  and  law,  from  which  without  the  aid  of  contemporary 
docnments  it  seems  scarcelv  pos-iiblt.'  to  elicit  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent  series   of  events.      It  appears,   however,   that  from   the 
earliest  times  tise  weaUh  (jf  I  !iHd(jstan  invited  the  avarice  of  its 
JNorlh-western   neighboms      The  Persian  hero  Ituslnm   is  sup- 
j>osed  to  have  tljunshed  aljout    !  100  years   bef  )re  the  Christian 
era  ;  and  the  whole  empire  of  India  is  said  to  have  fallen  nntlcr 
ills  yoke:  he  established  a  new  dvliastv  ;  and  sncceediu'^'  princes 
for  rnany  t'ges  acknowledged  the  paramount  imlhority  of  i^ersia. 
J^hoor  or  Poriis,  taking  advantage  of  the  di^tr^^^s  of  that  country 
durujg  its  in\a>ion  by  iMexander  the  (neat,  withheld  the  custom- 
ary tiibute:    but  the  Arsucidu)  renewed  the  claim,  which  with 
casual  interruption  seems  to  have   been  admitted,  till  the  time 
when    the   Per.nan    monardiy  was  overthrown  by  the   Caliphs 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centniy.      But  the  power  of  the 
Caliphs  in  those  parts  was  of  short  continuance :    towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  ninth  century,  they  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  indep>Lndence  of  Isinael  Samani,  an  adventmer  from 
beyond  the  0\u><,  who  foundeil  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Sainanides  in 
tlie  province  of  Chorasan,  and  reigned  in  iiochara  over  Candahar, . 
Cabal,  and  the  mounlainous  regions  between  India  and  Persia, 
inhabited  by  the  Afghans  or  Patans.     Of  this  w  at  like  and   fe- 
rocious tribe  the  history  and  the  fortunes  are  remarkable  :    by 
some  they  are  supi)osed  to  be  of  Jewish  origm,  the  ilescendants 
of  king  Saul :  about  the  year  9^)1  a  dispute  having  arisen  respect- 
ing the  succession  to   the  Samaniau   dominions,    Abistagi    the 
governor  of  Chorasan,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  stuces'fid 
candidate,  whose  interest  he  had  opposed,  retired  to  (ihiziie  the 
capital  of  Zubulistan  ;  and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Afghans, 
'  who  were  then  its  masters,   he  founded   the  (jhiznean  empire, 
which  f."om  small  beginnings,  through  the  bravery  of  the  Afghans 
afterwards  gave  law  to  India  :    their  dynasty  wa^  not  Ilnally  sub- 
verted till  within  these  live  hundred  years  ;    and  their  daring  en- 
terprises at  a  much  later  period  make  a  figure  in  oriental  history. 
Our  author  coniuiencesliis  work  with  an  account  of  tin;  early 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  of  the  tamily  of  the  Sama- 
nix-les.     Under  a  succession  of  these  princes  we  read  of  frequent 
incursions    into    the    iSorth-western    provinces    of    Hindosian, 
proinpled  rather  by  the  desire  of  plunder  and  a  haired  of  Hindoo 
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idolatry,  than  by  any  view  to  permanent  dominion.  Tiiesfi; 
princes,  however^  transferred  the  seat  of  governnieut  to  Lahore; 
where  it  continued,  till  their  power  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Ghor.  ^lohammed  Ghory^  tlje  founder 
of  the  new  dynasty,  traced  his  origin  through  thirty  two  irenera- 
tions  to  a  progenitor,  who  was  converted  to  Mohamrnedanisni  by 
Ali  the  son-in-hiw  of  the  prophet.  After  various  contiicts  with 
confetierated  Rajas,  in  wliich  he  was  usually  successful,  and 
having  penetrated  as  i\\r  as  to  Benares,  wliero  he  destroyed  the 
idols  and  the  teniplf  s  of  tl'.at  celebrated  seat  of  Hindoo  learn  ngv, 
he  wididrew  to  (iUhwe,  having  tite  2:f>vernnient  of  India  to  his 
vicerov  Cultub,  This  person  was  origiiiallv  a  slave  fi  om  Tiirkistan ; 
and  having  been  sold  into  the  faraily  of  a  nobleman,  by  whom  he 
was  educated,  his  great  abilities  recomniended  liini  lo  tlie  Sultan 
!Mo!uim!ned  Ghory :  untier  hiui  lie  performed  signal  achieve- 
JTientsj  and  being  adopted  by  the  Sultan  he  succeeeded  liitu  in 
the  uucoiit;oiiled  possi;ssion  of  the  Indian  proviijces  ;  a;ul  inakiiig 
3>elhi  liis  ca[)il;d_.  may  be  regardid  as  the  first  iVIohanuncdaa 
Kuiperor  of  Hnidostai!.  He  died  A.LJ.'l'ilO;  and  it  was  in 
his  rtign  that  Bengal  lirst  became  ^ubject  lo  the  jNiohiiainiedait 
arms. 

'  Bengal,  according  to  Ferishta,  had  from  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  Christian  era,  been  an  independent  and  flourishing  kingdoii^ 
subject  to  a  series  of  native  princes  or  Rajas.  Tiie  last  of  these 
Luckniunyah  resided  at  Nuddeah  ;  when  Biikhtyar  Khulijy,  who 
connnanded  a  military  force  mider  the  viceroy  Cuttub,  marched 
to  Nuddeah,  and  availing  himself  of  a  stratagem  to  gain  admission 
inta  the  city,  he  gave  up  the  inhabitants  to  pillage  and  slaughter. 
The  Raja  wiih  difficulty  made  his  escape,  and  fleeing  to  Jageniaut 
M'itli  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  religion,  he  died  A.D.  ]'204'„ 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  With  Luckuuinyah  termi- 
nated tiie  independence  of  Bengal  under  native  Hindoo  princes. 
Buk'ilyar,  having  completely  subjugated  the  country,  established 
Ins  government  at  Gour  or  Lucknouti^  which  according  to  Major 
Kenneil  had  been  the  capital  of  iiengal  700  years  before  the 
Christian  era :  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mohammedan  intolerance 
he  destroyed  the  Hindoo  tem})les,  and  erected  mosques  and 
raravaiisaries  amidst  their  ruins.  The  site  of  Gour  is  still  traced 
in  an  exleiit  of  twelve  miles  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and 
k  set  of  engravings  exhibiting  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
may  be  expected,  as  we  are  informed  by  our  Author,  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Wilkins  of  the  India  House. 

Having  thus  deduced  the  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  Bengal,  it  is  not  our  hitention  to  follow  Majoi  Stewart  through 
ali  the  intrigues,  battles  and  assassinations,  bv  which  a  succession 
of  ambitious  udveuturers  for  the  most  part  raised  themselves  to 
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i\',Vi  'j^vehnuent :  nor  .shrJl  we  recite  tlie  a'teinpts  miide  by  mciny 
of  llieiu  to  shake  off  the  aiitlioi  ily  of  the  court  of  Delhi.     It 
vas  not  till  A.D    1340,  when  a  weak  prince  happened  to  be 
seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  that  13en2;al  became  an  independ- 
ant  kingdom  uisder  Fakher  AdJeen.     lie  was,  however,  put  to 
death   by  a  competitor  for  the  throne  alter  a  reign  of  two  years 
and  a  half;  and  his  successful  rival  within  a  still  shorter  period 
terminated  his  career  by  assassination.      The  assassin,    whose 
name  v>'as  llvas,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  and  his  subjects  forgot 
in  his   sul.'sequent  depoilment  the  crime  by  which  he  rose  to 
power.       L'suipation,    indeed,  seems  never  to  have  fixed   any 
stigma  on  tj-.e  usurper  :  violence  and  treachery  were  the  ordinary 
methods  of  aitainingto  empire.     Under  princes  llnis  elevated  to 
the  supreme  authoiity,  manyof  wl!;)m  appear  to  have  governed 
with  justice  arid  hinnnnity,  Bengal  remained  an  independent  state 
till  A.D.  \o3H.     During  u  great  part  of  t^is  long  interval  the 
limptrors  of  Hindostaii  enjoyed  but  the  ohadow  of  their  former 
importance:    tl:e  invasion  by  Tanjerlane  was  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  weakness  and  distraction ;    and  even  the  great  Baber, 
who  A.D.  1520  transferred  the  Empire  from  tUe  Afghans  to  the 
Moghuls,  was  too  much  occupied  in  different  quarters  to  medi- 
tate an  attack  upon   Bengal.      Homayon  his  son  did,  indeed, 
penetrate  to  Gour,  having  expelled  the  reigning  prince  Shere 
Shah;    but  after  remaining  there  a  few  months,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw,  after  formally  ceding  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  to  Sliere  :  who,  however,  by  an  act  of  treacherv  massacred 
the  Moghuls,  while  the  Emperor  and  a  f(;w  of  his  friends  escaped  ' 
only  by  swimming  their  horses  across  the  Ganges.     Shere  havyig 
afterwards  a-sembled  .30,000  men  defeated  the  Km[)eror  in  the  , 
neighbourhood  of  Cannouge,    and  thus  again    tran-^fern  d    the 
empire  from   the  Moghuls"  to  the  Afghans,      [loniayon  appeais 
to  have  been  one  of  those  princes,  who  falling  upon  turbulent 
limps  are  destined  to  be  the  victims  of  revolutions :  he  was  mild  , 
in  his  deportment  and  amiable  for  his  virtues ;    he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  knowledge  and  accomplishments  ;    and  liis  piety 
(which  may  be  excused  in  a  fa!.se  religion)  bordeied  upon  super- 
stition :    his    personal  valour  was  conspicuous    in    many   great 
achievements;   but  his  scruples  about  making  the  most  of  viciory 
by  acts  of  pcrhdy  and  revenge,  gave  his  ojjpoiicits  the  advantage. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  mildest  of  the  princes  of  ihe  house  of 
Timour ;    of  whom  clemency  was  the  prevailing  chara<;teristic. 
But  his  fall  was  not  followed  by  his  destruction :  for  the  present, 
however,  we  nmst  attend  to  Shere  Shah:    as  this  person  was  of 
a  singular  character.  Me  shall  collect  a  few  particulars  i'especting 
{lini  from  Terishtaj  as  translated  by  Dew 
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Shere,  whose  original  name  was  Ferid,  was  an  Afghan,  who 
early  in  life  enlisted  as  a  coniniou  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  of  Joanpore.  His  father  Hussein  held  the  districts 
of  Sehijaratn  and  Tondah  in  jaghire,  for  which  he  was  to  main- 
tain 600  horxe  :  but  having  little  affection  for  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  Ftrid,  he  neglected  her  offspring  in  favour  of  Soiiman,  who 
vas  his  son  bv  a  concubine.  It  was  this  neglect  which  occa- 
sioiied  Ferid  to  ilee  to  Joanpore  :  there  he  yoon  discovered  great 
talents  for  literature,  especially  for  history  and  poetry,  and  wa^ 
libeially  supported  by  the  governor.  After  thiee  or  four  years 
had.  elapsed,  Hussein  came  to  Joanpore,  and  the  father  and  the 
son  were  reconciled  :  Hussein  determined  to  remain  there  ;  and 
Ferid  was  sent  home  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  this  tiust  he  manifested  uncommon  genius  and  re^ 
solution.  But  the  mother  of  tSoliman  w:is  determined,  if  pos^ 
sible,  to  get  rid  of  Ferid  and  to  advance  her  son.  Ferid,  there-r 
fore,  perceiving  the  injury  done  to  his  father's  feelings,  in  order 
to  restore  domestic  peace  voluntarily  resigned  his  tru-t  to  Soiiman, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Kmperor 
Ibraiiim,  the  predecessor  of  Baber.  From  ibrahim  after  en^ 
counterin<r  sreat  diliiculties  Ferid  on  tlie  death  of  his  father  ob- 
tained  a  grant  of  the  jaghire,  and  Soiiman  was  ejected  :  he  did 
not,  liowever,  enjoy  it  long  ;  but  was  in  turn  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  through  the  mterfcrvnce  of  a  powerful  patron  of  his  brother 
Soiiman.  After  various  adventures  and  escapes,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  enumerate,  he  was  once  more  restored  to  hi-?  estate, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Baber;  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  of  his  interview  with  tliat  celebrated 
person. 

"  After  Shere  had  staid  some  time  in  the  !\Toghul  camp,  and 
observed  their  manners  and  policy,  he  one  day  told  a  friend,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  tiiose  foreigners  out 
of  Hindoostan.  His  friend  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  to  think 
so  ?  Shere  replied,  "  that  the  Emperor  himself,  though  a  man  of 
great  parts,  was  but  very  little  acquainted  v/ith  the  policy  of  Hin-r 
dooatan ;  and  that  the  minister,  wlio  held  the  reins  of  government, 
would  be  too  much  biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  interest,  to  mind 
that  of  the  public.  That  therefore,  if  the  Afghans,  who  were  now 
3t  enmity  among  themselves,  could  be  brought  to  mutual  concord, 
the  work  was  completed  :  and  should  fortune  ever  favour  liini,  he 
imagined  himself  equal  to  the  task,  however  difficult  it  might  at 
present  appear,"  His  friend  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  began 
to  ridicule  this  vain  opinion.  Shere,  a  few  days  after,  had,  at  the 
Emperor's  table,  some  solid  dishes  set  before  him,  and  only  a  spooq 
to  eat  with.  He  called  for  a  knife,  but  the  servants  had  orders  not 
|;p  supn'y  him  with  pne.     Shere,  not  to  lose  his  dinner,  drew  his 
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dagsjer  without  reromonv,  and,  cutting  up  his  meat,  made  a  hearty 
ineal,  without  minding  those  who  diverted  themselves  at  this  odd 
beliaviour.  Wlien  he  had  done,  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  re- 
marking his  manner,  turned  to  Am3r  Khaht'a,  and  said,  "  this 
Afghan  is  not  to  be  diseoncerted  with  trifles,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  man."    P.  133. 

This  prediction,  trifling  as  was  the  circumstance  on  which  it 
•was  founded,  received  its  full  acconiplislnneut.  After  a  series 
of  intrigues  and  enterprizes,  we  iind  Sliere  obtaining  the  govern- 
niint  of  Behar,  taking  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Kliolas  bj 
slratagem,  conquering  Bengal,  utterly  routing  the  Emperor 
Ilomayou,  and  assuming  the  Imperial  titles.  His  character,  as 
given  by  Major  Stewart  from  rcrishta,  will  afl'ord  us  an  interest- 
ing extract : 

-  "  The  character  of  Shere  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Public  justice  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  while 
private  acts  of  tl'cachery  dishonoured  the  hands  of  the  king.  He 
seemed  to  have  made  breach  of  faith  a  royal  property,  which  lie 
would  by  no  means'^  perniit  his  subjects  to  share  with  bin?.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  this  vice  to  the  ambition  of  Shere,  Had 
he  been  born  to  the  throne,  he  might  have  been  just,  as  he  was 
valiant  and  politic  in  war :  had  he  confined  his  mind  to  his  estate, 
he  might  have  merited  the  character  of  a  virtuo\is  chief;  but  his 
greatness  of  mind  made  him  look  up  to  the  empire,  and  he  cared 
not  by  what  steps  he  was  to  ascend, 

"  iShere  left  many  monuments  of  his  magnificence  behind  him. 
From  Sonai-gaum,  in  Bengal,  to  that  branch  of  the  Indus  called  the 
Nilab,  which  is  fifteen  hundred  .coss,  he  built  caravanserais  at  every  . 
stage,  and  dug  a  well  at  the  end  of  every  coss.  Besides,  he  raised 
many  magnificent  mosques  for  the  v/orship  of  God  on  the  highway, 
wherein  he  appointed  readers  of  the.Korrui,  and  priests.  He  or- 
dered, that,  at  every  stage,  all  travellers,  without  distinction  of 
country  or  religion,  should  be  entertained,  according  to  their 
quality,  at  the  public  expeuce.  He,  at  the  same  time,  planted 
rows  of  fruit-trees  along  the  roads,  to  preserve  travellers  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  gratify  their  taste..  Horse- 
posts  were  placed  at  proper  distances,  i'or  forwarding  quick  intelli- 
j;:ence  to  government,  and  for  th.e  advantage  of  trade  and  corres- 
pondence: this  establishment  was  new  in  India,  Such  was  the 
public  security  during  his  reign,  that  travellers  and  merchants, 
throwing  down  their  goods,  went  without  fear  to  sleep  on  the 
highway. 

"  It  is  said,  tliat  Shere,  being  told  his  beard  grew  Mhite,  replied, 
"  it  v,-as  true  that  he  had  obtained  tlie  empire  towards  the  evening," 
He  divided  his  time  into  four  equal  parts : — one  he  appropriated  to 
the  distril)ut)on  of  public  justice,  one  to  tlie  regulations  of  his  army, 
one  to  worship,  and  the  remainder  to  rest  and  rccreatiou.     He 
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\^-as  hurled  at  S.ehsaram,  liis  original  estate,  in  a  magniiicent 
sepulchre  which  he  had  built  in  the  middle  of  a  great  reservoir 
of  water."  P.  141-.  ■ 

The  author  subjoins  in  a  note : 

**  Tliis  fine  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  Shere  still  remains 
entire.  The  artificial  lake,  which  surrounds  it,  is  not  much  less 
than  a  mile  in  circmnfereace,  Tlie  following  is  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  it : 

"  From  'midst  a  limpid  pool,  superbly  high. 
The  massy  dome  obtrudes  into  the  sky : 
Upon  the  banks  more  humble  tombs  abound 
Of  fiiithful  servants,  Avho  their  chiei"  surround. 
The  monarch  still  seems  grandeur  to  dispense, 
And  e'en  in  death  maintains  pre-eminence." 

Asiatic  Miscellany, 

After  the  death  of  Shere  Shall,  A.D.  1545^  the  empire  wa*? 
governed  for  nine  years  by  tyrants  of  little  note  ;  till  Uomayon, 
who  after  his  overthrow  by  Shere  had  retired  to  Cabul,  regained 
the  throne  of  Delhi  in  a  great  battle  won  chiefly  by  the  valour 
of  his  son,  uho  was  afterwuids  the  renowned  Akbar  ;  and  thus 
terminated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Afghans  over  Hindostan.  Ho- 
niayon  lived  only  about  a  year  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory.; 
his  deatli  is  thus  related  bv  Ferishta  in  the  language  of  Dow. 

"  lathe  evening  of  the  first  llibbi,  Homayon  v/alked  out  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  library,  and  sat  down  there  for  some  time  to 
enjoy  the  iVesh  air.     When  tjie  Emperor  begain  to  descend  the 
steps  of  the  stairs,  from  the  terrace,  the  crier,  according  to  custom, 
proclaimed  the  time  of  prayers.     Tiic  King,  conformably  to  the 
practice  of  religion,  stood  still  upon  this  occasion,  and  repeated  the 
culma  (or  creed),  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  second  step  of  the 
stairs,  till  the  proclamation  M-as  ended.     When  he  was  going  to 
rise,  he  supported  himself  upon  a  staff,  which  unfortunately  sli))ped 
u-pon  the  marble,  and  the  King  fell  headlong  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.     He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  laid  upon 
his  bed :  he  soon  recovered  his  speech,  and  the  physicians  achiiinis- 
tered  all  their  art;  but  in  vain  :  for  upon  the  eleventh,  about  sub 
set,  his,  soul  took  her  fl^ight  to  paradise.     He  was  buried  in  the  new 
city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  a  noble  tomb  was  erected   ' 
over  him,  some  years  after,  by  his  son  Akbar.     Homaj'o'n  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  ybaftj,  both  iu 
Cabul  and  ludia,''     Vol.  H.  p.  196. 

The  independence  of  Bengal  Expired  with  Shere  Shall  ;  o» 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  Delhi,  it  merged  into  the  empire  : 
afterwards  it  was  sometimes  an  integral  government  as  a  province 
of  the  empire^  and  at  others  it  was  occupied  by  rebtUious  chiefs  5 
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Jbut  its  Niiwahs  never  became  absolutely  iiidi^pendent,  till  tlie 
declension  and  extinction  of  the  anllioiity  of  tlit;  iNiogliuls  on  the 
deatli  of  Mohaniiiied  II.  in  1747.  'ilie  power  (jf  tlie  Englisb 
was  esiabiislicd  in  Bengal  within  ten  years  from  that  period. 

The  I'jnperor  Akbar  ascended  the  throne  of  Hindostaii  A.D. 
1556  ;  and  his  reign  lasting  about  jO  years  very  nearly  synchro- 
nizes willi  that  (^f  our  Queen  !"l!izabetu.  His  youth  gave  promise 
of  future  excellence,  which  his  niaturer  a»c  abundanllv  fuliiiled. 
It  h;is  rarely  fallen  to  tiie  lot  of  the  historian  to  record  virtues  of 
a  more  prnicc'.v  cast  thau  those  which  distinguished  this  Jiii;hly- 
gifted  nionaich.  Ferisliiu  ha.s  drawn  \i\iy  character  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  : 

*'  He  loved  glory  to  excess,  and  thirsted  after  a  reputation  for 
personal  valour ;  he  encouraged  learning  with  the  bounty  of  kings, 
und  delighted  in  history,  Vviildi  is  in  truth  the  school  ol'siovereigns. 
As  his  wariri  and  active  disposition  prompted  him  to  perform  actions 
^vorthy  of  the  divine  pen  of  the  poet,  so  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
heroic  compositions  in  verse.  In  short,  the  faults  of  Akbar  were 
virtues  carried  to  extremes  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  did  things  beneath 
the' dignity  of  a  great  king,  he  never  did  any  thing  unworth}'  of  a 
good  man.  His  name  lives,  and  wiil  for  ever  live,  the  glory  of  the 
housi!  of  Tinmr,  and  an  example  of  renown  to  the  kings  of  th.e 
world."     Do'.v,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

•*  During  his  long  reign,  Akbar  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  to 
ascertain  the  population,  the  natural  productions,  the  mauutiictm-es, 
&.C.  of  the  dilierent  provinces ;  the  result  of  which,  with  various 
jregaliitio'.is  irrising  liiereironi,  were  formed  into  a  book  called  the* 
Aijccn  Ak'jar-^,  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  which  still  exists  in  the ' 
Persian  language.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  ferocity  of  his 
i;c)u:)try!i;eiA  J  was  iiuiulgent  to  tiie  religion  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  and  vvishing  to  revive  tlse  learning  of  the  Brahmins, 
which  had  been  perc-ecuted  as  profane  b}^  the  fgnorant  Muftis,  he 
ordered  the  celebrated  observatory  at  Benares  to  be  repaired, 
invited  tlie  Brahmins  to  return  to  their  studies,  and  assured  them  of 
his  protection."     Craw  ford's  Sketches,  Vol.  i.  p.  91-. 

^J^he  Ayeen  Akbary  was  drawn  up  by  Abul  Fazil  the  mii'.ister 
of  Akbaj-,  u'.id  the  Sully  of  his  comitry.  It  lias  been  transl  ited 
by  Cladwin ;  and  affoids  us  a  view  which  is  still  very  interesting, 
of  the  statistics  of  Jiindoi^slan.  Our  concern,  however,  with 
Akbar  is  coulined  to  the  affuirs  of  Bengal. 

We  have  seen  that  Bengal  ceased  to  be  an  independent  king- 
dom in  the  time  of  Shere  J^hah ;  but  the  line  of  jMohaujniedan 
Bengal  kings  stdl  remained.  The  last  of  ir.ese  .Daood  Khan, 
abandoning  the  politics  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  consented 
to  hold  his  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  and  relying  upon  his  im- 
pieuse  resources,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  preceding 
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peaceful  reign,  sought  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  Akbar,  and^  . 
marched  an  army  into  his  territories.     Daood,  being  driven  from, 
gome  strong  posts,  was  pursued  into  Orissa,  where  he  made  a 
formidable  stand  :  his  chief  reliance  was  on  200  furious  e]c[)hauts 
placed  in  the  front  of  his  line  of  battle;    whilst  his  antagonist 
Ixad  a  number  of  small  cannon  mounted  on  carriages.     The  con- 
test was  the  severest,  M'hich  had  ever  taken  place  between  the 
Moghuls  and  the  Afghans.     Victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
former,  but  it  was  dearly  purchased.     Five  d;iys  ela[)sed,  before 
the  conquerors  were  in  a  condition  to  advance  :  Daood,  however, 
solicited  peace,  and  was  suffered  to  retain  the  province  of  Orissa, 
while  his  conqueror  Monaim  Khan  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal ;    but  shortly  afterwards  he  died  at  Gour  in  a 
pestilence,  which  raged  in  that  unhealthy  district.     The  death  of 
Monaim  served  the  Afghans  as  a  signal  for  insurrection ;  but  after 
some  resistance  they  were  again  defeated,  and  Daood  being  taken 
prisoner  was  condemned  to  lose  his  iiead  :   the  line  of  Moham- 
medan Bengal  kings,  which   was  terminated  by  his  death,  had 
subsisted  above  '2.30  years;  and  with  him  the  Afghan  nation  lost 
their  sovereignty  over  Bengal,  of  which  they  had  been   in  pos- 
session for  nearly  four  centuriies.     Our  author  remarks ; 

"  The  government  of  the  Afghans  in  Bengal  cannot  be   said  to 
have  been  nionarchial,  but  nearly  resciuljlcd  the  feudal  system, 
mtroduced  by  tlie  Goths  mvl  Vandals   into  Europe.     Bukhtyar 
Khuliiy,  and  the  succeeding  conquerors,  made  choice  of  a  certain 
district  as  their  own  domain  :  tlie  other  districts  M-er^  assigned  to 
the  inferior  chiefs,  who  subdivided  the  lands  amongst  their  petty 
commanders,  each  of  whom  maintained  a  certain  number  of  soldiers, 
composed  principally  of  their  relations  or  dependants ;  these  per- 
sons however  did  not  cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  but  each  officer 
was  the  landlord  of  a  sraall  estate,  having  under  him   a  certain 
number  of  Hindoo  tenants,  to  whom,  from  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  he  conducted  himself-  v/ith  justice   and  moderation  :   and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  change  of  masters,  and  constant 
scenes  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  in  which  private  property  was  little 
regarded,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  comparative  luqipiness ;  and  agriculture  would  have  flou- 
rished, as  it  subsequently  did  in  another  part  of  India,  under  the 
government  of  their  countrymen,  the  Rohillas. 

"  The  condition  of  the  upper  classes  of  Hindoos,  must,  doubt- 
less, have  been  much  deteriorated  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  Afghan  officers,  averse  to  business,  or  frequently  called  away 
from  their  homes  to  attend  their  chiefs,  farmed  out  their  estates  to 
the  opulent  Hindoos,  who  were  also  permitted  to  retain  the  advan- 
tages of  manufactures  and'commerce. 

'*  The  authority  of  the  Afghan  kings  of  Bengal  depended  much 
upon  their  personal  ability  and  conduct.     We  have  seen  them,  on 
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some  occasions,  actinjr  as  despotic  sovereigns  ;  at  other  times  pos- 
Sesvinij  little  or  no  inliiience  beyond  the  town  or  city  in  which  they 
retnided, — ■often  insulted,  and  tven  murdered,  by  their  menial 
servants."    P.  164-. 

By  the  death  of  Daood,  Bengal  tofiether  with  Behar  and 
Orissa    tell   into   the    uncontrouied    possession    of   Akbar,    and 
^logliuls  for  the  most  part  were  appointed  to   the  government. 
The  Mogluil  chiefs,  however,  becoming  disgusted  and  disaffected 
in  consequence  of  some  new  financial  arrangements,  the  Emperor 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  gave  the  command  of  a 
powerful  army   to   a  Hindoo,   the   Kaja  Todermul.     This  was 
found  to  be  a  [;olitic  step  ;  the  Haja  by  his  great  intluence  among 
the  Hindoo  zemindars  prevailed  upon  them  to  withhold  from  die 
rebels  the  necessary  supplies ;    while  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
eliabled,   by  the  pronipt  remittance  of  half  a  million  of  rupees 
from  ihe  Enperor,  to  })uy  them  in  ready  money  for  every  thing 
brought  to  his  camp.     Similarity  of  religion  served  to  increase 
tjieir  zeal ;  and  famine  soon  compelled  the  rebels  to  separate  in 
search  of  food,     'ihe  conduct,  however,  of  the  vizier,  who  very 
unseasonably  called   upon  sevt^sal  chieftains  in  the  raja's  army  to 
account  for  sums  of  money  received  in  iheir  foriHer  conur.ands, 
destroyed  the   harmony,   which    had  hitherto  subsisted  amonc 
them,  and  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Emperor. 
At  no  period  did  Akbar  during  his  long  reign  liiid  himself  involved 
in  so  njuch  embairassnient.     He  was  prevented  from   placing 
himself  at  th.e  head  of  the  Raja's  army  by  disturbances,  which 
had  brokt  n  out  in  Guzerat;    and  he  was  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion by  lii,>  own  LrotlKr  from  (Jabul.     In  these  ditiiculties  he 
was  obliged  to  solicit  the  services  of  nobles,  who  had  Xowj  with- 
drawn  from  the  court  disgraced  or  in  disgust.     To  one  of  these, 
Aazim   Khan,  he  «ave  the  chief  conuiiand  of  the  armv  in  Beharj 
who  reported,  however,  that  every  thing  \\as  to  be  dreaded  fioiu 
the  distractions^  which  prevailed  in  the  eastern  provinces.     The, 
Emperor,   therefore,  to  avert  the  mischiefs  of  divided  aulhoiity, 
superseded  the  Raja,  and  appointed  Aazim  Khan  to  the  unitcii 
government  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Urissa.       Soon   afterwards, 
lipwever,  we  liiid  the  latter  province  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans, 
Mho  seem  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  alert  to  establish  them- 
selves, wherever  they  could  discover  an  opening.  Bengal  and  Behar 
still  remained  subject  to  tlie  Imperial  authority,  and  were  given  to 
the  liaja  IVIan  Sing,  but  the  Afghans  still  mainlaiut'd  themselves  in 
Orissa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  liaja  was  animated  to  more  vigorous 
exertions  by  indignation  at  iht  ir  impiety  in  ha-.ii'.g  seized  upon 
ihe  sacred  territory,  -and  temple  of  Jageuiaut :    having  recovered 
Orissa  to  the  Emperor,  he  made  Rnjeujuhel  on  the  Ganges,  the 
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capital  or  the  three  provinces.     But  though  the  Afghans  were 
subdued,  their  spirit  was  still  unbroken  :    during  the  remainder. 
of  Akbar's  reign  they  twice  invaded  Bengal,  but  were  expelled 
by  the  Kaja  Man  Sing.     Akbar's  death  took  place,  A.D.  1()()5, 
The  empire,  though  less  extensive  th:in  it  had  been  under  some 
of  the  princes  of  the  Afghan  dynasty,  was  far  more  lirmly  con- 
solidated :  it  conjprised  the  countries  lynig  between  (he  lyth  and 
.^(itli  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  extended  about  twenty  five 
degrees  from   east  to  west.      The  military  eytabli.shment  was 
500,000  horse  and  the  same  number  of  infantry;    and  the  re- 
venues were. 32  millions  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  produce 
of  the  earth  is  live  times  cheaper  tlian  in  England,  besides  cus- 
tomary presents  to  a  large  ainount.     Such  was  the  tiourithing 
condition  of  the  house  of  Timur  under  a  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  used  despotic  power,  chieHy  in   promoting  the  pros]>erity 
of  the  nations  placed  under  iiis  controul.     He  died  at  Agra, 
says  Ferishta,  **  amidst  the  tears  of  his  subjects,  who  loved  him 
as  their  lather,  admired  him  as  their  leader^  and  feared  him  as 
their  prince."     It  is  curious  to  reflect,,  that  the  conduct  of  men, 
iu  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Z'ugliis  and  TamerUine,  slsould 
abate  our  horror   of  despotism,   while  the  enormities,   which 
usually  mark  the  career  of  vulgar  tyrants,  raised  to  power  by 
popular  acclamation,  warn  us  to  guard  our  freedom. 

Akbar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jcliangire;  one  of  whose 
fu"st  acts  was  to  recall  Kaja  Man  Sing  from  Bengal,  and  to  con- 
fer the  government  of  the  three  provinces  on  his  own  foster- 
brother  Cuttub  .Addeen ;  whtfse  arrival"  at  Rajenuihel  gives  rise 
to  the  following  very  curious  and  romantic  piece  of  history,  taken 
principally  from  Dow. 

"  Seme  months  after  tlie  arifival  of  the  new  governor  at  the 
Citp'itaV  of  Bengal,  he  took  offence  that  Shere  Afgttn,  a  nobleman 
celebrated  for  his  great  prowess,  but  who,  disgusted  with  court, 
had  retired  to  liis  estate  in  BurdMTai,  had  not  come  i.b  Rajemahel, 
to  congratufate  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  government ;  he 
tlierefore  summoned  him  to  appear,  and  to  clear  himself  froiii  some 
charges  of  whiehhe  stood  accused.  Shere,  suspectirjg  that  trea- 
clicry  was  designed,  refused  to  move  from  Burdwau ;  and  tlie  Vice- 
roy, having  represented  this  contumacious  conduct  to  the  Emperor, 
received  orders  to  send  Shere  Afgun  a  prisoner  to  court ;  and  if 
this  measure  should  be  found  impracticable,  to  put  him  to  death, 
either  by  open  foi'ce  or  by  stratagem. 

"  Such  were  the  ostensible  motives  assigned  for  this  francacf  ion  ;  . 
but,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  real  cause  of  this  event,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  revert  to  the  History  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  introduce 
to  the  reader  one  of  the  moit  celebrated, characters  that  has  ever 
appeared  oil  the  theatre  of  Ajfah. 
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-'  About  t;renty  years  before  this  period,  Chaja  A  lass,  a  native^ 
of  the   western  Tartiiry,  left  that  country  to  push  his  fortune  in" 
Hiiuloostnn.     He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
fallen  into  decay  by  various  revolutions  of  fortune.     lie,  however, 
had  received  a  good   education,  which  was  all  his  parents  could 
bestow.     Falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman  as  poor  as  hJtnself, 
he  married;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  her  the  very 
necessaries  of  life.     Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  lie  turned  his' 
thoughts  upon  India,  the  usual  resource  of  the  needy  Tartars  of  the, 
north.     He  left  privately  friends,  who,  either  would  not,  or  could 
not  assist  him,  and  turned  his  face  to  a  foreign  country.     His  all  " 
consisted  of  one  sorry  horse,   and  a  very  small  sum  of  money, 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  sale  of  his  other  effects.     Placing 
liis  wife  upon  the  horse,  he  walked  by  her  side.     She  happened  to 
be  with  child,  and  could  ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  great  a  journey. 
Their  scanty  pittance  of  money  was  soon  expended  :  they  had  eveii ' 
subsisted  for  some  days  upon  ch'arity,  when  they  arrived  on  th« 
skirts   of  the   Great  Solitudes  which  separate  "i'artary   from   the 
dominions  of  the  family  of  Timur,  in  India.     No  house  was  there 
to  cover  tiiem  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  no  hand  to  ' 
relieve  their  wants.     To  return,  was  certain  misoiy ;  to  proceed 
was  apparent  destruction. 

"  Tiiey  had  fasted  three  days:  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the' 
wife  of  xUass  v/as  taken  in  labour.  She  began  to  reproach  her 
husband  for  leaving  his  native  country  at  an  unfortunate  hour;  for 
exchanging  a  quiet,  though  poor  life,  for  the  ideal  prospect  of 
wealth  in  a  distant  country.  In  this  disti*e<-S9d  situation  she  brought 
forth  a  daughter.  Tliey  remained  in  the  place  for  some  hours, 
wi-th  a  vain  hope  that  travellers  might  pass  that  w-ay.  They  were 
disappointed:  huinan  feet  seldom  tread  these  desferts.  The  sua 
declined  apace:  they  feared  the  approach  of  night':  the  place  was 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts;  and  should  they  escape  their  hunger,  thev 
must  fall  by  their  own.  Chaja  Aias^,'  in  this"  extremity,  having 
placed  his  wife  on  the  hor.-:e,  found  hirnself  so  much  exhausted 
th^it  he  could  scarcely  move.  To  carry  the  child  was  impossible : 
the  mother  could  not  even  hold  herself  fast  on  the  horse.  A  loni;- 
contest  began  between  humrniity  and^necessit}^:  the  latter  prevailed, 
and  they  agreed  to  expose  tlie  child  on  the  higlnvay.  The  infant, 
covered  with  leaves,  was  placed  under  a  tree;  and  the  disconsolate  ' 
parents  proceeded  in  tears. 

*'  When  they  had  advanced  abojit  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  mother  could  no  longer 'distinguish  the  solitar}' tree 
under  which  she  had  left  her  daughter,  she  gave  way  to  grief;  and 
throwing  herself  fi-Oi-a  the  horse  on  the  ground,  exclaimed,' *'-my 
child!  my  child!"  She  endeavoured  to  raise  herself;  but  she  had 
no  strength  to  return.  A iass  was  pierced  to  the  heart.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  his  wife  to  sit  down  :  he  promised  to  bring  her  the 
infant.  He  arrived  at  the  place.  No  sooner  liad  his  eyes  reached 
the  child,  than  he  was  almost  struck  dead  with  horror.     A'Wack 
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snake,  it  is  said,  was  coiled  around  it. :  and  Aiass  believed  he  bchdd 
him  extending  hisfatal  jaws  to  devonr  the  Infant.  The  father  rushed , 
forward :  the  serpent  alarmed  at  hi.s  Yooilcration,  retired  into  the 
lioUow  tree.  He  took  up  his  daujjhter  unhurt,  and  returned  to  the 
mother.  He  gave  her  child  into  her  arms;  and,  as  he  was  inform- 
ing lier  of  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  infant,  some  travellers  ap- 
peared, and  soon  relieved  them  of  all  their  wants.  They  proceed- 
ed gradually,  and  came  to  Lahore. 

"  The  Emperor  Akbar,  at  the  arrival  of  Aiass,  kept  his  court  at 
I^ahore.  Asuf  Khan,  one  of  that  monarch's  principal  omrahs, 
attended  then  the  presence.  He  was  a  distant  relation  to  Aiass 
and  he  received  him  ivith  attention  and  Iriendship.  To  employ  him, 
he  made  him  his  own  secretary.  Aiass  soon  recommended  himself 
to  Asuf  in  that  station  ;  and,  by  some  accident,  his  diligence  and 
ability  atti-acted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  who  raised  him  to  the 
command  of  a  thousand  horse.  He  became,  in  process  of  time, 
master  of  the  household ;  and  his  genius  being  still  greater  than 
even  his  good  fortune,  he  raised  himself  to  the  office  and  title  of 
Aetimad-ul-Dowla,  or  High-treasurer  of  the  empire.  Thus  he, 
who  had  almost  perished  through  mere  want  in  the  desert,  became, 
in  tne  space  of  a  few  years,  the  lirst  subject  in  India. 

*'  The  daughter,  who  had  been  born  to  Aiass  in  the  desert, 
received,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Lahore,  the  name  of  Mher-ul- 
Nissa,  or  the  Sun  of  Women.  She  had  some  right  to  the  appella- 
tion ;  for  in  beauty  she  excelled  all  the  ladies  of  the  east.  She  was 
educated  with  the  utmo.st  care  and  attention.  Jn  music,  in  dancing, 
in  poetry,  in  painting,  she  had  no  equal  among  her  sex.  Her  dis- 
position was  volatile,  her  wit  lively  and  satirical,  her  spirit  lofty  and 
uncontrouled.  Selini,  the  prince-royal,  visited  one  day  her  father. 
When  the  public  entertainment  was  over,  when  all,  except  the 
principal  guests,  were  withdrawn,  and  wine  was  brought  on  the 
table,  the  ladies,  according  to  cu.«;tom,  were  introduced  in  their 
veils.  The  ambition  of  Mher-ul-Nis.sa  aspired  to  a  conquest  of  the 
prince.  She  sung, ^ — he  was  in  raptures;  she  danced, — he  could 
hardly  be  restrained  by  thp  rules  of  decency  to  his  place.  Her 
stature,  her  shape,  her  gait,  had  raised  his  ideas  of  her  beauty  to 
the  highest  pitch.  When  his  eyes  seemed  to  devour  her,  she,  as 
by  accident,  dropt  her  veil;  and  shone  upon  him,  at  once,  with  all 
her  charms.  The  confusion,  which  she  could  well  feign,  on  the 
occasion,  heightened  the  beauty  of  her  foce.  Her  timid  eye  by 
stealth  fell  upon  the  prince,  and  kindled  all  his  soul  into  love.  He 
was  silent  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening.  She  endeavoured 
to  confirm,  by  her  wit,  the  conquest  which  the  charxns  of  her 
person  had  made."     P.  192.    . 

We  regret  that  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  abridge  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter.  Selini,  who  was  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Jehangire,  is  overpowered  by  charms  played  off  witli  so 
njuch  dexterity:    JNlherrul-Kissa  had  been  beViotlied   by   her 
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father  to  Shere  Afgun  :  Alcbar  honourably  refuses  to  employ  liis 
influence  in  dissdlviiig  the  contract :  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
Siicrc;  and  Sehm  ascends  tlie  throne.,  cjhcre  is  loaded  with 
honours,  but  is  at  the  same  time  insidiously  exposed  to  daiigers, 
which  remind  us  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  :  but  he  escapes  from 
them  all,  till  at  length  Cuttul),  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
contrives  to  circumvent  and  dispatch  him^  but  not  without  the 
sacritice  of  his  own  life.  Mher-ul-Nissa  is  not  absolutely  incon- 
solable, and  Jehangire  repents  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  never 
to  see  the  lady,  who  had,  though  unconsciously,  been  the  cause 
of  his  favorite  Cuttub's  death.  The  marriaje,  therefore  is  so- 
lenmized  ;  and  the  Empress  under  the  new  name  of  Noor  Jehaii 
(Light  of  the  World)  conjointly  M'ith  Jehangire  rules  the  Enjpire 
of  India. 

*'  A  circumstance  so  uncommon,"  says  our  autlior,  "  in  an 
Asiatic  government,  is  thus  recorded  on  the  coin  of  that  penod : 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jehanjjire  gold  acquired  a  hundred  timea 
ftdditioual  value,  by  the  name  of  the  Empress  Noor  Jelian." 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  and  daring  spirit ;  and  while 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power  she  broke  through  the  re^trnints 
ordinarily  imposed  upon  her  sex  in  the  East,  she  seems  net  tO 
iiave  been  addicted  to  cruelty  or  any  other  vice,  and  maintained 
the  reputation  of  unblemished  chastity.  She  survived  the  Em- 
peror many  years,  but  after  his  death  retired  upon  a  splendid  pen- 
sioij,  and  died  at  Lahore. 

The  successor  of  Cuttub  Addeen  in  the  government  of  Bengal 
Mas  .Jehangire  Cooly  Khan  ;  a  j)ersonage,  who  is  described  as  an 
odd  compound  of  rigour  and  whim  :  his  method  of  prevailing 
upon  tardy  tenants  to  pay  up  their  arrears  is  to  us  quite  original; 
though  we  doubt  w  hether  it  would  have  much  eifect  upon  English 
farmers : 

*'  In  his  disposition  were  blended  the  opposite  qualities  of  piety 
and  cruelty :  he  constantly  retained  in  his  service  a  liundred  per- 
sons, who  could  repeat  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  who,  at  the  end  of 
every  repetition,  bestowed  on  him  the  merit  arising  therefrom.  He 
also  attended  prayers  five  times  daily,  and  was  much  employed  in 
religious  offices ;  but,  as  a  judge,  he  was  inexorable.  While  engaged 
in  prayers,  he  frequently,  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  flogging,  hanging,  or  beheading  a  culprit.  He  was  at  all 
times  attended  by  a  hundred  trumpeters,  who,  whenever  the  villa- 
gers disputed  with  him  respecting  their  rrnts,  used  to  make  so 
dreadful  a  noise,  as  terrified  the  rustics  into  submission.  He  was 
also  constantly  accompanied  by  a  hundred  Cashmirian  archers,  who 
could  bring  down  the  smallest  bird  in  its  flight,  and  wlio  were  ready 
to  pierce  with  their  arrows  any  person  pointed  out  in  the  crowd  : 
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in  sliort,  he  was  detested  by  tlie  inliabitants  of  Behar  ;  but,  fortu- 
jiately  tor  those  of  Bengal,  he  died  in  httle  more  than  a  year  after 
he  had  assumed  that  government,  and  before  he  had  time  to  make 
them  feel  the  effects  of  his  cruelty.  .  ■ 

We  have  hitherto  heard  nothing"  of  the  Emopeans  in  HinHo«- 
tau  :  ill  a  luUue  nuniiier  we  sliali  have  occasion  to  trace  tii« 
origin  of  lliat  povver^  which  havuig  been  shared  among  diftcrent 
I'iuropeuii  slates,  is  now  exchisively  possessed  by  the  British. 

(To  he  contiiined.) 
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Criticism,  as  it  was  first  instituted  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  science,  was  intended  as  a  standard  of  sound  judgement^  \o 
illustrate  the  principles  of  ihe  sublime  and  beautiful  by  examples 
drav\n  from  the  most  perfect  models,  not  to  select  and  magnify 
the  failures  of  mediocrity ;  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  a  cele- 
brated work,  and  not  to  descend  to  those  trifling  ncgligcncles  and 
errors,  which  must  escape  even  the  great(;st  poet  in  the  fervour 
of  his  imagination,  and  in  the  length  of  his  labour.  But  when 
the  style  of  the  poet  and  the  taste  of  the  age  have  mutually  vi- 
tiated each  other,  the  genius  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  must  be  recalled  to.  the  tirst  principles 
of  the  art.  Respecting  these,  it  is  neither  within  the  limits  nor 
the  intention  of  our  present  design  h)  enter  into  an  investigation 
of  their  prop(rties,  or  a  disquisition  on  their  merits;  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  he  who  feels  an  anxiety  that  his 
poetry  may  live  beyond  the  capricious  applause  of  the  present 
day,  must  form  his  style  upon  th(!st>  gene  ral  rules  which  are  the 
land-marks  of  crilicism  in  every  age,  and  which,  long  after  the 
manmirisms  of  o«e  period  have  been  forgottwn  in  the  solecisms 
of  another,  will  secure  him  the  permanent  admijutiou  of  pos- 
terity. 

There  w^as  a  time  w  hen  the  fashion  of  tlje  day  displayed  itself 
in  luxuriance  of  imagery,  quainlness  of  allusion,  and  ambition  of 
iTierelricious  ornament  y  the  taste  of  the  present  age  appears  to 
be  lost  in  the  admiration  of  a  mawi.ish  afiectation  of  simplicity, 
■which  it  dignities  by  the  name  of  Nature,,  and  to  sanction  a  ser- 
vile and  insipid  copy  of  the  meanness  and  awkwardness  of  our' 
black  letter  ballads.  The  dotage  of  poetry  will  betake  itself,  af 
a  last  jesoiuce,  to  tke  imitalioii  of  the  trifles  and  absurdities  of> 
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ks  childhood  ;  as  the  old  nurse  (according  to  G.  Colmaii's  apt 
illiislr;itioii)  delights  to  ape  the  unineauiiig  prattle  of  the  infant 
in  her  arms.  Poets  of  a  second-rate  geiiius  must  flatter  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  age  in  w  hich  they  live,  in  order  to  secure  that 
admiration  atid  applaine  which  are  the  objects  of  their  arni>ition. 
But  it  is  a  ciicmn.stauce  to  be  nurcij  lamented  when  those,  whose 
powers  both  ofinvcnlion  and  expression  might  place  them  above 
a  negligent  submission  to  the  absurdities  of  the  reigning  taste, 
become  its  victims. 

These  cursory  remarks  have  been  called  fortli  by  a  general 
view  of  the  poem  before  us,  which,  from  the  uuexampied  rapi- 
pidity  of  its  circuhition,  and  from  the  general  applause  with 
which  it  has  been  received^  becomes  a  prominent  object  in  the 
poetical  departujent  of  a  literary  journal.  Lord  Byron  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  author  of  t^o  poems  since  his  re- 
turn to  England.  Of  the  general  character  of  his  writmgs  we  may 
with  justice  assert,  that  he  conceives  forcibly,  and  draws  origi- 
naily,  with  a  prevailing  tenilency  to  gloom  and  despondency.  Yet 
melancholy  as  are  the  strains  of  the  "  Biideof  Abydos,"  it  is 
distinguished'  from  his  former  productions  by  a  larger  portion  of 
tenderness  and  alfect;on.  For  this  gloomy  bias,  the  noble  Lord 
may  perhaps  avail  himself  of  the  aiitlioiity  of  ^Nlad.  de  Staei,  a- 
lady  whom  every  one  seems  eager  to  cite,  and  proud  to  admire  : 
we  should  indeed  doubt  whether  any  Review,  on  any  subject, 
could  have  a  chance  of  being  read,  if  it  did  not  contain  a  quota- 
tion from  this  celebrated  authoress,  as  a  passport  to  approbation^ 
''  A  I'cpoque,  oil  nos  vivons,  la  ujelancolie,  est  la  veritable  in- 
spiration d[\  talent;  cjui  ne  se  sent  pas  atteiut  par  ce  sentiment,' 
ne  pent  pas  pretendre  a  une  grande  gloire  comme  ecrivaiu  :  c'est 
a  ce  prix,  quelle  est  achetce/' 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Anatolia,  in  the  court  of  »• 
powerful  padia  of  that  province,  situated,  as  the  title  iufcrms  us, 
near  Abydns.  The  unity  of  place  is  strictty  preserved  through- 
out the  whole  story,  as  at  no  tmie  are  we  transported  bevond 
the  environs  of  the  pacha's  haram.  The  noble  Lord's  predilec- 
tion for  'I'ujkish  ground  is  readily  accounted  for  by  his  actual 
visit  to  the  scenes  most  congenial  to  his  fancy,  and  best  explained' 
by  the  eftusions  of  his  own  feelings. 

"  Oil  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 
These  feet  have  pressed  the  sacred  shore." 

The  features  of  a  country,  wlii eh  we  have  personallv  v.itnessed'f 
are  dccribcd  with  an  accuracy  which  iro  industrv  nor  rendiu'r  can 
emulate^  and  are  pourtrayed  with  a  nalr.ial  warmlh,  wh;cii  no 
effort  of  iniaguiation  can  impart.  Souibey  having  pre  (x-r-uj.im^ 
tfee' Ijeldfi  of  high-tiown  romance,  and   \V.   Scott  ba\i»g  rua« 
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sacked  llie  archives  of  feodal  times,  arid  the  scenery  of  his  nati(?e 
inoiintains,  to  dress  out  his  ^vild  and  wandering  strains.  Lord 
Byron  has  wisely  chosen  his  station  on  Turkish  ground.  The 
plains  of  the  lesser  Asia  may  be  said  to  have  been  hitherto  un- 
trodden by  the  footsteps  of  modern  poets ;  and  from  the  partia- 
lity which  our  noble  author  seems  to  entertain  for  his  ground,  we 
may  hope  that  these  tales  of  love  are  but  a  prelude  to  a  poem  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  magnificent  structure,  founded  on  one  of 
those  bold  and  proniinent  points,  which  the  revolutions  in  the 
'^I'urkish  empire  appear  to  present. 

V\'hen,  however,  a  native  of  the  British  Isles  reads  of  the 
"  clin^e  of  the  East  and  the  land  of  the  Sun,"  ho  is  apt  to 
travel,  in  imaginati'jn,  some  degrees  beyond  the  lesser  Asia. 
From  our  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Persia 
as  the  land  of  the  Sun,  being  represented  as  such  both  in  the 
page  of  historv  ami  the  hclions  of  poetry,  from  the  adoration 
there  paid  to  the  heuyeniy  bodies,  and  from  its  situation  as  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  extension  of 
Oiir  geographical  knowledge,  we  are  not  likely  to  contract  our 
ideas  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  projected  sphere,  taking  our- 
selves as  ihe  middle  point;  nor  from  the  accession  of  Persian 
poetry,  both  real  and  tslctiiious,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
poured  in  upon  us,  sliali  we  be  inclined  to  withdraw  our  alle- 
giance from  the  ancient  dominions  of  llie  solar  majesty.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  the  [{impire  of  the  East,  the  seat  of  which  was 
at  Constantinople,  but  we  nuist  at  the  same  time  remember,  that 
it  was  called  the  Empire  of  the  East  in  contraiiistinction  only  to 
the  Empire  of  the  West ;  but  when  to  the  "  dime  of  the  East" 
is  added  "  the  land  of  the  Sun,"  we  cannot  but  extend  our  ideas 
to  countries  far  more  eastward  in  actual  position,  and  more  pe- 
culiarly the  land  ot  the  Sun  in  poetical  geography.  If,  however, 
i\\e  noble  I>ord's  more  accurate  information,  or  more  classical 
fancy,  should  term  the  whole  of  the  region  to  the  east  of  Greece 
the  land  of  the  Sun,  we  cannot  contend  against  his  interpretation 
of  "  Anatolia,"  although,  to  our  minds,  the  idea  attached  to  its 
derivation  has  been  long  since  lost. 

The  tale  opens  with  the  Pacha  Giaflfir  seated  in  his  divan,  witlv 
a  countenance  of  more  than  usual  anxiety  and  thought.  He 
orders  Haroun,  the  chief  of  his  eunuchs,  to  conduct  his  daughter 
Zuleika  from  her  tower  into  his  presence,  that  he  may  acquaint 
her  with  his  determination  respecting  her  future  disposal.  His 
son  Selim  here  excuses  her  absence  from  the  haram,  she  having 
\yandered,  under  his  protection,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
an  eastern  morning.  To  this  account  the  pacha  re])lies  with  in- 
dignation, '' Son  of  a  slave:"'  and  reproaches  him  in  the  bit- 
terest terms  with  the  degradation  of  such  ii. active  pursuits,,  and 
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t'le  cowardice  of  a  contemphitive  mind.  "  Son  of  a  slave/'  re- 
plies Seliin  ill  tliouglit^  ''  and  a/io  luy  siier"  'j'lie  angry  eye  of 
Selim  is  met  by  thai  uf  liis  father,  who  reads  in  it  the  sullen  and 
rebtllious  purpose  of  his  heart,  but  mistrusts  his  power  of  exe- 
<:utio«.  This  scene  of  anger  and  altercation  is  broken  off  by 
the  intrf)di!Ctioii  of  Zuleika,  in  honour  of  whose  appearance  the 
j)oet  changes  his  measure. 

*'  Soft — as  the  memory  of  buried  love^ 

I'ure — as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above— 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  cot  of  grief." 

She  is  informed  of  her  father's  intention  to  wed  her  to  one  of 
the  line  of  Carasman,  Oglou,  the  Bey  or  Governor  of  Magnesia. 
She  hears  her  sentence  wnh  silence  and  submission,  but  not 
W'ithout  a  tear. 

*<  So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry — 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfulness. 
Even  pity  scarce  can  wish  jt  Jess." 

The  Ciaffir  ujounts  his  steed,  and  accompanied  by  his  ^loorlsh 
.attendants  hastens  to  witness  the  exercise  of  his  troops.  An  in- 
terview now  ensues  between  Zuleika  and  her  brother,  which  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  a  scene  in  the  Etliwald  of  Miss  liaillie. — 
'1  he  playful  fondness  of  Zuleika  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  same  interesting  feature  in  the  character  of  Bertha,  act  1.  sc. 
<i.  We  are  induced  to  mark  the  similitude^  as  the  manners  of 
both  the  females  are  foreign  to  the  general  description  of  poe- 
tical herojues.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  once  for 
all,  that  an  illustration  of  the  beauties  of  one  poem  bv  parallel 
passages  in  another,  different  perhaps  botli  in  style  and  language, 
pannot  be  construed  by  any  one,  who  can  extend  his  ideas  beyond 
the  mere  volume  before  him,  into  a  charge  of  plagiarism. 

To  return  to  the  story — Selim  still  renuiins  absorbed  in 
ihoughl;  the  playful  tenderness  of  Zuleika  is  in  vain  employed 
to  move  his  coiuitenance  from  its  mute  and  motionless  expres- 
sion. She  offers  him  a  rose,  as  a  messenger  (according  to  the 
'J  urkish  fable)  from  the  nighthigale  ;  promising  a  strain  more 
theerful  than  usual,  to  soothe  and  dissipate  lus  sorrow. 

"  What — not  receive  my  foolish  floweri 
Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest: 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 
And  knou est  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best? 
Oh,  Seliin  dear! — Oh  more  than  dearest! 
Say,  is  it  I  thou  hat'gt  cr  fearest  ? 

Come 
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Come  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine  and  songs  must  fail. 
Even  from  my  fabled  nightingale. — " 

She  utters  a  vow  that  without  his  consent  she  will  not  become 
the  bride  of  Osman  Bey^  as  she  conceives  that  he  must  have 
bteeii  the  euemv  of  her  brother.  Selini  is  rouzed  from  his  trance ; 
lie  explains  at  some  length  the  cause  of  his  nieiancholy,  in  the 
reproaches  of  his  father^  and  closes  his  speech  with  ni)stcrious 
threats  of  fixture  revenge  : 

"  Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear, 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near," 

The  answer  of  Zuleika  is  full  of  the  tenderest  expression. 
1  he  following  passage  brings  to  our  recollection  ?in  exquii^ito 
scene  in  Venice  Preserved,  Act  I. 

"  To  soothe  th)^  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty." 

"  Belvideka. 

"  Though  the  bare  earth  [)e  all  our  resting  place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clift  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  ]>iilow  for  thy  head, 
And  as  thou  sighing  ly'st,  and  swelled  with  sorrow 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  tliy  rest. 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  >vatch  thee  till  the  moruiug-'* 

Act  I, 

The  canto  concludes  with  n  prornise,  on  her  part,  to  meet  hini 
at  tnilii'ht  in  her  ceil  within  the  garden  of  the  harem  ;  and  here 
the  tale  assumes  a  dramatic  form  ;  and  indeed  the  entire,  scene, 
pcrliaps  even  the  whole  poem,  were  it  not  for  the  metre,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  scenic  representation.  But,  however  happy 
we  should  be  to  see  the  stoiy  and  the  expressions  of  the  pocni 
worked  into  a  legilin"!ate  drama,  we  tru>:it  ihat  it  will  not  be  dis- 
graced by  a  metamorphosis  into  that  farrago  of  absurdify,  a  mo- 
dern melodrama. 

In  the  second  canto,  the  tale  recommences  wilh  a  description 
of  the  chamber  of  Zuleika.  'i"he  ornaincius  of  a  'i\irkish  apart- 
nient  in  the  haram  are  accurately  pourlrayed.  The  poet  has 
Lere,  by  an  elegant  artifice,  tluown  into  ihe  last  line  the  circum- 
i-tance  which,  if  previously  known  by  the  reader,  would  have 
yejideied  such  a  description  Hat  and  uninteresting. 

i'  Roun4 
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"  rjound  liei-  lamp  of  fretted  £iolil 

Bloom  {lowers  in  urrnn  of  C'iiiiia's  mould; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 
And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume ; 
All  that  can  e^ye  or  sense  delii^ht 

Are  gathered  in  thaf,  gorgi'ous  room  — 

But3et  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom  — 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  tlie  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  anigiif?" 

The  next  stanza  discovers  her  in  the  garden,  with  Seliiri  l)\  her 
sivie,  in  llieir  wav  to  her  lavouiite  grotlm  On  her  arrival,  she 
tiuds  the  appearance  of  it  changed,  in  an  ohscurc  C()rner  she 
views  a  pile  of  arms,  and  a  sword  .staineil  \\ith  blood.  Selim 
'iirows  ofi  liis  vest,  and  discovers  himself  arnud  and  accoutred 
like  a  Galiongee,  ov  Turkish  sailor,  lie  unfolds  llie  nivster.oiis 
secret  "  that  lie  was  not  what  lie  secined,''  and  discovers  him- 
seU  to  be  no  lon;icr  now  the  brother  of  Znleika.  lier  answer  to 
tliCoC  uneNpocled  tidings  is  expressed  in  ail  ihe  pathos  of  unless 
inuoceiice. 

"  Oh  !  not  my  hrotlicr  ! — yet  unsay— 
God!  am  I  left  alone  on  earth; 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  da}-^ 
That  saw  my  solitary  birth! 
On!  v.ilt  tliou  love  me  now  no  more  f 
My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill; 
But  know  vie  all  I  was  before, 
Thy  sister— friend — Zuleika  still.'* 

Selim  relates  at  considerable  length  the  history  of  his  life. 
Jle  discovers  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Abdallah,  a  brother  of 
Giaitir.  A  ra!  corons  hatred  had  long  existed  between  the  bro- 
thers,  wliich  teriiiinaied  in  the  iiundcr  of  Abdallah,  from  u 
poison  which  was  administered  to  hini  while  in  the  bath,  by  the 
order  of  Giaffir.  From  some  doubtful  reason,  wliether  frcni  re- 
morse, or  from  the  desire  of  ah  heir,  Selim,  while  an  infant,  was 
secretly  adopted  by  Giaffir,  and  educated  as  his  own  s:)n.  ''I'he 
secret  of  his  real  birtli  was  disclosed  to  him  in  due  time  by  Ila- 
roun,  the  faithful  slave  of  his  father,  who  witnessed,  but  dared 
not  icvenge,  the  death  of  his  n)asttr.  In  process  of  time  the 
haughty  pride  of  GiaOir  discovered  itself  in  a  contemptuous  aver- 
sion to  the  cliild  of  a  murdered  brother,  and  the  indignation  of 
Seiiju  v,as  daily  increased  by  a  thirst  of  revenge  for  the  blood  of 
J)iii  iallier.  He  now  declares  himself  to  Zuleika  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  })iraces,  fo  whom  the  chance  of  an  adventure  had  iirst 
introduced  hun,  and  to  which  the  tyraimv  of  his  jiietended  father 
hud  driven  hini;  as  a  dieadlul  reiuge.     He  clgses  lijs  long  iiar, 
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ration  with  protestations  of  love,  and  a  requisition  that ,  botL  for  her 
father's  sake  and  iur  own,  she  would  %  with  him  that  very  night, 
as  tlie  moniing  would  \Mtness  the  arrival  of  Osnian  Bey.  The 
ensuing  lines  will  greet  th>;  classical  ear  as  a  lively  representation 
of  the  mute  amazement  of  the  appalled  but  innocent  Zuicika. 
The  draiiialic  effect  of  the  subsequent  passage  adds  a  spirit  of 
reality  to  the  scene. 

"  Zuleika  mute  and  motionless 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress — 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  hardened  into  stone; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niobe! — 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye 

Essayed  to  speak,  or  look  reply — 

Beneath  the  garden's  w^icket  porch 

Far  flaa;h'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  ! 

Another — and  another— and  another — • 

♦  Oh  flj' — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  brother!"* 

Giaffir  and  his  guards  hurry  on^  in  the  iieat  of  pursuit,  towards 
the  grotto. — Selini  stands  dauntless,  and  entreats  Zuleika  to  re- 
main there  for  her  own  security,  with  an  oath  that  he  will  not 
attempt  the  life  of  her  father. — He  ilies  to  his  comrades,  who 
are  seen  approaching  on  the  water  to  bis  rescue. 

"  His  boat  appears— not  five  oars  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave  ; 
His  band  arc  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  tliey  touch  the  land ! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water  !" 

He  falls  by  a  carbine,  from  the  hand  of  Giafiir,  and  his  body 
is  washed  from  the  shore  by  the  waves.  .Before  even  the  death 
of  Selim,  the  heart  of  Zuleika,  who  had  remained  motionless 
v.ithin  the  grotto,  had  burst  with  amazement,  fear,  and  anguish* 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ;  how  far  it  may  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  strict  probability  it  is  neither  fair  nor  neces- 
.sary  to  inquire,  as  the  inquiry  itself  could  not  be  snggcsted  but 
by  a  very  minute  invej^tigation  ;  since  then  there  is  no  incident 
utuch  appears  at  lirst  sight  t(-»  shock  our  credulity,  or  to  outrage 
our  belief,  we  are  bound  to  repose  orn-  confidence  in  the  usual 
licence  allowed  to  the  invention  of  pocivy.     The  urat^  of  lime 
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and  place,  which  are  so  nearly  preserved  throughout,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  life  into  the  whole.  The  attention  is  not  wearied  by 
tedious  details  of  tlie  change  of  place,  or  the  lapse  of  hoars, 
nor  tlic  imagination  exhausted  by  following  the  poet  over  unde- 
scribed  iiUeivals  of  space  and  time.  The  action  ot  the  poem  i» 
included  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  yet  every  part  is  an  animated  and  a  moving  pic- 
ture. The  conduct  of  the  tale  throughout  seems  to  uni  e  the 
most  spirited  freedom  to  tlie  most  accurate  and  artful  judge- 
ment. 

From  the  specimens  already  given,  it  will  appear  that  the  de- 
scriptive parts  of  the  second  canto  abound  with  life  and  lire. 
Tlie  death  of  Zuleika  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  Lhis 
or  any  other  modern  poem.  It  is  conceived  in  the  teuderest 
affection,  it  glows  with  the  most  poetic  eloquence,  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  pathos  of  simplicity.  It  might  pass  thc^ 
ordeal  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  be  scarcely  touched  by 
the  tire. 

**  By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale— 
Zuleika,  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 
Thy  destin'd  lord  is  come  too  late, 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  fiice ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  wul-wulleh  *  warn  his  distant  ear, 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran  chaunters  of  the  hymn  of  fate— 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale; 

Tell  him  thy  tale ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 

Thy  heart  grew  cliill — 
He  was  tiiy  hope,  thy  joy,  thy  love,  thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  save 

Suffic'd  to  kill- 
Burst  forth  in  one  M'ild  cry — and  all  was  still — 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin  grave  !'* 

The  allubion  to  the  unfortunate  fate  of  Hero  and  Leander,  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  canto,  will  be  read  by  the  scholar 
with  much  pleasure ;  and  may  perhaps  remind  him  of  the  many 
exquisite  passages  in  t4ie  long-neglected  poem  of  the  Pscudo- 
jVlusaeus,  oji   the   same  subject;  we   cauuot  forbear  citnig  one 


*  Wul-wulJeb— the  death  song  of  the  Turkish  women. 
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line,  ag  ntlding  to  "'  the  turret  torch  which  blazed   on   high,"  a 
new  and  most  beautiful  idea : 

Moi^awv  Kva'j^aivs,   kou  ovu  "in  tiXov  Ipwrcov. 

The  translation  to  the  Troad  is  happily  conceived^  and  pow- 
erfully expressed. 

"  Tl'.e  winds  are  high — and  Helles  tide 

Bolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main, 

And  night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  oF  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 

The  desart  of  old  Priam's  pride — 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All  save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  Wind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle!" — 

He  proceeds  to  state  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  scene  : 
now  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  hypothesis  of  that  con- 
summate scholar,  Jacob  Bryant,  one  fact  is  universally  agreed 
upon,  no  less  among  the  friends  than  among  the  opponents  of 
his  svstem,  namely,  that  Homer  described  most  accurately 
every  lineament  in  the  face  of  ihe  country  around.  Theques- 
tion,  therefore,  as  far  as  n:!odern  traveiiers  are  concerned,  will 
be  set  at  rest  by  considering  the  point  at  issue  lo  be,  not  whether 
Homer  placed  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  Troad,  and  whether 
bis  descri|)tions  are  answered  by  the  features  of  country  around  ; 
but  whether  the  Greek  encampments  actually  existed  in  the 
plains  of  Troy,  or  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet ;  and  whether 
the  visions  of  the  ancient  bard  were  not  as  devoid  of  reality  as 
the  visions  of  the  modern  traveller,  who  in  the  heat  of  classical 
enthusiasm  views  the  shoies  of  the  Hellespont  peo]>lud  with  the 
armies  of  Greece,  and  believes  every  tunudus  to  "  contain  no 
fabled  hero's  ashes,"  If,  then,  it  is  allowed  that  the  poet  fixed 
the  scene  of  his  action,  whether  real  or  imaghiary,  in  the  Troad, 
we  believe  that  il  will  require  as  much  learning  to  prove  the 
action  real,  as  Bryant  has  expended  to  sliew  it  to  be  imaginary. 
And  as  such  an  exhibition  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  our 
thnes,  the  learned  world,  notwidistandiig  the  frequent  visita- 
tions to  the  Troad,  need  not  be  alarmed,  lest  their  repose  should 
be  aga;n  disturbed  by  die  renewal  of  die  controversy. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  change  of  measure,  in  which  liberty 
Lord  ])yron  seems  frequently  to  indulge.  In  a  short  and  hasty  tale', 
the  effect  produced  by  the  transuion  is  often  striking,  but  we 
are  of  opinion,  tliat  in  a  longer  poem,  tl;e  frequent  recauTence  of 
such  a  licence  would  give  an  air  of  littleness  and  triiiing,  and 
considerably  diminish  any  ideas  of  grandeur  that  might  be  at- 
tached  to   the   v.hole.     Th^  transition  is  happily  inuoduced  in 
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the  second  canto,  where  Selitn,  having  closed  his  history,  renews' 
His  protestations  of  love   in   luroic   niensure,  a   verse  in  which 
the  nobie  Lord  seems  peculiarly  to  excel. — jNlauy  of  the  liius 
are  worthy  of  selection. 

*'  Mark,  where  liis  carnai^e  and  his  conquests  cease: 

He  makes  a  solitude — and  culls  it  peace ! 

*  *  «  * 

Pow'r  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force.'' 

Our  readers  must  have  anticipated  us  in  the  recollection  of 
ihe  celebrated  exr>i"e6sion  of  1  acitus,  ''  L  hi  solitudmem  faciunt, 
pricem  appellant;"  and  in  the  last  couplet,  the  well  knoxva 
maxim  of  a  politician,  (Machiavel  we  believe,)  "  Divide  et  im- 
pera."  We  shall  cite  the  eusuini;;  lines,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  own  beauty,  but  as  they  remind  us  of  an  exquisite  passage 
in  I'ibuUus,  I.  1.  45. 

"  Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 
So  that  these  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck; 
The  deepest  murmur  of  these  lips  shall  be 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee." 

"  Quam  juvat  imniltes  ventos  audire  cubantem 
Et  dominam  tenero  detiimisse  siuu,"  &c. 

One  extract  more  from  tliis  part  of  the  poem  will.  clo';e  0!:r 
selection.  I'he  harmony  and  liow  of  the  following  Unes  is  too 
elegant  to  be  passed  over  without  observation. 

"  Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound,  where  thou  wilt  my  barb,  or  glide  ni}'  prow. 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  thou. 
Thou,  niy  Zuieika,  share  and  bless  my  bark, 
The  dove  of  peace,  and  yiromise  to  my  ark ; 
Or  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
]3e  thou  the  rainbow^  to  the  storms  of  life.." 

Tlie  grace  of  this  passage  is  heightened  in  no  small  degree, 
by  the  judicious  application  of  a  scriptural  image.  •  Similar 
;dlusions  are  not  unfi e({uent  in  the  poem,  but  not  alwaxs  with 
the  same  success.  Who  in  "  the  ocean  patriarch"  would  re- 
cognise NtJuh  r  't  he  waters  of  the  universal  deluge  cliunot  in 
puy  propriety  of  language  be  termed  "  the  ocean,"  nor  exccj)t- 
iug  in  the  ark,  is  JMoah  recorded  to  have  ever  embarked.  The 
.expression  therefore  is  evidently  misa[)plied.  Nor  is  tiie  name 
ivhich  Selim  assumes  to  himself,  ''  'Flie  nephew  of  a  Cain," 
jfforc  appropriate^  loi-  it  does  not  appear  from   Scripture  that 

'     Abel 
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Abel  ever  had  a  son.  The  expression  in  itself  is  low  nnd 
meagre,  and  from  the  non-existence  of  the  personage  alhided 
to,  is  awkward  and  obscure,  in  the  following  lines  the  illus- 
tration is  more  happy. 

*'  And  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  IieS| 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep,  and  never  dies: 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day,  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  tlie  light ; 
That  winds  around,  and  teai's  the  quiv'ring  heart — 
Ahj  wherefore  not  consume  it,  and  depart?" 

"  The  worm  that  never  dies/'  is  indeed  a  most  forcible  illus- 
tration of  that  state  of  mind  here  described,  a  state  of  mind 
which  Scripture  alone  can  adequately  pourtray,  and  Scripture 
alone  can  permanently  relieve.  We  know  not  whether  the 
fioble  Lord  was  aware  of  a  very  close  imitation  also  of  Job, 
viii.  13,  ''  When  I  say,  my  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch 
shall  ease  my  complsint,  then  tljou  scarest  me  with  dreams  and 
terrifiest  me  with  visions. — When  1  lie  down,  I  say,  when  shall 
I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone,  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro, 
imtil  the  dawn  of  the  day." — We  are  happy  tliat  the  noble  Lord 
can  read  and  admire  tlie  language  of  Holy  Writ;  it  is  our 
ardent  wish  that  such  a  mind  may  drink  deep  of  its  spirit  from 
above,  and  that  while  its  phraseology  animates  and  adorns  his 
poetry,  its  consolations  may  strengthen  and  support  his  soul. 
It  is  only  whejj  misapplied,  that  its  words  add  obscurity  to  ex- 
pression, or  its  spirit  infuses  fanaticism  into  the  heait. 

Before  however  we  terminate  our  account  of  the  prominent 
beauties  of  the  poem,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole.  Ai  the  foot  of  Zulcika's  tomb  is 
planted  a  single  rose,  faint  and  pale,  and  though  the  wintry 
Viinds 

*'  May  wring  it  from  its  stem — in  vain — 
Tc-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again. 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears. 

*'  To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote — 

Invisible  his  airy  wings, 

But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note." — 

**  And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 
Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
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That  note  so  piercing  and  profound, 
Will  slutpe  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name. 
'Tis  from  her  cypress  summit  heard 
That  melts  in  air,  the  liquid  word — 
'Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
'  That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth,'*  &c.  ic. 

Of  this  most  exquisite  strain  of  fancy,  of  which  we  Iiava 
^iveii  only  detached  portions,  we  may  ju.slly  say,  that  it  is  con- 
ceived in  the  imagination  oi  Ovid,  and  uttered  in  the  tenderness 
of  V^irgil  or  Ariosto.  The  wiklness  of  the  idea  is  so  artificially 
tempered  by  the  delicacy  of  the  expression,  as  scarcely  to  be- 
tray its  fabulous  oiigin.  From  the  blood  of  Adonis,  according 
to  the  I'ancy  of  tlie  ancient  poets*,  spiang  the  purple  rose; 
from  the  tears  of  Venus  budded  forth  ihe  anemone ;  on  the 
h\acinth  were  impressed  the  notes  of  lamentaliou  for  the  loss  of 
Ajax ;  nor  shall  the  pale  and  virgin  rose  be  less  dignified  by  its 
origin  from  the  grave  of  Zuleika. 

V\  hen  beautieSj  such  as  we  have  selected,  exist  in  a  poem,  it 
becomes  us  to  speak  in  the  most  measured  terlas  of  its  failings, 
peit'ier  to  violate  the  dignity  of  the  poet,  Jior  the  p.ovince  of 
criticism,  by  searching,  with  industrious  malignity,  for  trilling 
faults  and  occasional  weaknesses.  But  w heje  errors  so  oftcu 
recur,  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  ace  either  the  eliVc.ls 
of  design  in  the  author,  Oi  of  a  vitiated  style  in  the  age,  we  ai^i 
then  hound  to  deliver  our  opinion  frankly  on  the  point. 

The  whole  of  the  tirst  canto  appears  to  be  so  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  second,  that  excepting  a  few  bniliant  passages,  we 
should  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  tiie  work  of  the  sann^  liand. 
We  admire  the  judgenient  of  tlie  poet  in  reining  in  his  strength, 
and  preserving  his  vigour  unimpaired  for  tl)e  exertions  deinande.l 
at  the  close  of  the  poem,  but  we.  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
whole  lirsl  canto,  (as  far  as  expression  is  concerned,)  should  be 
cast  in  a  secondary  mould.  Ihe  noble  Lord  has  shewn  himself, 
ou  a  former  occasion,  no  less  a  critic  than  a  poet;  and  in  his 
*'  Enghsh  Bards  and  Scotch  RevieVfers,"  has  given  the  truest 
estimate  of  the  beauties  and  errors  of  his  great  rival  in  popular 
favour,  Walter  Scott.  It  must  appear,  therefore,  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  he  should  so  soon  have  practically  recanted  the 

NSv,  j5ai>civ9s,  "kocKii  ra  aa.  yfd.yiiJ.oir a f  xsci  tKbov  ai,  ai, 

"Bocu-QuKs  aoii  iTiTtxKoi'ji — 

AT//,«  ^oJov  /Aey  STJXTcj  T«  ^(XKfvx  Tav  avE/xwvav. 

Mo9ch.  Ep.  Bioris. 
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principles  there  aclvaiicecl,  and  that  he  sliould  now  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  among  the  imilators  oK  tho.se  \tv\-  fauUsj  which 
his  own  native  taste  taught  him  at  that  lime  to  reprobate  and 
expose.  1'he  nairative  part  of  ihe  iirst  canto  is  in  the  true 
Scottian  style  oi"  thonght  and  expression.  H)is  wouid  lead  us 
to  suppose,  th.at  our  noble  author  s  ear,  which  at  tirst  disdained 
the  awkward  carelessness,  and  mawkish  insijjidity  v^hich  too 
often  occur  amidst  the  beauties  of  that  admired  author,  had  now 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  his  strains,  as  freely  to  adopt  their 
style,  more  perhaps  in  conformity  with  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
age,  tlian  his  own  bettes- judgement. 

Our  tirst  objection  lies  against  the  four- foot  measure^  to  tiie 
adoption  of  which  maybe  traced  most  of  the  errors  both  in 
expression  and  style,  which  so  considerably  lower  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  modern  poetry.  The  four-foot  measure  is  well 
adapted  to  the  light, humourous,  and  easy  tale;  that  it  is  capable 
also  of  expressing  the  most  pathetic  simplicity,  both  the  noble 
Lord  and  Walter  Scott  have  clearly  shown;  perhaps  even  in  the 
description  of  hasty  and  hurried  events  the  shortness  of  the 
verse  may  aptly  represent  the  design  of  the  author.  But  where- 
ever  lengthened  narration  or  enlarged  description  are  required,  it 
appears  to  disappoint  in  an  eqwal  manner  the  power  of  the  poet 
aiul  the  expectation  of  tlie  reader.  Nor  does  it  appear  more 
nuccessful  when  applied  to  contiiiued  eloquence,  or  alternation 
of  address.  The  length  of  the  Ihie  but  ill  corresponds  with  the 
expansion  of  idea,  and  each  sentence  means  something  more 
than  its  words  can  express.  Hence  we  too  often  tiud  the  most 
aniuiated  descriptions  labouring  under  the  distortions  of  a  forced 
conciseness,  and  the  most  eloquent  addresses  assuming  a  sort  of 
pertncsss  ajid'  petulance.  The  frequent  omission  of  necessary 
particles  diminishes  also  that  perspicuity  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
poetry ;  and  the  inversions  of  grammatical  position  give  the 
whole  an  air  of  harsh  and  rugged  obscuiity.  Tlie  writer,  con- 
scious of  these  defects,  is  not  unfrequently  forced  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  by  way  of  balancing  accounts  with  the 
understanding,  is  seduced  into  a  flat  and  meagre  affectation  of 
simplicity,  and  an  uninteresthig  relation  of  those  trifling  circum- 
statices,  which  are  best  expressed  in  the  measure  of  the  verse. 
i^  e  are  aware  that  a  continued  strain  of  heroic  lines  requires 
as  contmued  a  iluw  of  vigorous.lhougiit ;  nor  is  such  a  measure 
entirely  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  tale  like  the  present.  Per- 
haps a  more  unexceptionable  measure  cannot  be  framed  than  the. 
stanza  of  Spenser,  with  or  without  the  alterations  by  Prior;  and 
we.'Canr.ot  but  notice  a  very  successful  instance  of  its  adoption  in 
the  "  Sir  Edgar"  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  tale  replete  with  the  mcst 
legitimate  interest  and  animated  elegance. 

-     1  Before 
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Before  wo  close  our  r<Mii:irks  on  the  metre,  we  must  object 
strongly  to  itie  use  lA  double  rhymes  in  the  mitldlo  of  the  vtrse, 
and  ot  the  troches  111  its  hu;t  loot. 

The  former  may  occasionally  add  a  «pijit  to  parts  of  a  lyric 
ode,  but  in  dfscnptivc  poefry  the  f'ligle  of  repiated'  sounds  is 
always  forced  and  uniialuial,  and  .sometimes  even  Uulicious  in 
its  effect.  Some  lines  in  the  \Ki^ni  before  us  are  not  much 
less  absurd  than  the  well-known  passage  in  the  ode  of  Pope, 
"  Though  fate  had  fa>t  bound  her,  with  Stvx  nine  times  round 
her/'  8cc.  The  trochee  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  line,  if  spaiingly 
introduced,  may  sometimes  give  a  judicious  relief  to  the  same- 
ness of  the  four-foot  measure;  but  where  either  by  careless- 
ness or  design  it  perpetually  recurs,  the  ear  is  disappointed,  (he 
verse  seems  to  have  lost  its  dignity  atul  stabilitv,  and  u  hat  .should 
be  expressed  in  elevated  or  powerful  language  is  reduced  beiuW 
the  level  of  a  song  or  b:dlad. 

Our  next  objection  will  be  directed  against  those  hars!i  and 
unmeaning  obscurities,  which'are  too  {)romineut  in  the  comse  of 
6o  .short  a  poem  to  be  jvassed  over  m  silence.  A  striking  ex- 
aiuple  of  this  occurs  in  the  four  first  introductory  lines. 

*'  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime — 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture — the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Ko'.v  melt  into  sorrow — now  madden  to  crime.'' 

The  two  first  lines  aie  perfectly  intelligible;  but  whether  in 
the  two  next  the  noble  Lord,  mean.s,  the  rage  of  th.e  vulture 
nieits  into  sorrow,  and  the  love  of  the  turtle  maddens  to  crime, 
or  exactly  vice  vers^,  and  whether  conjointly  or  alternately  they 
melt  or  madden,  is  to  us  perfectly  daik  and  uncertain;  nor  if 
this  point  were  settled,  could  wc  clearly  comprehend  either  the 
meaning  or  the  application.  In  this  state  of  obscurity,  we 
.should  stand  excused,  >vere  we  to  .suir-jest  a  reference  to  the 
Ct)urt  of  Aideriuen,  or  to  the  Common  Cauncit, ioi- a  pra.tical 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  first  liiK\  We  are  fearful  that 
our  taste  v»'ouId  be  questioned,  by  no, small  portion  of  our  readers, 
were  we  to  confess  tliat  the  following  simile  has  buiSed  ihe 
powers  of  our  comprehension. 

**  As  the  stream  late  coneeiied 

By  the  fringe  of  its.wlllovvi  — 

'vVhtn  it  ruohes  revealrcd 

In  the  light  of  ita  billnv.-.-i —  i 

As  the^bolt  bursts  on  hiijh 

From  the  bliick  cloud  tliat  bound  it — ■ 

riajh'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Turough  the  long  lashes  roitud  it.'*       :^ 
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As  it  now  stands,  "^  the  stream"  is  connected  with  no  verb, 
nor  bears  any  reference  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence; 
the  order  of  the  words  should  liave  been  "  As  wlien  the  stream 
late  concealed — rushes  revealed,"  &c.     Now  surely  the  trans- 
position of  these  words  as  above  is  not  only  inelegant  in  itself, 
?jut  is  warranted  by  no  grammatical  licence  in  any  language  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.     Nor  is  the  antithesis  of  the  simile 
by  any  means  correct.     A  permanent  appearance  is  opposed  to 
a  momentary  effect.     The  appearance  of  a  stream  with  respect 
fcoth  to  light  and  shade  is  permanent.     It  may  be  darkened  in 
one  part  by  the  shadow  of  the  willow,  and  in  another  part  imme- 
diately succeeding  it  may  be  iiknninated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  the  eth  ct  in  both  cases  is  continued ;  we  see  it  darkened, 
we  see  it  iiknninated,   both  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts. 
Now  when  the  eye  flashes,  its  previous   darkness  is  lost — the 
change   is  momentary,  and  at  the   instant  of  that  change  the 
simile  is  drawn.     To  suppose  that  by  "  the  stream"  is  meant  the 
different  particles  of  water  as  they  pass  in  momentary  succession 
from  shiidow  to  light,  is  to  suppose  an  effect  which  the  keenest 
e\e  could  not  observe,  the  very  idea  of  which  must  vainsh  in 
the  uniform  appearance  of  the  whole.     Besides,  to  meet  "  the 
flashing  of  the  soul  of  that  eye  through  the  long  lashes  round 
it,"  the  ligiit  of  the  stream  should  have  been  "  revealed,"  not 
after  it  had  passed  the  \^illows,  but  through  tlieir  fringe,  which 
is  impossible.     From  the  dissimilitude  of  the  images,  the  strain 
of  the   cxj)ression,  and   the  obscurity   of  the    corisl ruction,  we 
cannot   but  hazard   a    wish   that   the   simile  had   been   wholly 
oiii  tied.     To  those,  however,  wlio  are  still  lost  in  admnation  (jf 
its  boldness  and  perspicuity,  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  pre- 
sent a  celebiated  passage  glowing  with  beauties  and  imagery  of 
the  same  species. 

*<  ^Tournful  cypress,  verdant  willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 
Morpheus  liovering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me,  pay  my  dying  vows. 

<^  Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains,  =  . 

Lead  me  to  the  chrystal  mirrors  ' 
Watering  soft  Elysian  plains. 

*•  Thus  when  Philomela  drooping. 

Softly  seeks  her  silent  niate, 
See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping, 

Melody  resigns,  to  fate." 
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It  might  not  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  request  a  reader  of 
tliis  deiicription  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  following 
couplet : 

"  Soft  as  the  meloJy  of  youthful  lays, 

That  steals  the  treiiibling  tear  of  speechless  praise." 

Canto  II.  ^O-i. 

When  obscurities  of  this  kind  so  frequently  occur  in  a  poem 
wliich  can  boast  of  p:issa2;es  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  those 
which  we  have  selected,  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  the  fal:?e 
taste  of  the  author,  but  we  must  ascribe  them  rather  to  that 
neglisjence  which  is  engendered  by  the  folly  of  unqualihed  ad- 
miration. Correction  and  emendation  are  a  superfluous  task  to 
him  who  feels  conscious  that  his  very  faults  will  be  received  with 
undislingui>hing  applause. 

Those  who  have  formed  their  taste  by  a  long  and  exclusive 
study  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  poetry,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages,  cannot  but  lament  to  find  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  defrauded  of  their  force  by  harshness  and 
obscurity  of  expression.  Such  a  reader  could  neveu.  rest  satis- 
fied with  "  that  night  of  stormy  water"  as  a  form  of  words  at 
all  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  night  when  storms  agi- 
tated the  water. 

Ilie  noble  Lord  is  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  !iis  Turkish 
terms.  No  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
those  words  which  convey  an  idea  for  wliich  in  our  own  lan- 
guage we  have  no  adequate  expression.  No  single  word  in 
English  can  give  a  notion  of  a  harain,  a  pacha,  a  muezzin.  A 
foreign  term  is  also  Judiciously  adopted,  when  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  our  own  language  is  associated  with  a  low  or  mean 
i(]v<i.  Chibouque  is  iherelore  properly  used  for  a  smoking-pipe. 
jjut  wlure  the  word  in  our  own  language  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
presses tiie  idea,  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  term  is  alwa\s  use* 
less,  and  often  absurd.  When  we  have  a  name  so  expressive  as 
the  "  nightingale,"  why  should  we  read  of  the  "  Ixi'bul,"  a 
word,  which,  if  it  can  give  any  idea  at  all,  must  fiom  the 
j-»q>etition  of  the  sylhiblc  convey  to  the  English  ear  a  ludicrou'} 
e\prr:-,sion.     Surely  ovu-  "  rose"  is  a  more  elegant  term  tli"u 

gul."  In  the  following  lines,  bur  coujitry  gentlemen,  who 
have  niit  been  enabled  to  pick  up  scraps  of  Turkish  io  the  grand 
tour,  mujt  lind  ihem.^eKes  louDy  at  a  ioss; 

"  Resigned  his  g2m-adorn*d  ckihouquey. 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 
With  Mauirmicc  and  Mameluke, 
■    His  way  amid  his  DeU:^  took, 
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To  witness  riTdny  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen — or  blivnt  jereed, 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
"VVatch  well  thellanim's  massy  doors," 

To  some  of  these  hard  word?  his  Lordship  has  kindly  voi]cl>- 
safed  a  glossary  in  tlie  notes ;  tor  not  oven  W.  Scott,  vulh  uli 
his  Border  jargon,  coald  liave  more  effectually  set  iuterp'rtiation 
iit  defiance. 

Before  we  close  oi?r  observations,  we  must  enter  a  protest 
against  the  stage  efil'ect  of  d;ishes,  which  occur,  without  any 
reason  whatsoever,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  one  line,  and 
never  less  than  a  dozen  times  in  a  page.  Parts  of  the  noble 
Lord's  poetry  do  not  want  these  tricks  to  set  them  off;  and 
■w  here  tiiey  are  introduced  to  give  a  spirit  to  what  was  previously 
flat,  and  a  mysterious  meaning  to  what  was  before  unintelligible,  to 
the  eye  of  a  sensible  critic  they  will  generally  aggravate  the  fault. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers  a  fair  representation 
of  tlie  beauties  and  defects  of  this  popular  tale;  more  we  need 
not  say,  for  as  the  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  nearly  the  whole 
English  natioTi,  it  will  answer  for  itself.  We  have  spoken  with 
the  more  freedom  of  what  we  sonceive  to  be  its  defects,  as  from 
its  universal  circulation  every  objection  may  be  canvassed,  and 
every  niiyyepresentation  corrected.  If  we  were  allowed  in  opi- 
inioj.!  to  anticipate  its  fate,  we  should  predict,  that  whatsoever 
its  faults  may  be,  both  they  and  the  parts  which  contain  them 
win  hG  rapidly  forgotten,  but  that  its  beauties  will  be  long 
siorf'd  up  h»  the  nicuiory  of  every  admirer  of  true  and  legitimate 
poetry. 


Art.  IV.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Naturai  Phihaophi/ :  ctnitniniiig  a  Se7ies  of 
I.ectures  npon   the   Rectilinear  and  Projectile  M&tion,  the 

■  ^lechanival- Action,  and  the  Rotatory  and  fibrnton/  Mo- 
'tion  of  Bodies.  By  the  Pev.  B.  Bridge,  B.l).  F.E.S. 
Pcllozc  of  Si.  Peters  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics andiS atnral  Philosophy  in  the  East  India  Col' 
lege.   ^2Vols.  8vo.   4S2pp.   iLls.    Cadell  and  Davies.   iSl^c 

TV  HOEVER,  while  lounging  in  n  friend's  parlour,  has  occa- 
sionally Taken  up  a  Review,  must  have  generally  found,  in  some 
part  of  it,  the  leaves  uncut.  After  long  and  accurate  attentioa 
to  the  pliirnomenon,  as  it  occurred  to  ourselves,  we  are  com- 
pj'iled  to  tonfe-^.t,  that  the  %\i\:&t  appropriated  to  mathematical 
^  '  Of 
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•r  pliilosopliical  subjects  uniformly  exhibited  that  ignominious 
in;irk  of  neglect.  Witli  whatever  coolness  we  inis>ht  heretofore 
oonteniplate  such  a  circumstance,  mc  now  feel,  very  sensibly, 
that  it  "  comes  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms."  The  re- 
membrance of  indic;nitie3  offered  to  the  labours  of  others  ex- 
cites  dire  apprehensions  of  the  contemptuous  disregard,  to  which 
our  own  are  exposed. 

Most  laudable  are  the  customs  that  have  been  established  by 
those  ingenious  worthies,  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  career  of 
criticism.  Illustrious  examples  at  this  moment  stimulate  us  to 
make  the  phaenomenon,  which  has  just  been  brought  forward^ 
the  ground-work  of  refined  and  instructive  speculation.  We 
inig!)t  investigate  its  causes  and  trace  iti  consequences.  Many 
an  ear  could  we  delight  by  the  rhythm  of  our  periods,  and  many 
an  understanding  could  we  fascinate  by  the  brilliance  of  our  con- 
jectures. Let  the  disquisition,  however,  be  deferred  till  ano- 
ther opportunity  ;  and  proceed  we  to  a  yet  more  argent,  and, 
lu  our  judgment,  u  not  less  pleusing  duty,  which  we  have  to 
discharge. 

We  are  authorized  by  that  learned  and  mysterious  fraternity 
to  w  hich  we  have  the  honour  to  belong — the  good-natured  reader 
will  forgive  our  eagerness  to  tieclare  how  fearles>ly  we  have  en» 
countered  the  rite;5  of  initiation,  and  to  acknowledge  the  prompt 
and  flattering  attention  with  which  we  have  been  admitted  to 
the  renowned  grades  o^  Apprentice,  Fdlow-Craft,  and  Master- 
Critic— -wit  are  authorized  to  certify  to  the  literary  world,  by 
these  presents,  that  it  is  from  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  alone 
that  the  abovementioned  neglected  siihjects  undergo  discussion 
at  all ; — that  we  have  no  motive  of  affection  for  such  subjects 
arising  from  any  peculiar  facihty  with  which  our  accounts  of 
them  are  drawn  up ; — on  the  contrary,  that  we  can  mucl,i  more 
easily  keep  pace  with  an  adventurer  iti  his  Tici'^^els  in  India, 
than  pursue  the  evolutions  of  a  mathematician  in  a  Tretftiee  on 
Isoperimctrical  Froblcms. 

So  much  for  our  brethren  in  ireneral : — witli  regard  to  our 
own  private  lodge,  altliough  we  dare  not  divulge  the  greater 
mysteries,  we  may  conscientiously  publish  our  determination  to 
notice  all  such  W'oUKS  of  SciiCNCfc:  as  may  app^ear,  in  this 
country,  wiih  just  claims  to  attention.  Their  magnitude  antl 
imporlance  will,  of  course,  regulate  the  extent  of  our  obser- 
vations. 

An-xious,  as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  be,  that  our  fir$t  number 
should  contain  as  much  information  as  possible,  t,hat  mav  be 
interesting,  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  lor  no  little  hard;ho(»i 
in  inserting  an  article  which,  by  its  very  title,  will  prob.ibly  deter 
many  readers  from  an  inspection  of  its  contents.     May  v\e  be 
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permitted  to  entreat,  that  all  those  who  have  accompanied  us  thiis 
far  will,  at  least,  admire  our  resolution.  As  an  encouragement 
to  perseverance  in  the  perusal  of  these  remarks,  we  can  with 
great  sincerity  declare,  that  we  shall  through  the  whole  critique 
studiously  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  thing  that  might  griev- 
ously discompose  the  gentlest  student  of  tl)e  Belles  Lettres, 
When  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  employed  in  writing  his  Natural 
History,  Dr.  Johnson  predicted  that  he  would  make  it  as  enter- 
taining as  a  Persian  tale  :—  and — "  to  speak  without  vanity,  foe 
we  are  above  it," — we  do  think  that  the  review  of  a  treatise  on 
JSIathematical  Philosophy  might,  even  in  power  of  amusement, 
contest  the  palm  with  mimy  a  modern  Novel. 

Mr.  Bridge  is  not  one  of  those  who,  enmlating  the  grand 
style  of  Epic  Bards  and  manufacturers  of  Romances,  plunge 
at  once  into  the  intricacies  of  their  subjects.  To  prepare  the 
understandings  of  his  readers  for  the  speculations  concerning 
•which  we  are  about  to  offer  an  opinion,  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten three  tracts.  They  have,  indeed,  casually  fallen  into  our 
hands;  but  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  time  employed  in  study- 
ing their  contents  has  occasioned  a  vast  consumption  ot  lamp- 
oil.  The  first  tract  unfolds  the  rudiments  of  algebraic  calcu- 
lation,. .It  n«y  with  great  propriety  be  called,  as  W,  Ludlam 
formerly  denominated  an  extremely  similar  work  of  his  own,  a 
"  Horn-book  for  Ba{Des  in  Madiematics."  To  that  intere.siing 
<:lass  of  human  beings,  for, whose  instruction  it  was  inim.^diately 
designed,  we  believe  that  it  has  prt>ved  very  acceptable  and  very 
\rseful.  The  operations  tq,  Depeiformed  are  all  along  indicated 
with  great  patience  and  iu^lustry;  and  the  rationale  of  rules  and 
processes  is  occasionally  ^^ivea  in  a  manner  not  ill  contrived  to 
"  teach  the  ^ourtg  idea. how  to  shoot."  A  tract  of  this  kind^ 
replete  with  nufnerical  exarnples  and  questions  without  solution,, 
may  have  a  beneficial  etrect  or.  minds  ihdl  genera/ ize  too  slowly, 
as  well  iis  ftu. minds  thatj^e.neralize  with  too  great  rapidity,  lu 
the  Preface,  Mr.  Biidge  has  announced  his  iutcijlion  of  pub- 
lishing a  volunje  supr>lementary  to  the  present  work,  on  "  the 
gener.il. Theory  of  Eqaauons.  4.he  Suiumatlon  of  Series,  and 
the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry." — The  second  of  the 
tracts  to  which  we  have, above  alluded,  contains  the  Elements  of 
Plane  Tiigoapmetry.  In  this  we  fiyd  little  that  can  call  for 
remark..  Thft  corumon  theorem.s  are  deduced  by  the  ordmary 
methods:— withoa-:  much  of  system  indeed;  .sometimes  geonje- 
trically.  and  sometimes  algebraically.  It  may,  beyond  all  «loubt, 
aecomp!is{i,'the  purposq^  for  winch  it  was  intendi.:d  Almost 
any  other-elementary  treatise  on  the  subject  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  as  well,  i'he  third  tract,  on  the  Conic  Sections,  we 
like  the  least  c)f  all.     its  principal  claim  to  notice  is  professedly 
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grounded  on  novelty  of  arranueinent.  In  the  arrangement  which 
it  presents  we  diseovcr  no  striking  merit.  The  demonstrations, 
fiom  an  incongruous  mixture  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are,  to 
our  taste,  sutficicntiy  disajjireeable.  The  tract,  uideed,  com- 
prises many  propositions  not  usually  introduced  into  elt-mentary 
treatises  on  tliese  curve;;.  I'he  propositions  to  which  we  allude, 
and  which  are  not  brought  together  With  due  regard  to  unity  of 
plan,  relate  to  the  quadrature  of  the  curves,  to  constructions 
in  certain  cases,  and  to  properties  common  to  tiie  difterent 
sections.  Theories  of  Conic  Sections  are  now  objects  of  at- 
tention, it  is  true,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  for  the 
attainment  of  kiiowledge  indispensable  to  the  sLudy  of  Natuial 
Phil(^so:j)iiV-  Are  they  therefore  to  be  divested  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  a  svstem  cop.i[)lete  in  itself.^  The  liilements 
of  Geometry  are  also  studied  with  ;i  view  to  their  subsequent 
application ;  but  we  are  not  content  w  ilh  unconsidered  collec- 
tions of  miscellaneous  propositions;  we  read  Euclid.  The 
number  of  treatises  on  Conic  Sections,  whldi  have  been  pub^ 
lished  during;  the  last  twentv  or  thirty  vears,  -seems  to  imlicate 
a  prevailing  feeling  that  something,  by  wiiich  they  might  be 
more  completely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  students,  was  yet 
wanting.  Mr.  Bridge,  among  others,  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  the  doliciency,  and  has  endeavoured  to  supply  it.  He 
is,  we  believe,  the  last  Mathematician  who  has  tried  his  hand. 
Perhaps  no  one  will  pronounce,  that  his  efforts  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  We  now  beg  for  a  little  respite :  paper  is 
dear  and  money  scarce.  The  world  has  already  been ,  favoured 
with  plenty  of  systems,  possessing  moderate  claims  on  its  re- 
gard ;  and  even  of  these,  the  relative  menis'  have  iu)t  yet  been 
determined.  There  are,  let  it  be  recollected,  many  other  sciences 
.to  be  learnt,  and  many  othci'  merits  to  be  assigned:  time  hastens; 
and,  not  to  persevere  too  long  in  novelty  of  remark,  art  is  loTig 
and  life  short.  We  are,  in  truth,  tired  of  reading  compilations, 
which,  because  they  exhibit  propositions  numerically  arranged, 
are  called  systems.  The  turn  is  now  come  for  something  that  ^ 
shall  have  beeo  completely  finished  before  one  word  of  it  was 
printed :  something  that,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
shall  bear  the  marks  of  sound  learning  and  continued  rejection. 
There  is  a  gentleman  who,  if  report  may  be  credited,  has  for  a 
considerable  time  be.en  employed  in  preparing  a  treatise  on  this 
subject.  That  gcntlonian  will  undertake  nothing  without  well 
knowing  what  he  is  about.  All  the  resources  of  Geometry  are 
at  his  command,  and  he  can  apply  them  with  an  aeuteness  and 
elegance  that  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  We  hope  that 
our  information  is  correct.  If  it  be  correct,  and  if  we  liad  the 
power  of  doing  so,  we  would  impose  quiescence,  in  these  mat- 
ters. 
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tetSy  on  every  pen  but  his  own.  He  is  the  person  whom  WE 
bhould  point  out  as  complettfly  qualified  to  supply  the  multton 
diuque  desideratum  in  its  amplest  extent. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  mathematical 
learning,  to  which  the  foregoing  tracts  relate,  some  acquamt- 
ance  with  the  fluxionary  calculus  is  denr.mded  of  him  who  will 
study  the  work  to  which  v\c  are  at  length  directing  the  reader's 
attention :  a  work  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  division  of  its  subjects,  and 
enumeration  of  its  contents,  presented  by  the  author  hnnseif. 

<*  Part  I.  contains  the  general  illustration  of  the  laws  and  theory 
of  motion;  the  descent  and  ascent  of  heavy  bodies  by  the  con- 
stant force  of  gravity ;  the  composition  and  re.solution  of  mo- 
tion ;  the  investigation  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body,  and 
the  motion  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  any  number  of 
moving  bodies ;  the  collision  of  hard  and  elastic  bodies ;  and  the 
motion  of  projectiles. 

»*  Part  II.  treats  of  the  theory  of  mechanical  action  and  pressure, 
as  applied  to  the  mechanical  powers ;  the  pressure  and  tension 
of  cords  ;  and  the  strength,  stress,  and  pressure  of  beams, 

«'  Part  IIL  relates  to  tiie  motion  of  bodies  upon  inclined  planes ; 
the  rotatory  and  vibratory  motion  of  bodies  about  a  fixed  axis; 
the  maximum  effects  of  machinery  ;  and  the  investigation  of  the 
centers  of  gyration,  oscillation,  percussion,  and  spontaneous 
rotation  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies. 

**  Part  IV.  is  on  the  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  by  variahle. 
forces  ;  the  vibrations  of  cords  ;  the  oscillatory  motion  of  bodies 
in  circular  and  cycloidal  arcs ;  and  on  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  actual  time  and  velocity  of  a  body  descending  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
tlie  earth's  center." 

Tt  njay  be  observed,  that  c^cli  of  these  Parts  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  Lectures,  which  are  again  divided  into 
sections. 

In  the  outset  of  every  science  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  precise  import  of  terms  employed  should  be  fully  com- 
prehended. We  have,  therefore,  no  pleasure  in  discovering 
an  explanation  interwoven  m  a  paragraph  with  correlative 
matters.  Elegance  of  coniposition  does  not  niake  r,p  for  want 
of  distinctness.  We  are  strong  advocates  for  the  old  formaliticj 
iidouled  by  the  great  masters  of  accurate  reasoning,  When 
a,  definition  is  presented  apart  from  evei j  tiling  else,  it  is  ready 
to  be  impressed  on  the  memory.  Mr.  Bridge  has  in  general 
pursued  a  different  plan ;  but  our  opinion  on  the  subject  re- 
jnains  unshaken.  Of  defniitions  and  explanations,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  any  scheme,  he  is  very  sparing,   even  in  the  first 
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Lecture,  in  which  we  might  expect  them  most  to  tibouiiH.  To 
):)i(>ce<.cl  with  our  analysis: — After  liaving  been  .shewn  "  ihc 
relation  of  the  time,  sj)ace,  aiul  velocity,  in  uniform  molioiis,'' 
Mc  are  taught  "^  the  mode  of  estiniating  the  mofiioL'it/u  of  u 
body  in  motion."  Under  lliis  head,  we  are  sorrv  to  find  any 
.'?})ace  occupied  by  such  words  as  "  cau'ie  and  cffecf."  Willi  re- 
paid to  the  assertion,  that  "  if  two  bodies,  one  \vei''hin'T  'Jll)s-. 
and  the  otlier  lib.  move  with  the  same  vc/oiifi/,  it  is  veiv  well 
known  that  the  Jqrmer  would  strike  an  obstacle  opposed  to  its 
motion  wilh  tuice  the  force  of  the  latter,"  we  really  do  not 
"  very  well  know"  what  to  sav  to  it."  Still,  however,  we  coi- 
(Hally  assent  to  the  maxim,  that  the  ratio  of  the  momenta  of 
U\o  bodies  in  motion  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios  of  their  velocities  and  quantities  of 
matter. 

The  last  section  of  this  Lecture  introduces  the  student  to  the 
laws  of  motion.  The  lirst  of  them  is  thus  enunciated:  "  A 
body  always  continues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line,  till,  by  some  external  iuHuence,  it  be  n»ade  to 
change  its  stale/'  Let  us  now  consider  the  method  by  which 
its  truth  is  evinced.  "  It  i,s  a  fact  established  by  univeisal  ex- 
perience, that  inanimate  matter  possesses  not  tiie  power  of  pul- 
ing itself  in  motion;  it  follows  therefore,  that  a  body  at  rest 
}\i\\  continue  at  rc.«t,  unless  it  be  acted  upon  by  some  external 
ioice.  So  much  of  the  law,  then,  is  derived  from  expeiience." 
That  "  a  boily,  when  once  put  in  motion,  will  continue  to  move 
on  uuitbrndy  in  the  riglit  line  in  which  the  motion  is  begun, 
unless  prevented  by  some  extraneous  cause/'  is,  we  are  told^ 
'*  not  quite  so  conformable  to  coir.moii  observation."  Thi.s, 
however,  is  not  a  d  fliculty  that  can  di4ain  us  long;  for  we  are 
assured,  that  *^  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  a  mass  of 
inanimate  matier  no  more  possesses  the  power  of  (Ustioying 
than  of  proflucing  its  own  motion,"  Q.  E,  D,  Who  can 
hereafter  doubt  the  truth  of  a  proposition  so  rigorously  proved  ? 
And  yet,  as  if  any  thing  could  be  required  to  aid  and  abet  the 
force  of  such  reasoning,  on  our  ''  mass  of  inanimate  matter," 
the  author  cndeavoins  to  "  illmtrale  what  is  here  asserted  by  ^ 
familiar  instance  or  two." 

By  the  terms  of  the  second  Law  of  Motion,  it  is  laid  dow  u 
that  "  Motion,  or  the  change  of  niotion,  is  proportional  to  the 
force  impre.Sied,  and  is  produced  in  the  riglit  line  in  which  the 
force  acts."  The  dictum  is  received  by  Mr.  Bridge,  for  the 
following  reasons: — "  This  law  asserts  no  more  than  that  *  ef- 
fects are  adequate  to  their  causes.'  "  Kvery  one  allow  s  that  a 
doiiUe  f^rce  will  produce  a  double  quantity  of  motion;  that  three 
times  the  fojce  will  produce  three  limes  the  motion;    and  thi.s 
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inotion  will  not  only  he  proportioned  to  the  foice  impressed^  but 
will  also  be  produced  in  the  same  diri\-tioii  in  which  the  force  act?." 
Now,  to  our  plain  understandings,  all  this  appears  nothing  but  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  law  itself  in  other  terms.  i\iid  yet — such 
diversity  is  there  in  the  huinao  mind — Mr.  Bridge  is  con\inced 
that  ''  the  truth  of  this  law  is  thus  easily  Established."  f]avin<j;, 
therefore,  in  so  satisfactory  a  tiiannei,  shewn  the  tnUh  of  the 
X'aw,  the  Author  is  resolved,  that  nothing  relating  to  it  shall  be 
left  in  obscurity  ;  "  we  shall  now,''  says  he,  ''  endeavour  to  il- 
lustrate the  meaning  of  this  law  by  one  or  two  examples." 

Examole  1. 
"  A  weighs  Tibs,  and  is  moving  with  a  velocity  of  5  feet  in  a 
second  ;  B  weighs  4]bs.  and  is  moving  with  a  velocity  of  7  feet  in 
a  second.  In  the  course  of  their  progress,  A  receives  a  blow  equi- 
valent to  the  momentum  of  a  body  weighing  14lbs.  and  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  6  feet  in  a  second  ;  B  also  receives  a  blow  equivalent 
to  the  momentum  of  a  body  weighing  ^Ibs.  and  moving  at  the  rate 
of  12  feet  per  second.  Both  these  blows,  were  given  in  the  same 
right  line,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  bodies 
were  previously  moving ;  and  after  the  blows,  A  moved  with  a  ve- 
locit)'  of  17  feet,  and  B  with  a  velocity  of  16  feet  per  second.  Is 
this  change  of  velocity  conformable  to  the  second  law  of  motion  r" 

If  the  reader  be  anxious  about  the  answer  to  this  great  ques- 
tiouj  we  exhort  him  to  turn  to  the  book  itself;  and  if  stil!  farther 
light  on  the  subject  should  be  wanted,  we  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending Ex.  2,  which,  we  venture  to  pronounce,  will  be 
found  equally  luminous  with  the  above. 

The  Third  Law  of  Motion  is  presented  in  the  following 
terms  :  *^  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  and  are  always  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  right  line." 
With  the  design  of  establishing  this  point,  our  reasoner  thus 
proceeds : 

\ 
*<  In  this  third  law  it  is  assei-ted,  (rather  by  Mr.  B.  it  is  asserted') 

that  when  one  body  acts  upon  another  body  by  pressure,  or  impact, 
or,  hu  arty  other  means,  (this  is  at  least  a  hardy  assertion,  whatever 
may  be  its  correctness.  ]{ev.)  the  re-action  of  the  latter  body  is  air 
ways  equal  and  exactly  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  for- 
mer. This  seems  perfectly  intelligible,  when  the  bodies  thus  act- 
ing upon  each  other  remain  at  reU.  For  instance,  rny  hand  or  my 
book  presses  upon  the  table,  and  my  chair  upon  the  Jioor;  if  the 
re-action  of  the  table  and  floor  (we  speak  not  of  the  cause  of  this 
fe-action)  be  not  precisely  equal  and  opposite  to  the  action  of  my 
hand,  the  book,  and  the  chair,  some  motion  must  ensue  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  respective  pressures ;  which  is  contrary  to  fact  and 
experience.    Jgainj  a  person  who  is  just  able  to  move  2  cwt.  is 
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appended  to  a  loa(\  amounting  to  3  cwt. :  no  motion  endues  :  it  fol- 
lows therefore,  .&c.  &c." 

It  is  thus  that  by  '*'  familiar  instances'  of  chain  ami  iiihks, 
by  tlestikory  rea'<onitig  on  such  vague  iidlioin  of  action  and 
re -ac  I  ion  as  mav  ht-  sis^iitsteii  to  the  .'jiiidetit  bv  tho  incite  wonl.s- 
the  real  meaning,  and  genuine  mode  of  proof  of  this  iaiporlant 
principle  of  iSutural  Philosophy  are  kept  entirely  out  of  sight. 
An  to  that  cafte^  uhich,  aceojditig  lo  tiie  extract  which  we  have 
jii>t  made  "  seems  perfectly  inteliiTible" — hail  Air.  Bridge  for- 
gotten that  he  was  treating  of  the  laws  of  motion  ? 

'^I'he  following  observations,  however,  are  yoniewhat  nearer 
the  mark : 

"  In  tlie  case  when  one  or  both  tlic  bodios  are  freely  in  motion 
before  this  mutual  action  takes  place,  the  meaning  of  the  law  is, 
that  in  this  mutual  action  tlie  strikhig  body  loses  as  much  momen- 
tum as  is  gaiyied  by  the  body  struck  ;  and  this  loss  of  momentum  in 
the  striking  body  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  re-action  of 
the  body  upon  which  it  impinges.  The  following  examples  will 
probably  tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  wiutt  is  here  ad- 
vanced.'* 

Even  here,  notwithstanding^  an  acknowledged  approxiipation 
to  what  is  right,  there  i.s  a  sad  propensity  to  talk  "  about  it. 
Goddess,  and  about  it."  The  measure  o^  action  and  re-action  ij 
otily  given  by  implication ;  it  is  not  forced  upon  the  reader's  at- 
tention. He  is,  besides,  left  wilhout  any  evider^ce  that  the  fact, 
which  the  law  asserts,  is  true.  The  oamples  are  designed  to 
illustrate  its  meaning;  and  not  lo  prove  its  truth.  How  much 
belter  would  it  have  been,  liad  the  author  condescended  to  make 
action  :ind  re-actiou  the  objects  of  computation  bv  ih<i  Icruis  of 
a  definition.  He  might  then  have  inldrmed  the  student,  that  it 
is  by  experiment  alone,  thai  their  efiualiiy,  when  so  estimated, 
can  bi^  discovered.  Nothing  could  then  have  remained,  but  that 
he  shoidd  point  out,  by  a  well-.st  lecLed  instance,  liie  kind  of 
exjieriments,  by  which  the  truth  of  the  law  might  be  mani- 
fested. 

We  carmot  take  leave  of  this  su>)ject,  without  a  I'ew  general 
remarks.  I'he  laws  of  uiotion  are  the  fundamental  truliis  of 
Natural  Phdosophy.  They  are  intended  to  be  a])p!ied  as  axioniij. 
It  is,  thin,  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  they  should  Le  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  students  in  iheii'  fidl  meaning,  and  with 
the  clearest  evidence  of  their  certainlv.  Their  proofs  and  their 
purposes  should  be  strenuously  dwelt  upon.  Now,  in  the  trea- 
tise under  consideration,  there  is  not  one  paragraph  that  can  fur- 
nish information  on  such  matters.  We  are  ahnost  persuaded 
that  a  vo.ung  man  of  ordiuary  capacity  might  attentively  read  this 
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lecture,  and  indeed  the  whole  book,  without  being  able  to  state 
whether  the  first  principles  of  the  science  are  derived  from  ab- 
stract reasoning,  or  from  observation  and  experiment.  As  it  was 
nndoubtedly  designed  that  this  work  should  be  employed  in  aca-» 
domical  education,  there  is  great  reason  to  complain  that  the 
elementary  j^.arts  should  liave  been  so  carelessly  drawn  up. 
Tcnitu/nne  rem  ta/ii  iieg/i<j;e!tlcr !  Of  Mr.  Wood's  Compenditun 
of  Mechanical  Piiiu)soj)hy,  a  lecture-book  in  the  hands  of  al- 
most every  student  in  the  Univf^rsity  of  which  Mr.  Bridge  is  a 
member,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that,  in  the  opening  secr 
tion,-;,  the  subjects  v\hich  we  have  now  been  discussing  are  kid 
down  wjth  far  greater  precision.  Finally,  Mr.  iiridge  should 
recollect  that  his  talents  will  be  employed  much  more  usefully 
to  the  world,  and  much  more  honourably  to  himself,  should  he 
be  the  means  of  endowing  tl'.e  youthful  mind  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  science,  than  if  he  were  to  print  solutions  of  all  tho 
Tieat  problems  which  he  may  have  collected,  from  the  time  when 
he  was  a  student  at  college. 

We  now  proceed  to  Lecture  Ii.  *^  On  the  rectilinear  ascent 
and  descent  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  the  foicc  of  gravity." 
The  principal  proposition  here  demonstrated  is,  that  if,  of  the 
two  sides  containing  the  right  angle  of  a  triangle,  one  represent 
the  time  of  a  body's  motion,  and  the  other  the  velocity  gencr 
rated,  when  the  body  moves  from  rest  by  a  force  acting  uni.- 
formiy,  the  area  of  the  triaiigle  will  represent  the  space  described. 
The  proposition  is  afterwards  not  jH  applied  to  the  circumstances 
•of  the  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  whether  from  a  state  of  rest  or  otherwise.  The  theory 
is  then  familiarized  by  examples  suthciently  appropriate.  So 
tar  all  is  well  ;  and  yet  we  are  altogether  dissalislitd  with  the 
Lecture  as  it  now  slands.  '^i'hc  12th  and  13th  Lc-clurei-;,  "  on 
the  motion  pf  bodies  upon  Inclined  Planes,"  and  "  on  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  bodies  connected  loget]»er  by  a  cord  going  over  a 
fixed  pulley,"  exhibit  cases  that  are  immediately  dependent  on 
the  j)rinciplcs  here  advanced.  It  is  not  thus  that,  in  the  great 
models  of  scientific  coniposition,  the  parts  of  the  same  subject 
pre  scattered  about.  We  cart,  however,  in  an  arrangement  ap- 
parently so  fortuitous,  discover  some  forethought.  The  doc^ 
trine  of  falling  bodies  was  required  for  the  proof  of  a  proposi- 
tion (on  the  parfibolic  motion  of  projectiles)  introduced  into  the 
third  Lecture  :  also,  the  theory  of  the  resolution  oi'  forces,  which 
is  the  leading  subject  of  the  third  Tjccture,  is  appHed  to  a  pro- 
position in  the  I'ith.  Be  it  moreover  remarked,  that  tlie  }>ara^ 
bolic  motion  is,  in  the  third  Lecture,  oidy  just  glanced  at,  with 
u  monitory  notice,,    that  it  "  will  be  resumed  in  the  sixth  ]-.ec- 
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tiire."     Such  is  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  formality  ol"  system 
is  avdided. 

The  3cl  Lecture,  ^'  On  the  composition  and  resohition  of 
motion,"  now  cUiinis  our  attention.  We  are  extremely  to  glad 
to  find  Mr.  Bridge  designedly  adhering  to  the  Newtoniaii  method 
of  deducing  tlie  quantity  and  direction  of  the  compounti  force 
from  the  previously-dcmonistrated  theorem  of  the  composition 
of  motion.  We  could  never  perceive  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  to  this  method.  i\pj)lause,  in  our 
opinion,  is  due  to  the  insertion  of  La  Grange's  decision  on  the 
subject,  in  a  work  so  popular  as,  wc  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bridge's 
will  be.  In  imitation  of  a  good  example,  we  will  also  transcribe 
that  decision.  It  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  all 
those  who  contend,  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  compound 
forces  can  only  be  made  manifeKt  by  algebraic  processes. 

"  Mais  il  faut  avouer  qu'en  scparant  aln?l  le  principe  dc  la  com- 
position des  forces  de  colui  de  la  composition  des  mouvenienls,  on 
Jui  fait  nerdre  ses  principaux  avantages,  V evidence  et  la  iimpliciley 
•ft  on  le  reduit  a  n'etre  qu'un  rcsultat  de  constructions  gooniotri- 
<jues  ou  d'analyse."     (Mechanique  Analytique.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  Lecture,  we  are  also  glad  ta  meet 
with  the  method  of  investigating  a  force  equivalent  to  any  num- 
jjer  of  forces,  acthig  in  any  directions,  and  in  different  plaiM.--', 
by  means  of  three  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Tins  method  had 
heen  long  given  in  the  works  of  foreign  mathematicians,  before 
it  found  its  way  into  any  distinct  treatise  on  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, published  in  this  country.  We  hope  that,  henceforward, 
it  will  regularly  form  a  part  of  the  elements  c>f  that  science.  A 
mind  studious  of  simplicity  might  be  well  cmploved  in  giving 
ease  and  perspicuity  to  the  process  of  deduction. 

The  4th  Lecture,  '*  on  the  center  of  gravity,"  cantiot  detain 
us  long.  The  fundamental  theorem  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  Gregory's  "  Treatise  of  Mechanics."  In  that  work  it  is 
.given  as  the  principal  property  of  the  straight  lever.  We  are 
phased  with  the  process,  by  which  Mr.  B.  has  siiewn,  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  divides  the  line  drawn  from  any 
angle  to  bisect  the  base,  into  segments  which  arc  in  ihc  ratio  of 
t\v()  to  one.  It  is  much  more  elrgaut  than  tljc  ordinary  method.- 
^Vell-knowu  theorems,  on  the  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
and  on  its  distance  from  a  |)lrme,  together  with  numerous  in- 
stances pf  investigatmg  the  center  of  gravity,  as  thev  are  con- 
stantly tuvight  in  treatises  on  Fluxions,  coulril;ute  to  render  this 
i.ecture  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  book. 

We  are  next  presented  with  the  doctiine  of  the  Collision  of 
iiodies.     Of  the  manner  in  v.luch  that  subject  is  treated,  the 

reader. 
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reader^  if  he  be  so  disposed,  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  Judg- 
ing for  himself.  V/e  exti-act  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
Lecture,  which  relates  to  the  ''  dnect  impact  of  imperfectly 
elastic  bodies/' 

"  XXI. 
*'  0??  the  direct  Impact  of  impofictli^  Elastic  Bodies. 

**  1.  When  imperfect!}/  elastic  bodies  impinge  upon  each  other, 
the  same  eifect  is  produced  during  the  act  of  compression  as  if  the 
bodies  were  perfectly  elastic ;  but  in  the  act  of  restitution  the  ve- 
locity lost  hi]  A  or  gained  by  £  is  not  equal  to  the  velocity  lost  or 
gained  during  the  act  of  cotjipression,  but  is  diminished  in  the  ratio 
of  ;«  :  1  (if  7n  :  1  represents  the  ratio  of  impeijict :  perfect  elas- 
ticity).    The  velocity  lost  by  A   therefore,    during   the   act   of 

comv.ression.  is  ~ — !=r- ;  during  the  act  of  restitution  it  is 
m  L>  a~b .     hence,     upon     the     vphole,     the     velocity    lost     hy 

A t-f-w.  fj. fl— <!)    ^^^    £qj,  j.jjg  same  reason,  the    Vy  rained  by 

^-    A-hB~.  >.  J  ^  ^ 

•T) 1  +7n.A.a  —  6 

A-i-B.  

*•  2.    The    velocity    of    A    after     impact  =  a J~'~h 


^A-mB.a-{.l^m.Bb^       j^^^    velocity    of  B   afier   impacts 
A  -\-B 

^-L  2±!l^-fi-"-b_B-mA.b-i-l+7n.Aa^     U  b  =  0,   or  J5  mfe 
A  +  B        -  A-^B  

/t  ■■■.  1  yj  /?    /J 

before  impact,  then  A^s  Vy  after  impact  =      .      ■> '   ?    a^d   B's    V 

afterimpact—^'^'"''^''.     If    A-^mB^Q    (or  Az=:mB)     then 
2 ^  A-tB 

A—mB.a^^^  i.e.  if  A  be  equal  to  m  B,  and  impinges  upon  B 
at  rest,  then  A  rests  after  impact,  and  B  moves  forward  with  a 

I  -i-m.inB a 

velocity  =- =; — p-— ==M3. 

^         mB  +  B 

"  3.  Let  <x,  /3  represent  A's  ancLB'5  velocity  after  impact,  then 

Subtract  (X)  from  (Y),  then  ;. 

B  —  a  =  b  —  a  +  —^ — .       '  ., 

^ A-i-B  •  * 

=  5  —  c-{-l-f7?z.c  —  b=m,a  —  b, 

Heace 
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Hence  the  relative  velocity  i^/r  impact  {a  —  b) :  relative  velo- 
city after  impact  in  an  opposite  direction  {B — •«)  :  :  a—t/:  m.a — b 
: :  1  •.mi:  peifcct  :  imperfect  elasticity. 

*'  4.  The  sum   of  the  products  arising  from  multiplying  each 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  before  impact,  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  products  arising  from  multiplying  each  body  into 
the  square  of  its  velocity  after  impact. 
For  Aa  +  Bb=Aa+B^  (X)  by  Art.  8,  p.  166;  let  »?=l_w, 

then  by  last  Art.  

0 — oc—  l~}i.(h. —  b  =  a  —  b  —  n.a  —  6  (  V)  ; 
.*,  from  equation 

(X)  A.a~^c.=  B.J^b 

and  by  nmltiplicatim,  _^ 

Aa'-  —  Aa"  =--B&'—Bh'^^nB  ,a  —  b.  B—by 

or  Ja'^+Bb^=Aa^-\-B0^+nB.a  —  b.0  —  b. 

If  the  bodies  move  in  the  snhie  direction,  a  and  ,'3  are  each  of 
thetn   greater  than  b  ;  and  if  they  njovc  in  opposite  directions,  b 

itself  is  negative  ;  the  quantity  n  B  .a  —  b.0 —  b  is  therefore  al'joays 
positive,  consequently  Aa'^-\-Iib^  is  greater  than  Act^-^-B^^. 

"    5.   Let    there   be    a   roxo    of    imperfectly    elastic    bodies, 

At    —J    — r,    <xc.  .  .  .  >    in  a  geometrical  progression,  whose 

toramon  ratio  is  —  (where  n  =  tVs  number  of  bodies,  and  1  :  m 

m   ^ 

expresses  the  ratio  o? pcifcct  to  imperfect  elasticity),  placed  conti- 
guous to  each  other ;  and  let  the  first  body  A  impinge  upon  the 
second  with  the  velocity  =  a;  then  all  the  intertnediate  bodies  will 
remain  at  rest  after  impact,  and  the  last  body  will  move  off  with  a 
velocity  =  ??2" — U/.     For  let  the  intermediate  bodies  be  B,  C,  D,  <Src. 

4  A  A 

then   '^—B,  .'.   A  —  mB;   -—z=C,.:-=7nC,'ue.B=mC;&Q. 

m  m '-  m 

&c. ;  but  by  Art.  2.  when  A  —  mB,  and  A  impinges  upon  B  at  rest 
with  velocity  (a),  A  rests  after  impact,  and  B  moves  forward  with 
a  velocity  (7«a),  which  call  {b);  for  the  same  reason,  since  B=.mCy 
and  B  impinges  upon  C  at  rest  with  velocity  [b^=ma),  B  will  rest 
after  impact,  and  C  move  forv.'ard  with  a  velocity  {=riih  =  ni-a) ', 
and  so  on.  '  When  the  motion  therefore  has  been  thus  propagated 
through  the  whole  row  of  bodies,  all  the"  intermediate  bodies  will 
remain  at  rest,  and  the  last  body  will  move  forward  with  a  velocity 
=  ?n"— -'a. 

"  6.  If  there  be  a  row  of  ebstic  bodies,  A,  rA,  r*  A,  &c.  .  . 
rn — I  A,  whose  degree  of  elasticity  and  ;node  of  acting  upon  each 
other  is  the  same  as  before,  then  the  bodies  will  all  move  after  im- 
pact, (unless  r  =  —  j   and  the  velocities  with  which  they  impinge 

upon  each  other  will  be  represented  by  a,  f «,  p'a,  &c.  .  .  t"~'a> 

where 
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where  p=-^ "•     For  when  A  impinges  upon  rA  at  rest,  the  ve-« 

Iccity  communicated  =  (by  Art.  2.)  1+ "':':^''=.-L+  'M  (^);  for 

A  +  r.4  1  +  >" 

1  4-  m 
the  same  reason,  velocity  conmiunlcated  to  third  body  :=  --      —  ^ 

I — I — i^ 
"^  '"      -f  ff,  5:0.  &c.  so  that  the  velocity  communicated  i» 


1  +  H 

l~-f~w) " — ^ 

the  Zasi  body  = -j  X  a. 

''       1  +  rl 

14-'"^  IT,-  1     ' 

-  "  7.  Let  r  =  m,  then  p  =  ■; —  =  1  ;    .%  p  and  all  its  poivers=  I  ; 

i.e.  when  the  cnnDiion  ratio  by  which  the  bodies  decrease  is  the 
^divne  fraction  as  that  which  expresses  the  degree  of  elasticity,  the 
velocity  communicated  in  each  case  Mill  be  tliat  with  which  the 
first  body  struck  the  second,  and  with  this  velocity  will  the  last 
body  move  off.  So  that  in  this  case  the  same  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  last  body  as  when  a  row  of  equal  perfectly  elastic  bodies 
are  placed  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  but  the  other  bodies  do  not 
remain  at  rest  alter  impact. 


8.  Smce,  by  Art.  3,   «  =  c ^  ,  we   have 


1 

-f  m^  B.a 

h 

m  = 

A  +  B 
A  +  B.a- 

y 

-a, 
i 

l-i-m.B.a  —  b  -     ,    „       A  +  Bm—o,  , 

__L -=  a  —  «,  .*.   1  4-  m  = — '-  — ,    and    wi=* 

A  +  B  B.a—b 

i:..'^.":"-7Ilft  —  1  ;  hence,  if  the  magnitudes  and  velocities  of  the 

B.a  —  b 
bodies  before  impact  be  given,   as  also  the  velocity  of  //  after  im- 
pact, the  ratio  o'i  perfect  to  imperfect  elasticity  may  be  determined. 
It  is  evident,  that  it  might  also  be   determined  from   the  equation 
expressing  the  velocity  ofB  after  impact.^'     Vol.  i.  p.  174. 

It  will,  M'^e  trusty  be  chearfully  acknowledged,  that  we  have 
hitherto  most  conscientiously  adhered  to  our  promise,  that  we 
■would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  entangle  the  reader  in  ma- 
thematical perplexities.  We  may,  however,  be  tedious,  yet 
rot  abstruse.  When  we  consider  how  much  of  the  work 
under  review  yet  remains  without  a  conmient,  we  cannot  flatter 
ourselves  that  by  the  interest  of  our  remarks  on  each  succeed- 
ing lecture,  we  coidd  keep  attention  alive  to  the  last.  There  is, 
in  fact,  so  much  of  the  same  kind  of  character  visible  in  every 
part,  that  the  terms  by  which  it  is  described,  must  almost  in- 
evitably become  monotonous.  We  shall  then,  without  any 
farther  pursuing  our  examination  in  its  detail,  proceed  to  offer 
our  opinion  on  the  v*urk  as  a  wliule.  Of  one  section,  however, 
1  we 
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we  shjiill  previously  take  notice.     Sect.  Lxvni.  (vol.  ii.  p.  18  {• 
—  iyo,)  protls.ses  to  treat  (»f  "  the  variation  of  the  accelerulive 
force  wheri  one  weight  acts  obliquely  upon  another  over  a  fl\t 
pulley,  the  weight  ot  ihe  rope,  anil  the  inertia   of  the   pulley, 
not  being  taken   into  the  on.-iiltration."     N«w,  with  regaid  to 
the  six  pages  dcvijted   to   this   subject,  we  beg  leave,  tnider  the 
rose,  to  assure  Mr.  bridge,  that  they  present  hardly  one   sen- 
tence   that    is    not    lundanientaliy    erioneous.      They    contain 
two  cases,  which,  according  to  the  author's  notions   of  things, 
"   n)av  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  niainier  in  which  problems 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  solved."     How  unfortunate,  that,  in  botFi 
instances,  the   principles  of   solution   should   be   utterly  false! 
False,  however,  iluy  are ;   and   iherefoie   it  is   unnecessary  to 
enquire  into  the  accuracy  of  that   deduction   of  consequences, 
vvhich  is  so  dextrously  attached  to  the  latter  case. — We  coulj 
easily  be  persuaded  to  fancy  that  the  former  of  the  problems, 
bv  which  Mr.  ilridge  has  unwittingly  got  entangled,  was  ori- 
ginully  set  as  a  ki^id  of  mathenjalical  trap  :   but  a  reference  to 
that  in^-tructive  manual^  "  I'lie  Cambridge  University  Calendar," 
>vould  have  at  once  induted  us  to  judge,  that  Mr.  B.  was  too 
old,  and   indeed    too    wise,  to    be   cangi  t   by   it.     The    latter 
problem  has  been   the  subject  of  considerable  discussion;  and 
therefore  we  rattier  wonder  that  Mr.  liridge  siiould  have  fallen  into 
so  unlearned  a  mistake. — To  trace  our  errors  to  their  source  is  one 
of  the  snrest  means  of  improvement.    W  itli  unaffected  good-will 
to    Mr.    Bridge,  -and  to   his   fame  as   a   niUii    of   science,   we 
strenuously  advise  him  to   study,  once   more,  the   problems  to 
wliich  we  liave  alluded.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  forestall  hii 
discoveries.     Their  utility  may  possibly  not  be  conlined  lo  the 
immediate    objects    of  his  attention.      He   may   behold  uiany 
things,  even  hi  his  own  book,  in  a  new  light. 
•    On  referring  to   the   list  of  errata,  for  the  j)urpose  of  -cor- 
recting mistakes  before  we  began  to  read  the  vvoik,  we  weie 
somewhat  struck  by  the  followirig  notice.     '^  In  p.  316,  it  slandd 
have  been  mentioned,  that  the  theorem  for  the  con-truction  of 
\\\*£  funicular  pohigonh'honowtd  from  the  Traiti  tUmentairs 
de  Mechaniqnc  par  Francaiir.^'     Froin  the  very  nature  and 
aspect  of  -Mr.  Bridge's  treatise,  \vc  were  convinced  that  an  im- 
partial administration  of  the  law  of  sui(m  cuique,  woidl  be  an 
enterprise  attended   with   diiiicr.lty.     We   supp^^sed,    however, 
that  it  had   been  undertaken ;  and  we  felt  no  small  satisjactioa 
iit'  mind  on  reflecting,  that  we  were  in  company  with  so  con- 
scieniicn'3  a  mathematician.     Our  readers  will  imagine  the  dis- 
appointment we  experienced,  on  discovering  Oiilv  two  or  three 
.'ili^flit  references  thfoiighout  the  whole   v.ork.      Feihaps   it  is 

more 
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more  creditahh  to  ackr.owledjre  obligations  to  French  writers, 
tlimi  to  lliose  of  our  own  country. 

,  On  mechanical  philosophy  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so 
ably  written,  that  it  \\oiild  be  neither  easy  nor  desirable  th;it  a 
system  shou.ld  be  formed  of  materials  quite  r^ew.  'f'he  nrate- 
rials  are  already  prepared  :  but  they  frequemiy  desaand  a  tiner 
polish  and  a  more  luminous  arrangement.  In  tiie  labour  which 
xnwiX  be  bestowed,  there  is  an  opportunity  lor  the  disphiy  9f 
peculiar  merit,  and  for  securing  peimanent  applause..  When 
the  student  is  dismissed  from  the  schools  of  pure  mathematics, 
prepared  for  the  study  of  that  philosophy  \\hi(h,  as  he  has 
been  taught  to  believe,  is  to  furnish  his  mind  with  some  of  its 
most  .valuable  treasures',  let  him  not  find  all  the  rules  of  his  late 
masters  completely  reversed.  Let  him  not  be.  at  once,  bewil- 
dered by  a  chaos  of  facts.  Let  him  be  plainly  told  what  the 
first  principles  are,  anil  whereon  they  rest,  it  is  fit  that  he 
should  be  led  straight  on,  by  a  method  of  strict  dt^duction  and 
legitimate  applicatioji.  For  the  .formation  of  a  system,  secure 
in  its  principles,  and  compleat  in  its  design,  with  its  parts  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  and  its  purposes  fully  developed,  there  is 
required  a  mind  penetrating  and  comprehensive,  fi"irnisiied  by 
study  with  the  stores  of  Lnowletlge,  by  reflection  acquairited 
■with  the  bearings  of  all  its  acquisitions,  and  endowed  with  in- 
dustry to  exhibit  them  in  all  tlieir  detail. 

Without  being  acquainted  with  ivlr.  Bridge,  we  are  his 
friend*-.  Our  obseivatious  aic  prompted  by  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial regard  for  his  interests  as  an  .author,  than  would  be 
shewn  by  those  critics  who  should  advise  hjni  to  persevere  in 
the  plan  which  ho  ha*  adopted.  We  respect  his  acquirements: 
we  admire  his  industry :  we  are  cqnsfinced  that  he  iias  a  just 
opinion  of  the  '  value  of  academical  education,  and  an  ardtnl; 
zeal  to  promote  its  success.  \Ve  tell  liim  that  in  some  parti- 
culars he  has,  not  done  w;ell^  because  we  .arc  sure  that  he  can  do 
better.  .. 

I'here  is  somethinj*  unfinished  in  Mr.  Bridge's  demonstra- 
tions. They  have  hot  been  written  and  considered  again  and 
again,  till  the  alteration  of  a  Word  .would^poil  tiicm.  A. clever, 
student  would,  in'  the  hurry  of  an  examination,  give  demon- 
strations of  as  high  a  chaiacter.  We  have  lately  seen  in  print 
too  much  mathematical .  reasoning  pi  the  same  order.  The 
7/o#es  throughout  this  work -are  ^  glaring  evidence  of  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  wliich  it  has  been  drawn  uu.  In  the  midst  of  a 
}>roposUiou  we  vre  interrupted  by  a  reference  to  a  Jiote  tor  ihe 
proof  of  a  proper!},  wliicij  happens  to  be  there  applied.  If  the 
property  belong  to  .another   science,  it  iuight  to-  .belong  to  a 

sciiiuce 
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science  with  which  the  student  is  previously  acquainted ;  and 
tireiefore  it  docs  not  there  need  demonstration  at  all:  if  it  be- 
long to  the  science  itself",  there  ought  to  be  a  place  tor  it  in  that 
science,  before  the  proposition  "in  which  it  is  employed.  We 
have  already  said,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  composed  of  materials  provided  by  others.  V/e  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Bridge,  in  appropriating  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, has  sometimes  made  alterations,  where  we  do  not 
observe  that  he  lias  made  improvements.  Had  some  of  the 
j)r(jpositions,  which  were  in  all  j)robability  derived  from  Mr. 
Atwood's  excellent  Treatise  on  Rectilinear  and  Rotatory  Motion, 
retained  a  little  more  of  their  original  form,  the  ease  and  ad- 
vantage of  die  learner  would  have  been  more  eftectually  con- 
sulted. With  regard  to  the  "  Questions  for  Practice,"  with 
which  the  work  is  most  co))iously  stored,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  they  seem  better  adapted  for  "  practice"  in 
arithmetical  operations,  than  for  illustration  of  the  theory. 
They  require  no  ingenuity ;  ihny  communicate  no  new  intelli- 
gence. Numerical  calculation  is  all  that  is  demanded.  We  will 
explain  our  meaning  by  an  histancc.  Mr.  Bridge  shews,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  how  "  to  mark  out  upon  a  given  inclined  plane,  a 
part  equal  to  the  height,  whicli  a  body,  falling  from  the  top  of 
the  plane,  would  describe  in  the  san^e  lime  as  one  falling  down 
the  altitude ;"  and  then,  among  his  '^  questions  for  practice," 
he  places  the  following  : — ''The  length  of  a  plane  is  150  feet, 
and  elevation  .'30" :  mark  out  upon  the  plane  a  part  equill  to  the 
height  which  a  body  iu  falling  down  itdesciibcs,  whilst  another 
body  would  descend  freely  down  the  height."  It  can  hardly  be 
necttssary  to  assure  Mr.  Bridge  and  our  readers,  that  a  man 
may  solve  thousands  t>f  such  problems  without  gaining  a  new 
idea.  But  we  are  tired  of  complaint :  let  us  seek  for  something 
that  may  deserve  commendation. 

Xothwithstandlng  all  that  we  have  s-aid,  the  academical 
student  \vill  lind  this  book  very  useful.  There  are,  in  it,  many 
important  pariiculars,  drawn  tVom  sources  to  which  he  may  not 
always  have  access :  many  pretty  applications  and  deductions, 
which  have  probably  never  been  printed  before — -problemata 
circiimcurreiitia,  wliich,  till  Mr.  I'ridge  displayed  them  to  the 
world,  }H"ople  had  i;!'eii  content  to  jicrusc  in  the  manus;  M])t  col- 
lections of  their  uiidergraduate-day.-:.  PiT)blems,  even  of  our 
invention,  we  discovered  in  these  miscellaneous  jiages.  Little 
did  we  think  that  tiuy  would  ever  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  The  reader 
may  guess  our  .ecret  transp:ut  on  discoV!;ring  the  honour  that 
had  been  paid  tlu m.  They  arc  solved  with  equal  elegance  aud 
accuracy. 

I"  "  la 
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^'  In  |ialnting,"  saith  that  learned  Knight,  Sir  Joshua  ReT* 
nolds^  "  k  is  far  l)etter  to  have  a  model  even  to  depart  from^ 
than  to  (lave  nolhiiig  lixed  and  certain  to  determine  the  idea. 
When  there  is  a  model,  there  is  something  to  proceed  on,  sorae-* 
•thing  to  be  corrected  ;  so  that  e^'en  supposing  no  "part  is  adopted, 
the  model  has  still  been  not  without  use."  A  model  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  work  before  us,-  to  our  author,  in  planning  ix  new 
one.  ^  Instead  of  two  volumes  let  us  liave  one.  Let  the  form  of 
"  Lectures"  and  th^  system  of  "  familiar  instances"  be  re-* 
jecled:— kt  the  principles  be  fully  explained — the  propositions 
.enunciated— the  demonstratious  re-cast — the  parts  connected: — 
linallj,  let  some  of  the  abstruser  propositions,  and  nine-tenth.i 
of  the  "  questions  and  piactice"  be  omitted,  aiid  the  work  may 
command  our  uiiqualihed  apjirobation.  Mr.  Bridge  has  powers 
vvljich  can  well  accomplish  all  this.  We  hope  that  he  will  have 
leisure  for  the  undertaking.  Let  hini  proceed  with  great  carets 
^nd  his  production  may  be  finished  with  a  master's  h^nd.  Let 
him  do  nothing  iu  a  hurry;  for  we  *'  can  wait.' 


Art.  V.  Letters  from  the  }\eiant;  containing  Views  of  the 
State  of  Societij,  Planners,  Opinions,  and.  Commerce,  us 
Greece,  and  several  of  t/ie  principal  Islands  of  the  Archi- 

.  pclago.  Ltscrihed  to  the  Prince  Koslotski/.  Bif  John 
Gait.     Svo.     pp.  38G.     Price  10s.  (id.     Cadell  and  Davies* 

.    ISIS. 

"Letters  from  the  Levant,"  professing  to  convey  infor-* 
mation  ro(!})ectiRg  Greece. and  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago^ 
present  an  attraction  which  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  upon  culti- 
vated minds,  ^luch,  indeed,  has  of  late  been  done  to  extend 
our  acquaintance  with  those  interesting  regions:  shtjt  out  frons 
the  Courts  of  the  Continent  by  llie  warfare  in  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  of  late  been  engaged,  the  curious  have  beeii 
compelled  to  seek  their  gratification  by  quitting  the  beaten  track; 
and  Greece  has  within  these  few  years  been  more  diligently  ex- 
plored, r'jid  has  furnished  matter  for  a  greater  number  of  volumes, 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  century  precetliisg.  Young  men,  ovj 
quitting  the  University,  have  been  impelled  by  a  laudable  enthu- 
siasm to  trace  the  scenes  of  achievements  recorded  in  the  poets 
and  historians:  dje  scholar  has  exaiiiined  the  libraries  of  monas- 
teries in  quest  of  MSS. :  the  lover  of  the  tine  arts  has  measured 
the  remains  of  temples,  or  has  collected  ihe  precious  fragments 
of  ancicRt  sculpfure  :  the  scenery  of  Greece  has  afforded  em* 
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l^lovment  to  the  pencil  of  die  artist ;  and  even  the  sUucture  of 
tile  Roiiiaika,  and  its  ailiiiity  with  the  classic  idiom,  have  beeu 
the  object  of  critical  inquiry.  Let  not  t!ie  reader,'  however, 
imaaine,  cen  thoiidi  the  subject  of  Greece  be  not  any  loniier 
iiew,  tiiat  the  intmner  of  treating  it  admits  no  further  vaiiety  :  we 
tan  assure  liini,  that  he  has  not  seen  any  thing  which  anticipates 
the  present  volume:  ?*Ji'.  Gait's  ina[niier  arid  style  and  cast  of 
sentiment  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  original  writer,  and 
may  be  considered  as  his  own. 

<^ur  traveller  had  already  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Sicily,  Malta,  Cerigo,  and  Turkey;  and  the  present  publication, 
ds  we  learn  from  the  preface,  contains  "  a.  narrative  of  voyages 
and  travels,  uuilertaken  after  the  visit  to  Malta,  and  completed 
prior  to  the  landing  at  C'erigo."  'ihe  ordinary  inducements  which 
lead  travellers  to  the  Archipelago,  seem  not  to  have  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  ISlr.  Gait:  he  observes  in  his  first 
ktter,  dated  from  Malta,  "  In  this  excursion  1  shall  be  guided 
chiefly  by  chance,  as  my  object  is  less  to  examine  the  reuuianls 
of  antiquity,  than  to  see  the  existing  condition  of  ihe  islands, 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry." The  Tcader  is  thus  very  properly  admonished  not  to 
hope  for  much  infurmation  upon  points  which  are  ibreign  from 
tiie  authors  purpose. 

As  much  of  the  interest  of  the  narrative  arises  from  the  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humour,  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  retiexions,  whicii 
distinguish  the  author's  comp:uuon,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
this  person  at  the  conur.enceuient  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Gait 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  sensible  of.  the  merits  of  his  fellow- 
thiveller,  and  he  loses  no  opportiuiity  of  placing  them  in  a  con- 
spicuous pJohit  of  view  :  bui:  we  hasten  to  introduce  him. 

*'  I  have  engaged  a  Greek  interpretef,  vi^ho  rii  appearance  is  the 
f^hort  and  fat  image  of  Sancho.  '  He  lias  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 
wears  formidable  whiskers,  which,  in  spite  of  the  naivete  of  a  puir 
of  duck  eyes,  give  him  a  redoubtable  aspect.  As  he  has  hap- 
pened to'  be  occasionally  employed  b}'^  other  English  travellers,  lie 
conceives  himself  related  to  the  nation,  and  boasts'  of  having 
setved  it  ten  years.  I  have  ever  fuund  an  inexhanstible  fund  of 
jimusemept  ii:f  oddities  of  nature's  making;  and  I  expect  not  h 
little,  in  the  course  of  my  voyage,  from  Jacomo.'     P.  *2, 

Our  audior  and  Messer  Jacamo  sailed  from  Malta  in  a  po- 
lacea:  there  was  a  Madonna  in  the  cabin,  with  a  hnnp  con- 
stantly burning  before  her;  so  tiiat,  as  Mr.  G-  ob.serves  to  his 
corresptjiident,  they  were  "  erticienlly  protected."  Their  pas« 
i?age,  huwever,  was  charged  very  liigh,  considering  thatitia^iisn- 
...  i-   "^  allv 
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ally  performed  in  eight  clays.     The  circumstance  gives  rise  to  t?i« 
following  reflexion : — 

**  Jacomo  comforts  me,  by  saj'ing,  that  if  we  have  a  quick  run, 
wc  shall  have  provisions  enough  left  for  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  voyage  ;  and,  if  we  are  long  at  sea,  we  shall  have 
got  over  so  many  days  of  our  lives  without  any  more  expence. 
There  is  something  like  philosophy  in  this."     P.  3. 

The  author  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  when  it  blcM'  a  hurricane; 
timing  which  he  had  no  consolation  in  reflecting  that  Ulysses 
aud  iEneas  had  encountered  similar  tempests  in  the  same  sea, 
and  that  even  St.  Paul  had  fared  no  better:  neither  did  he  lind 
any  pleasure  in  observing,  that  Virgil's  description  of  a  storm, 
which  Scaliger  says  is  enough  to  make  a  man  vomit,  is  faithful 
and  just:  for  *'  vomit/'  however,  Mr.  G.  would  read  "  sea- 
sick," ingeniously  remarking,  *'  but  it  is  quite  the  same  thing," 
During  this  storni_,  Messer  Jacomo  was  frequently  uttering  the 
most  pious  ejaculations,  and  he  recounted  wilh  most  circumstan- 
tial minuteness  a  shipwreck  which  he  hud  once  experienced ;  to 
all  which  Mr.  G.  was  unable  to  pay  any  attention.  Happily, 
however,  they  arrived  at  Valona,  in  Albania;  but  Jacomo  soor» 
began  ^'  to  execrate  the  place,  and  to  undervalue  the  inhabi- 
tants:" his  opinion  of  them  seems  not  to  have  been  ill-lounded: 
ihe  travellers  were  exposed  to  the  insults  and  menaces  of  "  a 
puppy  Turk,  not  more  than  sixteen ;"  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
pistol  Jacomo  actually  turned  pale:  but  a  subsequent  adventure 
roused  his  courage. 

**  Happening  to  pass  a  fountain,  where  a  number  of  Albanians, 
were  watering  their  horses,  I  stopped  to  look  at  them.  One  of 
them  observing  me,  left  the  fountain,  and  approaching  respectfully, 
addressed  himself  to  Jacomo.  The  manner  in  which  he  came  for- 
^fard  convinced  me  that  his  enquiries  related  to  some  particular 
subject,  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned;  and  presently,  bj 
Jiicomo's  interjections  of  surprise,  and  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
I  saw  that  he  too  was  much  interested  in  the  business.  Without, 
however,  aftecting  to  notice  them,  I  returned  towards  the  shore, 
and  they  followed  in  very  earnest  conversation.  In  the  course  of 
3  little  time  we  fell  in  with  a  lad  who  had  a  turkey  in  his  hand  for 
t^ale,  and  which  Jacomo  bought,  in  order  to  repair  the  dilapidation 
of  our  stores.  The  price  was  half  a  dollar  ;  but  tha  merchant  not 
having  change,  Jacomo  left  me,  carrying  the  Jragocotos,  as  the 
Albanian  called  it,  in  his  arms ;  for  he  would  not  trust  the  horse- 
man with  it,  nor  the  seller  with  the  dollar.  While  he  was  gone, 
another  impudent  Turkish  boy  came  up,  and  began  to  make  mouths 
at  me,  but  the  Albanian  drove  him  av/ay."    P.  11, 
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A  UKJre  alarming  crisis,  however,  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  and 
a  stouter  heart  even  thaii  that  of  Jacomo  appears  to  have  felt 
the  danger:  we  do  not  alhule  to  that  ol"  the J'ragucotos. 

"  When  we  readied  the  landing-place,  a  boatman  pointed  out 
to  Jacomo  a  sail  in  the  offing.  I  left  them  together  in  conversa- 
tion, and  walked  along  the  beach  by  myself,  till  the  supercargo  of 
our  vessel,  who  was  also  on  shore,  should  come  to  the  boat.  1 
Jiad  not  gone  above  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  when  1  heard  Ja- 
como culling  out,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  alarm.  Turning  round, 
I  beheld  him  running  towards  me  with  all  his  nn'ght.  He  was  car- 
rying the  turkey  in  ln«  arms,  like  a  child,  and  it  was  flapping  its 
wings  about  his  head,  also,  seemingly,  in  great  terror.  '  O  Sir,* 
cried  he,  as  he  approached,  panting  with  i'ear  and  haste,  *  O,  8ir! 
it  is  a  French  privateer,  and  by  G —  we  are  taken  !  WJiat  shall  we 
do?'  *  What  shall  we  do,  indeed?'  exclaimed  I,  participating  in 
liis  alarm,  and  looking  alternately  at  the  privateer,  as  she  was  en- 
tering the  port,  and  at  our  vessel  idling  at  anchor.  Perceiving  that 
Jiie  wind  was  rather  against  the  privateer,  as  she  came  on  the  inner 
side  of  Sasino,  I  thought  we  had  time  to  get  on  board,  and  to  re- 
turn on  shore  with  my  baggage,  before  the  Frenchman  could  be 
alongside.  Having  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  trusting 
that  chance  would  afford  us,  in  a  short  time,  an  opportunity  of 
getting  afterwards  to  Zante  or  Patras,  I  returned  quickly  towards 
tlie  landing-place  for  a  boat.  Before  I  had  reached  it,  however,  a 
friendly  squall  interfered,  and  compelled  the  privateer  to  cast  an* 
chor  at  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  St,  Nicolo.  You  will  be 
surprised  that  I  should  have  felt  any  apprehension  of  being  cap- 
tured in  a  neutral  port;  but  I  had  learnt  before,  that  the  neutra- 
lity of  this  harbour  is  very  little  respected  by  either  of  the  two 
great  belligerents."     P.,  H. 

Kut  tlie  French  privateer  was  not  lo«g  tlms  formidable ;  for 
most  fortunatelv  a  Maltese  Corsair,  under  tiie  Britiah  flag,  came 
into  the  luubour,  and  anchored  Mitliin  hail  of  her:  this  event 
gave  the  travi^ilers  "  •sincfire  satisfaction,  and  they  were  as  boast- 
ful of  their  valour  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory."  Shortly  af- 
terwards tliey  had  actually  to  encounter  "  an  ugly,  black,  disho- 
nest-looknng  galley,  a  Tripoline  Corsa*'r,"  which,  liovrever,  was 
beaten  off,  and  "  vveiit  away  crawling  with  licr  oars  along  the 
smooth'  sea,  like  a  centipede  on  a  phtie  of  glass."  Being  oft* 
llliaca,  on  his  way  to  Z.Mite,  the  author  rcotniuts  the  amuse- 
ineuts  on  boaid  the  vessel, and  especially  a  musical  eutertainmentj 
in  the  following  j)assage: — 

"  Put  yourself  in  order,  I  pray  you  to  hear  this.  We  have  no 
less  than  a  player  on  the  lyre,  an  Orion  on  board.  3Iodern  nm- 
sicians  have  often,  in  vain,  attempted  to  draw  from  an  instrument, 
made  according  to  tUe  form  of  that  with  which  Apollo  is  com- 
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inonly  represented,  some  of  those  notes  to  which  such  wonderg 
li'ave  of  old  been  ascribed;  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
any  thing  superior  to  the  tinkling  of  an  ordinary  guitar,  or  the 
prattle  of  that  pm-alytic  chattel,  a  spinnet.  I  feel  something  like 
lin  antiquarian  extasy,  in  being  enabled  to  throw  a  spark  of  hglifc 
on  this  interesting  and  important  subject.  '  But,  alasl  for  the  pic- 
turesque flying  fingers  of  Dryden's  Timetheus,  you  must  substi- 
tute flying  elbows;  for  the  lyre  is  played  upon  with  a  bow,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  vulgar  fiddle.  It  is  a  hollow  three-stringed  in- 
strument, somewhat  like  the  body  of  a  violin,  clumsily  formed;  but 
Kotwithstandiiig  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  the  sound  was 
sV)  sweet  and  vocal,  that  Ihave  no  doubt,  that  one  better  construc- 
ted and  more  skiliully  played,  might  produce  some  degree  of 
pleasurable  sensation.  Now  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
the  lyre,  with  bow  and  catgut,  or  that  kind  commonly  placed  "in 
the  hands  of  the  effigies  of  Apollo,  is  the  instrument  to  M'hicli  such 
iniracuibus  effects  have  been  ascribed."     P.  33. 

Up®n  the  name  Orion  we  would  just  observe,  that  the 
author^  though  lie  avows  himself  in  the  preface  to  be  "  a  lieretic 
in  classical  dogmas,^'  (aad  certainly  on  such  ])oints  he  disphiys  a 
^nauly  independence,)  may  possibly  mean  Arion.  We  conchide 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  cairy  his  hitred  of  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance so  far  as  to  object  to  the  established  orthography  of 
clussical  names;  biit  as  to  his  ingenious  niusicaldiscovery,  we 
i^ave  nothing  to  object  to  it,  nnless  it  be,  that  Dr.  Burney,  in 
Lis  History  of  Music,  hgs  clearly  shown,  that  in  'producing 
.sound  Ironi  stringed  instiuments  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
\yitb  tfie  use  of  liie  bow. 

i^rriving  at  Zante,  he  is  put  on  shore  near  a  brook,  where 
about  twenty  old  women  were  washing  clothes;  upon  which  he 
J'emarks, 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  settled  point  that  it  was  not  in  this  island  but 
in  Cephalonia,  that  Ulysses  met  with  the "  washerwomen*  so  that 
there  is  no  Occasion  for  me  to  make  any  comparison  upon  the  si- 
itiilarity  of  our  fates."     P.  38.     ' 

We  should  be  sorry,  though  we  do  not  profess  any  heresy  "  in 
classical  dogmas,"^  to  push  our  orthodoxy  to  excess ;  but  we 
verily  believe,  that  Ulysses  niet  with  the  washerwomen  neither 
in  Zante  nor  Cephalonia,  but  in  Phoeacia,  the  identical  Corfu, 
off  which  island  Mr.  G.  encountered  the  ugly  Tripoline  cor- 
sair :  at  least,  we  speak  from  the  authority  of  tlomer. 

From  Zante,  of  which  the  author  gives  us  some  interesting 
j-mrticulars,  he  proceeds   to  Fatras  and  Corinth,   and  thence  to 
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"  The  most  reiuarkaljlc  object  that  I  observed  In  Argos,  was 
a  large  buildhig  belonfiini,^  to  the  post,  and  which,  considering  th« 
tendency  of  events,  is  probably  destined  to  be  converted  into 
barraclvs.  There  is  also  a  very  liandsonie  structure,  for  a  towp  of 
GO  small  a  population,  appropriated  as  scliools  for  the  education  of 
the  youth.  I  have  not  yet  liad  an  opportunity  of  learning  whc^ 
ther  these  schools  are  wholly  for  the  iu'itruction  of  Turkish  boys, 
or  whether  they  have  been  instituted  also  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
bringing  up  any  neglected  Christian  children  in  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Mahomet. 

*'  It  is  of  very  little  use,  I  imagine,  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  as- 
certaining tlie  truth  of  this,  as  ail  the  youths  brouglit  up  at  the 
academy  prove  .Mahomedans,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the 
students  in  the  English  universities,  become  niembci-s  of  the  Church 
of  England.  .  There  is,  however,  some  difference  between  the 
Turkisli  system  and  the  English,  if  it  embrace  the  conversion  of 
youth  to  the  tenets  of  the  state  religion.  For  at .  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  the  youth  arc  sent  to  be  taught  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  which  are  supposed  not  to  be  well  taught 
any  where  else,  it  is  very  wisely  required  that  tliey  shall  have  not 
only  pre-resolved  to  become  members  of  the  Church,  but  that 
they  shall  actually''  be  members — an  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired,  as  it  has  the  effect,  by  excludhig  dissenters' 
and  catholics,  of  preserving  the  emoluments  of  the  colleges  to  a 
much  smaller  number  of  persons.  This  system  in  the  present  age 
is  the  more  worthy  of  being  allowed  to  remain  unaltered;  for  the 
■  number  of  dissenters  is  rapidl)/^  increasing,  and  if  they  were  allowed* 
to  enter  the  universities,  they  miirlit  tiu'n   out  the  dealers  in  ad-^ 
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vowsons  and  fellowships,  as  the  monqV-changers  were  of  old  ex- 
pelled frorn  the  tenjple."     P.  74. 

We  are  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  liberality  of  sentiment  wliirh 
pervades  tliis  passage.  ^Ve  perceive  that  the  author  is  as  free 
f)()m  religions  :;s  iVom  classical  bigoiry;  pnd  ue  Mduiit  that  tliero 
is  an  originality  of  thinking  and  a  !)oldriess  of  conception  in  the 
idea  here  tijjown  out  of  putting  the  Universities  of  0\ford  and 
Cambiidge  upon  the  iMUcasteiuvi  plan;  and  yet  v,  ith  all  these 
a<;k.uowledgements  \\e  must  be  pernui'ed  to  qucstioii  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  it.  We  know  that  we  subject  ourselves  tc^ 
tlie  charge  of  exclusion  and  persecution,  but  wc  cannot  help  it. 
We  had  always  conceived  that  the  Univeisities  were  intended  to 
be  seminaries  for  youth,  v;hose  rchgious  jn'inciples  presented  no 
obstacle  to  their  servnig  tlie  oilices  of  Ciiuich  and  State;  and 
that  the  circumstance  of  their  retaining  among  themselves  their 
advowsons  and  fellowships  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tliat 
fellowships  and  livings  are  given  only  to  those  whc  are  cavidi- 
dates  for  them.  If,  as  Mr.  (j.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  the 
true  doctrines  of  the  Ctjurch  are  taught  elsewhere,  \st  are  ig- 
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norant  of  the  reasons  why  the  students  so  taught  keep  aloof 
from  the  Universities :  we  have  never  heard,  that  persons  pro- 
fessing those  doctrines  were  rejected  ;  but  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters, who,  according  to  ]NIr,  Gait,  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  may  become  the  mnjority,  could  only  tend  to  a  catastrophe, 
Mhich  persons  who  are  adverse  to  establishments  and  exclusion 
^vould  still  deplore;  we  mean  fhe  establishment  of  themselves, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  present  establishment.  Their  hu- 
manity, no  doulti,  would  lead  them  to  prefer  the  present  system, 
however  objectionable,  to  the  introduction  of  another  fountled 
on  the  very  same  principles  of  exclusion,  possibly  somewhat 
less  tolerant  than  the  present,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  brought 
about  without  a  few  of  those  proscriptions  and  murders,  which 
are  said  sometimes  to  attend  revolutions.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, quite  sure  that  we  know  what  Mr.  G.  means  by  '^  the 
gospel  according  to  Mahomei ;"  but  recollecting  the  letter 
which  certain  English  Unitarians  addressed  to  Amelh  Ben 
Ameth,  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco 
to  Charles  II.  m  order  to  establish  a  community  of  faith  be- 
tween the  two  sects,  we  do  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  "  gospel 
according  to  Mahomet"  is  the  oriental  name  of  the  lmj)roxed 
Unitarian  I'ersion;  and  yet  we  should  be  concerned,  that  so 
abominable  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sociuianism  should  be  counte- 
.nanced  by  a  n:ition  so  enlightened  as  the  Turks,  and  we  should 
have  thought  that  "■  neglected  Christian  children"  might  as  well 
be  instructed  in  the  Koran. 

But  while  we  differ  frofri  Mr.  G.  upon  the  expediency  of 
new-modelling  the  English  Universities  upon  the  platform  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  we  readily  admit,  that  our  author  may 
not,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  end  and  design  of  those  venerable  institutions; 
and  our  candour  would  suggest  every  thing  which  may  tend  to 
excuse  his  misapprehension.  We  think  it  probable,  that  Mr. 
G.  is  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  conceive  that  tlio  subjoined 
passage  was  intended  to  indicate  that  fact  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  so  as  not  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  ostentation. 
We  extract  it  from  his  account  of  Athens. 

"  Of  the  efficacy  of  viper-broth  in  restoring  debilitated  patleHts, 
we  have  all  heard;  but  I  liavc  been  informed  of  another  effect  of 
tJiis  medicine,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  our  countrymen,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  as  public  as  possi!)Ie.  When  Father  Paul  was 
at  College,  the  itch  broke  out  among  the  students,  to  such  a  vio- 
lent degree  that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse.  On  returning 
home,  Paul  infected  his  brothers,  and  ointments  of  the  oldest  and 
most  approved  composition  were  found  unavailing.  A  mountaineer 
one  day  happened  to  come  into  the  house ;  and  the  Piedmontese 
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M^llili^ndci"?;,  like  those  of  other  cnimtries,  bavnig  great  experience 
of  the  inahuly,  he  was  eoiisulted  on  the  oeeasion.  He  readily 
Jindertook  the  case,  and  promised  to  ett'eet  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  sintile  niijiit.  Nfxt  inorHliiir  he  returned  with  a  htrj^e  hvlnjj 
v.i[)er  ill  a  bag,  and  ordered  an  earthen  vessel  to  be  placed  on  the 
tire,  tilled  with  water  and  charcoal.  In  the  moment  when  tlie 
water  was  on  the  point  of  boiling,  iie  plunged  in  the  serpent,  and 
boik'd  it  until  the  bones  only  were  to  be  seen.  When  the  process 
was  tinished,  the  broth  was  left  to  cool  ;  and  when  cold,  the  shirts 
of  the  patients  were  dipped  in  it,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  At 
night,  M'hen  the  patients  went  to  bed,  the  shirts  were  put  on,  and 
next  morning  the  pleasing  pain  of  their  irritability  had  entirely 
Kubsided."     P.  170. 

Supposing  our  conjecture,  then,  to  be  well  founded,  we  can 
account  for  and  excuse  exj)ressions  which  frequently  escape 
^Ir.  (i.,  and  which  in  an  Euglishnran  who  might  be  expected  to 
liave  some  acquainlance  with  the  Universities,  and  nut  to  be 
wholly  without  some  tincture  of  academical  learning,  would 
have  merited  the  severity  of  our  censure.  As  the  ca?e  stands, 
Me  lind  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  phiunomena;  and  mstead  of 
charging  the  author  with  wilful  misrepresenlatioi),  we  admire 
and  enjoy  his  humour.  A  Scotch  writer,  we  rccoHec  t,  re- 
marks, that  a  talent  for  humour  has  been  denied  to  his  country- 
men; but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  general  dcvscrip- 
tions  of  national  character :  Abdera  produced  Deniocritus, 

*'  cujus  prudentia  monstrat 
Summos  posse  viros  et  magna  exempla  daturos 
Vervecum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  acre  uasci :" 

and  the  "  Letters  fiom  the  Levant"  bid  fair  to  redeem  the  curse 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  (J.  never  mentions  colleges  or  collegians  or 
academical  studies  but  in  a  strain  of  pleasantry,  of  which  Me 
hardly  recollect  the  parallel.  Having  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
pinnaces  of  the  modern  Greeks,  he  styh^s  tlicm  "  those  boats 
which  the  inhabitants  of  colleges  translate  ships  of  the  line." 
Speaking  also  of  a  petty  revolution  in  the  isle  of  Samos,  his 
reflexion  upon  it  is,  "what  laud  and  praise  this  affair  would 
have  received  from  the  Doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had 
it  happened  '.(KIO  yeais  ago."  Jn  another  place  he  obs<'rves, 
that  "  the  idea!*  of  the  CI  reeks  respecting  their  ancestors  are 
aluK)St  as  absurdly  inflated  as  those  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
tutor."  The  Commentaries  of  Ca-sar  are  said  to  be  "  read  only 
by  boys,  and  comment<;d  upon  by  pedants ;"  and  in  another  place 
Mr.  Ci.  informs  us  how  it  happens  that  Caesar  is  so  much  a  fa- 
V(jurite  with  these  same  pedants.  We  defy  the  most  sagacious  of 
of  our  readers  to  divine  the  cause  j  but  Mr.  G.  has  discovered 
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k.  "  Julius  CiEsar  was  very  fond  of  them  (the  wines  of  Scio)j  ' 
for  among  his  other  great  quuhties  he  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
wine,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  he  is  so  much  landed 
by  certain  college  and  church  dignitaries,  and  proposed  by  them 
as  a  model  and  example  to  their  pupils."  P.  2()4.  In  -this 
passage,  not  merely  that  stupid  race  o!"  people  who  d\^ell  in  ' 
colleges  for  no  imaginable  purpose  but  to  miscor.strue  Greek, 
and  to  misrepresent  history,  and  to  infiate  themselves  with  vast 
ideas  of  (we  believe)  their  ancestry,  but  the  Clergy  also  afford 
inat'.er  to  our  author  for  the  exercise  of  his  inimitable  talent:  ' 
tlie  transition,  indeed,  from  the  Universities  to  the  Clergy  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  of  the  latter  he  has  still  dri^ller  things  to 
say.  As  a  ''  heretic  in  classical  dogmas,"  he  never  goes  out  of 
liis  way  to  illustrate  local  antiquities  by  a  reference  to  Pausanias; 
but  who  or  what  were 'the  Harpies  ?  Jacob  Bryant  hasposw 
tively  said  that  ihcy  were  priests  of  the  Sun,  and  Mr.  G.  verily 
believes  it ;  and  therefore  be  observes  to  his  correspondent, 
,  "  Whenever  you  stand  in  need  of  a  metaphorical  expression  to 
describe  Ecclesiastics,  you  have  classical  authority  to  use  thai 
of  Harpies."  P.  ??•  Another  hint  for  a  7netaphor  is  conveyed 
under  the  gravity  of  the  apothegm,  '^  Women  are  the  pillars  of 
the  Church  in  all  countries."  P.  172.  Mr.  G.  had  been  speak- 
ing of  aid  women,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wicked 
friars  cajoled  them,  according  to  Father  Paul,  "  a  liberal-minded 
mailj,"  already  spoken  of  as  the  sole  patentee  of  the  viper-souj>, 
that  infallible  cure  for  '^  the  pleasing  pain"  of  Psora.  But 
metaphors  are  weak  things  when  we  would  5peak  plainly  and 
unequivocally.     ]Mr.  G.  assures  us,  that 

f*  The    oppressive  Turks  are  content  with  the  same  proportioiv 
of  the  result  of  the  primary  labour  of  mankind,  for  the  support  of 
their  fleets  and  armies,  sultanas  and  princes,  that  the  meek  and 
lowly  priesthood  of  England  require  for  their  backs  and  bellies."' 
P.  263.         ' 

We  are  really  shocked  at  this  statement;  that  men  in  this 
country  should  receive  tithes  to  the  amount  of  ihiee,  four,  or 
five  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  and  sometimes  more,  for  main- 
taining Christianity  and  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  yet  that 
they  keep  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  (except  by  payhig  taxesj^ 
nor  eveu  {proh  m-fas!)  sultanas. 

From  Argos  our  author  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  and  thence 
to  Athens.  The  passion  for  exploring,  which  is  so  common 
among  antiquaries,  is  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following  passage, 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  C[uarry  of  Mount  Pentelicus. 

"  If  you  have  any  desire  to  make  an  excursion  equally  instruc- 
tive, find  out  un  old  dry  subterraneous  drain,  then  take  half  an 
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.#4i  of  wax  taper  m  your  hand,  and  iT'iiig  down  on  your  belly  like 
iL  vvoriii,  crawl  into  the  drain.  When  you  lave  got  to  a  place 
where  you  have  elbow  room,  take  out  your  pen-knife,  with 
which  scratch  your  xiaiiie  upon  a  stone.  If  in  this  operation  the 
blade  should  snaji,  or,  by  i  uutting  sudienly,  should  cut  your 
Cnger,  continue  the  work  with  the  stump,  or  suck  tlie  wound,  as 
the  case  may  rc(|ulre.  Having  fiuiUied  the  inocription,  turn  your 
licad  a  little  a:.i;L'w  to  the  left,  if  \.\\e  pl:ice  is  large  eror.gh  to  allow 
you,  and  Jpok  at  the  engraving  from  tlie  right  corner  of  your 
^exter  eye,  for  that  is  the  proper  position  to  adn:ire  such  |)erform- 
ances.  This  done,  endeavour  to  get  away  from  the  scrape  in  the 
best  manner  you  can.  One  word  more  by  v/ay  of  advice:  if  yoa 
happen  to  have  a  companion  in  the  descent,  and  he  goes  out  first, 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  may  give  you  a  kick  in 
the  face.  If  he  is  behind,  the  chance  is  equal  that  you  will  kick 
him,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  wAy  of  the  two  for  the  accident 
to  fall  out.  Therefore  be  sure  to  get  out  first,  if  at  all  possible." 
P.  107. 

Our  autlior  visited  the  Acropolis;  the  account  of  which  is 
given  in  a  manner  which  we  consider  to  be  peculiarly  his  own. 

"  The  distant  appearance  of  the  Acropolis  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Stirling  Castle,  but  it  is  inferior  in  altitude  and  general 
fcftoct.  As  a  fortress,  it  is  incapable  at  present  of  resisting  any 
rational,  attack;  the  Turks,  however,  consider  it  a  mighty,  rcr 
uoubtable  place  ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  they  even  think  old  frajl 
Athens  herseli"  capable  of  assuming  a  warlike  attitude.  At  the 
proclamation  of  the  present  war  agains*-  -he  Russians,  they  closed 
hc»r  paralytic  gates  in  a  most  energetic  manner.  Tiie  following 
ijmrning,  Father  Paul  of  t!ie  convent  went  at  day-break  to  take 
tiie  air  among  ilm  pillars  of  the  .temp.e  of  01ympi:iu  Jove,  and 
arriving  at  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  found  them  still  tluit;  whereupon 
he  gave  xxwnx  a  kick,  and  the  gates  of  Athens  Hew  open  at  the  first 
touch  of  his  reverence's  toe."     V.  ll.->. 

Mr,  G.'s  genoral  reflexions  upon  Athens  are  conveyed  in  tlie 
following  extract.  We  do  nut  imagine  lhatt))is,  anv  moiethau  the 
few  other  passages  resembling  it,  is  a  lavMiuite  with  ihi:  author, 
but  tlu)tigh  it  may  not  di-pjay  that  originality  of  style  and  senti- 
iuent  and  humoti,-  which  is  his  proper  praise,  we  cotdess  that  ia 
an  ordinary  \>,iier  \\t^.  should  think  it  far  :  om  conttn>ptd)le. 

"  To  the  mere  antiquary,  this  celebrated  cicy  cannot  but  long 
continue  intcrestuig ;  and  in  the  classic  enthusiast,  just  Jibvj.ated 
from  the  cloisters  of  his  college,  the  scenery  and  ruins  may  often 
awaken  admiration  and  inspire  ddiglit.  JPhilosophy  aiay  here 
point  the  moral  apothegm  with  stronger  emphasi*;;  virtue  receive 
new  incitements  to  perseverance,  by  reflecting  on  the  honour  w  hich 
s^ill  attends  tin?  memory  of  the  antient  great ;  and  patriotism  here 
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more  pathetically  deplore  the  inevitable  effects  of  individual  cor- 
ruption on  public  glory ;  but  to  the  traveller  %vlio  rests  for  recrea- 
tion, or  who  seeks  a  solace  for  uiisibrtune,  how  wretched,  hovr 
solitarj^,  how  empty  is  Athensl'*     P.  121. 

From  Athens  our  traveller  visited  Megara^  iEgina,  and  Sa- 
lamis  ;  of  all  which  he  gives  us  some  interesting  particulars. 
We  find  him  next  at  Tdra,  the  antient  Aristera;  and  his  account 
of  it  is  another  of  those  passages  in  which,  though  we  discern 
not  any  traces  of  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Gait,  we  should 
say,  that  in  an  ordinary  sAiiter  it  would  appear  to  possess  consi- 
deiable  merit. 

"  The  whole  island,  indeed,  is  but  one  great  rock,  naturally  as 
sterile  as  a  mass  of  recent  lava.  Not  a  tree  grows  on  it;  for  the 
two  or  three  shrubs  among  the  houses  are  not  entitled  to  that  ap- 
pellation. Nor  does  any  flock  feed  on  it,  or  the  ploughshare  ever 
impress  its  surface.  But  the  uihabitants,  without  soil,  without 
a  single  well  in  the  whole  city,  containing  upwards  of  20,000  in- 
habitants, without  the  natural  p©ssession  of  one  article  of  conve- 
nience, even  of  necessity,  have  become  opulent  by  turning  their 
attention  to  commerce,  and  in  these  seas  rival  the  fame  and  en- 
terprise of  the  antient  Phoenicians. 

**  Wholly  occupied  with  their  vessels  and  trade,  they  have  as 
yet  made  no  I'oads  in  the  island,  so  that  I  was  almost  literally 
obliged  to  crawl  on  all  fours  over  rocks  and  stones  to  the  city. 
The  town  itself  is  exceedingly  well  built;  and  more  than  any 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  or  could  have  previously  imagined,  it 
resembles  the  form  of  a  theatre.  The  houses  are  piled  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  to  a  stupendous  height;  but  the  crowded  port  below, 
with  the  majestic  stage  of  the  sea,  circumscribed  b}^  the  distant 
scenery  of  Greece,  displays  a  spectacle  infinitely  more  sublime 
than  any  theatre  can  exhibit. 

*'  The  principal  building  in  the  town  is  the  residence  of  a  Cap- 
tain Georgio;  formerly  of  the  Ottoman  navy,  in  which  he  acquired 
an  honourable  reputation  by  faithful  and  intrepid  service.  In  the 
late  war  he  signalized  himself  in  the  personal  defence  of  the  then 
Captain  Pasliaw,  M^ho  rewarded  him  with  the  governorship  of  Idra, 
his  native  island,  and  happening  to  visit  him  while  he  was  building 
a  house,  insisted  on  contributing  to  render  it  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  Georgio  has  lately  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  and 
four  magistrates  have  this  3^ear,  for  the  first  time,  been  elected  by 
the  people. 

"  Some  time  ago,  a  Turkish  officer,  a  friend  of  Captain  Georgio, 
came  to  live  here,  and  liuiit  a  handsome  mansion  for  himself. 
But  no  other  Turk  being  in  the  island,  and  Georgio  taking  up 
with  his  old  friends,  and  embarking  in  trade,  the  poor  Ottoman 
found  himself  alone,  and  grew  very  melanelioly.  After  many 
days  speut  in  solitary  rumination,   he  Oiie  oiorning  put  money  in 
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his  purse,  and  taking  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  silently  stepped  o\\ 
l)ourd  a  vessel,  and  sailed  for  Constantinople,  from  which  he  has 
never  returned. 

"  There  are  forty  parish  churches  in  the  town  of  Idra,  and  two 
of  them  have  steeples  huilt  of  marble.  Eighty  houses  constitute,  I 
am  told,  a  parish;  and  in  those  districts,  or  as  I  niiglit  say, 
those  shelves  of  the  rock  on  whicli  there  are  more  tlum  eighty 
houses,  but  not  enough  to  make  two  parishes,  a  chapel  is  some- 
times erected.  What  kind  of  relationship  such  chapels  have  to 
the.  parish  churches,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, except  that  the  service  is  not  regular  in  the  chapels,  bei 
\x\"  performed  only  when  the  neighbours  raise  a  contribution  to 
p<n'  the  priest.  Idra  forms  part  of  the  diocese  of  Egina,  in  which 
Poros  is  also  comprehended.  The  bisliopric  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  these  parts,  the  nett  annual  revenue  being  estimated  at  6001. 
The  episcopal  residence  is  in  Egina,  but  the  bishop  visits  Idra  and 
Poros  regularly  every  year.  As  I  shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  furnishing  you  with  the  circumstantial  information  wiiich  1  have 
gleaned  here,  and  also  of  discussing  more  at  large  the  particular 
political  and  commercial  consequence  of  the  island,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  so  abruptly  terminating  this  letter; — the  master  of  k 
vessel  waits,  in  which  I  mean  to  take  my  passage,  and  I  must 
speak  to  him."     P.  233. 

After  leaving  Idra  Mr.  G.  pursues  his  course  to  Zea,  Scio, 
Smyrna,  Scalauova,  Ephesus,  and  Foscia:  respecting  the  last-* 
mentioned  place  we  give  a  short  extract,  and  w  ith  it  we  must  be 
content. 

«*  After  walking  about  the  neighbourliood  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  enquiring  in  vain  if  there  were  any  things  worth  looking  at, 
1  returned  towards  the  boat.  At  the  gate,  for  tlie  walls  are  still 
in  existence,  a  number  of  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  in 
their  holiday-clothes,  and  a  band  of  Turks  were  reposing  in  the 
shade.  Desiring  Jacomo  to  enquire  at  [of]  one  of  the  Turks 
about  an  appearance  somewhat  like  a  wall,  along  the  face  of  the 
hills,  I  was  amused  by  the  Turkishness  of  the  reply.  Jacomo,  as 
is  usual  with  him,  instead  of  putting  a  plain  question,  prefaced  the 
enquiry  with  some  observations  of  his  own,  relative  to  antiquities 
in  general,  the  great  love  and  esteem  which  the  British  Jiave  for 
them,  particularly  his  master,  and  how  for  them  only  he  had 
come  on  shore,  ilc.  Src.  The  Turk  listened  to  the  onition  with 
the  greatest  possible  gravitv,  and  when  Jacomo  had  made  an  end, 
answered,  '  That  he  could  tell  nothing  about  the  age  of  those 
walls,  for  they  were  older  tiui,n  him,  and  that  we  could  see,  as  well 
as  he,  that  they  were  ver)-  old;'  adding  profoundly,  '  who  caa 
now  tell  by  whom  they  wei'c  constructed,  or  for  what  purpose, 
since  every  one  is  dead  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them." 
F.  300. 
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Being  at  sea  off  the  Isle  of  Samos,  with  Patincfs  m  mhU 
the  author  fell  into  a  fit  of  poetry;  which  produced  an  Ode; 
He  conjures  his  correspondent  to  treat  it  with  tenderness,  as  \t 
was  written  "  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  a  country  wliere  there  was 
never  any  professed  reviewer, — besides,  that  "^the  ancients  once 
atoned  a  critic  to  death:  and  who  knows,"  says  the  writer,  "  but 
one  of  the  modeVns  may  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit:"  Of 
course,  we  say  nothing  of  the  Ode.  Saujos  and  ^Jyconi  are 
Ihe  remaining  islands  visited  by  Islw  Gait,  before  his  landing  at 
Ctrigo. 

We  have  now  examined  this  volume  at  some  length,  in  order 
to  convey  an  idea  of  our  author's  original  humour  and  peculiar 
taste  ;  and  we  hope  that  we  have  convinced  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  our  assertion,  that  the  subject  of  Greece  has  never  been 
so  treated  by  any  tsrmer  traveller.  We  would  remark,  however, 
one  source  of  humour,  which  to  us  is  absolutel-y  new  :  it  con- 
sists in  the  happy  use  which  JNIr.  Gait  has  made  of  a  table  of 
contents;  which  we  would  rather  denominate  an  iiueiitory  of 
tmpiincss.  It  is  well  known  that  surpiise  is  the  very'  soul  of 
^it;  and  certainly  nothing  can  more  effectually  awakcii  tliis- feel- 
ing than  to  look  over  llie  inventory,  and  when  any  thing  interest- 
ing or  curious  occurs,  to  turn  to  the  text.  ITuis,  fur  exaiiiplc^ 
upon  seeing  in  the  inventory,-  ''  J acoino's  philosophical  observa- 
tion, p.  3,"  we  turn  to  the  volume,  and  tind  as  already  quoted 
from  that  place. 

^  Inventory,  "  Jacomo  a  candlestick,  &c.  p.  72;''  text,  "  I  am' 
sitting  on  the  ground;  a  portmanteau  is  my  vvTitiug-desk,  and  Ja- 
como is  both  the  candlestick  aiut  Uik-stand."  Inventory,  "  Flea* 
and  lions  and  tj'gers  resemble  each  other  in  oi?e  respect,  p.  166:" 
text,  "  Fleas,  you  knov>-,  like  lions  and  tygers,  and  other  bloody- 
minded  beasts,  are  always  most  active  during  the  night."  Inven- 
tory, "^  Facetious  account  of  a  murder,  p.  '246  :"  text,  "  On  their 
way  home  they  fell  in  with  a  Greek,  and  being  very  jovial,  they 
killed  it."  Inventory,  "  The  author  a  reformer  of  the  Greek 
Church,  p.  326."  On  turning  to  the  text  we  find  that  Mr.  G-- 
persuaded  a  Greek  Bishop  "  to  keep  a  register  of  births,  marriages 
and  burials."  And  he  adds,  "  to  have  been  an  iastrament  of  in- 
troducing so  useful  an  arrangement  into  so  useless  an  institution  as 
the  Greek  Church  was  a  subject  of  self-g^-atulatipn." 

In  one  place  the  inventory  refers  us  to  a  passage  so  abomi- 
nably dirty,  and  at  the  same  time  so  silly,  that  we  wonder  how 
any  man  could  commit  such  ribaldry'.to  paper. 

i\l)pended  to  the  volume  are  sev feral  papeis;  one  of  which, 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  regimen/{  called  the  Royal  Scots,  is 
by  James  Hamilton,  Esq.     The  restj  by  Mr.  Galt^  are  on  the. 
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^Levant,  the  Crimea,  Egypt  and  Candia,  and  *'  Observations  oii 
the  practicabihty  of  opening  a  direct  intercourse  with  MaUa  and 
the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  Egypt;"  nieaninu,  we  apprehend,  bc- 
tTvecn  Maha  and  the  East  Indies',  6cc.  This  httio  tract  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  connnerce  which  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  East,  by  way  of  Egypt,  from  early  times:  and  in 
•reading  tliis^  and  some  other  parts  of  Mr.  G.'s  pciforniance,  we 
are  entirely  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  his  lilerary  reputation 
W'ould  i;ii!k  quite  as  high  as  it  is  likely  to  do  at  present,  if  in  fu- 
ture he  would  practise  a  strict  abstinence  from  impotent  jokes 
upon  academical  education,  and  malicious  sneers  levelled  against 
the  clergy,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  should  a|)pcar,  than  that 
ihey  have  been  regularly  educated.  We  would  also  recommend 
to  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  powerful  as  it  evidently  is  upoil 
his  mind,  to  indulge  in  flippancy,  or  in  any  thing  which  he  con- 
siders as  wit.  He  is  a  candidate  for  literary  renown,  and  he  has 
published;  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  two  volumes  of 
Travels,  a  Life  of  Cardinal  VV^olsey,  and  a  whole  pentalogia  of 
Tragedies.  Vt  e  would  advise  him  to  rest  a-w  hile  :  the  interval 
might  be  very  profitably  employed.  We  can  believe  that  he  is 
a  man  of  lively  talent;  but  his  tasie  we  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
probate: under  its  dominion,  any  talents,  however  powerful^ 
must  become  worse  than  useless;  they  can  serve  only  to  give  au 
air  of  Vulgarity  to  beauty,  and  of  absurdity  to  truth:  of  yuch 
taste  we  may  pronounce,  with  some  alteration  of  Johnson's  ele- 
gant and  well-merited  compliment  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  "  Quic- 
quid  tetigit,  inqiiinaxitJ^  To  a  man,  who  appears  to  pique  him- 
self upon  having  made  but  little  progress  in  the  studies  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  it  cannot  be  of  much  use  to  offer 
advice  derived  from  cla£>ical  antiquity :  but  to  others,  especially 
to  men  of  strong  natural  powers,  we  shall  ah\ays  urge  the  pre- 
<:ept  ri'/jji^  TYiv  (fvaiy  pv^ixicM. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke,  i/ilerspersed  -<:ith 
original  l}oc/unents.  Bi/  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  of  the 
Honourable  Sociefj/  of  the  Middle  Tc/nple.  2  vols.  Svo. 
pp.1000.     Price  il.  4s.     Johnson.     1813. 

Among  tli.o  illusions  by  which  men  deceive  themselves,  nonp 
is  more  general  than  that  of  biographers,  in  imagining  that  they 
intend  to  be  perfectly  impartial.  That  indifference  of  judge- 
ment which  makes  the  historian  impartial  in  his  views  of  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  that  he  mav  faithfully  displav  tlie  jrrahd 
4     -  picture 
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picture  of  national  events^  can  rarely  belong  to  the  biogiapner. 
The  historian  fixes  on  a  period  which  appears  to  him  to  be  in- 
teresting, but  as  he  does  not  select  the  characters  who  shall  be 
conspicuous  in  the  great  drama,  he  may  unfold  the  virtues  and 
view  s,  the  successes  and  failures  of  each,  with  great  advantage 
to  his  general  plan,  and,  if  really  a  caudid  writer,  without  injury 
to  his  individual  feelings.  The  biographer,  on  the  contrary, 
always  selects  a  hero,  whom  he  ujcans  to  exalt  into  renown, 
or  sink  into  infamy.  If  lie  chooses  a  man  who  lived  in  times 
somewhat  distant  from  his  own,  it  is  most  frequently  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  some  system,  religious  or  political,  some 
ojiinions  in  morals,  taste  or  literature,  to  which  the  author  is 
particularly  devoted  \  if  the  subject  of  his  memoir  is  his  con- 
temporary, atl^'ectiou  or  hatred  generally  guides  his  pen,  and  in 
spite  of  professions^  and  perhaps  of  the  writer's  intentions,  the 
narrative  is  characteristic  of  his  feelings.  Expecting  therefore 
to  find  in  every  biographical  memoir  some  considerable  portion 
of  partiality,  w^e  pay  little  attention  to  those  professions,  v.  hich 
perhaps  an  author  may  use  in  consequence  of  having  deceived 
himself;  ue  are  ever  liappy  to  read  an  account  of  the  lives  of 
eminent  men,  because  every  act  and  saying  of  theirs  is  interesting 
and  instructive,  either  as  illustrating  virtue  by  exhibiting  the 
peifection  to  which  it  may  be  brought,  or  correcting  pride  by 
shewing  the  Nveaknesses  and  errors  from  which  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  mankind  are  not  exempt.  When,  however,  an  author 
selects  for  his  subject  a  person  whose  conduct  is  in  many  resj»ect3 
equivocal,  and  in  some  decidedly  vicious  and  wicked,  he  ought, 
in  justice  to  his  hero,  the  reader  and  himself,  to  moderate  the 
tones  of  lofty  eulogy,  and  content  himself  with  extenuating  the 
errors  be  is  obliged  to  describe,  instead  of  exalting  them  into 
the  rank  of  merits  and  virtues.  The  beautiful  and  feeling  apology 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  biographical 
memoir,  for  his  friend  Savage,  may  have  misled  some  injudicious 
compilers ;  but  he  who  undertakes  to  pourtray  the  condition  of 
a  man  whose  example,  moral,  political  or  religious  may  have  a 
bad  intluejice  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  should  be  particularly 
careful  so  to  contrive  his  Avork,  that  while  he  defentU  the  indi- 
vidual, he  may  prevent  the  danger  which  would  arise  frouj  an  in- 
discreet adoption  of  his  principles,  or  imitation  of  his  aclions. 
The  life  of  Savage  already  alluded  to,  although  written  witii  the 
utmost  zeal  of  friendship,  avi  I  coniprizing  every  thing  that  is  in- 
genious in  apology,  and  animated  in  applause,  will  never  induce 
a  reader  so  far  to  adopt  the  example  of  that  frail  and  irregular 
being,  as  to  become  proud,  revengeful,  ungrateful,  and  impro- 
vident ;  to  spend  the  night  in  excess  and  the  day  in  idleness ; 
aiid  to  allow  genius  and  talents  to  pause  from  action  amidst 
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unattainable  wishes,  and  degrade  themselves  in  mean  dependenc« 
ami  a!)jtct  solicitations. 

That  tlie  VAsk  of  celebrating  the  character  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  after  lus  dect•a^-e  would  not  Ije  left  to  the  compilers  of 
obituaries  in  magazines,  was  casil)*  to  be  imagined  ;  that  soma 
friend  of  his  person  and  adherent  to  his  opinions  would  snatch, 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  was  reasoijably  to  be 
expected  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  Mr.  Stephens-, 
vho  describes  himself  as  a  frequenter  of  liis  house  at  Wimble-, 
don,  who  shews  throughout  a  great  veneration  for  his  talents 
and  virtues,  and  a  thorough  agreement  in  most  of  his  opinions,, 
and  who  is  besides  already  known  as  the  autlior  of  some  works 
on  contemporary  politics  and  history,  should  have  undertaken  to. 
write  these  memoirs. 

Mr,  Stephens  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
imdertakiiig,  and  speaks  of  that  much  more  correctly  than  he- 
does  of  his  own   performance  of  it,  in  his  preface,  where  he- 
says  ; 

"  To  write  the  life  of  a  person,  against  whom  violent  prejudices' 
have  long  existed,  and  treat  freely  of  one,  as  yet  scarcely  ertlJ  in ' 
his  grave,  is  a  task  equally  difficult  and  delicate.     Yet   memoirs 
such  as  these,  if  composed  v/ith  talents  and  fidelity,  would  contri- 
bute to  rescue  Englisli  biography  from  the  cliarge  of  penury  and'/'*' 
partiality,  ofa  one  hand,  while,  by  laying  open  the  secret  springs  of 
human  action,  on  the  other,  they  could  not  fail  both  to  gratify  and 
instruct  mankind.  j 

"  But  if,  unibrtunatcly,  the  author  does  not  possess  such  hIgU 
pretensions  to  public  attention,  he,  at  least,  hopes  to  be  entitled  to  ' 
the  humbler  cluims  of 'candour  and  ingenuousness.  Jt  is  his  chief 
aim,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  rescue  the  name  and  chai'acter  of  a  ■ 
celebrated  man,  from  unmerited  obloquy,  and  prove,  notwithstand- 
ing some  apparent  political  eccentricities,  that  he  was  a  true,  able, 
and  iirm  friend  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  native  country.  But 
it  is  not  intended  to  describe  him  as  a,  '  faultless  monster,'  entirely 
exempt  from  all  the  passions,  tbe  frailties,  and  tlie  failings,  incident 
to  humanity.  He  has  not  drawn  an  imaginary  picture,  but  painted 
a  portrait  from  the  living  subject.  The  ends  of  legitinaate  biography 
are  best  fullilled,  by  avoiding  unmerited  censure  orv  one  hand,  and 
unjust  panegyric  on  the  other." 

However  jnstly  paitiality  may  be  imputed  to  Englisli  biogra- 
j)hy,  in  common  with  that  of  all  otlur  nati(nis,  penury  is  not  the 
charge  from  which  it  wants  to  be  rescued.  It  is  indeed  a  sul)ject 
of  just  regret  that  the  great  and  eminent  men  of  former  times, 
and  a  few,  even  near  our  own  days,  have  been  so  neglected,  that 
their  fame  will  only  survive  in  their  works,  or  iii  general  history. 
Little  is  known  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  many  of 
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those  who  illuminated  our  dawn  of  hteiature  and  poefiv  ;  phi- 
losophers, warriors  and  statesmen,  have  perished  without  an  at- 
tempt to  commemorate  them,  except  in  county  histories,  books 
of  the  peerage,  and  biograpiiical  dictionaries  ;  but  in  these  limes 
almost  everv  man  stru^des  for  notoriety  durins;  iiis  life,  and 
every  man  who  attains  it,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  mids  some 
*riend,  who,  after  his  death,  endeavours  to  convert  it  into  fame. 
There  is  certainly  in  these  days  no  penury  in  the  number  or  in 
the  size  of  biographical  productions. 

Whether  the  opinions  which  have  long  prevailed  respecting 
Mr.  Home  T<X)ke  were  or  weie  not  "  viohiit  prejudices,'^ 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  "  a  celebrated  man  labouring  under 
obld<|Qy,"  atid  "  notwithstmding  some  apparent  political  eccen- 
tricities, a  true,  able  and  firm  friend  to  the  mw  s  and  liberties  of- 
his  iKitive  countrv,"  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  inquire.  If  he 
was  a  "  monster,"  his  bi(jgrapher  allows  that  he  was  not 
*^  faultless,"  and  if  on  a  review  of  his  whole  character,  as  dis- 
played in  these  volumes  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  nnich  reason 
to  war  against  the  opinions  which  the  publip  have  so  long  enter- 
tained^  we  shqll  yet  be  inoiit  h:>ppy  to  nllow  him  all  the  praise 
to  whicli  candour  will  peiqiit  us  to  think  he  has  any  claim,  h 
will  jjIso  be  our  duly  to  show  whether  Mr.  Stephens  has  any 
^mauds  on  oyr  applmvse,  oq  the  score  of  *^  talents  and  fidelity," 
whether  his  work  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  '^gratify  and  instruct/' 
how  far  he  is  to  be  praised  for  "  candour"  and  ^*  ingeuiiouaness," 
or  has  accomplisheti  "'  the  ends  of  legitimate  biography." 

As  the  author  !ias  attempted  no  division  of  his  work  except 
into  chapters,  we  tliink  a  moj-e  naturyi  disposition  of  its  parLs^ 
\vill  be  tp  consider  it  as  comprising  three  epochs  ;  the  first  from 
the  birth  of  Mr.  John  Honie  in  1736  to  liis  effectiiul  renunci- 
ation of  the  ecclesiastical  character  in  1773;  the  second  from 
that  peiiod  to  his  trial  in  1794  :  and  the  last  inqludjug  tlie  re* 
sidue  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Stephens  commences  his  work  with  much  pedantic  pa- 
rade, proving  the  importance  of  history  and  biography  froia 
.  j5ossuet,  Plutarch  and  Bacon,  and  going  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  common-place  instances,  from  the  heroic  ages  down  to 
the  days  of  Cromwell  and  Franklin,  to  shew  th;it  although  a  man 
may  attain  to  eminence  without  the  aid  of  illustrioqs  birth,  yet 
many  exalted  persons  have  felt  thi^t  the  w  apt  of  ancestry  is  a 
disadvantage,  and  biographers  have  felt  some  aukwnrdness  i^ 
recording  the  hunible  origin  of  their  heroes.  This  idle  parade 
is  used  to  usher  in  the  fact,  that  the  father  of  xMr.  Home  (for 
so  we  shall  style  him  while  he  called  himself  so)  was  a  poulterer, 
and  ill  the  train-bands.  'I'ho  difficully  is  much  more  happily  sui- 
«iount<.d  by  one  of  Le  Sage's  adventurers  named  Scipio,  who. 
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igilonfliiig  to  toll  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  kiiui  o?  solcliir,  and  ;iji 
ithieiunt  murutrei"  of  cliick'Ciis,  says  \^  ith  gitat  ^iiuijljcitv, 

"  Hud  it  depended  upon  me,  I  would  have  hjcH  the  son  of  s(?iie 
prandee,  or  knight  of  Alcantara  at  least ;  but  as  q/zc  docs  not  cltuosc 
his  oivn  f^tiier,  you  must  know  that  nn'ue  was  a»  honest  soldier  o<* 
Uie  holy  brotherhood,  wlio  married  u  }'oung  -gyi)sey  whom  lie 
thought  very  haiulioine."  ... 

\Vitliont  the  citation  of  ihrcatlhare  instaiire^;,  every  m:ni  will 
agioe  tiKit  he  who  attains  cilehrity  Uy•|HllSTtil^g  the  paths  of 
learning  and  virtue,  is  Mt)t  dej)rived  of  his  title  to  IViWiour  '^ijid 
)5e8j)ect,  becauJie  hi«  fa'iiicr  was  a  pcniheivo*-,  and  ti  vcry-jitile  tn^te 
vouhl  have  j)revent<'d  the  Wastini.';  of  n^ah/' words- ih  tt^/iiig '{Ijc 
fcilo  of  Mr.  Fiorne's other  cliildfen.  'Vhe  nio.'tt  cV)iM{>Ves5eil 
form  of  which  speech  is  capable,  Wo.dd  have  betfj  saffieVeht  to 
disclose  thai  Beujanii'n  was  "^""'a-  hunket  gardfner '4a'the  fruit 
ijjie,"  introduced  the  pinc-.stra\vlier>y  froui  Saratoga  ■iindiiied 
rich;  that 'Ihomns  vvas  a  jmuilorer,  beggiired  hiiiiself  witli  ex- 
travagance and  c\\(n\  in  an  ahn'F--h<yii.'*e  flhsl"  <if  [Vklr' datighter*, 
three. inanied  tradesmen,  and  one  was- the  \Vife  of  thlj'Jarte  1>K: 
Deniaiiibray.  .      '  '.  •    "'•''  :;•;;=''- 

i\  disposiiioii  to  enter -into  minute  and  ■imimportant  details, 
Diagnify  t^iHeSj'  arid  to  descatit  on  nuitter^  afitt  persons  iit-^1^  c-bVlM 
nected  witVi  the  life  of  the  hem  it;  the  striking  feult  erf  the  preseiit 
work,  '['lie  bookfceller  and  the  reader  nuty  perhaps  eirtertaiix 
very  different  o|)inions  on  liic  nierits  of  an  author,  who  carrie? 
a  talent  of  tiiis  kind  to  so  great  all  extent  as  Mr-  Stepliens.  He 
giwsses  that  old  iMi'.  IJorne,  in  his  traineU  band  chantcter,  may 
hai e  been  one  of  the  heroes  in  llogartirs  march  to'  I'^inchley ; 
and  he  exhiljils  "  a  noble  instance  of  hLs  English  ihti'epidity"  in 
couuntncing  an  action  of  trespass'  agaiiist'l'"rederick  prince  of 
Wales,  aboiit  a  breach  ma.  bri';k  wall;  nay  more,  the  pi  ince  was 
so  |)lea.sed  with  his  conduct  that  he  appointed  hini  his  purveyor 
of  poultry ;  ■,  aiul  ditl  him  the  honoiir,  to  die  in  his  debt. 
Coming  to  his  hero, Mr.  Stephens  says, 

.  "  It  appears  from  a  paper,  origlruilly.  written  by  himself,  ami  uov/ 
in  my  possession,  that  in  174'3,  being  then  in  the  seventh  year  oi,* 
lus  age,  he  wivs  sent  to  an  acadeniy  in  J5oho-s(juare.  To  this  early 
removal,  his  parents  were  perhaps  chieHy  induced  by  the  proximity 
of  the  school,  which  was  a  very  respectable  one." 

.The  importance  of  the  fact  required  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
wfitlei)  atteslati(jn,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  conjectuie  is  highly 
worlliy  of  the  l)iogra{)her. 

In  f.744^  the  young  gentleman  wont  to  Westminster  school, 
aiicl  .two  years  afterwards,  to  Jiton.     Mr.   Ste})hens  by  ddigent 

.         .  G  li  search 
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search  has  discovered^  that  in  the  course  of  the  la:-t  fifty  of 
t'meescore  years,  severul  gentlemen,  wiio  afterwards  attained 
eminent  stations  in  the  state  and  in  public  opiiiion,  were  educated 
at  Eton,  soine  of  their  poems  are  published  in  a  collection  called 
Afas^e  EtofieUses,  but  INir,  Home's  poems  are  not.  Indeed  it  is 
reluctantly  allowed,  that  he  was  an  idle  boy,  who  exhibited  little 
capacity  ;  but  while  he  was  apparently  gaining  no  greek,  he  lest, 
'  by  accident,  the  sight  of  one  eye,  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school 
at  a  village  in  Kent,  eloped,  and  came  in  a  c;djbage-cart  to 
Covent-garden  market,  a  place  whicii,  in  his  rsper  years  he' 
adorned  on  the  hustings. 

At  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  St,  John's  Cambridge,  but  before 
that  time  Mr.  S.  has  communicated  two  specimens  of  his  wit:" 
the  first  according  to  the  author,  "  developed  the  fuime  gram- 
marian," for  he  said  tliat  the  schoolmaster  from  whom  he  ran 
avyay  was  an  ignorant  fellow,  who  "  might  perhaps  know  what 
a  noun  or  a  verb  was,  but  he  understood  nothing  about  a  pre- 
position or  a  conjunction."  The  other  specimen  prognosticated- 
we  suppose,  the  future  orator,  for  it  consisted  in  an  elegant 
paraphrase  by  which  he  transmuted  the  poulterer,  his  father, 
into  a  Turkey  merchant.  .No  wonder  that  ^Ir  Stephens  should 
hear  from  an  old  woman  "  that  IMr.  Home  never  was  a  boy ; 
with  him  there  was  no  interval  between  childhood  and  aue;' 
lie  became  a  man  all  at  once  upon  us." 

At  Cambridge  nothing  memorable  seems  to  have  occurred,' 
except  his  forming  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Beadon,  and  he  went 
out  usher  at  Mr.  Jennings's  academy  at  Blackhealh.  Consider- 
ing that  jSlr.  Home  was  the  "  darling  son"  of  an  opulent  father, 
this  degradation  is  unaccountable.  Mr.  Stephens  acknoxVledgr-s 
it  to  have  puzzled  him,  and  that  he  is  "  not  enabled  by  means 
of  any  written  document  or  contemporary  testimony,  either  to 
explain  or  dilate  on  these  events."  However  that  his  passion 
for  dilating  may  not  be  intirely  uuappeased,  he  cositrives  to  in- 
troduce an  essay  on  public  education,  with  apt  aphorisms  from 
Lord  xvioiiboddo,  Milton  and  Swift. 

*'  While  at  Biackheath,"  says  the  biographer,  ''  young  Horno 
appears  to  have  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  then  ' 
residing  in  the  same  house ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  might 
have  sweetened  his  toils,  and  rendered  his  bondage  less  irksome. 
But  it  proved  transient ;  the  connexion  having  been  broken  olf,  in 
consequence  of  some  formidable,  yet  unexpected  obstacle ;  '  and 
thus,' he  was  accustomed  sarcastically  to  remark,  in  his  old  age, 
*  I  luckily  escaped  from  tv/o  evils — matrimony  and  rnisery  at  the  ' 
same  time'." 

After  this  escape,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  father  j  and  he  entered  his  name  in  1 7i(ij  as  a  student  ■ 

in 
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irl  tlic  Inner  IVmple.  lu  his  narrative  of  these  matters  !^^r. 
Stephens  is  a  little  confused.  By  his  accoinit  Mr.  Home  wa-j 
only  twenty  years  old,  when  he  became  a  law  student ;  he  did 
iiot  go  to  Cambridge  till  he  was  nineteen  ;  he  studied  there,  and 
was  among  the  triposes  in  17.38  when  he  was.  tyventy  two  ;  and 
yet  he  had  found  means  before  he  was  twenty  to  be  an  usher  at 
Blaekheath,  to  escape  from  matrimony,  to  be  a  deacon,  a  curate 
yt  some  un-iiau)ed  place  in  Kent,  where  he  was  afilicted  vvith  the 
ague,  to  recover  and  find  other  prospects  opened,  and  to  begin 
''  eating  his  way  to  the  bar."  If  accuracy  is  at  all  valuable  in 
a  biographer,  Mr.  Stephens  should  have  given  himself  a  little 
more,  trouble  to  ascertain  facts  and  rescue  his  narrative  from 
absurdity.  It  is  certainly  much  easier,  and  fills  space  in  a  volume 
quite  as  effectually,  to  have  recourse  to  u  biographical  dictionary, 
or  a  common-place  book  for  trite  allusions  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  other  eminent  persons  who  from  low  birth  have;  attained 
high  stations,  or  to  give  meagre  and  incorrect  accounts  of  the 
hero's  contemporaries,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  done,  of  ,Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  liord  Jvenyon. 

If  Mr.  Home  had  commenced  law-student  in  1756,  he  might, 
with  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  his  standing  at  the  University, 
heive  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  1 7o9^  but  far  from  attempting  it, 
he  was  adinilted  to  priest's  orders  in  17(J(^  his  father  having  pwt-i^^ 
chased  for  liim  the  living  of  New  Brentford)  valued,  according  to 
his  biographer,  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  per 
«minn.  H-e  was  absent  from  his  living  some  part  of  the  year 
17fi3,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the' year  17<^i4  during  which 
he  was  engaged  as  travelling  tutor  to  yoiuig  IMr.  Elwes,  son  of 
the  celebrated  miser.  II  is  character  as  a  parish  priest ,  is  givea 
by  hi.s  biographer  in  the  following  terms. 

"  During  h.is  residence  at  Brentford,  however,  lie  seems  to  have 
laboured  to  prove  utieful  to  his  parishio;iers  ^nd  all  around  liini. 
His  sermons  were  plain,  perspicuous,  and  practical  discourses, 
tendinjr  to  remind  his  audience  of  their  duties  to  G-bd,  their  neifjh- 
hours,  and  themselves.  While  he  explained  the  tenets  of.  christia- 
xiity,  and  insisted  on  their  decisive  superiority  over  tliQ.se  of  ail 
other  religions,  he  is  said  to  have  carefully  abstained  from  contro- 
versial points.  Cliiefly  intent  on  producing  beneficial  results,  he 
ntver  extended  his  researehes  beyond  tlie  truths  contained  in  the 
scriptures,  and  the  received  opinions  of. the  Anglican  church.  Like 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Jortin,, he  perhaps  tliought  '  that  where 
mystery  begins,  religion  ends ;'  and  in  tins  point  of  view  he  always 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  that  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  Ko  one,  houever,  was  ever  mere  ready  or 
Hiore  eager  in  private  to  oppugn  and  refute  the  doctrines  of  the 
(Catholic  Church.  These  he  eagerly  opposed,  both  t^ten  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  an  aCtive- lif^,  fl'Om' a  variety  of  causes. 
First,  he  deemed  many  of  its  abservauces  superstitious  j  secondly, 
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lie  abhorred  the  idea,.of  a  connection  witli,  and  a  reliance  on,  Se 
foreign  jurisdiction,  as  this  seemed  to  intrencli  oa  the  independence 
of"  his  native  country;  and  thirdly,  in  consequence  of  auricular 
confession,  and  the  powers  assumed,  as  well  as  exercised,  by  the 
priesthood  of  tliat  persuasion,  he  considered  this  system  as  highly 
aiifriendly  to  human  freetkmt. 

"  It  may  be  miagilied-  by  some,  on  account  of  the  efjnatity  of 
fiastors  an-d  feiierr  ui>ifoi'in  bia.s  towards  a  moderate  and  well-regu- 
lated !>I)erty,  tliat  he  might  be  inclined  to  lean  to  the  dissenter^. 
But  this  WAS  not  tJ>e  case.  Oh  the  coutraiy,  he  admired  a  hierar- 
chy, consjutirfgof  an  ascending  scale  o^"  dignrtarieSj,  fl-om  a  parish 

'priest,. to  a  «ietropolitanj  M-hich  he  deemetl  best  cidcivlated  both  ia 
incite  to,  and  rcAvard  merit  and  virtiie.  Notwithstanding  the 
charges  afterwards  adduced  against  hiu),  on  the  scoria  of  o^Uiodoxy, 
no  one  was.  more  violent  against,  schismatics  of  all  descrii^tions  ; 
iuul,'  whatever  .?H4Ty  be  thcmght,-, certain  it  i<s,  that  even  hi&  very 

"iprcjudrccswere  on■the^side  of  the  Church  of  England;  for  out' of 
the  pale  of  its  taith,  he  never  ,vras  very  ready  to  admit  of  an^ 
ecclesiastical  desert  whatsoever! 

■''^']\ft».  Hoi^he'hai^  Bo' sooner  obtained  his  .living,  than  he  deter- 
rKnred  to  adiiiliil-st'eV'^Vory  possible -ciDnifort  to  the  poor  of  the  popu- 
I^Kis  utighbdarhdod,  by  whi'chhe  was  giirromYded.  He -was  regular 
irt-Ws^  attontidh  ttJ.  the  siok,  a  cirGUtiistanCe -accompanied  with  a 
double  {>ortion  of  Coi-p^olatjtva.  Not  con  test  with  pEavfng;.with 
those  that  desired  it,   he  actuall}'  studied  the  healing  art,  for  the 

^xpress  purpose  of  relieving  the  complaints  of  such  as  were  unable 
to  pUy  for  the  assistance  of  an  apothecary.     To  attain  "this- end,  he 

'  t^ircfiilly  studied  the  workjs -of  Boevhtitre,  aiwl 'Hie  best  pTactlcai 

''physicfuns  of  that  diiy  ;  '■atid;''1ijWii)g  learned  to  L^()inj5pund"  a  feiv 
Biedicines,  he  formed  a  little  dispensaiy  at  th^'parMnage- hoiisi?, 
whenc^'  Ire  s,viupj.ied.tli.e- wants  of  his  iuynj^i:.ous  andgratefid  jxitients. 
..  He  was  accu»to4ned  at  tunes,  to  pl.iun'e  hims<jlf  on  the  cures  Ijc  lu^d 
perf6rn)ed,  and  ofireh.;,ol^e);ve(T,.:/.that  although  physic  was  said  tw 
he  a  problematical  art,  hebcTieved  that  his  niedical,  were  far  QKJre 

£^caciBUS  .tiran-.iis; Spn'il.tKiicluh<>UriJ;'-*- ;      rV.v-,^;^-.-.  ;;•.;.     ..'...;• 

'  If  HjKt  $tJepKens'tias,;";iHY'.^ittt'^^^^^^  of  Mr, 

ll.oine  liituself  fyr  all.thw  eiu;oniuni,  itt  will. n«>t  he  deemed  sur- 
jM-isitig  that  fair  |)rosj^ects  of.preteruient  e^pened  to  iiis  view;  thyt 
Ujrongh  the.  interest  of  his  friends^  he  siiouJd  have  obtained  the 
proinrtelo  be  ap}jt>ittfcd  one  of  llie'fciilg's  chaplains,  or  tliat  the 
liigller  honours  of  his  profession  should  present  thei«^>lves  to  his 
hope;  If  ihe  sentimeiit-s  ahd  Hcts  here  asgribed  to  him  had 
ari.sen-froiri:  a  proper  feeling  of  christian  duty,  and  existed  with- 
out  the.  c?>Hlrast  of  great  vice?^  and  conduct  utterly  inco^i&isteat 
with  lus  calling,  he  nuist  by  perseverance  h;i.ye  attained  great  emi- 
nence, nor  would  his. progress  have  Ix^en  retarded  by  mere  social 
uidulgences,  or  by  that  love  of  whist  wliich  made  the  wits  of  Ne« 
Brentford  call  hkn  the  ca/'c/iaa!  priest, 

A* 
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Ah  ea^vr  <!tsire  to  niter  into  the  political  contents  of  tlie  day, 
first  drew  liiiii  into  otiu-r  notice  tlinn  that  which  attiichcil  to  his 
clerical  character.  'J  his  deviation  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  btt-pheUs 
lo 

*•  Certain  impressions,  which  had  been  indelibly  engraved  on  a 
mind,  at  once  bold  and  orijiiniil :  avaricious  of  fame,  and  disdainful 
uliico  of  riches  and  preferment,  when  tlicse  appeared  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  principles." 

"  Mr.  Home,"  he  says,  *'  appears,  in  early  life,  to  have  imbibed 
high  and  exalted  notions  of  public  liberty  ;  and  these,  0|)erating  ou 
a  sanguine  temperament,  produced  ti  degree  of  zual,  which,  belbr« 
it  was^corrected  by  e.Kj)erience,  must  at  runes  have  approximated  to 
politiail  fanaticism.  It  would  be  truly  curious, to  trace  the  origin 
ol'thase  ideas,  and  thus,  connecting  cause  with  efiect,  make  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  result ;  but,  in  the  ab^setice  of  facts,  it  is  only  per- 
mitted to  guess  at  first  causes,  bj'  a  recurrtenoe  to  coiittjmporary 
history." 

In  pursuit  of  this  guess,  the  biographer  goes  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, mid  reviewiivg  the  assemblage;  at  L^fcestar  House  during 
the  iifor-tijiie  of  Frederick,  Prifsce  of  Wales*  speaks  of  Pitt  awd 
Lytlleton,  the  v.'ritin;|S  of  Bohngbroke  aTit!  the  Baniroriau  contro- 
versy, which   *'  sharpened  the  vths  of  tlie  nation/'  uud  decides 

\i\l\t      ,.         i--:  '..:  ■■'■••Hi 

*'  Liberal  investigation,  as  cotineeted  with  the  pretensions  of  the 
teigning  sovereign,  had  become  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  could 
not  fail  t(\  have  iufluejiced  h'jth  the  Uiind  and  the  conduct  of  the 
jsubject  of  this  memoir.-' 

Unwilling  to  carry  tfee  spirit  of  SpfeCiiIatjon  too  far,  !Nir.  Ste- 
pliens  will  nor  venture  to  supirose,  tliat  youMg  Hofne^  Svho  \va» 
^about  fourl ecu  when  Prince  Fredt;rick  died, 

"  Had  been  inoculated  by  approxiniation  to  rtjyalty,  a^d  first 
caught  the  holy  tlame  of  fre^doni ^  at  Leicester  House ;  tlie  altars 
of  which  );heu  smoked  continually  with  popular  incerJ?e,  while 
drains  were  there  cliuiuited  to  liberty,  by  the  best  poets  of  the  tige, 
Worthy  of  the  days  of  iLtnnodiua;  and  Aristogiton." 

To  this  senseless  bombast,  succeeds  a  meagre  and  vapid  es^tay, 
which  the  autiiDr  calls  '^  a  survvy  of  the  political  hemisphere/'  in 
the  year  176.).  Mr.  Home's  CiUhnsiajstii  having  been  excited 
by  the  case  of  .Mr.  Wilkesj  about  l'V>3,  he  begau  his  career  as  a 
political  writer. 

♦'  Of  his  first  rterary  efforts,  it  is  difficult,  at  this  period^  to  give 
any  account.  A  song,  to  celehratc  the  liberation  of  Wilkes  from 
the  Tower,  has  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  a  sarviving' 
fiiend;  but  it  appears  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that 

his 
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his  labours  were  chiefly  directed  against  tlie  favourite  (Lord  Bute). 
.  Squibs,  puns,  paragraphs,  letters,  and  essays,  were  all  employed  in 
their  turn,  ,QU  this  occasion.  By  degrees,  he  extended  his  plan, 
and,  on  finding  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  had 
pronounced  sovne  severe  and  unpopular  sentences  against  those 
•ivho  espoused  the  same  cause  with  himself,  he  attacked  him  with 
■ah  'unexampled  degree  of  severity :  in  respect  to  this  nobleman, 
indeed,  he  appears,  like  Hannibal  with  the  Romans,  to  have  swOrn 
an  eternal  enmity.  The  Cabinet,  too,  v/as  by  turns  assailed,  with 
•all  the  united  efforts  of  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  argument ;  and  his 
'own,  in  conjunction  with  a  thousand  pens  brandished  on  this  occa- 
■sion,  in  one  common  cause,  soon  rendered  that  one  of  the  most 
'unpopular  administrations,  which  England  had  witnessed  for  a 
'century.  But  his  ehief  effort,  consisted  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
which  was  entitled,  "  The  Petition  of  an  Englishman  ;  with  which 
are  given  a  Copper-plate  of  the  Croix  de  St.  Pillory,  and  a  true  and 
accurate  Plan  of  some  Part  of  Kew  Gardens,"  and  which  appem-ed 
in  1765." 

•  We  have  paitieularly  cited  this  passnge  as  one  out  of  the  nu-^ 
lueruus  specimens  (jf  the  aulhor's  obsciuity  and  couiiision.  From 
tiie  reading  of  it,  no  inference  can  be  drawn,  but  that  Mr.  Home 
Mas  actively  employed  as  a  party  writer  from  the  time  of  Wilkes's 
discharge,  in  I^ay  1763.,  until  a  bold  bookseller  published  his 
p^a,i^iphiet  in  17(io,  anil  yet  we  hud  been  told,  but  a  few  page* 
back,  that,  during  a  coijsiderabie  part  of  .17().'i,  and  almost  the 
wliole  t)f  1764,  to  use  Mr.  Stej)hens's  own  elegant  expression, 
hi,y  hero  Was  bear-leader  to  young  Mr.'  Elvves  upon  the  Cou- 
t'iiioiit. 

The  paniphlet,  we  are  told,  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  from 
tlie  long  extract  given,  we  shall  co|>y  only  one  sliort  passnge. 

"  We  huve-seenj"  says  Mr.  Horne,  *^by  Mr.  Wilkes's  treatment, 
that  no  man  who  'is  not,  and*  who  has  not  always  been,  absolutelj- 
perfect  liimijeif,mu^t  dare. to  arraign  the  measures  of  a  minister. 
It  is  not  sufKcieqt  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws;  that 
he  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most  unimpeached  honour;  that  he 
be  endov.'ed  .with  superior  abilities,  and  qualifications ;.  that  he  be. 
Hlestwith.  a  beneyolent,  ^enerpusi  iioble,  free  soul,;  that  he  h«. 
inflexible,  incorruptible,  aiVd  brave ;  that  he  prefer  iniinitelv  the 
public  welfare  to  his  own  inter^est,  peace,  and  safety  ;  that  his  life  be 
uverin-his  hand,  ready  tQ  be  paid  down  cheerful  iy  for  the  liberty 
of  his  . country,.;  and  tjiat  he  be.,  dauntless  ancJ  ua.wearied  in  her 
s|?rv;_ce— aji  tliis  avails  hii{i  nothing.  ,  If  it  can  be  proved  (thougji 
by  tlie  bas«  means  of  treachery  and  tlreft)  thxil  in  some  unguarded, 
tvanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  tcord,  or  penned  a^ loose  e'x- 
y»-e.TO?V;//— 'au-ay  withMgha  fellow  from  the  esarth,;  it  is  not  fit  that 
he  should  live."  ;>  '.      .^.  < -.  .; 

"  Mr.  Horne  was  very,  ferttinate,'"  says  .his -^biographer,  *<  to 
escape  from;  that  pr£)s§cytion,  which  he  seemed  sa  anxious  to  court. 

For 
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For  tbis' impunity,  he  was  perliaps  indebted  to  his  seeming  indis- 
cretion, as  he  had  made  some  gross  allusions  to  the  honour  of  a 
great  lady,  which  might  have  rendered  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice 
J)oth  injudicious  and  indelicate  ;  wliile  it  would  h;ive  added  not  a 
little  to'the  public  odium  against  this  personage,  relative  to  whoiu, 
too  many  prejudices  unhappily  subsisted  at  that  moment." 

^Vhatcall^ve  think  of  the  biographer  and  his  hero  when  we 
read  tiiese  passages  ?  Mr.  Home,  who  had  been  introduced  at 
Leicester  tlouse  while  a  boy,  and  accustomed  to  play  with  his 
present  Mnjesly  once  or  twice  a  week,  who^e  friend  and  relative 
Dr.  De  Mainsbrny  was  on  the  eslablisjiineut,  and  favoured  by 
the  princess  dowager,  returns  these  favours  by  such  rank  abuse 
as  would  excite  disgust  even  if  recited  in  the  cou.rse  of  a  judicial 
proceeding.  '1  he  same  man,  having  been  tive  years  in  priest's, 
and  nearly  nine  in  deacon's  orders,  apologizes,  in  the  base  and 
fallacious  paragraph  we  have  above  cited,  for  the  gross  blas- 
phemy and  disgusting  obscenity  of  tlie  !  ssay  on  Woman,  and  th» 
smaller  poems  ptdjli-hed  with  it.  Surely  the  piety  Ik"  is  said  to 
have  di-'played,  must  have  been  mere  hypocrisy,  or  the  narrative 
of  it  is  mereliction. 

In  1705,  Mr.  Home  again  became  ''  bear-leader"  to  a  young 
gentlemtm  named  Taylor,  and  visited  (taly.  Mi^.  Stephens,  con- 
.siderin"' -it' singula! Iv  unfortunate  that  Mr.  lionie  did  not  write' 
some  accoiiut  of  their  journey,  attempts  to  make  the  reader 
amends  by  suggesting  the  many  excellent  obfervatioiis  he  might 
have  made  on  J^oiiis  XV.,  who  was  "  iiuUtenlive  to  the  fate 
reserved  for  his  unfortunate  successor,"  on  the  Parliaments,  on 
the  futuie  Revolution,  which  undoubtedly  he  would  have  fore- 
told (and  there  is  no  way  of  foretelling  but  by  writing  a  book, 
else  perhaps  his  hero's  prescience  might  have  e^icaped  in  ct)n- 
versuiion);  "  he  could  eajsily  have  told  us  Uy  what  nsagic  the  ex- 
ternal greatness  of  Lucca,  of  Pisa,  and  of  Florence  was  pro- 
duced," and  he  could  have  fold  many  curious  tilings  abtHit  Genoa 
and  Venice;  but  as  he  told  none  of  them,  Mr.  Stephens,  d  s- 
pensingwith  prescience,  tells  us  all,  after  it  has  been  told  in  every 
iitjws^paper  and  maga/ine  for  the  last  tw-enty  years. 

At  Pari>:,  travelling  in  a  fashionable  dress,  and  exhibiting  no 
appearance  of  a  clergyman,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
idol,  Mr.  Wilkes,  v^ho  is  stud  to  have  solicited  his  fiieud.-.hip  and 
correspondence,  although  he  seems  not  to  have  cared  for  either. 
Perhaps  as  aman  of  taste  and  fashion^  he  was^a-ihamed  of  him  ; 
for  in  some  letters,  which  he  afterward  published,  he  insijuiates 
prettv  plainly,  that  ihc  tcvcrend  divine,  in  his  laced  cloatlis,  looked  • 
very  little  like  agentlemftu;  and  to  a  letter  which  he  received 
fi*om  j\ioiitoelier>  he  returned  uo  answer. 

This 
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This  letter  contaitts- those  ever-iuemorahle  sentences  in  wliicfr 
the  supposed  pious  minister  of  New  Brentford,  in  terms  of  the 
vilest  iibaldry  and  blasphemy,  clfscribes  the  effect  of  ordmatioir. 
That  he  felt  himself  to  be  tlm  very  thing  he  describes,  no  one 
ean  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  characttf iatic  of  any  nuui  in  orders,  ex- 
cept himself,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  Ha^^n<»  in  this  epis- 
tle paid  lii-j  homage  to  Mr.  Wilkes  in  terms  of  pretty  gross  flat- 
tery, he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  contemptuoiis  neglect  frQii> 
seeking  him  out  hi  Paris  in  tlie  followhig  spring,  and  it  was  then 
he  left  with  him  those  laced  clontlis,  afterwards  so  faiiious  in 
controversy. 

He  was  now  so  far  acquainted  With  ISTr.  Wilkes  as  to  suspect 
iiis  ven;ility,  to  doubt  his  veracity,  ;u»d   to  kuow  h*s  vices  ;  but, 
says  Isit.  Stephens,  "  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  him 
and  his  cause."     The  observation   is  most  absmd.     The  only 
causes,  wiiich  Mr.  \\'ilkes  then  hail  to  be  known  by^  were  the 
publication  oi  the  North  Briton>  No.  45,  which  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  or  common  honesty  could  feel  a  disposition  to  defend^ 
and  the  Essay  on  \\'oman>  with  which  mo  Christian  could  possi- 
bly contaminate  himself.  These  had  made  Lord  Temple  ashamed 
of  him,  and  induced  Lord  Chatham  to  inveigh  against  him  as 
"  the  blasphemer  of  his  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  king."     ^Jlie 
iijuestion  of  (jeucral  Warrants,  had  lung  been  at  rest)  a«d  the  ac- 
tions brought  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  llfcm  had  oiily 
been  suspended  by  Mr.  Wilkes  allowing  himself  to  be  outlawed, 
liejectecl  as  member  for  London,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  foi> 
ward   as  a   candidate  for  Middlesex,  and  tlie  minister  of  New 
Brentfoid  not  only  supported  his  pretensions,  although   treated 
M  ith  something  very  like  contempt  by  himself  and  liis  adherents, 
but  pledged  his  credit  for  his  expences  ;  and  in  the  hetiring  of  his 
pai  ishioners,  declared,  "■  tliat  in  a  cause  so  just  and  so  holy,  he 
would  dye  his  black  coat  red."     For  this  savage  expreSsioiXj  Mrw 
Stephens  offers  a  weak  and  ineilicietit  apology,  paying  it  dropt 
hastily  from  his  mouth,  butnevei'  ser?otu>ly  entered  his  heart. 

In  the  subsequent  elections  for  Middlesex,  whith  ensued  or 
Mr.  Wilkes's  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr, 
Home  was  equally  active.  From  these  subjects  the  autJior  sud- 
denly turns  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  his  hero,  in  supporting  the' 
widow  JJigby  in  an  appeal  of  blood.  T\\»>  brothers,  named' 
Kennedy,  it  appears,  had  murdered  -a  watchman,  and  wcva  capi- 
tally convicted,  but  afterward  respited  and  pardoned.  It  is  sug- 
gested tiiat  this  lenity  was  procured  through  the  intfrest  of  their 
sister,  a  well-known  courtezan,  with  a  nobleman  high  in  office.- 
If  such  was  tlve  fact,  and  it  has  often  been  asserted,  and  never 
sufficiently  contradicted,  the  royal  mercy  could  not  have  been 
worse  directed,  noi'  through amore  disgi acelol  cow^se.  Still  the 
1  yevi\al 
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revival  of  an  obsolete  feudal  proecediiiij,  fouiulc<i  c,\\  il)c  absurtj 
notimi,  that  a  ^•(;nll^^H;^•ati<>ll  f»M"  the  wiontr  done  to  au  inciivi«lua) 
i,i  a  more  leortiinalc  objeet  of  cninnKil  ju.sJice  tiiaii  ibfr  juibljc 
taiise  and  the  general  preservation  of  the  peuce,  had  niwe  in  it 
of  factious  infatuation  lliati  sensible  poliey,  or  tein[)er;ae  love  of 
juf.tice.  The  evejit  shewed  ihe  folly  of  the  attem[)t.  The  wo- 
man received  a  ccHiipeivsatioii  hr  mnaeV,  hikI  desisted  fr(>a>  her 
suit.  Mr.  llonie,  suspecting  thatMr.  jMurphy  had  ntgociateti 
;tlte  arran^einent,  haled  liirrj  till  the  day  of  his  lii^ath. 

..  His  activity  w  as  also  slioww  in  .sunie  attaks  jtiising  out  of  elec- 
lion  slaughters,  particularly  in  the  instances  of  Allen,  and  Ijalfe, 
•*.nid  Mc  Quirk  :  he  was  chosen  a  freenuui  oi  Ik'dlWd,  to  vex 
and  oppose  the  duke  of  Bedford;  and  he  prompted;,  as  it  h  said, 
the  sheriffs  in  their  proceedings  respecting  Jhe  excculton  of  two 
men,  named  Doyk  and- V'ailin© 

.  Lest  the  veader  shoui  I  forget  that  ike  minfstcr  of  New  Brent- 
ford was  a  clergyman,  Mr.  St**.pl*tens  next  nolice.s  a.  ser»ion, 
>vbich  he  found  lime  to  compose  in  the  midst  of  eWclioiij'  coiv- 
tiesls,  ht(stle,;aJid  «on fusion  >•  tin?,  t-nlry  religions  ti-att  he  ever 
pi  injed..;  and:  lest  the  readier  shawid  ini:>girie  that  ihe  precepts  of 
Christianity  had  any:  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  leverend  pas- 
ivY,  wti  ;La;  nest  prc.^tnted  .Milh  the  lii>toiy  of  his  contest  with 
^ir.i-OrtsWw^isdo  Mhii4i>  =after--8tigimUizii!g  that  getitler»m^a«j^ 
p£fsdu  :"  hicapu'ble  of  keeping- his  word,"  \\*t,ttmidx:i!*eiiii/  fwidetl, 
'/that  if  Mr.  (Jusiow  would  kfy- aside  his  privili-ge,  he  would  iaj 
aside  his  gown.."-     •  ■•.' 

■•...The^iesl-evtrnt  eownnemoTatt't? is  the  reply  of  AMerman  Beck- 
Jbrd  to  the  King,  whicb,acco<ding  tu  Mr.  Stephens,  proceedeil 
frorn-.the  sugg'estion  of  hisheio,  and  for  tlas  he  vouches  the 
iiwo  himsi'if,  who  -said  ihiU  iie.coiuposed  tlie  re|)!y  which  pio- 
ftjred  iVIr.  Jicckfatd  tlic  iKMUiur  ot.y  jstwUje  in  tjuildJiaU.  i'or 
brfli  taoisrliiimed  the  mtnit  of  having  founded  the  "  Sockty 
for  supporting -the  Hill  of  Higlits;."  but,  alsw  i  the  dc-ith  of  iieck- 
ford  tetuiinated  the  apj.tari;tit  union  of  the  City  patriots  ;  they 
v.nmgltHl,  ihey.  hbellcd,  Ihey  ubused  cach.oiher  with  no  les.s  heat 
and  virukiK:e>  than  tliey  had  .slurvu  toward  the  Government, 
'ilie  dispute  uboiit  Ji'iigley  Jmd  his  inlerrogatories,  instead  of 
uniting,  proved. ilse  a>e:^iis  of  diss(>iv;ng  this  new  club.  This  iu- 
iiientabUj  event,  however,  \\as  immediately  followed  by  the  iu- 
iliiiilKui  of  the  '■  C<-*ivstiti'.tioHal  Sixiety,"  coiisisliug  chiefly  of 
the  jnost  respeclable  of  the  r>ld  iiicud^er.s,  with  «ii  exclusion, 
howev^er,  ol  tjje  Wiikit^es-;  and  doubtless  gave  birlh  to  llio 
•'  Whig  Clul)/  the  *•'  friends  of  t,he  People^"  and  the  ''  London 
CorrespondjHg  Society,"  in  ^alte^-tinJts. 

Oi^e  of  the  cimim>i=mces  ;!ttcuding  this  disunion    of  the  City 
party,  was  y  public^  and  a]»pai2jill;  in«toucileuble   t^iuvrrel,  bt.'- 
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tween  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  devoted  adherent,  Mr.  Home.  Wh» 
€>f,  the  two  was  in  llie  right,  it  wouM  be  difficult  to  determine  ; 
ibrmnch  of  the  contest  turned  on  propriety  of  conduct,  veracity, 
disinterestedness,  and, sincerity ;,  qualities  which  each  claimed  to 
himself,  and  denied  to  the  oliior.  Each  seems  to  have  made  out 
a  very  lame  case  for  himself,  and  a  very  good  one  against  his 
antagonist.  Mr.  Wilkes  liad  one  conspicuous  advantage :  he 
Hnew  himself ;  he  was  used  to  declare,  in«  his  merry  moments, 
thnt  he  was  not  fool  nor  knave  enou2;h  to  be  a  VVilkile.  Mr. 
%^oriie  had  been  a  most  <lejcitled  one,  and  yet  he  pretended  to 
have  known  long  before  the  ycaclySB,  when. lie  wanted  to  dye 
his  black  coat  red,  that  the  object  of.liis  adoration,  was.  then  de- 
void of  .every  virtue,  an  abandoned  profligate^,  ix  spcndtln  ift,  and 
a  swiiuiler.  The  correspondence  at  length  occupies  only  one 
Imndred  and  thirty-eight  pages  in  Mr.  Stephens's  first. volume  ; 
and  if  the  reader  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
thrr>wii)g  mere  lilth,  we  refer  Inm  to  it. 

.  The  fiiiy  of  I"*]r.  Home's  attack  drew  on  him  the  animadver- 
sions of  Junius,  who  did  not  fail/lo notice  the  inconsistency  of 
his  preseijt  charges  with  iiis  former  support ;  but  Junius  having 
inade  some  boa-tful  {>i-etcasio|is  respecting  himself,  and  assailed 
Mr.  Honie  with  that  .insolence,  x^hich  had.  hil|ierto  been  so  suc- 
ce^sfiji  against .  raeji  who  ht^d  feelings  grid  >  huractars^.^Wiaa  an- 
swered .i^nd  attacked  jn  his.turii  ;hi  a  manner  whicli  uilawed  liiia 
Ui>.|:t>isoii  to  boasi  of  iise  result  of  the,  conflict. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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Arrr. lT.  -A  Senrion,  priuchcd  in  Lambeth  Chrrficl,  on  Sv.ndny,  the 
i'llh  of  BvceniteTj  181,%  at  the  i  onsecrniion  of  the  Right  Re- 
verend Joim. I'xirmw!,:  D.D. 'Lord  Ei,^hop -of  Petf.rhoroUgh.  By 
l\ "HUarn  ,Tnnrnay,  J). D.^  Warden  of  . Wadhmn  i'oUege;  Oxford. 
J'ector  of  St>  Jcnwjis.  in,  Dox-er,  and  Vicar  nf  Houghnm  in  Kent. 
.Piijdiihed  bj/.  .CumjHand  of  His  Grace  the  Lord  ■Arcldnsliop  of 
Canterhnry,  4to._  pp^20.  ^  Oxford  pririted;  Kivingtons  auii 
IIatclip.rd,'LQndo^  ..18.13.    . 

Occasions  like  that j   on-  wiiich   this  Sei-mon  n-as  delivered,  ar^ 
.adapted  pel  haps,  beyond  all  others  to  exercise  the  krio\dedge  and 
the  zeal  of  the  preachei'.     They  aftbrd  himan  opportunity  of  insist- 
ing upon  the  doctrin-ss,  jif  asserting  the  discipline,  antltjfmaiiitai fl- 
ing the  authoritj  of  the  ChFistiaiiCiiurcli;  tiiey  load  him  to  examine 

tiia 
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the  nnturc  ami  the  extent  of  the  duties  bclongins*  to  tlie  Inghost 
Order  oi"  the  Priesthood,  iind  of  the  ditiii^ulties,  which  obstruct  tlicir 
execution;  a«d  they  invite  him  to  an  inquiry  into  the  signs  oftiie 
times,  and  into  the  means,  which  under  the  hk'ssing  of  (lod  nioy 
avert  the  dangers,  which  threaten  tlie  Estabiisliment:  ;i  hveiy  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  charge  committed  to  the  Rulers  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  a  depth  of  sacred  erudition,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
wit!i  Ecclfsiastlcal  History,  and  an  insig-iit  into  the  probable  opera- 
tion of  the  passions,  the  prejudices  and  the  wiles  of  tliose,  who  are 
the  advocates  of  Confusion  rather  than  of  Peace,  are  tlie  sources,' 
from  some  or  all  of -which"  tlie  Preacher  may  be  expected  to  derive 
the  topics  applicable  to  such  a  solemnity. 

Dr.  Tournay  has  very  suitably  clioscn  for  his  text  the  dcclarai 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  iv.  1.  "  Seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  a» 
we  liUve  received  mercy,  we  faint  not:''  and  the  points,  on  ^^hicll 
he  is  led  to  insist,  are  strictly  such,  as  the  text  will  suggest  to  a 
comprehensive  and  reflecting- mind  at  the  present  day.  '    '* 

Tlie  distraction  introduced  into  the  (Church"  of  Corinth  b}' the  iTi- 
trusion  of  a  false  teacher,  his  endeavours  to  derogate  from  th.e  au- 
thority oi"  the  Apostle,  by  calling  in  question  his  knowledge,  liis 
eloquence,  and  his  other  qualifications,  and  the  Christian  lirmness, 
with  which  these  attacks  were  endured  or  resisted,  are  considered 
in  the  opening  of  the  Discourse.  But  the  same  ministry,  in  whicU 
the  Apostles  thus  huml)Iy  gloried,  is  intrusted  to  the  ('lergy  of  *our 
own  Church  *'  under  circumst>t««^  itrsome  respects  slmikn*,  anil- 
in  others  widely  different." 

Tlie  diinculties,  with  which  the  Apostles  had  to  contend,  are 
shewn  to  consist  in  their  not  being  authorized  by  any  moral  ur  in- 
tellectual qualifications  to  hope  for  extracrdinnry  euccesi:  yet 
were  they  called  upon  to  preach  a  new  Religion,  v-hich,  while  it  was 
to  overthrow  opinions  interV/oven  with  civil  policy,  arid  conpecrated 
by  their  antiquity,  offered  only  the  humiliating  doctrines  of  a  cie- 
f>pised  and  crucified  Galilean.  Our  own  difficuities,  it  is  observed, 
in  many  particulars,  resemble  those  of  the  Apostles  :  the  Clergy 
have  to  deplore  tlicir  weakness,  both  intellectual  andnioral :  the 
iaith,  v.liich  they  are  to  preach,  is  at  war  with  the  corruptions  of 
the  heart :  infidelity  and  heresy  are  reviving  antiquated  objections, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  novelty;  the  successful  pursuit  of  abstract 
science  leads  men  to  undervalue  the  moral  evidence,  on  which  alone' 
Christianity- now  rests  ;  and  "  while  the  heinous  crime  of  Schism  is 
not  palliated  merel}'^,  but  even  shamelessly  justified,  tlie  C lei  gy 
must  maintain  with  moderation  but  with  firmness,  the  just  authorit}'' 
ef  the  Christian  Church.'^ 

The  Preacher  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  present  nieans  of ' 
surmounting  these  difficulties,  with  those,  v/hich  were  enjoyed  by 
ihe  Apostles  :  and  afterwards  he  remarks  of  the  Christian  Iwiniiter,  - 

*'  To  miraculous  powers,  indeed,  and  perceptible  impulses  of 
the  Spirit,  he  makes  no  pretensions ;  but  he  devoutly  velies  on 
that  sanctifying  and  invigorating  (^race,    v.  Inch   is  promised  to  all, 

whc 
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wlio  humbly  and  earnestly  implore  it.  Strengthened  in  his  faith 
by  the  astonishing  completion  of  nian}'  scriptural  prophecies  not 
fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  he  anticipates  the  completion 
of  others,  that  still  minister  consolation  and  hope.  Calling  to  mind 
the  gracious  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  he  vvpuld  he  *  always  with 
his  Church,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  *,*  and  that  '  the 
jiates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it  f  ,*  he  is  '  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  poorer  of  his  mighty.' 

"  These  proniises,  it  is  true,  are  ,»;/nc^/y  applicable  to  the  uni- 
versal Church  militant  here  on  earth ;  but  they  nui}^  also  in  due 
measure  afford  special  comfort  to  tTie  IMinisters  of  our  own  estab- 
lished Church.  For,  being  most  studiously  formed  on  the  aposto- 
lical model,  it  may  reasonably  hope  for  mor6  than  ordinary  favour 
from  its  divine  ^faster  and  Head;  and  having  often  zealously  up- 
held the  civil  constitution  of  our  country,  it  has  surely  a  title  to 
reciprocal  protection  from  tlie  state. 

"  Our  laws  have  accordingly  provided,  that  thope  *  who  wait' 
at  her  '  altar,'  shall  be  '  partakers  with  the  altar  §.'  They  have 
further  established  such  gradations  of  ecclesiasticaf  power  and 
emolument,  as  uuist  be  iilwayi  anxiously  guarded  froin  the  en- 
croachments of  innovation  ;  unless  indeed  it  be  deemed  expedient 
to  diminish  the  utility,  by  iinpairing  the  dignity,  of  the  priest- 
hood;  unless  it  be  thought  desirable  to  discourage  respectable 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  arid  finally  to  place  *  in  tlic  Priests* 
bflrce'  none  save  <  the  lowest  of  the  people  [|.^'^'-   .  cjuwr.  i.,a  ,.■..:■    .;; 

"  INIost  wisely  subservient  also  to  the  credit  and  safety  of  our 
Establishment,  is  the  constitution  of  our  chief  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  English  Universities  have  long  been  (God  grant  that 
they  may  ever  be)  C/i;nx7<!-o/^£//o^/ff;zrf  Universities;  depositaries,^ 
not  only  of  sound  knowledge  and  morals,  but  likevvise  of  pure 
faith,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  formularies  of  our  national  Reh"- 
gioti ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  whose  principles  nuVst  Ifead  them  to 
cherish  '  evil  will  ar^ainst  our  Zion.'  Moreover,  tlieriilcrs  of  our 
Church  are  seated  in  the  national  Senate  M'ith  the  hereditary  coun-^ 
sellers  of  the  Sovereign,  there  to  assert  her  rights,  and  to  watch' 
over  her  welfare,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  cause  of  gaiuine  pietv." 
P.- 11.  ■     •--^v^-','''^^*-'-^ 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  following  passage":  the  first  jiara-' 
praph  especially  encourages  the  hope,  tliiit  notwithstanding'the 
dangers,  which  beset  the  Establishment,  the  Ahnighty  may  educe, 
good  out  of  evil,  and  turn  to  its  preservation  the  veiy  circunistanc.es,' 
which  seem  to  threaten  its  subversion,  "  * 

"  If  we  place  the  highest  value  on  those  possessions,  which, 
have  been  conferred  and  secured  in  a  manner  niost  wonderful  and 
unhoped  for,'  precious  indeed  must  the  Chuixh  of  Englaiid  be  in 


"  *  Matt,  xxviii.  20."  "  t   Ibid.  xvi.  18." 

"  t  %h.  vi.  10."  <'  §  1  Cor.  ix.  13." 


'*  jl   1  Kings  xiii.  33." 
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our  sight.  On  looking  back  to  the  spiritual  blessings  of  our  an- 
iCt'stors,  we  shall  oiten  find  them  marvellously  preserved  and  in- 
creased, notwithstandinir  the  indiiference  tiiat  ne<;lected,  the  hypo- 
crisy that  abused,  and  the  infidelity  that  derided  them.  We  shall 
f;ee  even  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men  made  invokmtary  instru- 
ments of  purifying  the  national  religion;  the  heiidstrong  passions 
of  the  eighth  Henry  promoted  the  cause  of  the  Reformation; 
puritaniciij  craft  and  violence  repressed  by  the  Popish  prejudices, 
the  hereditary  antipathies,  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the 
second  Charles ;  and  the  attempt  of  his  bigotted  successor  to  re* 
store  Papal  superstition  and  tyranny,  eventually  placing  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  on  a 
broader  and  lirmer  basis.  In  our  own  days,  wliile  the  altars  of  the 
(lallican  Church  have  been  trodden  down  by  Atheists,  and  her 
Priests  devoted  to  exile  or  to  death,  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  as  a  '  vine,  which  tiie  Lord's  right  hand  has  planted/  and 
sheltered.  Her  '  hedge'  has  not  yet  been  '  broken  down :'  no 
'  boar  from  the  wood'  has  yet  '  rooted  it  up  :'  no  *  wild  beast  of 
the  field'  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  devour  it  *. 

"  A  Church  thus  providentially  reared  and  supported  will  con- 
tinue, we  trust,  to  be  the  special  care  of  the  Almighty,  On  his 
blessing  must  depend  the  preservation  of  her  genuine  doctrines 
and  her  ancient  discipline.  Yet  the  means  it  best  pleases  him  to 
employ,  are  the  prudence,  the  zeal,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
faithful  servants;  aiid  to  the  exercise  of  all  these  virtues  they  a)ir<4 
iiow  loudly  called. 

"  For  within  the  very  walls  of  our  temple  are  some  who  harshly 
condemn  their  more  sober-minded  brethren,  because  they  dare  not 
ascribe  to  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  love,  decrees,  which  would 
disgrace  the  mo:i>t  cruel  of  human  tyrants.  Some  too  there  are, 
who,  though  in  v/ords  they  disclaim  this  horrid  dogma,  profess 
opinions  that  differ  but  little  from  it  in  their  practical  result;  whilst 
we  are  threatened  on  all  sides  by  others,  who,  hostile  alike  to  good 
js^overnment  in  Church  and  State,  are  labouring  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  both. 

"  liut  the  most  dangerous  because  the  least  suspected  enemy  of 
the  sacred  edifice  we  are  sworn  to  defend,  is  that  evil  spirit  which 
lias  been  permitted  to  go  forth^  usurping  the  specious   name    of 

LiBKUALJTY.  / 

"  It  was  this  spirit,  which  instigated  and  abetted  the  Theophi* 
lanthropists  of  France  in  their  daring  attacks  on  Jleve'ation. 

"  It  k  this  spirit,  which,  affecting  the  most  scrupulous  tender- 
ness for  every  mau's  creed,  would  leave  to  no  man  a  preference 
fair  any. 

"  It  is  this  spirit,  which,  artfully  confounding  religious  tolera- 
-tion  with  political  power,  and  Christian  candour  with  sceptical  in- 


*'  *  Psalm  Ixxx." 

difference. 
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difference,  would  plEcie  Antlnomianism  and  Popery,  the  ravlnf;s  of 
Fox,  and  the  visions  of  Swedenborg,  on  a  level  with  the  religion 
of  Pearson  and  of  Leslie,  of  Sherlock  and  of  Barrow. 

"  It  is  this  spirit,  which  has  beguiled  many  benevolent  persons 
to  promote  institutions  captivating  in  their  titles,  but  most  mis- 
chievous, it  is  to  be  feared,  both  in  their  immediate  tendency  and 
ultimate  effect.  Hence  the  respectable  sanction  given  to  a  systen* 
of  education,  v/hose  boast  is,  that  it  favours  no  panicular  form  of 
Christianity  ;  thus  indirectly  striking  at  the  root  of  all  Christianity 
whatever.  Hence  likewise  many  excellent  members  and  sincere 
friends  of  our  Church  are,  in  another  instance,  '  unequally  yoked 
together,'  not  only  with  moderate  and  pious  Dissenters,  but  with 
Panatics  also,  and  avowed  Socinians,  whose  ends  they  are  power- 
fully, though  unconsciously,  serving,  while  their  own  righteous 
purpose,  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  might  be  better 
effected  by  other  and  unexceptionable  means."     P.  It. 

Notwithstanding  these    and   other  ominous    appearances,    tha 
Champion  of  our  Israel  is  exhorted  not  to  faint.     Various  consi- 
derations, tending  to  his  encouragement,  are  enforced,  and  form  the. 
conclusion  of  the  Discourse. 

Our  opinion  of  the  general  merits  of  this  Sermon,  must  be  ex-' 
pressed  in  few  words.     If  it  be  not  distinguished  by  a  very  unusual 
vigour  of  conception,  or  of  language,  yet  its  topics  are  judiciously  se--. 
lected,  the  views  of  the  Preacher  are  luminous  and  comprehensive, 
his  arrajcgement  is  clear  and  natural,  and  his  diction  is  exceedingly; . 
perspiciious  and  pure.     It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  learned,: 
a  polished,  and  a  pious  mind  ;  and  the  sentiment*,  which  it  conveys, 
while  they  discover  a  zeal  for  the  Establishment,  are  deeply  embued  • 
with  the  Christian  spirit.     The  delicacy  pi'escribed  by  the  situation 
of  the  Preacher,  has  probably  deterred  him  from  any  allusion  to  the 
character  and  qualiH(  ations  of  the  new   Bishop :  but  we  are  not 
placed  under  the  same  restraint;  and  we  shall  always  congratulate 
the  Church  of  England,  when  her  highest  dignities,   as  in  the  pre-  • 
sent  instance,  are  coaferred  upon  men,  who  are  known  to  be  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her  interests,  and  who  will  not  shrink  from  the 
temperate  yet  firm  defence  of  her  rights. 

Aut.  8.     Indifference  not  CJiristian  Charity,  a  Sermon  preached  in 
St,.  Mary^s  Chapel,  Penzance,  Wednesday,  May  2(5M,  1813,  al- 
ike Annual  Visitation  of  the  Clergy,    and  fiihtishcd  at  their  Be- 
rjupst,  by  C.  Val.  Le  Grice,  M.A.     Penzance  printed";  8vo.     3Si  ■ 
pp.98.     Pclvingtons.     1813. 

At  a  moment,  when  the  interests  of  our  Established  Church,  and 
the  cause  of  Religion  seem  more  than  ever  to  require  the  exertions 
of  an  able  and  zealous  Clergy.it  is  consoling  to  observe,  that  eveu  t 
in  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  kingdom,    men  of  vigorous  ta- 
lent and  sound  principles  wre  stationed  by  Providence  to  bear  testi-  ' 
jpiony  to  the  truth.     No  district  is  so  obscwe,  bo  tract  so  rugged, 
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no  sitradtion  so  remote  from  the  allurements  of  literature  anj  polish- 
ed society,  but  that  a  few  are  found  to  enlighten  it  with  their 
knowledge,  and  to  hnprove  it  by  their  example.  In  the  various  al- 
lotments of  human  life,  it  is  wisely  ordained,  that  we  shall  not  al- 
ways choose  the  spot,  on  which  we  are  to  act:  if  this  were  permit- 
ted, men  of  ability  and  ardour  would  all  crowd  to  the  metropolis,  or 
to  places  of  popular  resort;  while  others,'  less  attractive,  would  be 
cither  neglected,  or  would  only  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by 
feebler  powers.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  disposed  to  condole 
with  any  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  early  views,  whose  lot 
has  fallen  in  such  a  field  :  we  doubt,  whether  on  the  whole,  it  be 
not  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  even  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  talent :  when  the  sphere  is  contracted,  the  influence  is 
most  powerfully  felt ;  and  in  any  case,  the  utmost  we  can  do,  is  to 
*'  adorn  our  Sparta.'' 

These  reflexions  have  been  stiggested  by  fhe  perusal  of  a  Ser- 
mon preached  within  a  i'liw  miles  of  the  Land's  End ;  in  which,' 
however,  we  find  a  soundness  of  thinking  and  a  range  of  know- 
ledge, which  would  do  honour  to  the  pulpit  of  any  Cathedral ;  it 
was  deJivtred  on  one  of  those  occasions,  on  which  the  Clergy  of 
a  district  are  called  together  by  their  Ecclesiastical  superior;  and 
nothing  would  give  us  more  concern  than  to  hear  that  such  meet- 
ings fell  into  neglect :  they  tend  in  some  measure  to  maintain 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  convey  reproof  and  instruction  9"t 
they  bring  the  Clergy  from  distant  parts  into  immediate  cont-ict,- 
80  that  they  may  communicate  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
great  objects,  which  they  have  in  view :  the  less  active,  they  stimu- 
late to  exertion  ;  and  to  men  of  higher  attainments,  they  afford  au 
opportunity,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  manifesting  the  fruits  of 
inquiry. 

To  establish  the  position,  that  "Indifference  is  not  Christian  Cha- 
rity," Mr.  Le  Grice  has  chosen  the  parable  of  the  Sower;  and  he 
is  thence  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  soil,  upon  which  in  these 
days  the  Clergy  have  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the 
impediments,  which  obstruct  its  growth:  and  the  chief  of  these 
Mr.  Le  G.  shews  to  be  indifference  disguised  under  the  specious 
names  of  Liberality  and  Charity.  We  might  make  many  extracts* 
abounding  with  good  sense,  and  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of 
our  Reformed  and  Established  Church.  Mr.  Le  G.  strongly  in- 
sists upon  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Redemption,  as  essential- 
to  the  Christian  scheme,  and  he  reprobates  with  suitable  earnest- 
ness the  miserable  theology  of  the  Unitarians.  The  indifference,' 
which  manifests  itself  in  listening  without  emotion  to  the  demands 
of  Papists,  he  notices  in  the  following  passage: 

"  When  we  see  men  thus  insensible  to  the  vital  principles  of 
religion,  not  duly  weighing  the  blessings  purchased  by  .Jesus  Christ 
himself,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  any 
established  Church,  (though  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  de- 
pend upon  the  spirit  and  unity  of  that  Church)  is  viev.ed  with  the 
same  indifiereuce ;  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  triaJs,  tiirougl* 
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v^-Kich  that  Reformed  Part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Eseabhglied 
Church  of  this  Kingdom,  has  been  perfected,  are  regarded  as^ 
nothing ;  that  the  blood  of  her  Martyrs  is  regarded  as  nothmg ; 
that  their  tortures   amid  the  flames,   so   patiently  endured,  are 
estecn)ed  of  no  other  account  than  as  purchasing  for  us  a  niere 
Pohtical  Right,  and  that  the  protection  of  our  pure   Religion,  af 
that  Reformation,   which  broke  the    tyranny  and   dissolved   the 
spells  of  imposture,  which  diffused  light  where  all  v/as  darkness, 
and  exhi!)ited  the  whole  Gospel  as  the  Gift  of  God,  and  its  wor- 
ship  as  a  reasonable  service,   is  deemed  simply  a  matter  of  po- 
.  litical  expediency.     Far  be  it  from  any  preacher  to  be  the  advo- 
cate of  intoleraitce ;  far  be  it  from  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to 
pollute  the  pulpit  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  political  debate  ;  but 
surely  as  a  minister  of  that   Protestant  Church  whose  foundations 
liave  been  cemented  by  the  blood  of  her  Martyrs,  and  the  purity 
of  whose  faith  has  been  tried  through  the  fire,   I   am  justified   in 
comparing  tlie  vigilance,  and  the  zeal,  and  the  courage  of  our 
forefathers  with  the  supineness  and  laxity  of  the  present  day ;  and 
I  am  justified  in  producing  the  comparison  as  a  remark-able  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  the  argument   of   my  discourse,    of  the 
apatliv,  and  the  indifference,  which  mark  the  features  of  the  soiU 
on  which  we  of  tlie  present  day  have  to  sow.     I  am  justified  in' 
producing  this  strong  instance  of  the  temper  of  the  present  times, 
i^fibat  pur.  Established  Chm'ch,  whose  articles,  amidst  the  incurable 
ttiffcrences  of  human  opinion,  have,  during  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,   obtained  thjt  cordial  approbation  of  the  learned,  the 
pious,  and  the  upright,  and  whose  niikl  spirit  of  toleration  must  be 
allowed  even  by  those,  who  disisent  from  it,  to  be  the  bond  of  social 
peace,  is.thouglit  to  have  no  higher  claim  to  protection,  than  that 
corrupt  and  debasing  Church  which  liolds  the  minds  of  its  wor- 
sliippers  in  darkness,  and,  instead  of  inculcating  niutual  love,  pu- 
nishes  with  the  most  dreadful  anathemas,  Avith.  sentence  of  ex- 
communication most  fearfully  enforced,  with  penances  of  stripes 
and  blood,  not  sins  of  immorality,  but,  what  it  describes  as  matter 
of  greater  crime,  th-e  sin  of  hearing  a  Protestant  preacher  explain 
the  Word  of  God,  or  of  uniting,  with  a  Protestant  in  prayer; — a 
Church,  vvhich  doeS:  not  present  tp  us  the  most  distant  prospect^ 
eitlter  from  its  tenets,  its  spirit,  or  its  discipline,  of  its  revolving 
in  harmony  with  otlier  systems  of  religion  raund  the  one  common- 
centre  of  Christianity." 

.  Fiu'tlier  on,  having  insisted  on  the  necessity  not  only  of  inculca- 
ting the  truth  generally,  but  especially  of  ingrafting  it  on  the  in- 
fant mind,  he  adds, 

"  From  the  spirit  of  this  parable,  which  was  written  for  our  in- 
Mrucfion,  and  according  to  the  very  warning  of  the  times,  more 
•  i^'^n  ever  are  we  called  to  be  vigilant  in  engrafting  the  principles 
_  ei. our  Protestant  Faith  on  the  previously  uninformed  mind,  in: 
Biaking  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  the  basis  of  all  religious  in- 
struction.— To  those,  who  are  not  of  the  ssme  faith  we  need  not, 
aigue;  they  are  wise  in  their  generation ;  they  know  full  well  that 
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tlie  new  system  of  education  operates  as  a  system  of  exclusion  with 
regard  to  the  estiihH.shed  Ciiurch :  they  know  that  to  give  the  bias 
to  the  infant,  mind  is  every  thing,  and  that  not  only  not  to  give  a 
particular  bias,  but  to  take  especial  care  that  it  be  not  givcti,  pre- 
sents more,  much  more,  tlian  an  equal  chance,  that  the  mind  will 
never  be  inclined  in  that  particular  direction.  To  talk  of  freedom 
from  any  bias,  though  the  phrase  be  often  used,  they  know  to  be 
nonsense:  a  machine  of  such  description  was  never  formed, 
a  human  being  of  such  description  never  existed :  there 
must  be  associations  of  ideas,  which  form  the  mental  character, 
wliich  give  particular  prejudices;  and  if  not  to  instil  particular  prin- 
ciples presents  a  chance  of  their  never  being  adopted,  to  make  ex- 
ceptions against  them,  and  jjositivcly  to  exclude  tlieni,  is  in  fact,  to 
form  a  bias,  to  fix  a  prejudice  against  them.  All  this  they,  who 
are  ''■  not  for  us,"  know  full  well :  I  argue  not  to  them  :  I  address 
those,  who  are  of  the  bosom  of  our  own  family,  who  are  our  own 
■familiar  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  profess  to  be  advocates  lor 
leaving  all  religious  principles  to  chance,  or,  as  the  modern  tenn 
is,  for  teaching  without  reference  to  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
system  ;  as  if  to  persons  so  educated,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  taking  a  wrong  road,  through 
the  incompetency  or  evil-mindedness  of  improper  guides;  as  if, 
after  the  foundation  had  been  laid,  others  might  not  build  thereon, 
not  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  but  with  wood,  ^iid 
hay,  and  stubble. 

"  Tlie  care  must  be  in  laying  the  foundation.  We  are  justified 
in  asserting,  from  the  treatment  vvdiich  the  sacred  volume  receives 
from  the  hand  which  does  not  open  it  with  reverence,  that  if 
serious  impressions^  if  a  religious  concern,  be  not  produced  in  the 
heart ;  if  humility  be  not  early  instilled  into  the  mind  ;  if  the 
child  be  not  brought  to  the  footstool  of  our  Saviour,  and  taught 
to  rely  as  a  guilty  creature  on  His  merits  for  acceptance  with 
God,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  man  will  ever  take  up 
the  Bible  with  those  feelings,  which  prepare  the  soul  to  receive  its 
comforts. — But,  supposing  that  good  impressions  of  general  piety, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  are  given,  and  that  the  heart  is  pre-. 
pared  with  due  reverence,  every  Christian  is  encouraged  to  ground 
his  foith  on  reason ;  not  only  to  have  faith,  but  to  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  that  faith  which  is  in  him :  it  is  our  duty  then,  as  in 
giving  rules  for  their  conduct  in  life,  as  in  giving  directions  for 
their  intercourse  with  society,  as  in  forming  their  habits  for  their 
worldly  welfare,  as  in  fixing  their  bias  towards  that  state  of' life, 
for  which  they  are  destined,  so  with  more  especial  care  to  give 
young  children  right  notions  concerning  that  fulth,  upon  which 
not  only  their  peace  here,  but  their  eternal  happiness  depends, 
^'  according  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  is 
committed  to  our  trust."  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  is 
of  the  very  spirit  of  our  Church,  and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Pro- 
testantism ;    but  ir  by  no  means  diminishes  tlie  care  of  the  trust, 

H  2  which 
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tvhich  is  comuiittcd  to  tlie  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Many,  like  the  man  of  Ethiopia,  may  read,  hut  may  "  not  under- 
stand, unless  some  man  should  guide  them;"  and  that  they  may 
understand,  we  who  are  destined  to  act  as  guides,  must  lead  them  ; 
ever  pointing  to  the  atonement,  and  to  the  other  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  the  standards  of  our  faith.  We  nmst  not 
leave  all  to  mens'  fancies  and  to  newness  of  opinion,  we  must  not 
leave  the  superstructure  to  be  •  changed  according  to  every  vain 
imagination,  otherwise,  as  was  foreboded  by  an  illustrious  man, 
"  as  many  kinds  of  religion  will  spring  upas  there  are  teachers, 
and  the  truth,  which  is  but  one,  will  appear  no  less  variable  than 
contrary  to  itself,  and  the  taith  of  men  v.mII  soon  die  away  by  de- 
grees, and  all  religion  will  be  held  in  scorn  and  contempt." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon,  is  another  animated  pas- 
sage 0])posed  to  the  nonsense,  with  which  the  public  are  pestered, 
and  the  strceLs  placarded,  of  "  Education  for  all;"  of  which  the 
true  character  is,  that  it  is  good  for  none.  Mr.  Le  G.  has  append- 
ed to  his  Sernion  a  body  of  notes,  which  will  amply  repay  the 
reader  for  consulting  thein.  This  writer  is  evidently  capable  of 
vnuch  greater  things* 

POETRY. 

IlOlfiff    g 

At^t.9.  '^pain  Delivered,  a  Vocm,in  Two  Cantos  ;  and  othcrPoemi. 
Bif  Vrehton  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  Author  o/'  "  Jlic  Spaniard.'* 
crown  8vo.     pp.  100.     6s.     J.  J.  Stoekdale.     181i5. 

Sfvain  is  a  subject  Avhich  no  person,  not  dead  to  patriotism,  can 
contemplate  \vit!n)ut  more  than  connnon  feelings  of  delight.  Even 
had  England  no  share  in  the  contest,  what  Englishman  could  be- 
Jiold  unmoved  the  long,  the  toilsome,  the  daring  struggle  of  the 
Spanish  people  against  the  tyrant  who,  before  the  commencement 
of  that  struggle,  had  broken  to  pieces  all  the  other  and  mightier 
)iations  of  the  continent?  Who  tliat  saw  the  Spanish  people 
''  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  adverse  circumstances ;  who  could  withhold  the  warmest 
testimony  of  admiration  and  applause?  But  when  we  reflect  ho\y 
closely  our  own  glories  are  interwoven  with  those  of  our  allies ; 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  service  which  we  have  rendered  to 
those  allies  has  enabled  us  to  raise  our  mihtary  renown  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  cold  and  base  must  be  the  heart  which  does  not  glow  at 
the  very  name  of  Spain. 

Such  a  tiieme  demands-  the  poet's  tribute,  and  tasks  his  utmost 
powers  to  do  it  justice.  The  verse  that  sings  the  battles  of  the 
Tormes,  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees,  should  be  the  "  verse  of  tu- 
nmlt  and  of  flame.''  It  should,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  be 
aiiimated  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  combat.  In  reality,  if  a  bat- 
tie  piece  be  not  exceedingly  good,  it  inevitably  becomes  confused 
and  todiouiB.     With  respect  to  the  poem  before  us,    we'  cannot  say 

that 
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tint  ?Jr.  pitzgeraUl  has  been  successlul.  His  "  Spain  Ddivrred'' 
is  by  no  means  without  merit;  it  contains,  on  the  contrary,  many 
pleasing  passages  ;  but  it  wants,  and  the  want  is  a  fatal  one,  it  waijta 
those  "  thoughts  tliat  breatlie,  and  w(n-ds  that  burn."'  whicli  hurry 
away  the  reader,  and  in  a  manner  identity  him  with  tlie  subject. 
The  following  stanza,  which  is  by  far  the  most  f^pirited  in  the  \^-o 
cantos,  closes  the  description  of  the  battle  of  the  i'y  rentes, 

*'  Gone  is  their  column'd  steal  and  fire, 
'J'Keir  loud  artillery's  av.ful  ire  ! 
Now  husli'd  in  ruin,  shrunk  in  fate. 
Blasted  and  bow'd  the  power  that,  late, 
TowV'd  o'er  the  land  in  giant  form, 
And  breath 'd  a  waste  and  strode  in  storm! 
Its  vestige,  once  the  flanu^  and  flood, 
Is  now  found  only  in  its  blood ! 

So  perish  all,  who-;e  impious  choice 
•  Delights  to  work  the  woe  of  man  ; 

To  stilie  nature's  sacred  voice, 
Despoil  her  blessings  and  deface  her  plan  !'* 

The  smaller  poems  do  not  demand  any  particular  criticism.  T!ie 
best  of  them  is  "  Tlie  Bards  welcome  for  his  young  lord,  on  tlair 
return  to  their  country,  after  the  death  of  the  old  ciiief,  in  exile." 
It  at  oucp  elegantly  and  forcibly  expresses  those  feelings  whicli 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  bard,  on  such  an  in:port. 
ant  occasion.  Would  our  confined  limits  allow  us  room  for  it,  we 
should  certainly  extract  it  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

Art.  lOp     Chit-Chat  of  the  Pump  lloom,  at  Bath,  in   1813.     la 
vnrse.     Small  8vo.     Pp.  32.     2s.     Eayner. 

Chit-chat!  There  is  something  ominous  in  the  title  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  took  up  t!ies.e  pages  with  a  sad  foreboding  that  wo  slniuld 
be  abundantly  disgusted,  ('hit-chat  is  triding  talk,  or  talk  little 
to  the  purpose;  and  cousecjuently  is  hardly  worth  hearing,  and  "not 
at  all  worthy  of  being  remembered.  C'hit-cliat  of  the  Bath  Pump- 
room,  too,  cannot  but  be  of  the  most  frivolous  kind.  Genius,  how- 
ever, can  give  grace  and  importance  even  to  trifles  ;  and,  therefore, 
encouraged  by  this  idea,  we  proceeded  to  our  task  of  reading, 
with  tlie  hope  tliat  the  author  might  display  talents  sufficient  to 
render  his  chit-chat  auuising.  But  our  hopes  have  ended  in  com- 
plete disappointment.  A  bad  subject  he  contrives  to  make  worse 
He  is  one  of  those  sage  gentlenr.'u  who  .seem  to  believe  that  imy 
iiian  Avho  can  count  ten  syllables  on  his  lingers  may  set  up  lor 
a  poet.  Nothing  can  be  more  flat  and  tunell'ss  than  his  lines ; 
iiothing  more  unlike  rhymes  than  some  of  those  words  which  he 
has  tyrannically  pressed  into  his  Sc'rvice,  to  tag  the  ends  ol"  bis 
verses.  We  perfectly  agree  With  him  in  the  loHowing  opinion, 
which  he  delivers  in  page  10, 
.    ■  '•  But 
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"  But,  ah!  to  me  the  talent  is  fleny'd; 
Display'd  ah-eady  in  the  '  New  Bath  Guide.'  " 

We  think,  indeed,  that  those  who  read  his  production,  or  even 
one  tenth  of  it,  will  not  stand  in  need  of  the  caution  given  m 
page  24— 

"  But  cjon't  expect  he'll  set  the  Thames  on  fire!" 

Anx.  11.     Ode   to    Trinit.)/    CoUes;e,    Camhridge.     8vo.     Pp.   23. 

Is.  6d.     Mawman 

The  author  of  thi5  Ode  modestly  declares  that  it  "  can  pretend 
to  little  novelty  of  sentiment  or  description,"  and  that  he  claims 
for  his  poem  no  other  praise  than  that  of  its  presenting  "  not  a 
tissue  of  imaginary  thoughts,  but  an  unadorned  picture  of  natural, 
because  real  sentiments."  To  this  praise  and  something  more,  he 
is  justly  entitled.  His  ode  is  a  composition  which  is  polished,  not 
without  spirit,  and  is  free  from  bombast  and  affectation. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  12.     The  PoHtical  Constitidion  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in 
Cadiz,  [9th  of  March,  IS12.    12mo.  140  pp.    Pr.  3s.  Gd.   Soiiter. 
,  1813. 

If  practice  always  gave  perfection,  or  activity  and  perseverance 
in  speculation  always  produced  certainty  in  the  result,  the  art  of 
making  constitutions  would,  at  this  time,  be  no  longer  mysterious' 
or  difficult,  and  thi^t  v/hicli  Locke  e?saycd  in  vain  for  one  of  the 
provinces  in  America,  would  now  be  an  easy  task  to  every  tyro  in 
politics.  America,  France,  and  niar.y  of  "the  states  of' Eurone, 
have  invented  and  been  supplied  with  such  various  and  in<'eniou3. 
constitutions;  abjuring,  restraining,  abolishing,  and  re-establish- 
ing, monarchy,  aristocracy,  ecclesiastical  authority  and  popular 
rein-esentation,  that  every  vi'hini  and  fancy  of  the  most  adven- 
turous experimenters,  would  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  in 
practice,  had  not  whole  reams  of  rejected  constitutions,  devised  in 
the  closet  by  brilliant  geniuses  for  ungrateful  nations,  been  con- 
veyed, year  after  year,  in  carts  and  wheel- [)arrov»-s,  to  the  usual 
receptacles  for  unsaleable  lumber; — a  woeful  sight  to  the  authors  ^ 
— a  heavy  day  to  the  booksellers. 

The  present  constitution  has,  at  least,  this  merit,  that  it  has 
been  produced  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  an  ancient  order 
of  things,  which  had  been  undermined  by  treachery,  and  over- 
thrown by  violence.  A  representative  body,  however  incomplete 
and  imperfect  in  itself,  is  attempting  io  give  permanence  to  a  mo- 
narchy, a  religion,  and  a  social  system,  congenial  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  t!ie  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  ex-» 
cessgs  and  abolish  abusesj  which,  if  continued,  would  t,end,  by  their 
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very  nature,  to  disgust  the  subject,  and,  by  consequence,  to  de- 
prive the  throne  of  its  best  support. 

As  the  pubHsher  of  this  httle  vokune  docs  not  seem  so  ena- 
moured of  his  subject  as  to  extol  its  errors,  or  attribute  to  it  tluit 
perfection  which  no  essay  of  the  kind  ever  possessed,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  his  preface,  a  recapitulation  of  its  origin,  contents,  and 
merits,  which,  on  the  whole^  we  think  very  fairly  given. 

"  This  constitution  is,  in  numerous  points,  closely  copied  from 
the  British,  and  deviates  therefrom,  chietiy  in  the  articles  of  to- 
leration and  trial  by  jury,  which  are  not  at  present  congei.ial  with 
ispanish  ideas  and  customs ;  but  while  it  is  regretted,  let  it  be 
hoped,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
framed,  (the  thunder  of  the  tyrant's  cannon,  honouring  every  ar- 
ticle with  an  hostile  salute,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
the  vigour,  hrmncss,  and  fortitude  of  the  assembly,)  admitted  not 
of  perfection,  but  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  it  v/ill  attain  its 
desired  ends,  in  the  happiness  and  increased  prosperity  of  the 
people  to  wliom  it  relates,  and  promote,  by  frequency  of  inter-r 
course,  that  cordiality  with  this  nation,  that  may  tend  to  mutual 
benefit,  antl  the  necessary  humiliation  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe. 
Let  us  look  forward  in  hope,  that  that  enlightened  assembly  which 
has,  on  principles  of  true  political  wisdom,  opened  the  trade  to  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  of  Porto  llico,  will  not  find  itself  de- 
ceived in  the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  at  no  remote  period, 
extend  the  liberality  of  enlightened  minds  to  mature  a  treaty'of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  on  principles  of  reciprocity  of  in- 
terests, that  would  augment  the  resources,  and  consolidate  the 
strength  of  both  empires. 

"  The  Spanish  constitution  consists  often  divisions,  viz.  The  first 
is  on  the  Spanish  nation  and  Spaniard?.  The  second,  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain,  its  religion,  government,  and  on  the  Spanish  citi^ 
zens.  The  third,  on  the  Cortes.  The  fourth,  on  the  King.  The 
fifth,  on  the  tribunals  and  administration  of  justice' in  civil  and 
criminal  matters.  The  sixth,  on  the  intovior  government  of  the 
provinces  and  of  the  people.  The  seventh,  on  ihe  taxes.  The' 
eighth,  on  the  national  military  force.  The  ninth,  on  the  public 
education.  The  tenth,  on  the  observance  of  the  constitutiofi,  and 
mode  of  proceeding  to  make  alterations  therein.  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  constitution  article  by  article, 
but  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  statesman,  on  attentive  pe- 
rusal, will  observe  matter  to  interest  and  surprize  lilm,  t'.ie  lawyei* 
to  complain  of,  particularly  in  the  2y4th  article,  and  tiie  nip.n  of 
liberality  to  rejoice  at,  in  the  sixth  clause  of  the  tweniy-fitlli 
article,  undoubtedly  intended  to  enlighten,  progressively,  th*i 
public  mind.  • 

*'  The  inquisition  abolished,  the  liberty  of  the  press  established^ 
British  officers  mixed  in  the  command  of  the  Sphr.i.-'-:  c-.-inic^, 
already  result  from  this  constitution,  and  unequivocally  denoie  thd 
liberal  principle  upon  which  it  has  been  in  general  euacicd." 
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■The  aptjcle,  which  the  editor  supposes  the  lawyers  will  complain 
of,  is  this,  "  Without  proof  that  reconciliation  has  been  attempted, 
no  law  suit  scan  be  commenced." — We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
che  profession  will  be  ruined  by  it. 

But  a  shorter  article,  numbered  303,  ought  to  be  exhibited  in 
letters  of  gold,  in  every  chamber  of  magistracy  in  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, in  every  part  of  the  globe,  as  a  proof  of  the  increased 
humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  nation.  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  criminal  affairs,  and  says,  "  Neither 
torture  nor^ompulsion  shall  ever  be  used." 

4rt.  I3._    a  Series  of  Letters^  mil  editorial  Remarh  on  the  exist- 
■    ^'^S  ^differences  between  Etigland  and  America.     Inscribed  to  the 

Earl  of  Darnlej.     Bij  Captain  Fairman.     8vo.     pp.  68.     3s. 

^yilliams.     1813. 

Captain  Fairraan  is  a  spirited  and  patriotic  writer ;  his  pamphlet 
concists  chiefly  in  the  republication  of  some  Letters  which  had 
appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  and  which  were  doubtless  more  in- 
teresting while  the  subjects  discussed  in  them  had  more  novelty. 
We  are  not  much  struck  with  the  idea,  that  the  son  of  INIiss  Pat- 
terson by  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  fostered  as  the  future  King  or  Em- 
peror of  America;  and,  although  we  are  not  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  for  the  Americans,  we  cannot  go  to  the  length  of 
guying,  that  "  if  they  had  met  with  their  deserts,  they  wduld  have 
^een  annihilated  long  ago.'* 

NOVELS. 

^Rj.  H.     C(£kh^  Married;  being  intended  as  a   Continuatiaii  of 
Ccelchs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.     1  vol.     crown  8vo.     422  nn.     7s 
G.Walker.     1814.  IF      '\ 

.  Wher}  a  new  novel  with  an  interesting  nam.e  and  an  imposing 
|itle  first  starts  up  into  general  admiration,  it  is  immediately  fol- 
iovved,  like  niost  other  children  of  fortune,  by  a  crowd  of  adven- 
,turers,  who  are  anxious  from  some  similitude  of  nr.me,  or  of  arms 
to  cl4im  a  relationship  with  the  original,  and  by  associating  them- 
selves in  the  public  mind  vvjth  the  idea  of  an  acknpwled"ed  fa- 
vourite, to  catch  the  overfiowings  of  popular  bounty.  No  sooner 
]iad  "  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  \\  ife"  i-un  through  three  editions, 
than  every  change  which  could  be  rung  upon  the  words,  disco- 
vered the  Qii.^ious  imitation  of  niinor  novelists  in  aping  the  title  a.% 
least  of  so  celebrated  a  work.  '  All  the  ladies  were  in  quest  of  4 
hqsband,  and  every  gentlenian  e^ger  for  a  wife  ;  the  adventures  of 
Nubilius  and  Coeliu;,,  and  wanderings  of  Nubilia  and  Cqjlia  were 
,all  concluded,  like  the  search  of  their  favoured  prototype,  in  the 
Temple  of  Pymen.  All  these  illegitimate  claimants  tq  thq 
appjause  of  the  public  have  long  since  resigned  their  pretensions  with 

thei? 
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tlieir  existence,  and  have  left  to  their  declining  parent  the  common 
consolation  of  seeing  her  children  forgotten  before  her. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  tliat  no  one  before  our  author 
shouiil  have  followed  C'tr-Iebs  and  LuciJla  within  the  tLMiiple,  and 
have  satisfied  the  eager  interest  of  the  female  world  in  the  fate  of 
their  accomplished  heroine.  There  existed  perlinps  a  sort  of  uh^ 
willingness  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  venerable  authoress, 
and  a  general  desire  that  the  same  hand  should  finish  what  had  so 
ably  l>egun,  and  present  to  our  view  tlie  charms  of  the  virgin 
LuciHa,  realized  in  the  affections  and  duties  .of  a  wife.  Since  all 
hopes  of  such  a  representation  from  the  original  paintress  have 
long  since  vanished,  we  are  not  displeased  to  find  our  attentiou 
i;ecalled  by  the  exertion  of  another  hand.  As  in  Coelebs,  the 
story  is  but  a  chain  to  connect  protracted  disquisitions  and  dis^ 
jointed  comments  on  moral  and  religious  topics.  The  characteir 
of  Lucjlla  is  strictly  preserved,  though  that  of  Cojlobs  is  taken  i^ 
few  liberties  with,  which  are  not  in  unison  with  the  tame  and  sub- 
missive hero  of  Mrs.  II.  More.  The  incidents  are  few,  but  not 
devoid  of  interest,  and  among  the  new  persons  introduced  to  our 
notice,  there  is  much  nature  and  spirit  in  the  frail  belle  of  Bath, 
iNIiss  Julia  Hartley;  we  sheuld  much  fear  that  it  is  too  true  and 
too  common  a  portrait.  The  observations  on  life  and  manners  aro 
rational  and  entertaining,  and  an  intimate  acquaintiiuce  with  many 
oi"  the  most  imi)ort;uit  subjects  of  the  present  day,  is  displayed 
throughout  the  whole.  The  .  author  appears  to  be  deeply  ver?ad 
in  the  arguments  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  in  a 
very  few  pages  will  make  the  reader  throughly  master  of  those 
facts,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  object  of  frothy  and  ignorant 
declaimers  to  pervert  or  conceal.  Above  all,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  general  approbation  of  the  Christian  warmth  which  ani- 
mates every  page  of  tiie  work ;  the  precepts  inculcated  are  re-? 
duclble  to  the  standard  of  rational  practice;  the  examples  and 
characters  are  capable  of  general  imitation,  and  the  motives,  pro- 
posed arc  always  in  spirit,  often  in  language  purely  Evangelical. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  should  shrewdly  suspect,  that  . 
the  initiated  admirers  of  the  original  Lucilla,  would  not  idtogether 
approve  of  the  second  portrait,  particularly  on  tb.ese  points ;  for 
although  there  is  every  thing  worthy  of  admiration  and  nothing 
open  to  objection  in  the  copy,  there  is  that  peculiar  tint  wanting, 
^vhich  in  their  estimation  heightened  the  character  of  the  original; 
and  v.e  very  much  fear  that  the  idle  declamation  of  Ccelebs  in  the 
4-1 '2th  page,  will  not  make  the  amende  honorable  for  such  an  omission. 
So  totally  is  that  speech  at  variance  with  the  general  design  of  the 
wliole  v/ork,  that  in  the  next  edition  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
omitted.  We  should  also  recommend  our  author  to  prune  those 
efflorescences  of  langqage,  which,  particularly  in  his  serious  des- 
criptions, overhang  and  overshadow  the  sense. 

\Ve  can  safely  recommend  the  volume  before  us  as  a  fair  sequel 
to  JMrs-  II.  Morc's  admired  and  instructive  tale,  and    although 

it 
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it  may  be  evidently  the  work  of  another  hand,  we  are  assured  that 
neither  its  sentiments  nor  its  character  would  be  disdained  by  that 
excellent  authoress,  after  whose  example  they  are  continued,  and 
after  whose  original  they  are  framed. 

Art.  15.  The  Splendour  of  Adversity,  a  Domestic  Story.  In 
Three  Volumes,     pp.382.    15s.  boards.     Crosby  and  Co.  1814. 

Art.  16.  Pierre  and  Adeline;  or,  the  Romance  of  the  Castle.  In. 
Two  Volumes.  By  D.  F.  Haynes,  Esq.  pp.712.  r2s.  boards. 
Crosby  and  Co.     1814. 

• 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  reader  with  a  long  article 
on  the  state  of  modern  Romance,  that  we  have  classed  these  pro- 
ductions under  one  head ;  but  it  is  with  the  earnest  desire  of  re- 
commending a  joint  perusal,  that  we  have  united  them  under  a 
joint  title.  When  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  has  exhausted  itself 
in  supplying  new  materials  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  the 
latter  is  bound  in  gratitude,  by  some  exertion  of  fancy,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  former.  By  way  of  experiment,  let  these  two 
first  born  Romances  of  the  year  claim  possession  at  once  of  the 
hiindof  the  reader;  let  him  take  alternately  a  page  of  the  one,  and 
a  page  of  the  other,  beginiaing  at  the  first  volume  of  each,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished,  let  him  invert  the  order,  and  read  them 
together  backwards  ;  and  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  neither 
find  his  attention  disti*acted  by  confusion  of  incident,  nor  his  me- 
inory  embarrassed  by  an  alternation  of  characters.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Romontic  tale  will  be  relieved  by  the  pathos  of  the  domes- 
tic story,  and  the  interchange  of  the  tender  and  the  terrific  will 
heighten  their  mutual  effect  on  the  imagination  of  a  genuine  lover 
of'the  circulating  library.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  one,  we  find 
a  handsome  young  widow  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  other,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  hero,  shut  out 
from  a  share  of  the  m.atrimonial  arrangements,  which,  as  usual, 
close  the  final  scene.  By  the  union  of  the  tales,  these  solitary  out- 
casts will  doubtless  find  the  happy  union  also  in  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  In  short,  no  two  productions  of  the  Novehst's  prolific 
brain  seem  to  have  been  so  born  for  each  other's  interest  and  sup- 
port. Their  similarity  in  language,  their  resemblance  ia  character, 
the  same  type,  the  same  size,  and,  above  all,  the  same  Publisher 
seem  to  have  stamped  their  destinies  the  same.  The  stars,  which 
presided  over  their  birth,  (Saturn  and  his  satellites,  in  both  cases  we 
believe)  appear  to  have  combined  their  influence  in  a  manner  al- 
most incredible.  "  Ah  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen,  so  justly  form- 
ed to  meet  by  nature,"  &c.  One  prudential  motive  for  their  union,' 
we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting,  that  in  such  a  happy  state  of 
combination,  they  may  be  fierryed  over  the  waters  of  oblivion  to 
their  final  destination  or  Lethe's  whari',  by  some  critical  Charon, 
for  half  their  fare,  Tiuit  tusk  Bhall  not  be  ours.  We  think  one 
"^     V  passage 
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passage  in  the  "  Domestic  tale,"  too  terrific  in  itself,  and  too  ap- 
palling to  the  ears  of  our  clerical  readers,  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence and  disregard.  It  is  the  delirium  of  Lionel,  (a  happj'  name 
this  for  a  parii.h  priest)  on  the  sudden  and  portentous  arrival  of 
some  tithe  pigs  and  calves  from  a  refractory  farmer  in  the  middle 
of  a  pelting  storm. 

"  The  hurricane  ijrew  louder  and  louder.  Albinia  closed  the 
shutters,  she  ordered  candles,  and  kindled  a  cheerful  fire;  but  she 
could  not  infuse  any  warmth  or  comfort  into  the  heart  of  her  Lio- 
nel. To  his  inquiry  the  servant  had  answered,  *'  Yes,  Sir,  aiwther 
of  them  is  gone,"  (dead,  we  suppose).  A  groan  resounded 
through  the  room:  it  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  Lionel,  as  hp 
was  quitting  it.  "  Where  are  you  going;''  cried  Albinia,  in  fear- 
ful alarm  ;  a  wild  and  almost  sepulchral  laugh  broke  upon  her 
ear,  the  laugh  was  borne  on  the  hollow  blast,  long — long  where  its 
irightful  tones  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  Albinia  !  "  Oh  !  v,  here, 
say  where,  my  Lionel?  cried  she,  but  her  strength  deserted  her, 
she  was  not  able  to  say  more,  she  leant  against  a  chair,  while  she 
heard  him  answer,  "  Where  i*  to  the  butcher — to  the  butcher,  Al- 
binia!" Again  he  laughed:  Oh !  that  wild,  that  appalling  laugh, 
again  was  it  echoed  through  the  passage,  and  regardless  of  ihe 
storm,  without  any  protection  from  its  fuvy,  the  door  was  heard  to 
close  on  Savcrland  (i.  e.  Lionel) — he  had  left  the  house.''  Vol.  iii. 
p.  153. 

W^e  can  assure  the  reader,  that  this  is  no  jesting  niattcr,  r.p.yiiu^ 
lesque  on  the  feelings -of  the  unfortunate  vicar  ;  all  sober  sadness^ 
a!]  right,  real,  and  most  romantic  raving,  and  all  in  the  front  parlour 
of  the  vicarage,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  on  the  ground  floor. 
7\n  awful  warning  to  thoae,  who  with  impracticable  presuruption 
shall  tlare  to  take  their  calves  in  kind.  Of  the  author,  and  the  hero 
of  this  "  Domestic  tale,'"  it  may  fairly  be  said  in  ihc  lani^uuge  of 
the  poet, 

rt  Xiit'iila  til  dhnus,  et  hh\ 


LAW. 

Art.  17.  Observations  on  the  Trial  hy  Jury;  parilcul-nrhj  onlha 
Unanitnity  required  in  the  Verdicts  hy  John  Lavghy,  Esq^ 
pp.  3G.     Is.  Gd=     Longman.     1812. 

Of  this  tract  little  notice  is  necessary,  a?  it  contains  no  topic 
which  has  not  been  often  discussed.  The  author  is  not  satisfied 
that  tiveh'c  men  should  form  a  Jury,  because,  if  fewer  could  do 
the  business,  the  rest  lose  their  time ;  and  he  thinks  the  unanim'ty 
required  by  law  leads  to  negligence,  perjury,  and  injustice.  The 
Tnal  by  Jury  was  not  devised  by'  random  projectors,  but  aroa^ 
from  the  social  habltn  of  the  people;  and  an  experience  of  itsgc- 
teriii  .bene5t"^  iias  reodered  it  so  dear  to  the  subjects  of  tiiis  rcaUuj, 

"  ■  that 
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that  no  beneficial  or  popular  alteration  can  easil}'  be  eftected,  either 
in  its  substantial  attributes,  or  in  tliose  particulars  which  relate 
pierely  to  form  and  accident.  That  the  system  is  absolutely 
exempt  from  such  weaknesses,  as  will  supply  matter  for  conjectu- 
ral amendments  it  would  be  rash  to  assert ;  but  viewing  it  as  a 
whole,  through  the  medium  of  experience,,  it  is  diihcultto  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  effectually  improved- 


>-^ 


V    I 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art.  16.  Narrative  of  the  most  remarkable  Events  w7iich  occurred 
■ '  in  and  near  Leipzig,  immediaiely  before,  during,  and  subsequent 

to,   the  sanguinary  Series   of  Engagements   betrveen   tlie  Allied 

Jrmies  aiid  the  French,  from  the  14/ A  to  the  I9fh  October,  1813. 

lUusirated  xdth  military  Alaps,  exhibiting  the  Movements  of  the 
.    respective  Armies.     Compiled  and  translated  from  the  German,  by 

Frderic  Shoberl.     Svo.     pp.  10-1.     5s.     Ackermann.     ISM-. 

Unpresuming  as  are  t^ie  pretensions  of  this  pamphlet,  the  world 
has  rarely  been  presented  with  a  narrative  of  more  awful  interest, 
or  of  more  unquestionable  authenticity.  The  publisher,  IMr. 
Ackermann,  is  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
S|j^4' for  P""t"iples  hostile  to  the  politics  and  views  of  jLlie  oppressor 
of  the  civilized  world.  To  this  gentleman,  as  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  we  believe  of  Leipzig,  the  excellent  Count  Scliiinfeld, 
whose  noble  domain  became  the  theatre  of  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which  has  given  liberty  to  Europe,  addressed  a  letter,  intreating 
his  intercession  with  the  British  Public  in  behalf  of  the  distresses 
of  Saxony:  that  letter  is  here  laid  before  our  coniiti'ymen;  but  it 
is  only  introductory  to  a  continued  narration,  compiled  irom  thq 
accounts  of  actual  eve-v/jtnesses  of  the  proceedings  of  those  me- 
morable days.  Details  more  appalling  to  the  feelings  of  our  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine:  they  are  calculated  to  excite  horror  in 
every  bosom,  except  that  of  tlie  man  whose  remorseless  ambition 
has  go  long  been  the  scourge  of  mankind. 

From  such  a  narrative  it  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts;  and  in- 
deed we  would  rather  that  the  whole  should  be  submitted  to  the 
reader  in  its  present  form.  ■  We  would  only  observe,  tliat  due  ho- 
nour is  paid  to  the  firmness  of  this  country  in  her  resistance  to  the 
common  enemy:  to  her  energies,  under  Providence,  are  justly 
imputed  the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  that  abominable  despo- 
tism which  Bonaparte  used  insolently  to  call  the  Continental  Si/s- 
tem;  and  wc  trust  that  on  its  ruins  will  shortly  be  ertfcted  the 
Balance  of  Poiver,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  Europe 
against  the  mad  and  unprincipled  aggression  of  any  future  ad- 
venturer. 

The  whole  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication  are  to  be 
devoted  to  tl>e  relief  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Leipzig' and 
'■    ■  it^ 
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its  vicinity;  and  we  rejoice  lo  find  that  a  public  subscription  is  novr 
opened  in  the  metropolis  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose.  Our 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  and  a  feeling  for  the  established  honour  of 
our  country  alike  impel  us  to  hope,  that  the  example  will  be  foll- 
lotvcd  throughout  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  another  monument  of  British  generosity  and  justice. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


Sermon  preaclietl  in  Lanibelh  Chapel,  oa  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  1813,  at  the 
bfciation   of     tlie   Right   Rev.   John    l^arson.s,   D.D.  Lord  Rislujp  of  I'etci- 


A 

Coiis>f( 

borough,    by  William    Tournay,    D.D.   Wurdea    of   Wudiiain    College,    Oxford, 

Hector  of  St.  James's  in  Dover,  and  Vicar  of  Iloughain  in  Kent.     Is.  dd. 

Remarks  upon  tlie  systematical  Classification  of  JManiKcripts  adopted  by 
Ciie>ha(:h  in  his  Ediiiun  of  liie  Greek  'IVstanient.  By  Richard  Lawrence,  L.L.D. 
Rector  of  .Mcrsliaui  and  of  Stone,  in  the  Couuiy  of  Kent.     ,5s. 

Baptism  by  Immersion;  the  terii)tural,  piiiiiilive,  and  prevalent  Mode  for 
nian>  Centuries,  proved  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evangdical  Magazine, 
wcea.iionetl  by  some  erroneou-,  Representations  of  the  original  Rite  given  in  that 
iUagaziiie  lor  December,  Itilj.    4d. 

Tlie  Family  Tiistructor ;    or  a  regular  Course  of  Scriptural  Readings;    -n-itb 

ftimiliar  Explanatioiis,  and  practical  Improvements,  adapted  to  the  Purpose  of 
don)p!^tic  and  jirivate  Education  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  John  VVatkins> 
L.I.D.  .  3  vols.     Itimo.     ll.  4s. 

Sermomts  addressed  to  those  who  have  not  yet  acquired,  or  -who  may  have 
lo'^t,  the  Inclination  to  a[)p!y  the  I'ower  of  Attention  to  Compositions  of  a  higher 
Kind.     lU'  lienry  and  Lactiiia-Malilda  Hawkins.     7s.  6d. 

The  Virion  of  tlie  Beloved  Disciple.  A  Sermon  on  the  Portion  ©f  Scripture 
appointed  for  the  Epistle  for  Trinity  Sunday.  By  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  M.A. 
Is.  (ki. 

A  Farewell  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Beccles,  in  Suffolk, 
Oct,  10,  1813.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Aiiiger,  A.M.     Is. 

t 

LAW. 

Beaur<;in,  Gent,  ngaiiist  Sir  William  Scott,  Knight.  A  full  Report  of  the 
above  Cause  for  unlawfully  Exoiniimnicating  the  Plaintiff.  Tried  in  the  Court 
of  Kind's  Bench,  Guildhall,  London,  on  Saturday,  March  6,  1813,  bcl'orc  the 
Right  lUm.  Loni  Ellenboroush,  and  a  Special  Jury,  with  a  copious  Appendix, 
contaiuiug  the  Proceedings  m  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  Correspondence 
on  the  interesting  Subject,     ll. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  proved  to  be  the  common  Law  of 
England  :  with  purllamentary  Observations  and  an  Appendix.     3s.  6d. 

DOTA>'V.  ; 

Flora  Americx'  Septcntrlonalis :  or  a  systematic  Arrangement  and  Descripti'jn 
of  the  Plants  of  North  Ani-rica  :  contnining,  besides  what  havt  besii  described 
by  preceding  Authors,  many  new  and  rin;e  Spect».'s,'1iollected  during  twelve  Years 
i'xavels  and  Residence  in  tliat  Country.     By  Frederick  Put*h.     2  vols.     iL  16s. 

HisTor.y. 
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IirsTORY. 


Thoaalifs  on  the  Origin  and  Descnt  of  the  Gae? ;   with  an  Account  of  the 
Pic'tj,  Calcdoniriiis,  and  Scots,  aad^Obriervatiovis  relative  to  llie  Auth?iiticit_y  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossiari.     By  Jamas  Giant,   Ej(|,  of    Corr^,  moiiV,  Advocate,     i'lvo  • 
ics. 

MEUtCAL, 

An  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Pever,  vvitii  ObservatioiLi  concerning  Febrile  Conta- 
pion,  lyphus  Fever,  Dysentery  and  tlie  Phiguc,  partly  delivered  at  ihe  Gul^toniaii 
Lectures  hefore  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  liy 
Edwurd  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.D,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
&c.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Gratiola,  as  a  Remedy  for  nervous  and  organic 
Diseases  of  tiie  Lungs.     By  Richard  Reece,  M.D.     2s. 

An  Account  of  a  successful  JMcthod  of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  witli 
"Observations  and  Cases  i!i  Illustration.  By  Thomas  Baynton,  of  Bristol,  Author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Ulcers.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

.Medico-Chirnrgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chjrurgical 
Society  of  London.     '\'ol.  IV.     ll.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cupping,  in  which  the  History  of  tliat  Operation  is 
traced  ;  tlie  various  Diseases  in  which  it  is  usefully  indicated  ;  and  the  most  ap- 
proved Method  of  perl'onning  it  is  described.  By  Thomas  Mapleion,  Cupper  to 
His  Royal  Higiniass  the  Prince  Regent,  &c.     3s.  6d. 

Letters  addressed  to  his  late  Grace,  tl>e  celebrated  Duke  of  Piccadilly.  By 
an  eminent  Royal  Physician,  on  the  Lest  Means  of  preservhig  his  Healtli,  and 
■securing  Longevity.     2=.  6d. 

The  Accoucheur's  Vade  Mecum,  being  the  Substance  of  a  Srries  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Institution,  Queen  Square.  By  Joseph 
Hopkins,  &c.     6s. 

POLITIOAl. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Allies  and  the  English  Naticm,  in  behalf  of  Poland.     2». 

POETny. 

Carmen  Triumpbale ;  for  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  IGH,  By  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureal.     4to.     3s.  6d. 

The  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonaihan,  a  Seatonian  Prize  I'oem.  By  Edward 
Sniedlcy,  Junior,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

Sortes  Horatianse  ;  a  poetical  Review  of  poetical  Talent,  &c.  with  Xotes.  8vo. 
€s.  6d. 

.     Moonlight,  a  Poem,  with  several  Copies  of  Verses.    By  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow, 
4to.     5s. 

Shannon  and  Qhesapeake.     Tributary  Verses  in   honour  of  that  most  glorious 
lAchievenieut  on  the  first  of  .Tune  Idst,  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke, 
Bart,  of  Norton,  SulTolk.     By  Lieutenant  M.  Montagu,  R.N.     Ss. 

Persian  Distich,  in  Persian  and  English  ;  with  an  Index  and  Vocabulary',  by 
Stephen  Weston,  D.D.  F.R.S.  S.A.     8vo.     6s. 

Postliuniaus  Parodies  and  other  Pieces,  composed  by  several  of  our  most 
■celebrated  Poets,  but  not  puljlislnjd  in  any  Edition  of  their  Works.     6^. 

Tixall  I'oetry,  with  Not**  •Hud  •Illustrations,  a  Collection  of  misceilnncBU* 
Poe»HS,  parllj   written  and  pJ^tt^l^  ifeUected,   by  individuals  of  the  Family  of  Sir 


lAterary  Intelligence.  Ill 

"VValter  Aclon  of  Tinall  in  Stalfordsliire.     By  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  Editor  of  Sir 

il\A[>h  Sadler's  St;itc  Papers.     4to.     «1.  2s. 

The  Virion,  or  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise  of  Dante,  translated  b}'  tlie 
Rev.  H.  1'.  Carey,  A.M.    3  vols.     32iiio.     12a. 

NOVELS. 

Lorimer.     1:2s.  6d, 

Conscience.     By  Mrs.  Meekci     4  vols.     12rao.     3 1,  4s. 

Patronage.     By  Muria  Edgoworth.     4  vols.     l2nio.     ll.  8s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Printer's  Price-Book  ;  containing  the  Master  Printer's  Charges  to  tl;c 
Trade  for  jirintiiig  Works  of  various  Sizes,  Type,  and  Pages,  hcc.  By  C.  Slower, 
Editor  of  the  Printer's  Granunar.     8vo.     18s. 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  and  Facility  of  a  Copper  Coinage  of  uniform 
\yeiglit  and  a  standard  Value  accordiui;  to  the  iSliut  Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Bullion.     By  John  Grenfell.     Is. 

Lunar  Observations,  witii  a  Theory  of  the  Wind?.     By  Sol.  Go.  Da  Costra. 
Wevvitzer's  School  lor  Wits:  a  new  jest  Book,  the  whole  selected  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  R.  Wewitzer  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane,     12s.  6(1. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

J  brief  Chronological  Account  of  the  recent  Victorian  over 
the  French  on  the  Conlinettt,  accompanied  with  Twelve  Views 
commemorative  of  these  glorious  Events,  to  be  published  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bozajer. 

.  A  Literari/  Histori/ofthe  Middle  Ages;  comprehending  an 
account  of  the  State  of  Learning  from  the  close  of  the  Reign  of 
Augustus,  to  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  CenturVj  by  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Beringfon. 

Restituta ;  or,  the  Titles  and  Characters  of  Old  Books  in 
English  Literature,  and  their  Aulhors,  revived.  By  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Bri/dges.     To  appear  periodically. 

A  hist  of  the  Jloyal  Navy,  to  be  published  Monthly  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Individualitij,  or  the  Causes  of  reciprocal 
Misapprehension,  by  Mrs.  M,  A.  Sellou. 

A  moial  Poem, entitled  The  Search  after  Ilajpitiess. 

A  Volume 


112  Lilerarij  Intelligence. 

A  Volume  of  Exercises  on  the  Etymology,  Syntax,  Sfc.of  the^ 
Spanish  Language^  by  Mr.  Mac-Henry. 

All  Essay  on  Medical  (Economy,  comprising  a  Sketch  of  the 
State  of  the  Profession  in  England,  and  a  Plan  to  give  the  medi- 
cal Body  in  general  an  increase  of  usefulness  and  respectability. 

An  enlar2;ed  Edition  of  ^Ir.  Stevensot's  Treatise  on  the  Ca- 
taract. 

^Ir.  Uodsisous  Treatise  on  Jnenrisms  and  Wounded  Arte- 
ru'-i,  in  8vo.  with  a  volume  of  highly-hnished  engravnigs,  lu 
royal  4lo.  which  will  be  sold  separately. 

A  third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  Dr.  Hoopers  Ex- 
aniiuatioitfi  in  Analounj,  Fraclice  of  Fhysic,  Surgery,  i!)C 

A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  the  Surgeon's  Fade  Mccum, 
by  i)r.  Hooper. 

A  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Anfho7it/  Todd  Thompson  s  Conspectus 
vj  the  J.ondon,  Edinburgh  and  Duf)/in  Pharmacopeias. 

A  Treatise  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage  by  Mr.  S^ett'orf,  L  ( ctu- 
leon  Midwifery. 

A  third  Edition  of  Mr.  Hare's  Observations  on  the  Ofhthalmy, 
with  additions 

Mornton,  a  Novel,  by  Miss  Cullen,  author  of  "  Home" 

Inscriptions  triumphal  and  sepulchral,  recording  the  Acts  of 
the  iJiilish  Army  in  the  Peninsula^  by  Mr.  Southcy,  Poet  Lau- 
leat. 

A  second  Edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  inqulri/  concerning  the 
national  Debt,  including  a  statement  of  our  tinaucial  operations 
to  the  present  time. 

A  'Translation  of  William  of  Malmeshurys  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  from  the  year  449  to  114.3,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Sliarpe,  in  a  4to  volume. 

A  new  Edition  of  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Eamily  of 
the  Wrens,  with  original  Papers,  &c.  of  Sir  Christopher  W'ren,^ 
Biaiiy  of  which  aie  unpublished,  by  Mr.  Elms,  of  Chichester.     ~ 
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Art.  T.  yin  Apolo'J)/  for  promotiv-y  Clirislhniit'/  in  IitfUa, 
S^'c.  &-C.  Ih/  the  Ret.  C/aiidms  Buchanan,  D.l).  pp.  208. 
(5s.     Ciidtili  and  Davits.     IS  13. 

The  setlleiuciits  of  the  luiropean  nations,  and  particularlv 
tljose  of  Groat  Britain  in  the  Eastern  world,  present  a  smkin^ 
anomaly  in  the  colonial  history  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 
Differing  from  llie  emigrations  of  an  overtiouing  pojmlalion  into 
a  thinly  inhabited  country,  which  as  they  originate  in  necessity, 
leave  but  a  shght  counei  tion  between  tlje  infant  and  the  parent 
state;  differing  equally  from  the  conquests  which  a  spnit  of  ra- 
pacity or  adventure  has  in  all  ages  prompted  civilized  nali^ns 
to  make  on  C(nu)trie3  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  ;  we  behold  the 
factorial  establishment  of  a  commercial  people  exercising  an  ab- 
solute dominion  not  over  one,  but  over  mai»y  vast  empires.  Thi.'* 
ascendancy,  though  at  first  gained  by  the  sword,  has  been  main- 
tained ratlier  bv  the  ;rrts  of  policy  than  by  the  torce  of  arms  ;  and 
it  is  (o  the  superiority  of  tlie  luiropean  over  the  Asiatic  cluirnc- 
Icr  that  England  is-at  present  iTidebted  for  hi  r  Sovereignty  inhir 
fcxteiisive  oriental  possessions. 

Thi^  fact  v.'ill  appear  m.ore  astonishin-r,  when  we  consider 
that  allhotigh  in  other  colonial  sellienieuis,  the  natives  have  gene- 
rally shewn  an  inclination  to  aNsimiLtte  tlieinsei\e3  to  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  their  conquerors  ;  yet  in  the  settlements  of 
the  East,  the  Emopean  character  has  in  some  degree  taken  its 
color  and  complexion  from  the  reliuements  and  corruptions  of 
Asiatic  Society.  If  the  despoti-m  of  the  Eastern  <jovernn!ents 
niav  not  have  been  openly  defended  by  the  English  residents  in 
India,  yet  it  has  in  many  cases  modilietl  their  puhtical  habits,  and 
iktitluelvced  tlieir  political  conduct.  If  the  Hrahminical  (;reed 
may  not  })ave  been  forn)ally  avowed,  yet  its  excellence  has  been 
©Irrboitite'ty  defended,  and  wliere  its  absurdities  could  not  be  con- 
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cealed,  ihey  have  been  palliated  by  the  assertion  that  similar  im- 
perfections are  to  he  found  in  every  other  religious  system. 

That  the  sujjerstition  of  the  llir.doos  exhibits  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  obscene  mirth  and  liuinful  austerity,  is  not  tl  e  iaven- 
tion  of  fanatical  niis'aonaries.  It  is  the  disinterested  statemewt  of 
liistoriaiiSj  whose  veracity  is  unquestionable,  and  who  had  visited 
India  long  before  inhdelity  and  enthusiasm  had  dcchired  open 
hostility;  long,  bel'ore  they  had  contended  in  disguising  and  distort- 
ing the  features  of  tlie  Hindoo  mythology.  W  ith  entire  appro- 
bation, therefore,  we  can  speak  of  the  intention  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  oivinsf  to  the  i)ubiic,  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Honoura- 
ble  the  East  India  Company,  concerning  the  idol  Juggernaut, 
lihese  Letters  were  originally  written  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  reply  to  ihe  stiitements  of  Cliarles  Buller,  Esq.  M.P.,  con- 
cerning the  immolations  which  annually  take  place  under  the  Car 
of  that  Hindoo  deity,  and  the  licentious  rites  which  accompany 
his  triumphal  procession.  In  his  Preface,  I^r.  B.  assigns  many 
satisfactory  reasons  whv  the  atrocities  of  the  Hindoo  worship 
are  seldom  witnes'ied  by  Europeans  ;  and  w  ith  regard  to  the  fact 
so  pertinaciously  contested,  that  of  the  immolation  of  women  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceased  husbands,  he  has  produced  two 
examples  equal  in  horror  to  any  which  have  ever  been  recorded. 
He  observes,  that  the  lirst  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  statement  which  asserted  the 
liHal  piety  of  the  Hindoos. 

"  About  the  year  1T9G  the  following  most  atrocious  and  shock- 
ing murder  under  the  >tame  of  Suhurnurunu*  was  perpetrated  at 
Mujilupoor,  about  a  day's  journey  south  from  Calcutta.  Vaucha- 
ramu,  a  Brahmun  of  the  above  place,  dying,  his  wife  went  to  be 
burnt  with  the  body  ;  all  the  previous  ceremonies  were  performed  ; 
she  was  fastened  on  the  pile,  and  the  fire  was  kindled.  The  fune- 
ral pile  was  by  the  side  of  some  brush-wood,  and  near  a  river.  It 
was  at  a  late  hour  when  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  was  a  very  dark 
rainy  night.  \\  hen  the  fire  begun  to  scorch  this  poor  woman,  she 
contrived  to  disentangle  herself  from  the  dead  body,  crept  from 
under  the  pile,  and  hid  herself  among  the  brushwood.  Jn  a  little 
time  it  was  discovered  that  only  one  body  was  on  the  pile.  Tlie  re- 
lations immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hunt  for  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  made  her  escape.  After  they  had  found  her,  the 
son  dragged  her  forth,  and  insisted  on  her  throwing  herself  upon  the 
pile  again,  or  that  she  should  drown  or  hang  herself.  She  pleaded 
for  her  life,  at  the  hands  of  her  ov.m  son,  and  declared  that  she 
could  not  embrace  so  horrid  a  death.  But  she  pleaded  in  vain,  the 
son  urged  that  he  should  lose  his  cast,  and  that  therefore  he  would 


*  Suhu,  lo/i/i ;  murunu,  death. 
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tlie  or  she  should.  Unable  to  persuade  her  to  hang  or  drown  her- 
self, the  son  and  the  others  then  tied  her  hands  and  feet,  and  threw 
her  on  the  funeral  pile,  where  she  quickly  perished." 

The  other  example,  selected  by  Dr.  15  is  more  tragical,  as  this 
destructive  superstition  extended  io  a  greater  nnmier  of  victims, 

*'  Goopinat'hu,  a  Bramhun,  employed  in  the  Serampore  printing 
office,  in  the  year  1799  saw  seventy-two  f^miales  burnt  alive,  Mith 
the  remains  of  Ununtu,  a  Bramhun  of  Bagnaparu,  near  Nudc^yu. 
This  Koolinu  Bramhun  had  more  than  a  hundred  wives.  At  the 
first  kindling  of  the  fire,  only  three  of  these  wives  had  arrived.  The 
Jire  ims  kept  kindled  three  days.  When  one  or  more  arrived,  the 
ceremonies  were  gone  through,  and  they  threiv  themselves  upon  the 
Hazing  Jire.  On  the  first  day  three  were  burned,  on  the  second 
and  third  days  nineteen  more.  Among  these  women  some  were  as 
much  as  forty  years  old,  and  others  as  young  as  sixteen.  The  three 
first  had  lived  with  this  Bramhun,  the  others  had  seldom  seen  him. 
He  married  in  one  house  four  sisters;  two  of  whom  were  among  the 
number  burnt." 

These  examples,  and  several  others,  Dr.  B.  cliallenges  his  op- 
ponents to  disprove  ;  he  invites  scrutiny,  satisfied  that  the  event 
will  completely  refute,  and  furnisli  the  best  refutation  of,  the 
vague  assertions  of  those  who  resist  the  religious  improvement  of 
India. 

The  other  charge  against  the  Hindoo  worship,  that  of  impu- 
rity, Dr.  B.  not  less  triumphantly  substantiates.  We  should 
have  contented  ourselves  with  this  remark,  if  a  passage  had  not 
occurred  in  the  Letter  of  his  antagonist,  which  demands  our  se- 
verest reprehension.  We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  as  guardians 
of  the  public  morals,  if  we  omitted  to  notice  it ;  for  we  conceive 
simply  to  notice,  is  to  stigmatize  it. 

"  If  I  can  rely  upon  the  Information  I  have  received,  the  songs 
in  question  (meaning  the  songs  recited  at  the  festival  of  Jaggernaut) 
are  denominated  by  the  natives  Cubbee,  a  species  of  soug  ^-ot  very 
unlike  that  zvhich  is  admitted  into  our  own  Sacred  V/ritings.  Our's, 
I  imagine,  are  not  at  present  used  in  any  part  nf  our  service  ;  but 
whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  Hindoos,  must  be  aware  that  their 
veneratioH  for  antiquity  will  not  allow  them  to  depart  from  any 
thing  which  has  once  formed  a  part  of  their  ceremonies." 

On  the  following  passage,  with  which  Dr.  B.  concludes   his 
.second  Letter,  we  bestow  our  unqualified  approbation. 

*'  I  would  not  impute  a  bad  motive  to  those  Asiatic  gentlemen 
who  maintain  a  different  opinion  from  me  on  those  subjects.  Much 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  education 
previously  to  leaving  England,  and  for  the  ccn-.titutional  habits 
which  grow  upon  men  by  long  intercourse  with  Indian  scenes,  and 
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which  m  some  instauces  h.ave  changed  the  very  principles  and  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  apprehend  tluit  those  who  labour  to  extenuate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Hindoo  idoliitry  may  justly  be  cliarged  with  tvvo 
niost  serious  delinqacncies.  First,  by  defending  and  confirming  a 
sanguinary  and  ol)scene  superstition,  they  are  in  effect  guilty  of  the 
utmost  cruelty  towards  whole  nations  of  men  ;  and,  secondly,  they 
are  guilty  of  a  culpable  indilFerence  to  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
the  Christian  Religion." 

Hitherto  we  have  accompanied  Dr.  B.  with  perfect  unanimity 
of  scntituent  ;  we  now  advert  t')  the  oncUiding  part  of  his  vo- 
hune,  ^^hicll  contains  a  jMeniorial  presented  to  tlie  Bengal  Go- 
veniinen*,  in  defence  of  llie  Ciiristian  Mission?  to  India,  witlj 
Ilemarks  on  tiie  Letter  from  the  Bengal  Government  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  Reply  to  that  Meuiorial. 

On  tlie  question  so  warmly  debated,  what  methods  are  tht? 
most  likely  to  propagate  the  Go?pel  in  our  extensive  dominions 
in  India,  we  have  evi  r  thought  that  it  should  be  our  iir&t  concern 
to  provide  for  the  icligions  instruction  of  our  own  countrymen 
by  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment,  and  that  no  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  can  be  successfully  or  safely  pro- 
secuted but  under  the  superintendance  of  th-at  establishment. 
The  necessity  of  a  visible  Church  to  the  existence  of  Christia- 
iiii y,  is  not  the  dream  of  priestly  ambition,  nor  the  suggestion  of 
politiial  artifice.  It  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  and  of  uo  part  so  much  as  India.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
venerable  .Syrian  Church,  which  has  preserved  the  purity  of  its 
failh  through  so  many  ages  ;  the  Church  of  Rome,  howevei* 
coiruptexl,  and  especially  its  progress  in  the  East,  decidedly  shews 
the  expediency  of  ih.at  form  of  Government  established  by  Christ 
yud  his  Aposiks.  Tile  unconnnissioned  Missionaries,  who  have 
underiakeu  the  task  o!  Indian  conveision,  proclaim  with  eagerness 
the  success  of  the  iioiuish  Piopagandists,  though  they  are  not 
lorward  to  assign  the  cause.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East  hi  ISlOjthe  following 
statement  is  preserved  : 

"  A  Iloman  Catholic,  high  in  spiritual  authority  in  India,  express- 
edhisamazement  that  Government  should  not.  act  on  abetter  policy, 
and  declared  that  in  consequence  of  the  hold  which  Christianity 
had  obtained  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  there  were  seven  millions 
of  Britlsii  *  subjects  in  India  with  whose  sentiments  he  had  the 
means  of  becomtug  perfectly  acquainted,  and  over  whose  nsinds  lie 
c/ould  exercise  a  commanding  controul." 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  attnbute  iliis  preponderance  ?  Not  to 
the  greater  degree  (.f  zbal  ujaaifested  by  the  Romanists,  because 

•  i.  c.  Natives  subject  to  Grqat  Britain,     Rev. 
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the  reports  of  the  Missionaries,  if  entitled  to  the  smallest  en  (lit, 
fully  coiilirui  their  own  iutlciatiguljle  cxei lions  :  not  to  the 
interference  of  the  Bensiul  Government  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Mission-house  of  Seranipore,  because  that  ijiterfercnce  has  been 
partially  and  bv  no  means  iniremiltin^ly  exercised.  We  niay  at 
once  find  it  in  the  inipo:iin;j;  appearance  and  the  svbteniatic  exer- 
tions of  the  IJomish  hierarchy. 

In  the  Memorial  and  Remarks  now  before  us,  Dr.  V*.  vindi- 
cates the  peaceable  dcM^ieanour  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  and 
adverts  to  certain  public  at:ts,  wluch  he  considered  as  indications 
that  the  Bengal  Governitient  uas  unfriendly  to  the  propa<:alion 
of  Christianity  an)ong  the  natives,  lie  has  specified  four:  First, 
withdrawing  the  j)atron:ige  of  Ciovermnent  from  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptuies  into  the  Oriental  tcngnes;  secondly,  attempt- 
ing to  suppres->  the  tianslation  entirely  ;  thirdly,  suppressing  the 
encomium  of  the  Guu't  of  Directors  on  Mr.  Swartz;  and 
fourthly,  restraining  the  Protestant  Missior.aries  in  Bengal  from 
the  exercise  of  then-  fimctions,  and  eslablislniig  an  imprimatur 
for  theological  works.  The  three  lirst  cliarges  have  been  entirely 
passed  over  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  their  letter  to  the 
Court  ©f  Directors  ;  they  have  copiously  replied  to  the  fourth. 

Upon  the  first  of  tl)esc  heads,  \iz.  "  \Vilii;irawing  the  pa- 
tronage of  Ciovernment  iiom  the  translation  of  the  iJoly  Scrip-' 
tures  into  the  ( )r!enlul  tongues,"  Dr.  B.  has  some  remarks,  which 
Ave  deem  viorth  transcribing,  as  they  serve  to  point  out  the  in- 
couvemence  attending  those  magnihcent  schemes  of  compre- 
hension, which  are  the  fashian  of  the  ilay ;  as  well  as  what  may 
be  expected  from  evety  petty  sect,  when  it  feels  it>elf  strc-ng 
enough  to  stand  alone  without  any  prop  from  the  liberality  of 
Churchmen. 

'*  EcU-Iy  in  1800,  in  the  view  of  the  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures cea.sing  in  the  College  of  Fort-Willuan,  Dr.  Buchanan  Te- 
solved  to  devote  whatever  influence  he  possessed  in  his  olficial 
character  as  Vice-Provost  of  the  College,  to  the  aid  of  the  trans- 
lations in  the  hands  of  the  I'aptist  T^Iissionarles,  and  to  endeavour 
to  excite  as  nmch  of  public  interest  in  their  favour  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose,  he  drew  up  proposals  for  a  subscription  for  trans- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  follouing  Oriental  languages: 
Shanscrit,  Bengalee,  Ilindoostanee,  Pe'-.;ian,  Mahratta,  (luze- 
rattee,  Orissa,  C'arnata,  TL-linga,  Bunnah,  Assam,  Ijootan,  'i'ibet, 
jMalay,  and  Chinese ;  containing  a  prospectus  of  Indian  versions, 
and  observations  on  the  practicability  of  tl^e  general  design:  signed 
by  the  nine  Baptist  Missionaries,  and  dated  '  JMi.;sion-Iiouse,  Sc- 
rampore,  iNlarch,  1 806.'  That  paper  was  composed  entirely  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  part  of  it  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Mission- 
aries.    But  ay  //  tifls  apprehended  thu  name  *  Bin, list'  might  not  be 
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auspicious  to  the  cks!s;n,  in  the  general  vietv  of  the  public,  Dr.  7?^^. 
chanan  did  not  admit  that  tcord,  but  designated  them  '  Protestant 
JSlisf^ionaries  in  Bengal,'  as  it  stands  in  the  proposals.  Copies  were 
distributed  liberally  in  India  and  in  England.  To  some  of  those 
distributed  in  England  was  prefixed  a  frontispiece,  representing  a 
Hindoo  receiving  the  Bible,  and  bending  to  the  Christian  faith.  Copies 
were  tranL^mitted  to  ahnost  the  wliole  of  the  principal  civil  otficers, 
and  to  many  of  the  military  officers  in  ihe  Hon.  Company's  service, 
throughout  Hindostan,  from  Delhi  to  'J'ravancore;  man?/  of  ivhom 
had  never  heard  of  the  Serampore  Mission  before.  Dr.  B.  obtained 
permission,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  the  proposals,  in  his  official 
character  as  Vice-Provost  of  the  College,  free  of  expence,  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  he  accompanied  them  in  most  instances 
with  a  letter  from  himself."     P.  67. 

"  Afterwards,  tv'hen  Dr.  Buchanan  visited  the  southern  regions 
of  India,  and  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  horrors  of  Paganism   on  the  other,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  an  institution  of  a  more  general  nature  for  Oriental 
illumination  than  that  confined  to  Bengal.     And  on  his  return  to 
Calcutta,  in  the  following  year,  he  proposed  to  the  Baptist  Mission, 
that  the  different  Societies  and    individuals  in    India,   engaged  in 
translating  the  Scriptures,  should  associate  (merely  in  that  charac- 
ter) under  the  name  of  '  the  Christian  Institution  in  the  East,'  or 
the   '  British  Propaganda ;'  in  order  that   their  operations  might 
have  the  appearance  of  being  national  and  not  sectarian;  and  that 
thus  they  might  be  able  to  vie  with  the  Romish  Propaganda,  whose 
fame  is  yet  alive  in  Asia.     It  was  proposed,  that  the  Missionary 
pursuits,  properly  so  called,   and  the  .individual  establishments  of 
each  society,  should  remain  peculiar  and  private  as  before;  but 
that  the  translators  of  the  Scriptures  should  act  in   csjncert,  and 
maintain  an  amicable  correspondence  with  each   other,  under   the 
general  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  I'.Ir.  Brown,  Provost  of  the 
College  of  Fort-William,   who  had  formerly,  in  discharge  of  his 
office  as  Provost,  superintended  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  College,  and  would  now  continue  to  be  the  organ  of  com- 
munication to  Government,  and  be  responsible  for  the  views  and 
proceedings  of  the  general  society.      This  proposition  tlie  Baptist 
.Society  declined,  and  in  consequence  the  proposed  name  of '  Chris« 
tian  Institution'  was  but  partially  assumed."     P.  69. 

We  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  author  to  declare,  that  tlie 
passages  which  are  here  printed  in  Italics,  have  been  given  by 
him  in  the  ordinary  character. 

We  well  know  that  the  Bible  Societv  in  Enf^land,  who  have 
established  a  connection  vviih  the  Mission-house  at  Serampore, 
profess  to  circulate  the  Sciiptures  without  note  or  comnient. 
The  Missionaries  in  the  East,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  that 
Society,  are  of  opinion,  "  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  trusted 
alone,"  ^nd  have  therefore  printed  and  circulated  tracts  which 
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iiiiglit  predispose  the  natives  to  receive  the  ^\ol(^  of  Cod,  or 
might  elucidate  its  siibliine  truths.  The  followiii'^,  accordinc; 
to  their  own  report,  is  a  correct  list  tA'  the  pamphlets  which 
have  issued  from  this  press,  with  a  brief  view  of  their  contents. 

1.  "  The  Gospel  Messenger,  a  short  Bengalee  Poem,  written  to 
announce  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  a  Hindoo  Pandit, 
favourable  to  Christianity  as  an  Object  of  Discussion,  but  still 
professing  Hindooisra." 

2.  "  The  Dav.n  of  Wisdom.  By  the  same  Pundit.  Written 
to  invite  his  Countrymen  to  the  Investigation  of  Christianity." 

3.  "  News  relative  to  the  Salvation  of  Man." 

4.  "  A  Sunnuary  of  Christian  Doctrine." 

5.  "  I'he  ^^'ords  of  Affection,  a  Summary  of  Christianity,  with 
an  Invitation  to  the  Hindoos  to  examine  it." 

6.  "  An  Address  to  the  Worshippers  of  Jaggernaut.  4  pages." 

7.  "  The  Difference ;  a  Comparison  between  Khrishna  and 
Christ.  A  translation  of  this  and  of  the  1st,  5th,  and  6th  articles 
have  been  published  in  England." 

8.  "  The  Sure  Ilefuge,  Salutary  Counsel,  and  the  Enlightening 
Guide.  Three  shon  Pieces,  addressed  to  his  Countrymen  the 
Hindoos,  by  Petumber  Sing,  an  aged  Native  Christian." 

9.  "  An  Address  to  I^Iussulmans,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  Account  of  Mahomet." 

Of  these  pamphlets  the  Bengal  Government  transmitted 
three  to  England,  which  in  their  judgment  were  exceptionable: 
lliey  are  the  second,  fifth,  and  seventh.  Of  the  second.  Dr.  B. 
himself  observes,  that  it  is  "  inereli/  a  satire  on  the  Brahmins, 
and  was  a  very  unworthy  instrument  to  be  used  in  Christian  con- 
version, and  such  the  Missionaries  themselves  acknowledged  it 
to  be."  Wc  may  well  ask,  why  then  did  they  suffer  it  to  issue 
from  their  [)rcss  i  Dr.  B.  has  very  prudently  suppressed  this 
obnoxious  tract,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  it  would  shew  the  un- 
fitness of  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining their  indiscretion.  The  tract  entitled  "  The  Distinc- 
tion," or  Difference  between  the  Characteis  of  Khrishna  and 
Christ,  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  B.  to  be  entirely  unexceptionable 
in  sentiment  and  language;  but  on  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
he  has  given  us  no  opporliniity  of  judging.  The  tract  which  stands 
the  fillh  (in  tiie  list  h  thought  worlhv  of  a  place  in  the  Appcnd:x. 
it  is  entitled  the  I'oieiuur.er  of  the  Bible,  and  is  panegyrized  by 
Dr.  B.  as  a  bea-.ililul  little  piece,  and  though  tortured  in  the 
translation,  is  s;iid  to  contain  souje  striking  and  eloquent  pas- 
sages. On  subjects  of  taste  it  stems  not  to  be  our  fate  to  agree 
with  Dr.  B.  or  with  the  Missionaries  of  Serampore.  He  adds, 
'.'  I  have  read  every  word  of  this  piece,  and  iiesitate  not  to  de- 
dare,  that  on  the  same  principle  that  a  tribunal  could  condemn 
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the  Forerunner  of  the  Bible,  they  might  have  comlemned  the 
Sermons  of  AichlHshop  Til  lot  son."  Never  was  there  a  more 
unfortunate  comparison.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  clear, 
equable,  anri  often  eloquent  ratiocination  of  Tillolson  than  the 
puerile  bombast  of  this  boasted  peiforniance.  But  Dr.  I^. 
goes  farther.  "  On  the  sauie  principle  that  they  condemned 
the  Forerunner  of  the  Bible  they  might  have  condemned  the 
Lord's  Prai/er.'^  We  recommend  Dr.  B.,  before  he  again 
offers  to  the  public  such  disgusting;-  and  almost  impious  compa- 
risons, tp  read  the  follovviug  passage  of  an  aulhoj,  who  we  are 
certain  is  not  unknown  to  liim ;  we  allude  to  Paley.  Aftef 
pissing  a  just  commendation  on  the  language  of  the  Lord's 
Fraijer  he  subjoins : 

"  I  feci  ?,  respect  for  the  'Methodists,  because  I  believe  that 
there  is  to  be  found  among  theai  much  sincere  piety,  and  availing, 
tiiough  not  always  well-informed,  Christieniity  ;  yet  1  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  thoir's  but  J  came  away  with  a  reflection  how  different 
wint  I  Iieard  was  from  wluit  I  read ;  I  do  not  mean  in  doctrine^ 
iritli  which  lit  present  I  have  no  concern,  but  m  manner ;  how  difr 
ferent  from  the  calmness,  the  sobriety,  the  good  sense,  and,  I  may 
iidd,  tlie  strength  and  authority  of  our  Lord's  discourses.'' 

On  this  principle  then,  zc'e  venturs  to  condenm  the  "  Fore- 
runner of  the  Bible,"  allhougii  we  entertain  as  great  a  respect 
'yin  Dr.  B.  for  the  St  rmons  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and,  we 
hope,  no  less  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's  Prayer.  AVe 
object  principally  to  its  manner.  It  combines  the  murky 
ground  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  gaudy  drapery  of  the  Pagoda. 
It  resembles  in  style  those  spurious  Gospels  which  once  abound- 
ed in  the  Fast,  and  vvliich  engrafted  the  adventures  of  the  pagan 
divinities  on  the  iifs  of  Christ.  The  wliole  of  this  precious 
t:pecin]en  is  too  long  for  ins(  ition,  but  we  select  two  passages, 
that  our  rea«lers  may  judge  what  Calvinislic  Methodism  retains 
pf  its  original  spjrit  when  transported  to  the  climate  of  India,  and 
what  it  borrows  from  the  genius  of  Hindoo  Mythology. 

♦'  Hear,  O  Avorldly  men  !  hear  with  an  attentive  mind  how  you 
juay  obtain  salvation  from  terrible  hell.  None  of  you  seek  for 
that ;  your  thoughts  are  constantly  employed  about  money;  about 
all  these  trilies  and  this  world;  every  one  of  you  is  incessantly  con- 
templating this  world.  Al,l  these  things  will  be  necessary  but  for 
a  short  time  ;  after  death  you  will  by  no  means  have  property. 
Know  all  of  you,  that  on  being  born  you  must  die,  and  that  after 
death  you  must  either  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  without  remis- 
sion of  sins  you  cannot  go  to  heaven;  with  downcast  countenance 
you  will  be  cast  into  cnvfld  Jiell. 

*'  What  is  hell  like,  'or  ivhat  sort  of  torments  arc  in  it  ?  Be  in- 
formed;  no  one  of  you  thinks  of  muking  himself  acquainted  with 
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that.     Insufferable  hell  is  JlUcd  xvith  everlasting  Jire,  "which  tvill  never 
be  extinguished.''^ 

In  this  conciliatory  strain  the  Fore-runner  of  the  Bible  begins; 
we  hasten  to  select  a  passage  in  u  dittcrent  style. 

"  Tills  is  the  primary  order  of  God,  after  which  mankind  be- 
came wicked,  and  God  knew  il  ;  but  there  was  no  redemption,  and 
he  ordered  that  some  remedy  should  be  provided.  Through  his 
mercy  there  was  a  provision  tor  tlie  redemption  of  sinners.  //'  any 
PEUSON  should  assume  birth  on  earth,  and  take  upon  himself  the 
torment  of  sinners,  those  sinners  who  sincerely  believe  in  him 
should  be  redeemed;  and  there  was  an  incarnation  of  Jesus,  the 
protector  of  the  unprotected,  lull  of  the  splendor  of  God,  havi}ig 
been  separated  from  his  body  in  a  column  of  splendor  be/ore  him.  He 
gaid,  <  I  will  take  birth  on  earth,  and  suffer  all  the  torment  of  sins 
Jn  my  body.  Whatever  sinners  take  refuge  under  my  protection, 
you  lull  grant  them,  salvation.'  God  said.  Yes;  this  is  my  promise: 
1  will  redeem  them.     Mortals  are  under  thj  protection." 

The  attempt  to  recount  diahigues  betweejithe  Father  and  the 
Son  was  too  arduous  for  the  lofty  imagination  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  we  think  it  still  farther  removed  from  the 
grasp  of  that  uioiierate  capacity  which  dictated  the  Fore-runner 
pf  tlio  Bible. 

i\mong  the  remaining  papers  of  this  volume,  we  notice  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ssvartz,  dictated  by  the 
Court  of  Directors ;  and  his  apology  in  answer  to  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  British  Parliament  in  1793,  extracted  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
We  notice  them  chiefly  that  we  may  add  anoiher  argument  for 
the  nece.ssiiv  of  forming  a  suitable  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  our  Indian  possessions,  drawn  Ironi  the  confession  of  this 
venerable  nuisionarv.  He  was  beard  to  lament  that  many  of 
his  converts,  disgusted  at  the  simplicity  of  his  naode  of  wor- 
ship, embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the 
Romish  <:ouununion.  What  ellects,  then,  may  we  not  expect 
from  an  establishment  formed  on  tbe  apostolical  model  of  tho 
Church  of  luigland,  which  discards  the  superstitious  forms  of 
popery,  but  retains  all  the  edilying  ceremonies  of  primitive 
Cliristianity?  We  may  confidently  predict  that  such  an  esta- 
blishment must  [)ro\  e  the  strongest  bulwark  of  our  power  ii\ 
India.  A  Chuich  thus  constituted  will  inculcate  those  princi- 
ples, to  the  predominance  of  which  Britain  must  ever  look  for 
the  continuance  of  domestic  security,  and  the  preservation  of 
empire:  -ami  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  partial  measure,  which 
has  already  been  adopted,  will  shortly  be  expanded  hito  some- 
thing commensurate  with  the  importance  of  its  objects,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  British  name. 
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Art.  TL  Letters  rcritten  hy  eminent  Persons  in  the  Mth  and 
IBth  Centuries,  &)C.  S^c.  The  relink  now  first  pnhlialied from 
the  Originals  in  the  Bodleian  Librart/,  and  Ashmolean  Mu- 
sueni.  Two  Voliimeb,  in  tliree  Parts.  ll.  lis.  Gd.  Long- 
man, 8cc.      1813. 

Of  all  the  marks  by  which  we   trace  the  progress  of  geneial 
refinement,  there  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  with  more  salely 
depend  than  the  state  of  literary  correspondence.     It  is  no  less 
the  criterion  of  manners  than  of  learning,  and  presents  a  faith- 
ful abstract  either  of  the  elegance  or  awkwardness  which   cha- 
recterizes  the  mind  of  the  writer.     In  the  infancy  of  retinemewt 
there  is  a  crudity  and  harshness,  which  pervades  the  epistles  even 
of  the  most  consummate  scholars.     There  is  no  r.mbition  either 
of  neatness  or  perspicuity,  and,  from  their  frequent  laxity  and 
niggedness  of  expression,  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
meet  no  other  eye  than  liis  to  whom  they  were  originally   ad- 
dressed.    The  progress  of  cultivated  manners  is  marked   by  an 
increase  of  attention  to  the   style  of  general  correspondence. 
7'he  narration  of  the  most  common  facts  assumes  a  neat  and 
elesant  iiarb,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  are  dictated  in  a 
certain  terseness  of  thought  and   epigrammatic  turn  ot  expres- 
sion, which  constitutes  the  epistolary  style.     A  purer  specimen 
of  this  peculiar  style  cannot  be  adduced,  than  the   Epistles  of 
Cicero,  and  of   his  imitator,  the  younger   Pliny.     In   modern 
times,  the  art  of  letter-writing  forms  a  part  of  all  English  ecki- 
cation;  and  every  female,  before  she  quits  her  governess,  and 
every  youth,  before  he  lakes  his  station  at  a  merchant's  desk,  is 
carefully   instructed,    according   to    the   best    examples    in   the 
*'  Complete    Letter  Writer,"    in    this    necessary    accomplish- 
ment.    A  singular    c<U!sequence  often  results  from   this   prac- 
tice, that  the  letters  of  a  man,  whose  life  has  been  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  ancient  models  both  of  history  and  of  eloquence, 
is  ofien  surpassed,  both  in  neatness  of  thought  and  suavity  of 
languacje,  by  those  of  a  well-educated  female,  or  of  a  forward 
merchant's  clerk.     x\nother  evil   whicii  has  arisen  froui  the  ge- 
neral extension   of  the  art,  is  the  inundation  of  nonsense  which 
has  been  poured  in  upon  the  world  in  the  shape  of  letters.     We 
hiive  letters  on  history,  letters  on  chemistry,  letters  on  educa- 
tion,- which  are  in  fact  nothing  move  than  essays  sheiteiing  the 
barrenness  of  their  information  under  the  title   of  familiar  cor- 
respondence, and  cloatlnng  the   nakedness  of  their  matter  in  a 
pertness  and  aftectatioxi  of  expression.     Even,  however,  among 
the  real  letters  of  eminent  men,  which  it  is  now  too  universally 
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the  custom  for  officious  friends  to  publish  after  their  decease, 
there  is  continu-illy  visii)le  un  nffected  neatness  and  a  laboured 
vase,  wljich  indicates  in  the  writer  an  ulterior  view  to  posthumous 
publication  :  but  there  is  a  charm  in  the  native  simplicity  of  a 
correspondence  dictated  by  the  occasion  of  the  moment,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  which  all  the  labour  of  courteous  refine - 
ineut  is  uuable  to  attain.  lie  who  writes  a  letter  with  a  view  to 
fiome  future  publication,  writes  with  all  the  disadvantages  at- 
tached to  a  ct)nHict  of  purposes;  the  suggestions  of  nature  are 
cramped  by  the  dictates  of  art,  and  the  iVee  current  of  the  soul 
is  embanassed  by  the  anxieties  of  critical  formality. 

Of  such  a  charge,  the  letters  contained  in  the  volumes  before 
lis  stand  fully  acquitted.  They  are  the  original  letters  of  sevcrii 
eminent  men  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teeulh  CJ^ntury,  and  have  been  lately  published  from  th<'  \iSS. 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
They  contain  ujany  interesting  anecdotes,  both  of  a  general  and 
a  local  nature;  and  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  which  the  scholar 
and  the  antiquarian  will  derive  from  their  contents,  much  graliti- 
cation  will  arise  to  the  Oxford  reader  from  the  curious  anecdui.  s 
and  biographical  sketches  of  characters  formerly  celebrated  la  tliat 
University.  The  editor  has  not  adixed  his  name  to  the  publicalion, 
but  we  consider  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  literary  world  for  so  judicious  a  selection  of  entertainnig  anec- 
dote and  useful  matter.  The  short  memoir  which  he  has  sub- 
joined to  each  letter  of  the  life  and  character  of  its  writer,  and 
the  occasional  information  which  he  has  introduced  in  the  form 
«)f  annotations,  prove  him  to  be  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
subjects  on  which  they  treat,  and  furnish  an  additional  interest  to 
the  letters  which  they  illustrate  or  explain. 

The  first  letter  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  written  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  flickes,  in  which  h<^  ev;presses  nmch  concern  at 
bffing  forced  l)y  his  gre-it  patron,  tiie  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
by  the  Scotch  bishops,  to  accept  of  a  doctor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  during  his  residence  in 
Scotlaml. 

"  I  told  the  bishops  that  put  him  upon  it  uhat  streights  thoy  h-fl 
brought  me  into — either  of  taking  a  degree,  wiiose  dignity  I  was 
not  able  to  support  in  my  own  country,  or  hazard  the  displeasure 
of  my  lord.  As  to  this  ob;ection  they  told  me,  that  my  lord  knew 
what  was  lit  for  a  D.  D.  in  England  as  well  as  I,  and  since  he  ex- 
pected it,  that  I  could  not  lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  him  to  make 
provision  for  me,  than  to  obey  liim  clieerrully  in  this  matter  *  *  *. 
The  truth  is,  had  I  not  complied  with  their  desires,  I  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  contemner  of  the  only  honour  this  country  was 
capable  of  conferring  upon  me,  as  my  lord's  chaplain,  and  so  had 
0  gained 
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gained  the  ill-will  of  the  place.  Wherefore  to  St.  Andrew's  I  went, 
where,  after  a  speech  full  of  compliments  and  respect  to  my  pa- 
tron, to  the  University,  and  to  myself,  I  was  created  D.  D.  in  as 
solemn  a  manner  as  could  be.  My  lord  is  patron  of  the  Univer- 
sity; it  hath  three  colleges,  and  that  for  divinity  is  the  Sorbonne 
of  the  kingdom.  1  hope,  all  these  reasons  considered,  no  candi4 
m^n  will  think  me  guilty  of  temerity  and  ambition." 

Our  readers  will  pay  their  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  good 
doctor's  modesty,  and  to  his  coyness  in  accepting  so  liigh  an  ho- 
nour; and  we  are  inclined  to  tlunk  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
present  day,  he  would  not  have  felt  a  stronger  inclination  to  be- 
come a  D.  D.  of  St.  Andrew'8.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  the  words  "  in  as  solemn  a  maimer  as  could  be."  We 
Cannot  suspect  tlie  doctor  of  quizzing  an  University,  which  had  laid 
him  under  such  obligations ;  we  are  therefore  desirous  that  our 
readers  should  take  the  expression  in  its  most  favourable  sense,  and 
figure  to  themselves  all  the  splendour  and  solemnity,  which  their 
imagination  can  attach  to  the  idea  of  a  Scotch  University.  We 
would  refer  them  to  sonje  of  the  St.  Andrew's  doctors  (whose 
n)ode-<ty  has  not  prevented  them  from  accepting  so  high  an  ho- 
nour) iu  and  near  London,  had  not  their  various  occupations  in 
the  nielrojiolis  prevented  them,  in  most  cases  we  believe,  from 
ever  crossing  the  l\veed. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Ilickcs 
upon  this  occasion,  they  must  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
handsome  maimer  in  which  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  in  reality 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
lf)79;  an  honour  which  retlected  no  less  credit  on  the  University 
which  bestowed  it,  than  on  the  learjung,  lidelity,  and  worth  of 
him  on  whom  it  was  conferred.  '1  he  maintenance  of  those  non- 
juring  prin(  iples  which  subse(|uent!y  deprived  him  of  his  Deanery 
of  Worcester,  iiear  the  amplest  testimony  to  his  integrity  and 
honour ;  though  the  zeal  with  wiiich  he  asserted  his  claims  to 
the  possesKion  of  his  vacated  preferment,  is  more  perhaps  to  bo 
admired  than  approved.  His  theological  principles,  though 
sonietimes  carried  to  a  height  which  a  sober  and  practical  view 
of  human  nature  could  neither  justify  nor  excuse,  were  founded 
iu  reason  and  in  truth  ;  they  were  inculcated  with  the  ardour  of 
an  honest  niiiiid,  and  defeiuled  with  the  spirit  of  a  consummate 
scholar.  Ills  "  Christian  Priesthood"  cannot  be  read  by  the 
young  divine  without  a  powerful  impression  of  the  awful  dignity 
and  duties  of  the  sacied  prol'esslon  :  and  his  Tliesaurm  /ijigini- 
rum  Septi'Nlriunaiium  v\dl  be  a  living  monument  of  the  stu- 
pendous learning,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  its  author, 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  next  letters  which  claim  our  attention  are  nine  in  number, 
4  addressed 
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addressed  to  Dr.  Smith  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  whose  celebrated  MS.  library,  after  various 
changes  of  habitation,  is  now,  fortunately  for  the  public,  safely 
deposited  amidst  the  archives  of  the  British  Museum.  'I'bere  is 
a  native  elegance  of  expr'ission,  a  richness  of  classical  allusion, 
and  a  straiii  of  unaffected  piety,  throu|j;houl  the  whole  of  thesfe 
letters,  wluch  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  are  the  genuine  effu- 
sions of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  cinistian.  We  shall  jus- 
tify the  character  which  we  have  given  of  their  merits  by  a  tran- 
scription of  one,  which  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  times 
in  Vv'hich  we  are  placed. 

"  I  received  your's,  and  it  is  a  gr^at  joy  and  pleasure  to  rae 
that  1  live  in  the  memory  of  my  friends.  I  endeavour  what  I  can 
to  defend  myself  against  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  which  is  com- 
mon!)' morose  and  querulous.  And  truly  the  consideration  of  mjr 
age  is  not  unpleasant  to  me.  For  to  use  the  prince  of  the  Roman 
orator's  words,  '  Quo  proprius  ad  mortem  accedo,  eo  titius  quasi 
terram  videre  videor,  aliquandoque  in  portum  ex  longa  navigatione 
esse  venturus.'  As  for  our  present  atfairs  and  the  miserable  war, 
which  doth  afflict  all  Europe,  I  cannot  be  of  King  Priamus  his  opi- 
nion, whom  Homer  brings  in  caressing  Helena  with  the  appellation 
of  f  »Xo»  teV.oj,  and  tells  her 

"  But  in  anothef  place  Homer  seems  to  be  in  the  right, 
duraJv  yap  <s(^iriff\<Ji'v  draaOxXiriGiv  oXovTo 

"  This  is  consonant  to  the  Scripture,  *  Perd'd'io  lua  ex  te.*  Tliat 
there  may  be  a  general  and  lasting  peace,  and  that  the  eflFusion  of 
80  much  Christian  blood  may  be  stopped,  is  the  earnest  desire  and 
prayer  of  yours  most  affectionately,     J.  CotxoN." 

Dr.  Smith  was  employed  at  that  time,  as  appears  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  writing  the  life  of  Sir  Robert,  v.hich  was  after 
wards  tinished  and   pretixed  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian 
Ubrary,  and  is  a  specimen  of  very  beautiful  Latinity. 

*♦  I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  to  me  that  you  are  firmlv  re- 
solved to  go  on  vrith  the  work  of  my  grandfather's  life.  You  will 
do  a  great  honour  to  our  family.  For  as  Pliny  saith  of  Martial, 
who  writ  of  liim  and  his  way  of  living  a  very  elegant  epigram,  I 
will  give  you  Pliny's  own  v,-ords,  for  to  give  you  them  in  my  En- 
glish is  to  spoil  them.  '  Dedit  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit,  da- 
turusamplius,  sipotilisset.  Tametsi  quid  homini  potest  dari  majua, 
quani  gloi'ia,  et  laus,  et  a;ternitas  ?'  I  am  going  on  v,-ith  my  own 
hfe;  but  as  the  incomparable  Mr,  Cowley  observes  most  ingeni- 
ously. 
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ously,  it  Is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself; 
it  grates  liis  own  heart  to  s^a}^  any  thing  of  disparagemeiit,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  However, 
having  undertaken  it,  1  intend  now  to  go  on — when  I  have  finished 
it,  I  leave  it  w'nolly,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  style,  to  your 
emendations.  I  desire  you  in  this  to  make  use  of  your  exact  judge- 
ment, not  your  friendship.  By  your  blots  and  strictures  it  may 
receiye  a  beauty  which  of  itself  it  had  not.  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  account  which  you  give  me  of  the  present  affairs. 
I  think  in  such  dubious  times,  the  best  \vay  to  preserve  one's  quieg 
and  innocence  is  to  be  a  spectator,  and  ©eoD  ^  Ite^i ieto^oi^Xij  is  the 
most  sure  and  safe  remedy  against  all  the  calamities  of  human  life. 
By  God's  great  mercy  to  me,  I  enjoy  at  present  so  firm  and  un- 
physicked  health,  that  I  hope  to  do  somewhat  before  I  die,  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  have  lived  altogether  for  no  purpose.  The  pub- 
lishing my  Genesis  is  the  thing  that  was  most  in  my  mind,  which 
sometimes  1  hope  I  may  live  to  accomplish." 

Immedlafely  subsequent  to  these  follow  seven  letters,  uliich 
give  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  progress  of  an  event  which,  as 
one  of  the  most  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  ever  com- 
mitted by  that  infatuated  monarch  James  li,,  had  no  mean  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  fate  of  his  government ;  tlie  ejection 
of  the  fellows  of  Magdiden.     A  faithful  narration  of  all  die  cir- 
cumstances attending  liis  Majesty's  visit  to  Oxford,  presents  to 
our  view  one  of  the  most  important  scenes  in  the  history  of  that 
tveutfnl  period.     From  the  solemn  profession  of  passive  obedi- 
ence which  that  University  had   so  lately  made,  the  Court  ex- 
pected that  such  a  doctrine,  when  reduced  into  practice,  would 
have  been  received  with  the  most  scrupulous  sincerity,  and  pur- 
sued with  the  most  abject  and  unqualified  submission.     Their 
hopes  and  expectations,  however,  like  those  of  all  who  ground 
their  confidence  on  clamorous  professions,  were  deluded  and  dis- 
appointed.    For  as  history  has  informed  us  how  often  the  most 
loud  and  virulent  partisans  of  what  they  call  liberty,  have  sub- 
mitted  themselves  freely  to  the  yoke  of  the  sternest  despotism, 
so  the  events  before  us  will  shew  with  what  resolution  and  zeal 
the  most  inflexible  adherents  to  the  principles  of  unlimited  mo- 
narchy have  withstood  the  iniquitous  commands  of  arbitrary  and 
illegal  power.'    So  important  a  point  was  to  be  carried  by  this 
measure,  that  James  appears  to  have  visited  Oxford  in  person, 
with  the  design  of  awing  the  refractory  fellows  of  Magdalen  into 
obedience.     But  the  spark  of  liberty  which  was  excited  by  the 
collision  of  tyranny  with  a  single  College,  se*  ms  to  h:ive  spread 
its  flame  throughout  the  whole  University.     Not  only   did   the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  sturdily  refuse  to  admit  Bishop  Parker  as 
their  president^,  but  after  they  were  ejected^  the  yery  denvies  re- 
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fused  tlic  vacant  fellowships,  and  presented  a  spirl(e<l  renion- 
stiance  to  his  majesty,  declaring;  that  their  opinion  coincided 
with  that  of  the  fellows.  In  fidl  convocation  also,  three  men 
who  were  reconnnended  by  his  majesty  for  different  degrees, 
were  refused  that  honour.  A  curious  circumstance  is  related  at- 
tending this  contest,  that  Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  was  at  Oxford 
during  the  time  of  the  king's  visit,  wrote  a  letter -to  his  niajesly, 
entreating  his  favour  in  behalf  of  the  ejected  fellows,  and  inti- 
mating tiiat  such  mandates  as  he  had  sent  to  them  were  contrary 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  whole  account  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  University  is 
both  amusing  and  interesting;  and  the  letters  on  this  subject  con- 
clude with  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  visitor  of  Magdalen,  with  the  king's  order  to  restore  the 
ejected  fel!ows,  and  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  popish 
intruders,  both  fellows  and  den)ies  ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
publicly  received  by  the  vice- chancellor,  the  heads  of  houses, 
and  all  the  noblemen  resident  in  the  University;  and  the  happy 
event  was  hailed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  blaze  of  bonfires  at  night,  and  never  was  the.  University  in- 
spired with  greater  or  more  universal  joy  than  at  this  surprizing 
revolution. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  a  very  minute  detail 
of  this  transaction  by  Echard,  the  follow  ing  anecdote  respecting 
Penn  is  introduced,  which  represents  him  as  taking  a  very  dif- 
fered part  in  the  controversy  from  that  which  Dr.  Sykes,  the  au- 
thor of  these  letters,  supposes  him  to  have  adopted. 

"  Before  the  king  made  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  displeasure, 
W.  Penn,  who  with  a  Jesuitical  conscience  promoted  King  James's 
designs,  was  industriously  employed  not  to  trepan  them,  as  he  pre- 
tended in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  senior  fellows,  but  out  of  a  pas- 
sionate concern  for  their  interests,  to  persuade  them  either  to  a 
compliance  with  his  majesty's  proceedii^,  or  ty  think  of  some  ex- 
pedient for  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  College." 

The  letter  itself  immediately  follows  this  account,  and  the 
asswer  returned  to  it  by  the  College.  The  reader  will  judge  h.ovv 
far  the  conduct  of  Penn  upon  this  occasion  njay  appear  either 
honourable  or  consistent;  we  nuist  confess  that,  from  tlie  joint 
result  of  both  accounts,  we  are  led  to  su'ipect  that  Penn,  like 
most  other  mediators,  having  exceeded  his  powers,  was  induced 
to  shelter  himself  under  that  du[>licity  and  artitiee,  which  must 
finally  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties. 
One  obvious  inquiry  still  remams  unsativfied;  we  are  not  told 
what  brought  huu  to  O.xford  at  the  tune  of  the  coutest,  and 
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what  Induced  him  to  interpose  his  mediation  in  an  affair,  w'lih 
•which  he  could  not  have  had  the  smallest  concern. 

The  15th  letter  in  the  collection  is  a  very  important  document 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  both  in  prison 
and  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  lliat  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  and  forms  the  ground-work  of  Echard's  mi- 
nute account  of  the  circumstances  atlending  that  event.  He 
confesses  his  obligation  to  the  MS.  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting,  and  he  will  be  found  to  have  almost  literally 
adopted  its  infoimalion.  The  relation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  on  the  evening  before  his  execution  will  interest  our  leaders 
tlie  more,  as  it  is  the  only  document  which  we  can  discover  of 
the  conversations  which  took  j^lace  at  that  time.  His  behaviour 
on  the  scaffold  is  more  fully  detailed  in  au  ollicial  })aper,  signed 
by  those  who  were  present,  to  be  found  in  the  lirst  vohune  of 
the  Somers  Collection.  With  these  two  documents  before  us, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  juster  estimatt;  of  the  artificial  em- 
bellisliments  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  how  far  he  may  be  jusiihed  in 
the  construction  w  hich  he  endeavours  to  put  on  the  conduct  of 
the  prelates,  who  were  appointed  to  atteiul  tlie  Duke  in  his  last 
.  monientg. 

"  I  told  your  lordship  in  my  last  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  ap- 
pointed by  ills  ]\Tajesty  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  to 
prepare  him  to  die  the  next  day.  The  Duke  M-rote  to  his  Majesty^ 
representing  how  useful  he  might  and  would  be,  if  his  Majest}-- 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  his  life.  But  if  it  might  not  be,  he 
desired  a  longer  time,  and  to  have  another  divine  to  assist  liim,  Dr. 
Tennison,  or  whom  else  the  King  should  appoint.  The  King  sent 
him  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  attend,  and  to  tell  him  he 
must  die  the  next  morning.  The  two  Bishops  sat  up  in  his  chamber 
all  night,  and  watched  him  as  he  slept.  In  the  morning,  by  his 
Majesty's  order,  the  Lords  Privy  Scale  and  Dartmouth  brought 
him  also  Dr.  Tennison  and  Dr.  Hooper.  All  theSc  were  with  him 
till  lie  died. 

"  They  got  him  to  own  the  King's  title  to  the  crown,  and  to  de- 
clare in  writing  that  the  last  King  told  him  he  was  never  married  to 
his  mother,  and  by  word  of  mouth  to  acknowledge  hiis  invasion  was 
a  sin;  but  could  never  get  him  to  confess  it  was  a  rebellion.  They 
got  him  to  owne  that  he  and  Lady  Harriot  Wentworth  had  lived 
in  all  points  like  man  and  wife,  but  they  could  not  make  him  con- 
fess that  it  was  adultery.  He  acknowledged  that  he  and  his 
Duchess  were  married  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  his 
children  might  inherit  if  the  King  pleased  ;  but  he  did  not  consider 
what  he  did  when  lie  married  her.  He  confessed  that  he  had  lived 
tnany  years  inall  sorts  of  debauchery,  but  said  he  had  repented  of 

it, 
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jt,  asked  pardon,  and  doubted  not  that  God  had  forgiven  him. 
He  said,  that  since  that  time  lie  had  an  affection  for  Lady  Harriot, 
and  prayed,  that  if  it  were  pleasing  to  God,  it  might  contiinie: 
otherwise  that  it  might  cease^  and  (xod  heard  his  prayer.  The  af- 
fection did  continue,  and  therefore  he  doubted  not  it  was  pleashijj 
to  God;  and  that  this  was  a  marriage,  the  choice  of  one  another 
being  guided  not  by  lust,  but  by  judgement  upon  due  consideration. 
They  endeavoured  to  shew  him  the  falshood  and  mischievousncss 
of  this  enthusiasticall  principle  ;  but  he  told  them  that  it  was  liis  opi- 
nion, and  he  was  fully  satisfied  in  it.  After  all,  he  desired  them  to 
give  him  the  communion  next  morning.  They  told  him  they  could 
not  do  it  while  he  was  in  that  error  and  sin.  He  said,  he  was  sorry 
for  it.  The  next  morning  he  told  them  that  he  had  prayed,  that 
if  he  was  in  an  error  in  that  matter,  God  would  convince  him  of 
it ;  but  God  had  not  convinced  him,  and  therefore  he  believed  that 
it  was  no  error." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  we  find  a  ludicrous  account  of  an  im- 
postor, who  personated  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  thirteen  years 
after  his  execution.  It  is  indeed  incredible  with  what  avidity  the 
EngUsli  nation  will  for  a  season  swallow  the  grossest  imposi- 
tions, and  with  what  proportionate  rapidity  their  infatuation  will 
subside.  While  the  higher  ranks  of  society  are  paying  their  tri- 
bute of  adoration  to  the  quackery  of  political,  literary,  or  reli- 
gions imposters,  the  vulgar  become  the  victims  of  the  most  ab- 
surd muinmery  and  the  grossest  delusion.  Let  mountebanks  of 
evtry  species,  against  what  order  soever  of  society  tlieir  engines 
aredirecltd,  learn  from  the  following  example  to  make  the  m.ost 
of  those  opportimities,  which  the  dupery  of  the  nation  will  allow 
ihem  for  the  exercise  of  their  frauds,  since  there  is  no  imposture 
loo  egrcgu)us  to  be  believed,  and  no  delusion  too  pov.'erful  to  he 
iinully  dissipated  and  dissolved.  As  the  circumstances  of  this 
transaction  are  biit  little  known,  we  shall  presf^nt  the  foilowing 
extract  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  premising  that  tl;e 
personation  met  with  the  more  ready  belief,  as  it  was  coniidentJy  re- 
ported throughout  the  kingdom,  that  there  were  four  other  persons 
^o  exactly  resembling  the  Duke  as  to  deceive  the  closest  mspec- 
lion,  and  that  one  of  these  was  executed,  accordnig  to  a  vow 
made  among  tliem,  in  the  J)uke's  stead. 

"  We  have  had  an  account  from  the  assizes  of  Horsham,  in 
Husscx,  that  on  Monday  se'nnight  last  a  fellow  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  personating  ancf  pretending  himself  to  be  the  late  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  by  that  means  drawing  considerable  sums  of  money 
out  of  the  zealots  of  that  country.  It  appeared  that  he  lodged  at 
the  house  of  one  widow  Wickard  (though  with  seeming  privacy), 
where  his  true  friends  visited  him,  and  were  admitted  to  kiss  hi^ 
Jiand  upon  their  knees;  he  said  he  was  the  true  legitimate  son  of 
K.  Charles  the  2d,  and  that  hiii  unkle  King  James  had  that  honor 
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for  him,  a«  to  execute  a  common  criminal  inliis  stead  to  satisfy  the 
jiiriesis,  ar.d  to  yenil  liini  out  of  the  way.  And  t!iat  the  Prince  of 
Orange  vv«s  a  very  hone:st  gcat.  and  his  deputy,  and  ■•.vouid  sur- 
i-ender  the  crown  to  him  wiien  tilings  were  ripe,  &c.  Hapjiy  was 
he  tliat  could  i>y  any  interest  he  introduced  to  his  highness  to  have 
the  howor  of  his  hand.  It  inippened  that  one  of  his  t.rui;ty  friends 
one  morning  coming  to  pay  hiui  a  visit  v^itli  a  stranger  with  him, 
fomid  him  in  bed;  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger  he  seemed  much 
surprized  and  oftended,  and  turning  himself  quick  to  the  wall, 
sighing,  said,  Oh!  my  friends  will  undo  me;  at  which  the  gent, 
assured  hi*  highness  that  the  person  he  had  brought  with  him  was 
life  and  fortune  in  his  interest,  upon  wiiich  he  returned  about  and 
■gave  liim  his  h.and  to  kiss.  Presently  after  came  intO'  his  lodgings 
IX  wench  with  a  basket  of  chickens,  as  a  present  from  her  mistress, 
and  another  with  a  letter  to  him,  at  the  reading  of  which  he 
i^eemed  a  little  discoRteutcd,  upon  which  they  desired  to  know 
if  his  highness  had  received  such  bad  news.  He  answered  no,  it 
it  was  indifferent,  'twas  from  Lord  Russel,  to  acq,uaint  him  that 
he  was  come  with  his  fleet  to  Torbay,  and  wanted  some  further 
directions,  and  that  which  troubled  him  was,  that  he  wanted  a 
horse  and  money  to  carry  him  thitlier,  at  which  they  bid  him  not 
trouble  his  Higlmess,  for  that  he  should  be  supplied  immediately 
with  bo»th,  which  accordingly  he  was,  and  was  away  a  fortnight, 
till  he  had  spent  both  nvoney  and  horse,  and  then  returned :  'tia 
"said  he  has  received  above  5001.  and  lain  with  at  least  fifty  of  their 
wives. 

"  Upon  his  trial  lie  declared  hims*elf  to  be  the  son  of  him  that 
keeps  the  Swan-  Inti  at  Leicester,  adding  that  he  could  not  help 
it  if  the  people  would  call  him  the  Duke  of  IN'Ionraouth ;  he  never 
bid  them  do  so,  but  told  two  justices  of  the  peace  before,  who 
I^ad  sent  fur  him,  his  true  name,  and  made  so  cunning  a  defence, 
and  none  of  his  zealots  coming  in  against  him-,  (being  prosecuted 
only  by  Major  Brewes,)  that  he  was  cleared  of  the  indictment, 
aniy  the  Lerd  Chief  Justice  afterwards  bound  him  to  good  beha- 
viour, for  which  he  soon  found  biiii,  amongst  his  party,  who 
jnaintv<ined  him  like  a.  prince,  in  prison,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
chief  of  them  attended  him  to  the  bar  at  his  trial,  and  believed 
him  still  to  be  the  true  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Tl>e  gaoler  got  the 
first  day  he  was  committed,  farty  shillings,  of  peo^^le  that  came 
to  see  this  in}postor3.  at  two  pence  a  piece," 

in  the  coMise  of  the  cdllectioii  are  insetted  many  curious  and 
inti  rv.-ling  letters  from  Hrarne,  the  ceicbrated  antiquary,  froi'n 
^vh:ch  the  reader  \vdt  derive  much  useful  and  original  infoiiua- 
li')i!.  In  ili-a  appendices  are  contained  two  very  amusing  aC' 
founts  ()f  hi':!  journeys  to  Whutldou'  Hall  and  to  Silchester.  AH 
the  reseaichfts  of  tiiis  great  archaeological  scholar  are  distin- 
giuslied  by  ilie  acutesl  discriniiuation  and  the  niost  scieniifie  dis- 
j)o-uion.     ills  uiiiid  was  stored  vvkh  the  richest  knowledge;  and 
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liis  materials  arianj^ecl  wilh  a  perspicuity  and  a  ju(1c:ment,  wliicli 
evince  a  masterly  acquaintance  wilh  the  subject  iii  uhich  he.  was 
engaged.  I'iie  present  gcncr.ition  arc  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  iheir  obligations  to  the  intlusliy  of  tliia  illustiious  anLiquary  ; 
nor  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  he  has  brought  to  light  by 
his  labour,  or  illuvtraied  by  his  ingenuity.  We  think  this  tri- 
bute of  piaise  due  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  name  and 
ciiaracter  have  been  too  rapidly  consigned  to  that  obscurity, 
from  which  he  rescued  so  many  valuable  relics  of  ancient  days. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  suspect  us  of  becoming  regular  can- 
didates for  the  honours  of  Sir  Matthew  Mite's  inauguration. 
l>ut  v^e  can  assure  them,  that  ihough  we  euLertain  a  very  higli 
respect  for  tiiat  depai  tnient  of  literature,  we  ourselves  are  not 
ambitious  of  becoming  antiquaries.  It  is  a  study  which  will 
not  root  itself  in  a  vigorous  and  elastic  mind.  Antiquarianisui 
has  bee)i  compared  to  the  fungus  which  springs  from  the  oak 
only  whtn  iu  a  state  of  debility  and  decay.  But  like  the  agaric 
in  its  medical  properties,  it  may  be  applied  as  a  powerful  styptic 
to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  time  on  the  laws,  the 
literature,  and  the  sciences  of  the  country.  The  study  of  an- 
tiquitie-^,  like  that  of  (Jrcek  criticism,  has  been  too  niuch  the 
object  of  derision  to  the  uninitiated  ;  ihey  forget  their  many  ob- 
ligations to  him,  who  will  dear  the  paths  of  learning  from  the 
numerous  obstacles  wiiich  retard  the  rapidity,  and  obstruct  the 
passage  even  of  the  strongest  mind.  Antiquarianisui  supplies 
the  links  of  connection  between  the  past  and  the  present;  it 
wives  a  point  to  ihe  allusions,  and  illustrates  the  obscurities  of 
our  ni'Jst  favourite  pttets  ;  it  adds  a  spirit  to  the  generalities  of 
of  history,  and  an  intercut  to  the  tediousness  of  typography; 
and  by  tracing  its  legal  and  juridical  muxinis  to  their  remotest 
origin,  it  inspires  us  with  a  veneration  and  love  for  the  consti. 
tution  of  oui  country. 

Before  we  leave  iheiconsideraticm  of  this  subject,  we  miiqt 
potice  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  celebrated  Baker,  of  iit, 
.John*s  College,  which,  ue  trust,  will  furnish  a  valuable  hint  to 
our  Cambridge  readers. 

*'  To  your  enquiry  concerning  Athena  Cnntabrigienses,  I  can 
give  you  no  sure  account,  only  it  is  certain  Mr.  Ilicliardsou  is 
making  collections  towards  such  a  work,  and  I  have  furnished  liim 
with  somewhat  towards  this  College,  (St.  John's.)  It  is  a  work, 
I  was  well  inclined  to  myself;  but  our  registers  are  so  imperfect, 
tiiat  as  far  as  I  understand  such  things,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  a  perfect  account,  or  any  thing  near  to  what  Mr.  Wood  has 
done  for  Oxford,  If  Mr.  K.  finds  it  otherwise,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
his  success." 
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To  this  extract  the  editor  subjoins  the  following  note. 

"  The  design  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  Mr.  William  Cole,  of 
Milton,  and  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  After  plodding  for  many 
}'ears,  and  collecting  sufficient  materials  to  fill  a  vast  number  of 
Tolums  in  MS.  (now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.)  Mr.  Cofe 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  task  yet  re- 
mains for  some  more  fortunate  Cantabrigian,  who,  with  Baker's 
judgement,  Cole's  diligence,  and  the  fitlelity  of  Anthony  a  Wood, 
combines  youth,  health,  and  speculation  sutficient  to  bring  so  de- 
sirable  a  project  to  maturity.*' 

Of  all  the  desiderata  in  the  academical  literature  of  Cam- 
bridge, no  one  appears  s'>  much  to  be  regretted  as  the  want  of 
an  Athetm  Coutabrigieuscs.  We  most  heartily  wish  that  a 
spirit  t)f  eniulati(m  could  be  exciied  among  the  younger  mem- 
hers  of  the  University  to  supply  this  deplorable  and  ahnost  dis- 
■<j;iacelal  deficiency.  The  materials  are  ample,  the  ground  is 
open,  and  the  work  original.  All  the  tedious  drudgery,  and 
miprotilubie  research  attending  such  a  design,  has  been  already 
accomplished ;  and  those  who  have  undergone  this  toil  and 
fatigue,  appear,  by  the  legacy  of  their  valuable  collections,  to 
challenge  the  ri'^ing  generation  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
iluslry.  For  besides  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  matter,  which 
have  been  expanded  by  the  diligence  ot  Cole,  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-three  volumes  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
sixteen  in  tiie  University  lil)rary,  which  the  learned  Baker  in- 
tended as  the  foundation  of  this  magnificent  work.  Nor  is  the 
execution  of  such  a  design  environed  by  so  many  difficulties  as 
our  editor  has  imagined,  it  is  a  work  in  which  the  parts  bear 
50  little  connection  with  each  other,  that  four  or  live  scholars'^ 
p.  hose  views  and  principles  were  the  same,  might  unite  their 
forces  in  the  accomplislnnent  of  so  important  an  object.  As 
we  have  already  declared  our  belief  in  the  importance  of  anti- 
quarian researches,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  disrespect  to  that 
department  of  literature,  if  we  were  to  express  a  wish  that  such 
a  work  might  not  be  conducted  by  a  professed  antiquary.  Au- 
tiquarianism  is  too  apt  to  descend  into  the  dulness  of  uninter- 
esting anecdote,  and  the  tediousness  of  trifling  detail,  Wlien 
our  minds  are  eagerly  engaged  in  following  the  fate  ainl  fortimes 
of  a  great  and  illustrious  man,  we  do  not  chuse  that  our  anxious 
ideas  should  be  crossed  by  a  long  inquiry,  whether  his  great 
uncle  was  born  at  Aldwinkle  all  Saints,  or  Aldwinkle  St. 
Peter's,  whether  his  grandmother  spelt  her  maiden  name  with 
or  without  the  hnal  e,  or  whether  the  church  in  which  he  was 
baptized,  bad  fouK  bells  or  five.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  work,  that  its  materials  should  be  iurnished 
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by  tlie  industry  of  the  atiliqnary,  and  its  errors  corrected  by  his 
leviBion  ;  every  other  part  should  he  entrusted  to  other  hands. 
Such  a  de.^ign  would  llourish  witii  a  wider  extent  both  of  utility 
aiid  fame,  under  the  auspices  of  J ortin,  Aiiddleton,  or  Johnson, 
than  under  the  joint  conduct  of  j')a!;er,  Cole,  and  Anthony  i\ 
Wood.  Had  tiie  lives  of  the  poets  been  edited  by  the  labour 
of  the  three  latter,  we  might  indeed  have  possessed  a  more 
faithful  account  of  all  Drvden's  cousins  to  the  fiftietii  decree, 
than  ever  Malotie  himself  has  furnished ;  >a  e  might  have  beea 
diverted  by  matiy  quaint  anecdotes,  which  Johnson  has  omitted, 
we  shoulti  in  short  have  been  made  better  acr|uainted  with  the 
littleness  than  the  greatness  of  these  illustrious  characters.  In 
the  painting  of  history,  as  in  the  tiction  of  poetry,  there  is  a 
majesty  in  generality.  The  grand  design  of  an  Athena'  Canta- 
drigienst's,  would  be  to  present  a  vigorous  and  faithful  account 
of  all  those  whose  memory  was  worthy  of  record,  and  whose 
name  retlected  honour  upon  the  place  of  their  education  ;  and 
to  frame  a  memoir  not  so  much  for  liie  amusement  of  the  an- 
tiquary m  his  closet,  as  to  animate  the  exertions  of  rising  ge- 
nius, by  the  bright  examples  of  eminent  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  academical  science.  We  do  not  want  a  dull  transcript 
of  the  University  Registers,  nor  a  tedious  enumeration  of  names, 
which  no  recorded  honours  nor  intrinsic  wortli  has  consecrated  to 
post(;rity;  Pondere,  non  nuniero,  should  be  our  motto;  wei.lit, 
liot  number,  the  object  of  requisition.  On  the  theological  de- 
j)artnient,  for  exaujple,  we  do  not  want  a  trilling  detail  of  the 
local  ecce'itricilies  of  every  College  I'utor,  who  may  have  pub- 
lished a  single  sermon,  but  a  spirited  outhne  of  the  public  lile 
of  such  giants  in  Divinity  as  were  Barrow,  Pearson,  and  Sher, 
lock,  and  a  dignified  criticism  on  their  opinions,  their  publica- 
tions, and  their  ministry. 

Much  valuable  materials  for  such  an  undertaking  might  be 
found  in  the  latter  piut  of  the  volumes  before  us,  under  the  title 
of  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  by  John  Aubrey."  Our  author 
was  born  in  I62G,  and  was  a  great  naturalist  and  antiquarian, 
and  no  contemptible  scholar,  as  his  Latiu  verses  will  prove ;  he 
was  an  early  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  llobbes, 
nor  did  his  friendship  for  this  philosophical  sceptic  tend  to 
lessen  or  discourage  that  superstitious  turn  of  mind  with  which 
he  was  so  strangely  affected.  His  first  work  was  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  on  the  ujost  gloomy  and  portentous  subjects — Day 
Fatality — Local  Fatality — Apparitions — Dreams — Transporta- 
tion through  the  Air — Second  Sight,  8vc.  In  1719  was  pub- 
lished a  Perambulation  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  which  he  left 
behind  him  among  many  other  valuable  MSS.  containing  the 
>Jatural  History  of  the  JNuitb   Division  of  Wiltfehire — Monu- 
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Jijenta  Biitaniiica,  being  an  account  of  Stonehenge,  and  other 
l)iuidical  remains,  written  by  the  command  of  Charh^s  il.  who 
njet  him  on  the  spot.  Besides  his  intimacy  wiih  Hobbes,  he 
was  the  friend  aad  associate  of  Harrington,  the  author  of 
Oceana,  wiih  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a  poli- 
tical club,  where  matters  of  state  were  freely  discussed.  This 
r.jub  is  facetiously  termed  by  A.  Wood  "  the  gang,"  nor  does 
he  mention  the  name  of  Aubrey  once  in  his  Mork,  except  as 
one  of  its' members.  H.s,  silence  upon  this  point  will  appear 
the  more  disingenuous  and  ungrateful,  \\hen  it  is  known  that 
he  was  under  very  considerable  obligations  to  Aubrey  for  the 
imilerials  of  his  work  ;  sucli  is  the  honour  and  such  the  gratitude 
of  coarse  and  scurrilous  vulgarity.  The  lives,  indeed,  before  us, 
%vere  intended  for  his  use,  ar.d  are  dedicated  to  him.  They 
will  be  read  with  nuicli  satisfaction,  and  from  the  quaint  and 
curious  anecdotes  which  they  contain,  will  frequently  excite  a 
smile  ou  the  countenance  of  a  modern  reader.  With  many  of 
the  personagfs  the  biographer  was  both  acquainted  and  con-^ 
iiected;  the  "  quorum,  pars  magna  fur  appears  to  have  been 
a  leading  feature  in  the  author's  mind.  Auiong  the  most  inter- 
esting lives  may  be  consider<  d  those  of  Bishop  Aiudrews,  Lord 
Bacou,  Sir  C.  Cavendish,  Dr.  Harvey,  James  Harrington,  Gen. 
l^ionk,  and  particularly  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  From  the  life 
of  this  elegant  scholar,  spirited  poet,  and  most  accomplished 
gentlemari,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  Ixillowing 
ejitract, 

*'  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bond  say  that  Sir  John's  father  was  but  a 
d\ill  fellow,  (her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  knew  him,)  the  witt 
came  by  the  mother.  Quaere  Dr.  Busby,  if  he  was  not  of  West- 
rainster  schoole  ?  he  might  be  about  his  time.  I  have  heard  Sir 
William  Davenant  say,  that  he  went  to .  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge at  cleaven  yeares  of  age,  where  he  studied  three  or  four 
y.qares,  1  think  four.  By  eighteen  he  had  well  travelled  France, 
and  Italic,  and  part  of  Germany,  and  (I  think  also)  of  Spaine. 
He  returned  int6  England  an  extraordinary  accomplkshed  gen- 
tleman, grew  famous  at  court  for  his  ready  sparkling  wit,  which 
was  envied,  and  he  was  (Sir  W.  sayd)  the  bull  that  was  baited. 
He  was  incomparably  readie  at  repartying,  and  his  witt  most 
sparkling  when  most  set  upon  and  provoked.  He  was  the  greatest 
gallant  of  his  time,  and  the  greatest  gamester,  both  for  bowling  and 
cards,  so  that  no  shopkeeper  v/ould  trust  him  for  six-pence.  As 
to  day,  for  instance,  he  might  be  winning,  be  v/orth  2001.  the  next 
day  he  might  not  be  worth  half  so  much,  or  perhaps  be  sometimes 
mimis  niJiilo.  Sir  William,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  loved 
him  entirely,  would  say,  that  Sir  John,  when  he  was  at  his  lowest 
.ebb  in  gaming,  1  meane,  when  most  unfortunate,  tiien  would 
paake  himse]f  inost  glorious  in '  apparell,  and  sayd  that  it  exalted 
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Kis  spirits,  and  that  lie  had  then  best  luck  vv-hen  he  was  most 
gallant,  and  his  spirits  at  the  highest.  Sir  William  would  say, 
that  he  did  not  much  care  for  a  Lord's  converse,  for  they  were  in 
those  daj'S  damnably  proud  and  arrogant,  a!\d  the  French  would 
say,  that  '  My  Lord  d'Anirleterre  lookt  comme  un  mastif-dojr :' 
but  now  the  age  is  more  refined,  and  much  by  the  exai'iple  of  lii^ 
gracious  Majestic,  who  is  the  patterne  of  courtcsie.  *"***  A.i). 
1 63*,  when  the  expedition  was  sent  into  Scotland,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  at  his  oun  charge,  raysed  a  troop  of  100  very 
handsome  young  proper  men,  --vhom  he  clad  in  white  doublets 
and  scarlet  breeches,  and  scarlet  coats,  hatts  and  .....  feathers, 
well  horsed  and  armed.  They  say  'twas  one  oi'  the  finest  sights 
jn  those  days.     But  Sir  John  Morris  made  a  lampoon  upon  it : 

*  The  ladies  opened  the  windows  to  see 
'  So  fine  and  goodly  a  sight— u',  S:c.  tec." 

The  reader  will  lament  to  hear  the  niiserahlo  end  of  this  p-al- 
lant,  gay  Lothario,  who  put  an  ei;d  to  lii.s  cxisteu'cc  in  i'Vaiice, 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty  eiiiht  \ears  by  poison. 

P^-oni  this  extract  a  fair  judgement  may  he  formed  of  the 
stvle  and  juuimer  of  the  whole,  uhicli,  if  it  i-  little  calculated 
to  instruct  and  inform,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  divt-rt  tlu^  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive  reader.  We  know  of  no  two  volumes, 
which,  in  so  short  a  compass,  have  brought  together  so  large  a 
mass  of  entertaining  matter,  and  more  forcibly  recall  th.e  mind 
to  those  subjects  which  it  had  almost  forgotten,  and  to  those 
luiaies  ajjd  personages,  which  had  long  smce  lost  that  place  in 
its  remendjiance,  to  which,  from  their  various  merits',  they 
w  crc  so  justly  entitled. 


Art.  Iir.  Fiew  of  the  System  of  Edacation  at  present  pur- 
sued ill  the  Schools  and.  Universities  of  Seot!and;  zdt'h  an 
u'Jppeiidi.i,  coutit/iiiiig  Conuiiuuicatiuiis  relative  to  the  Uni- 
vers/tt/  of  Camtjridge,  School  of  IVcst.'ninsier,  the  Perth  Jca- 
deniij ;  together  zcith  a  more  detailed  Account  of  the  Uniier^ 
iit//  of  St.  And'exsj's.  Bij  the  Rev.  Mr.  liusse^  M.  A.  Epis- 
copal Minister,  Leith.  8vo.  2^3  pp.  iiell  and  Bradfutc, 
Sec.  Edinburgh;  Cradoc  and  Joy,  Loi'diU;  Deightun,  Cam- 
bridge;   Blr^s,  Oxford  ;  and  Keeue,  Dubliij.      1815. 

I.  mS  is  a  well  written  Tract  on  a  subject  which  must  be  pecu- 
liarly iiiLcrcsliijg  to  every  Scotchman.  Ihere  is  nothing  on  wluch 
the  prosperity  of  any  j)eoplo  can  depend  more  than  on  tiie  na- 
tional sy.slem  of  education  ;  and  a  \ieu  of  that  system  is  ^j  be 
ii^nU  only  iuthe  schools  and  uiiiYCisitJt'i  that  have  been  long  est;-- 
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bli.slied,  and  are,  in  a  mannf  r,  interwoven  with  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  countiy.  The  improved  modes 
that  have  been  lately  invented  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  have 
not  yet  been  Ions;  enough  in  practice  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  effects;  nor  is  it  from  the  attainments  of  the  poor  that  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  literutine  or  science  of  a  nation. 
They  are  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  physicians,  tlie  country-gen- 
tlemen, the  merchants — not  shopkeepers,  and  the  architects,  Sic. 
that  mark  the  literary  character  of  nations  ;  and  meii  of  all  these 
descriptions  generally  pass  some  time  during  eavl)  life  in  the  great 
schools  and  universities,  where  they  aie  supposed  to  indiibe  the 
elements  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  afterwards  to  render  them 
conspicuous  in  their  several  stations. 

B»,it  they  are  not  Scotchmen  only,  to  whom,  on  diese  accounts, 
this  Tract  wiil  be  interesting.  A  kind  of  controversy  has  of  late 
been  carried  on,  witli  rancour  not  very  becoming  philbsophers, 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  die  Scotch  and  English 
systems  of  education  ;  and,  if  implicit  credit  were  to  be  given  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  literary  journals  of  the  age,  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted,  Uiat  our  system,  as  well  in  our  schools  as  in 
our  universities,  is  vtiy  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  Scotland  ;  and 
that  even  in  this  northern  Attica,  an  education,  approaching  to- 
wards perfection,  is  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh  alone!  We  feel 
ourselves  therefore  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Russel, 
for  having,  in  the  cnnpass  of  ii  snutll  volume,  furnished  us  with 
the  means  of  judging  for  ourselves  of  the  foundation  on  which 
these  high  claims  rest,  by  exhibiting  a  clear  and  candid  view  of 
the  course  of  liberal  education,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  his  native  countiy.  Eor  the  performance 
of  this  task  he  appears  to  be  well  quahlied.  He  is  a  native  of 
Scotland  ;  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  educated 
in  Glasgow,  thotigh.  he  seems  to  have  afterwards  attended  a  C(;urse 
of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  well  in  the 
work  itself,  as  in  the  ioUowing  extract  from  the  preface,  that  he 
bus  been  at  pains  to  divest  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  local 
jnejudices. 

•*  It  is  perhpps  unnecessary  to  mention,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting uutair  coiiClusions  or  uncharitable  surmises,  that  no  teacher 
ill  any  of  our  public  schools  or  universities  has  been  privy  to  the 
author's  intentions,  nor  in  any  way  concerned  in  his  undertaking ; 
for  he  willingly  saerihced  the  many  obvious  advantages  of  consult- 
in"  su'V;  of  Iii.s  friends  as  held  appointments  in  these  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  preclude  even  the  imputation  of  partiality.  He 
]m>,  jn  truth,  no  private  end  to  serve,  no  prejudices  to  gratify  ; 
there  is  no  one  whom  he  wishes  particularly  to  please,  and  none 
whuuj  he  is  not  vmwilling  to  offend." 
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The  view  wliicli  he  exhibits  of  Scottish  educalion  docs  not 
take  in  the  profcssiotial  education  of  clergymen,  l;nvYei.s,  or  phv- 
siciiuis,  bat  is  coniincd  to  the  liberal  education  of  gentlemen,  and 
to  those  sliulies  which  are  preparatory  to  .such  asa;c  profcs.si(»iiaI. 
In  thus  Inisiting  the  plan  of  his  work  he  acted  prndcnt'y;  for  it 
windd  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  give  such  a  view  of 
theu/oi^icdl  educalion  in  Scotland,  as  would  not  have  excited 
against  him  the  most  rancorous  hostility ;  and  to  tlic  sciences  of 
law  and  physic  he  is  probably  a  stranger:  at  least  he  cannot  l;e 
supposed  to  be  so  conversant  with  these  sciences,  as  to  be  quali- 
lieJ  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  ni()des  in  which  they  are  tuu.giit. 

'I'he  work  is  in  llie  form  of  letters  to  a  frieutl,  of  winch  the 
first  is  iidrodacto!  ij.  ^2.  0)i  the  (tutmmar  ^cJinoh,  and  Fhi- 
lolwrical  Classes  in  tlw  Col  lenses  of  EtHnhardi  and  <  .'/asQ-ow. 
S.  On  eitendino-  the  Course  of  (jrammiir-Srhn;}/  Education  — 
the  Kni^lish  Schools — l}'esf)ninster  and  Et.o)i — theprtvate  Classes 
at  Clas^yorc.  4.  On  the  Usefalaess  ot'  Classical  l.e'irnin'x ;  its 
Univeisalitij  in  Scotland. —  [Lints  respect in;:^  thi  hxtablishmcut 
of  Aeade/nies.  b.  On  ihe  various  Methods  of  teaching  P/iilo- 
i,ofjh//. —  The  Lecture-St/steni  of  Scolland  contrasted  icith  the 
Practice  of  the  English  Universities,  (j.  On  ihe  Ijogie,  Ethicy 
fljid  Phi/sic  Classes  of  the  Scottish  Colleges,  jjarlicutarly  i)f 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgozc. — On  Eraminations  and  Essau-Writ^ 
ing,  and  th,e  Advantages  of  earlij  Coinposiliou.  7.  On  the 
System  (f  Edacalinn  pursued  at  Aberdeen. — Remarks  on  the 
Si/stems  of  the  other  Universities.  8.  On  Public  Annual  Exa^ 
mi  nations.  —  Acadeuiieul  Police.  —  Expence  of  Edncutiuu  in 
Scolland. — ConeluHon.  The  Appendix  consists  of  four  num- 
bers: —  1.  On  the  Universiti/  of  Cambridge.  C.  On  IVestmin- 
ifter  School,  u.  On  the  Universitjj  tf  St.  Andrew  s.  4.  Ou 
the  Perth  Academi/. 

As  this  is  a  complete  view  of  the  contents  of  these  letters,  we 
have  little  more  to  do  than  make  such  extracts  from  the  letters 
tliemsehes,  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  foruj  an  opuiion  of  the 
amusemejit  and  information  to  be  received  fro tn  a  perusal  of  the 
volume.  The  introdyctory  letter  coutains  little  more  than  au 
apology  for  the  author's  undertaking,  which  in  fact  requires  no 
apology  ;  but  were  the  case  otherwise,  the  aj)o!ogy  which  is  here 
olixred  ought  to  satisfy  all  that  are  concerned  in  conducting  the 
system  of  education,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  Scotland.      From  it  we  shall  therefore  make  lar^'c  ex- 


■  o 

tracts. 


'*  Comparison  has,  indeed,  at  all  thut's  been  disliked  by'  people 
of  the  same  profession  uud  pursuits;  and  the  odiousness  for  which 
it  is  proverbial,  will  not  probably  be  diminished  in  a  case  where 
kitcrest  is  intimately  connected  with  reputation,  and  where   pride 

will 
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will  readily  engage  itself  to  defend  whatever  may  be  attacked,  and 
to  justify  whatever  may  be  thought  inexpedient.  Of  these  laws  of 
human  temper,  I  am  quite  aware  ;  and  an  extreme  degree  of  un- 
wiliiness  to  provoke;  their  operation  in  a  matter,  which  should  be 
.examined  with  the  utmost  good  humour,  has,  I  hope,  prevented 
me  from  using  strong  or  oft'ensive  language,  and  checked  the  most 
distant  approach  to  personaliti/  in  all  that  I  have  written  on  this 
interesting  subject.  To  soften,  on  the  other  bond,  the  opposition 
of  those  whose  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  mine,  I  beg  it  may  be 
constantly  kept  in  remembrance,  that  it  is  insiiiutinns,  not  men  ; 
systems  of  education,  and  not  teachers,  which  alone  have  employed 
my  attention  in  thi«  survey.  In  addition  to  this  distinction,  wliich 
is  easily  understood,  it  ought  also  t©  be  remembered,  that  the  pre- 
sent incumbents  are  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  metb.ods  of 
teaching  and  plans  of  study  which  are  pursued  in  the  seminaries  in 
which  they  preside ;  as  they  act,  generally  speaking,  upon  prece- 
dents of  long  standing,  and  conduct  the  detail  of  their  duty  as  their 
predecessors  had  conducted  it  for  generations  before  them.  It  is 
this  view  of  my  undertaking  which  has  emboldened  rne  to  examine 
and  report  with  freedom ;  which  puts  it  in  my  power  to  praise 
without  directing  an  encomium,  and  to  blame  without  pointing  a 
censure,  to  any  individual  now  alive;  and  v.hich  also  leads  p,ie  to 
expect,  from  every  one  who  shall  take  an  interest  in  this  discus- 
sion, that  candour  and  urbanity  which  are  indispensable  to  its  suc- 
cess."    P.  5. 

"  It  has  been  said  to  me,  that  a  survey  of  this  kind  would  be 
better  received  at  the  hand  of  a  professional  teacher,  as  such  a  per- 
son would  be  naturall}-  thought  to  possess  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  is  actually  done  in  our  public  schools,  and  to  be  better  oua- 
lificd,  of  course,  to  suggest  improvements,  or  supply  deficiencies, 
in  their  curriculum  of  study.  This  remark  is  plausible,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  Professors  and  teachers  are  not  necessarily  better 
acquainted  than  other  people  with  any  system  or  plan  of  education 
besides  their  own  ;  and  as  the  world  \\-ou!d  not  so  readily  grant  to 
them  the  merit  of  being  free  from  interested  views  and  party  feel- 
ings, a  report  from  any  such  character  would  not  be,  upon  the 
whole,  so  useful,  as  one  trom  a  person  who  could  not  be  suspected 
of  having  private  ends  to  serve,  or  local  prejudices  to  gratify. 
Were  a  professor,  in  any  of  our  colleges,  f<?r  example,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  and  his  colleagues  conduct 
the  business  of  their  classes,  and  to  compare'  it  with  those  of  the 
other  three  universities,  he  would  be  instantly  overwhelmed  with  a 
load  of  abuse,  and  his  work  ascribed  to  the  most  dishonourable  mo- 
tives. Such  a  survey,  I  am  therefore  convinced,  'vyill  proceed  under 
better  auspices  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has;  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear  from  his  attempt ;  who  is  more  likely,  on  this  account,  to  be 
considered  a  fair  reporter,  and  to  obtain  a  more  patient  hearing. 
At  anj'  rate,  it  is  of  less  consequence  who  does  it,  than  tliat  it  be 
actually  done;  ibr  as  it  seems  lo  i;;e  to  involve  an  enquiry  of  no 

less 
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Jess  importance,  than  how  the  reputation  of  this  country  for  classical 
learning  may  be  recnxvred,  and  our  general  education  improved,  it 
eaunot  be  too  soon  ushered  into  pu!)lic  discussion."     P.  19. 

It  is  liere  acknowledged  that  the  reputation  of  Scotland  for 
classical  learning  is  not  so  great  as  il  wai,  formerly;  and  we  wil- 
lingly admit  that  few  natioas  can  produce  classical  scholars  of 
equal  eminence  with  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  with  x\rthur 
Johnstone,  or  with  the  gransniaiian  liiuldinian.  It  is  true  that 
Johnstene  and  iluddiinau  have  furnished  no  proof,  known  to  us, 
of  their  superiority  in  Greek  learning;  but  v,'q  canncU  suppose, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  men  so  far  surpassirig  their  contempo- 
raries in  their  knowledge  of  the  lans:ua<>e  and  literature  of  an- 
cient  Rome,  were  not  skilled  in  the  more  interesting  language 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  By  mentioning  these  three 
scholars,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  the  Scotch 
have  no  other  classical  scholars  to  produce.  They  have  many, 
classical  scholars^  to  produce,  some  of  them  reflecting  honour 
on  their  schools  and  colleges  at  present ;  but  no  really  learned 
and  candid  Scotchman  will  deuv,  that  the  number  of  men  emi^ 
nerit  for  classical  learning,  wh;ch  his  coimtry  has  for  some  gene- 
rations produced,  has  been  comi)araliveiy  small ;  and  at  this  no 
Englishman  can  be  surprised,  when  he  reads  the  following 
account  of  the  grammar-schools,  and  philological  classes  in  tiie 
/colleges,  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

*'  In  Edinburgli,  the  course  (at  school)  extends  to  five  j^ears, 
and  in  Glasgow  it  is  limited  to  four ;  but  in  the  former  city,  a  con- 
siderable num!)er  of  the  pupils  continue  at  school  the  sixth  ye;ar 
also,  thus  passing  two  years  under  the  rector,  to  whose  class  they 
advance,  in  tha  ordinary  routine  of  attendance,  at  the  commence-, 
inent  of  the  fifth.  This  extension  of  the  school  system,  which  is  a 
pleasing  proof  that  the  good  sense  of  parents  begins  to  prevail  over 
the  wretched  custom,  still  too  general,  of  sending  half-educated 
children  to  college,  enables  the  rector  to  communicate  to  his  pu- 
pils a  very  coujiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  tiie  elements  of  Creek.  The  sixth 
year  of  the  course,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  lb  the 
pupil,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  is  spent  in 
reading  the  higher  lloman  classics,  in  studying  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  verse,  in  translating  English  into  Latin  prose,  and  in  - 
writing  poetical  exercises.  One  hour  a  day  is  set  apart  ibr  Greek 
iind  ancient  geography,  a  portion  of  time,  I  cannot  help  regretting, 
uncjuestionabJy  too  small  ibr  tht;  study  of  that  noble  language." 
P.  2ti. 

We  feel  this  regret  in  common  with  our  author ;  but  let  us 
proceed  to  his  account  of  the  grammar-school  of  Glasgow. 
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**  At  Glasgow  the  grammar  school  course  is  limited  to  Jbur 
years  :  st  the  en(\  of  which,  the  pupils,  who  are  then  about  the  age 
of  twelve  or  titiiteen,  and  consequently  possessed  of  very  slender 
attainments,  are  sent  to  college,  where  they  continue  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  begin  that  of  Greek,  no  regular  provision  having  yet 
been  made  to  have  even  the  elements  of  this  language  taught  at 
school.  To  say  that  the  attainments  of  boys  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  are  scanty  and  imperfect,  vrill  carry  no  reproach  against 
a  teacher  air.ong  those  M'ho  are  aware  of  tlie  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty which  attend  the  acquisition  of  Roman  literature :  but  that 
there  wiU  foliov/  no  irapeacimient  of  the  wisdom  and  competency 
cf  those  who  act  as  the  patrons  arid  directors  of  such  institutions, 
i;5  move  than  can  be  positively  asserted."     , 

In  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  liie  pa;j;e,  he  says,  that  since  writing 
the  above,  iie  liad  been  informed,  that  the  gentleniah  who  held 
the  stnio:  class  htst  t/car  introduced  the  Greek  grammar.  Are 
we  to  iiiftr  from  this,  that  there  is  no  viastcr  or  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Glasgow  ?  li"  so,  little  good  indeed  can  be 
expected  from  a  course  of  four  years  iu  a  school,  where  every 
ttaclicr  (we  suppose  there  are  four)  is  so  far  independent  of  all 
the  other  teachers,  that  he  may  introduce  into  his  class  whatever 
noveifies  he  may  think  lit.  Tlie  introduction  of  the  Greek  giam- 
niar  was  indeed  an  improvement,  which  we  liope  will  be  adopted 
by  all  the  other  teachers  ;  but  unless  the  course  be  greatly  pro- 
tracted, it  IS  an  improvement  which  will  avail  but  little ;  for,  as 
the  auilior  justly  observes,  (sreek  as  well  as  Latin  must  be 
taught  at  school,  or  neither  of  these  langutlges  will  be  success- 
fully studied,  or  generally  understood  anywhere. 

in  support  of  this  opinion,  he  slates  a  series  of  facts,  of  which 
Ire  was  hmiself  a  witness,  that  prove  with  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion,  tliat  boys  can  never  be  taught  the  Greek  and  ],,alin  lan- 
guages so  successfully  in  sucli  classes  as  those  of  philology,  in 
the  colleges  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  in  a  grammar-school. 
Of  the  professoTs  of  Humnnity  and  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Giasgow,  he  writes  in  terms  of  very  high  respect,  as  every  clas- 
sical scholar  will  do,  w ho  has  heard  of  the  names  of  Richardspp 
and  Young  ;  but,  as  he  adds, 

*'  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  mdst  ardent  and  zealous  teacher 
upon  earth,  to  obtain  success  in  instructing  boys  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  a  professor  is  compelled  to  instruct,  limited 
and  hampered  in  every  possible  way ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
groundless  and  unjust  than  the  complaints  of  partiality  and  neglect 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  out,  both  by  students  who  can  con- 
trive to  be  at  once  idle  and  ambitious,  and  by  pare^its  who  are  dis- 
appointed in  their  sons.  The  fault  is  entirely  and  altogether  in 
t^e  system,  which,  as  a  method  of  teaching  buysy  is  radically  and 

incurably 
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Incurably  bad.  Not  only  indeed  is  it  a  bad  substitute  for  a  gnim- 
mar-school,  but  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle,  quite  inconsistent 
witb  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  mankind  relative  to  the  manage-  . 
meat  of  youth,  relaxing  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  proportion  as 
they  became  more  necessary,  and  withdrawing  the  ordinnry  mo- 
tives to  diligence  in  proportion  as  they  became  indispensable." 
P.  34. 

The  inference  which  our  author  draws  from  all  tliis,  is  the 
necessity  of  lengthening  the  course  at  school ;  and  he  points  out 
our  great  schools,  parlicularly  Vaou,  as  models,  which  the  pa- 
Irons  of  the  Scottish  sciioois  should  iniitato.  That  this  would 
not  lessen  the  utility  of  the  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin  iu 
tile  universities,  nor  diminish  the  emoluments  of  the  pioiessors, 
he  is  at  pains  to  prove,  and  has,  in  our  opinion,  proved  com- 
pletely. These  professors  woidd  then  indeed  hnve  a  part  to  act 
more  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  their  stations,  than  that  of 
listening  to  boys  reading  Plutdrns  and  Casar,  or  reciting  the 
alphabet,  the  nouns,  and  the  verbs  of  the  Greek  granunar.  They 
would  all  read  with  their  pupils,  as,  in  the  private  classes,  they 
read  at  present  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  the  higher  classics  in 
both  languages,  and  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  languuge,  the 
tlieory  of  universal  grammar,  the  progress  of  reiinenn^iit  and  in- 
telligence among  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  on  their  legislation, 
govcrnmenrs,  and  customs ;  their  maimers  in  peace,  and  their 
practices  in  war;  a\id,  iu  shoit,  on  every  thing,  says  our  author, 
that  is  suggested  by  the  literature  of  those  renowned  stales,  which 
spoke  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues.  But  we  pass  on  to  hi» 
couiparison  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching  philosophy,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  lecture-system  of  Scotland  with  the  prac- 
tice of  our  universities,  or  rather  of  our  colleges.  , 

So  much  has,  of  late,  been  written  on  the  comparative  merit* 
of  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  modes  of  teaching  science,  that 
our  readers  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  the  word  lecture  \\z^, 
in  the  Scotch  colleges,  a  very  differeut  meaning  from  that  which 
it  has  in  our's.  It  there  means  a  written  discourse  pronounced 
by  the  teacher,  and  generally  lasting  for  an  hour  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind,  to  which  the  pupils  listen,  as  a  Christian 
congregation  listens  to  the  sermon  preached  by  the  minister  «4* 
the  parish,  and  with  much  about  the  same  advantage  to  themselves. 
'Yo  this  mode  of  teaching,  Mr.  Uussel  suspects  himself  of  par- 
tiality ;  and  requests  his  readers  to  receive  his  remarks  witli  due 
allowance,  and  even  with  suspicious  caution.  This  warning 
does  him  honour,  though  candour  requires  of  us  to  say,  that  \\& 
has  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  render  it  supertiuous. 

"  It  should  be  premised,"  lie  says,  *'  that  the  question  whicll 
relates  to  the  comparative  utility  of  Uie  t^vo  system*,  depends  Very 
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much,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  attention  of 
tiie  student  is  directed ;  and  secondlij,  upon  his  previous  acquire- 
ments, and  the  general  object  which  is  kept  in  view  in  the  process 
of  education.  If  the  object  of  instruction  be  classical  or  mathema- 
tical learning,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  English  method  is 
to  be  preferred  to  our's  ;  because  a  teacher  can  examine  ten  or 
twelve  pupils  more  minutely  and  frequently  than  be  coidd  examine 
two  hundred ;  and  because  without  daily  and  minute  examination 
in  these  branches  of  study,  it  is  impossiblcfto  secure  success.  If, 
again,  it  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to  communicate  a  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  any  par- 
ticular system  or  work,  (the  dialectics  or  ethics  of  Aristotle,  for 
example)  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  English  plan 
must  again  be  pronounced  superior  ;  because  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  most  effectual  way  to  gain  this  object  is  to  put  these  treatises 
into  the  hand  of  the  student ;  to  read  them  over  with  him  ;  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  the  leading  points  of  doctrine  and  illustration  : 
to  make  him  draw  out  an  abstract  of  the  arguments  whicli  they  con- 
tain ;  and  to  subject  him  occasionally  ta  a  public  examination, 
with  a  view  to  render  him  emulous,  and  to  afford  him  a  standard 
of  liis  proficiency  in  the  attainments  of  others.  So  far  then,  that 
is,  as  far  as  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  study  of  particular 
books  are  considered,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  college 
tutor  is  a  nuich  more  useful  teacher  than  the  public  professor,  and 
that  the  pupil-room  is  more  likely  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  students,  than  the  class-room  of  that  of  ten  times 
the  number. 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  education  rises  above 
classical  learning,  and  the  doctrines  of  any  one  writer,  wlicther  iu 
pneumatology  or  ethics,  and  extends  to  the  doctrine  of  pneumato- 
logy  and  ethics  at  large,  and  as  they  have  been  treated  of  by  the 
Jivpre  celebrated  authors  of  every  age  and  nation,  the  English  mer 
Tliod  "of  reading  and  abridging  will  no  longer  suit  the  views  of  the 
student,  as  it  would  require  a  much  larger  portion  of  his  time,  thau' 
is  allowed  for  academical  residence  to  peruse  and  digest  the  nume- 
rous works  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult.  The  business 
must  now  be  carried  on  by  lectures,  properly  so  called,  and  these, 
to  be  useful,  must  contain,  not  the  private  opinions  of  the  professor 
himself,  not  a  new  theory  or  complete  system  of  philosophy,  but 
the  outlines  of  a  course  on  the  subject  to  which  they  relate ;  a 
sketch  of  the  more  important  or  remarkable  theories  which  have 
been  maintained,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  with  co- 
pious references  to  the  sources  whence  he  himself  had  drawn  his 
materials,  and  to  the  most  approved  authore,  whosB  works  should 
be  consulted  by  the  students.  These  remarks  apply  with  greater 
force  in  proportion  as  tlie  department  of  education,  which  we  bring 
under  our  review,  is  higher  and  more  difficult ;  and  tvhen  we  ascend 
to  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  the  principles  of  government, 
And  aPi  the  Other  abstruse  enquiries  v-'hich,  in  Scotlnnd,  are  classed 

und-ev 
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mulerthe  head  of  moral  science,   the  text-book  and  tlie  tator  wiH 
be  of  comparatively  little  vaktie."     P.  90,  &c. 

This  is  perfectly  candid,  and  iu  a  gre-^t  jutiisure  just;  yet 
soinetliiim  iiiisliJ  be  s;ad,  we  tliiidv,  In  i;ivv>iir  oT  llic  icxl-booic 
and  the  tutor,  even  in  these  higher  (kqxirtinenls  o!  sc.e:!tihc  r^tulv. 
!Mr.  Russei  forgets  tiiat  iniicli  longer  time  is  allowed  lor  aca<le- 
niical  residence  in  our  universities,  than  in  those  of  Scothnid  ; 
and  that,  nere  the  ca'-e  otherwise,  an  equal  portion  of  tiine 
would  be  requisite  to  peruse  and  dis^est  the  numerous  works  re- 
ferred to  in  such  leclmc.:!  as  he  describes,  or  to  peruse  and  digest 
the  works  that  wojid  occur  in  those  conversations,  of  which  he 
jspeaks,  betweeu  l\\c  college-tutor  and  his  pupils,  on  the  leading; 
points  of  doctrine  in  the  book  under  their  immediate  considera- 
tion. In  this  work  of  perusing-  aiid  digesting',  it  is  likewise  ob- 
vious that  the  mere  listener  to  the  lecture  has  lo  strugi^le  wifli 
diiiicuhies,  from  which  the  pu})il  of  the  college-tutor  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure  freed  by  the  text-book.  If  the  text- 
Jbook  be  comprehen  ive,  and  well  arranged,  it  signifies  very  little, 
whether  ail  its  author's  opinions  be  well  or  ill  founded.  It 
will,  of  course,  m^ke  men! ion  r.t  least  of  every  important  doctrine 
in  !he  science  of  which  it  i^olesses  to  treat;  and  it  will  intro- 
duce those  doctrines  in  tlicir  proper  order.  This  bi-ing  the  case, 
it  nmst  Ije  the  business  of  the  tutor  to  pouit  out  to  his  pupils 
wheie  it  is  defective,  or  supp)sed  to  be  erroneous;  and  to  men- 
tion to  them  tiie  w  orks,  and  purls  of  the  works,  of  most  merit, 
in  which  tliey  will  iind  the  defects  su[)plied,  aiid  the  errors  cor- 
rected. He  win  then  direct  ih-.  in  to  compare  liio-u;  opinions 
and  the  arguments  by  which  ihey  are  supported,,  with  <.'Ac\\  other; 
to  make  use  t/f  their  own  judgment  \\\  deciding  among  them  ; 
and  to  slate  to  him,  ai  some  sui>:>e(juent  meeting,  eil!!;:r  ni  writ* 
ing  or  in  conversation,  what  their  own  opnuons  are,  an<l  oa 
what  foundation  those  opinions  rest.  We  speak  from  expe- 
dience. 

The  present  writer  was  Instructed  in  what  Mr.  Russel  calls 
pnenmatologi/  by  a  tutor,  who  probably  never  pronounced  a  for- 
mal lecture  on  the  subject  in  his  life,  and  wlio  was  tlieretore  con- 
sklered  by  many  (very  improperly  indeed)  as  no  profound  liiinker. 
Locke's  EiSfii/  on  /he  Hitman  LhidcrstaHdiiig,  together  with  hi^ 
Conduct  of  the  Lhi'irr.'i/andiiig.,  &.c.  w  ere  our  text-books ;  we 
did  not  read  ne  n-  the  whole  of  the  Essaif  in  the  pupil-room  ; 
what  we  read  was  commented  on  by  the  'l\Uor,  who  encotirag'd 
the  pupils  to  dispute  witir  him  on  the  different  questions  dis- 
cussetl  ;  two  essays,  written  by  some  of  the  pupils  after  these 
conversations  were  read,  and  commented  on  every  week  ;  so  that 
the  important  questions  weie  twice  discussed;  and  before  we 
quitted  the  subject  there  was  not  one  of  the  pupil-,  capable  oi" 

such 
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sucti   s-jTOculations,   who   was  not  as  well  acquah»ted  with  t?ie 
theories  of  Lierktlcy,  and  Malbranciie,   and   Hume,    and  Kcid^ 
and  even  with  the  Novum  Orgamtm  of  Bacon,  as  with  the  doc- 
trhies  of  Locke.     This  mode  of  teaching  by  i  eading  and  conver- 
sation produced  the  happiest  effects.     The  Tutor   being   a  man 
of  great  dignify^  the  familiarity  which  lie  admitted,  never  tended 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  breed  contempt  or  excite  petulance  in 
the  pupils,     'i'hey  all  (i.  e.  all  of  a  reflecting  disposition)  became 
f-nthusiasts  in  these  speculations,  each  ambitious  of  maintaining 
u  metaphysical  argument  against  their  preceptor ;   and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  produce  so  many  young  men,  who   ironi 
listening  in  a  Chiss-room  totlie  lectures  «»f  atr  eloquent  profes^sor, 
went  out   ir.to   the  world  sneh  accurate  and  profound  metaphy- 
sici^uis,  as  the  pupils  of  that  Tutor  who  conversed  on  the  topics 
of  his  te.vt-book.     The  gentlenian  is  still  alive,  though  very  old 
(tor  this  ha}>pened  forty  years  ago ;)    and  if  our  journal  be  read 
by  him,   we  think  he  must  recognize  his  own  practice  in  the  in- 
struction of  yot!t!i,  and  hope  that  he  will  accept  this  account  of 
thut  practice'  as  a'  tribute  of  giatiuide  from  an  old  i)upil,  who  if"h«? 
kavc  any  turn  for  abstract  thinking,  o\^es  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  those  cojvversatio'.is   in  the   pupil-room.     Great  part  of  tlie 
advantnges   of  this  mode   of  teachui":  mav  indoed   be  combined 
with  the, Scotch  mode  of  lecturing,  and  appears  to  be  actually 
combined  with  it  iii  the  colleiie  of  Glasgow. 

"In  that  university  the  logic  class  is  taught  tAvo  hours  a  day, 
except  on  Saturday  when  it  nieets  only  once.  Five  hours  in  the 
week  are  spt  apart  for  lecturing,  and  six  for  exaniiuation  and  the 
reading  of  exercises.  Indeed,  such  is  the  regular  and  unremitting 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  examination  of  the  students,  both 
oi-alij'and  in  writing,  that  the  logic  class  at  Glasgow  has  long  been 
celc'hrated  as  atfbrdin"  an  excellent  model  for  all  institutions, Where 
w  great  number  of  very  young  men  are  to  be  taught  by  means  of 
pithiic  lectures;  and  it  tippears  to  tis  to  realise  the  union  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  English  and  Scottish  methods  of  teaching  phi- 
losophy, as  far  as  the  very 'different  -constitutions  of  oitr  coll6geis 
will  permit'.  The  probations  of  the  proiessors  arc  delix-ered  at  an 
early  hour  of  tJie  morning,  and  the  students  meet  again  in  the  fore- 
noon to  be  examined  by  him  on  the  subject  of  tliem ;  to  hear  their 
essays  read  and  criticisu^d,  and  to  have  prescribed  to  them  fresh 
topics,  upon  which  to  be  employed  hi  the  evening,"     P.  115. 

The  same  is  the  mode  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  sciences 
of  ethics  and  physics.  The  professors  read  lectures  in  the  mor- 
liiug ;  examine  the  students  on  the  subjects  of  those  lectures  at 
ti  dilferent  hour  every  day;  and  in  the  class  of  ethics  \\hich  em>- 
biaces  the  philosophy  of  the  liuman  mind,  essays  are  prescribed 
once  a  wetk  and  must  be  wiittta  by  every  individual.     These 
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»re  certainly  ineiitorious  exertions  on  llie  part  of  the  professors, 
and  go  far.  to  roconcile  us  to  the  plan  of  puhiic  lectures,  as  that 
plan  is  regululeti  ni  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  but  what  shall 
>vc  say  of  the  mode  of  conducUTig  ediioation  in  the  far  lamed 
univtiaity  of  Edinburgh? 

"  It  is  painful,  (says  INIr.  liiis?':!,)  to  run  a  parallel  between  two 
jjuch  schools  as  those  of  Glasgow  and  Edinhurgh,  which  uiust  be 
f  iewed  as  rivaj  coinpefifors  for  public  patronage  and  reputaticn ; 
but  in  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  as  national  education, 
every  feeHug  of  delicacy  must  be  suppressed.     Nothinir,  then,  cati 
be  more  glaringly  obvious,  than  tliat  the  iuethc'd  of  teaching  moral 
philosophy  *   at  E<.hnburgh    is  most  futile  and  absurd.     A  lecture 
is  pronounced  upon  a  very  difilcuU  subject,    in   the  hearing  of  a 
iiundred  and  hfty  or  two  hundred  boys  or  very  young  men;    coi»- 
cerning  which  they  are  not  once  asked  a  question,  not  once  called 
upon   to  arrange  their  ideas,  or  to  give  one   proof  that  they  have 
paid  the  least  attention.     No  elementary  class  in  any  other  univer- 
sity of  Clreat  Britain  is  taught  ui  this  manner.     At  St.  Andrews, 
.wliere  th-'  mora!  class  meets  but  one  hour  a  day,   as  at  EdinbuTgh, 
there  are  examinations  and  exercises.     At  Glasgow  it  meets  ,tw<* 
hours  a  day,  and  one  is  set  apart  for  exercitations.     At  Aberdeen 
it  meets  tin-ee  hours  a  day,  and  the  heads  of  every  lecture  are  dic- 
tated to  the  students,  wIiq  Comniit  them  to  writing.     Some  cert  df 
>neans,  in  short,  is  used  every  where  but  at  Edinburghj  to  ascertain 
whether  the  young  men  know  what  is  going  forvVard,  whether  they 
are  diligent  and  do  any  thing  at  home,   what  difUcalties  they  en- 
counter, and  what  assistance  they  may  require.     In  our  metrapolii, 
■however,  the  professor  has  done  his  duty,  according  to  the  statute 
or  practice  of  the  university,   when  he  has  ascended  his  desk,  and 
pi-onounced  a  discourse  of  a  proper  length,  without ,  having  satis- 
fied hiuiself  tliat  the  half  of  his  pupils  were  present,  and  Avithout 
having  used  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  teaching.     A  pf'ofessor 
of  Edinburgh  college  in  this  respect,  appears  in  Ins  class-room  Ilka 
the  itinerant  who  gives  his  twenty  lectures  for  a  guinea;  is  iiappy 
to  se'e  a  full  meeting;    hut  if  the  purchasers  of  liis  tickets  do  not 
attend — vi'hy,  it  is  tlieir  mvn  fault.     Is  this  the  discipline  of  a  school 
for  boys  f   lias  the  nineteenth  century,  so  gloriously  distinguished 
for  (by)  recent  improvement,  still  to  blush  for  this  mockery  of 
'  education  i"    Ila^  the  university  of  Edinburgh  so  justly  celebrated 
for  professional  eminence,  and  for  men  who  still  adorn  the  records 
of  science,  atill  to  answer  for  such  pernicious  absurdity  V*    P.  1^0. 


*  It  appears  that  the  natural  philosophy  or  physic  class  at  Edin- 
burgh is  conducted  in  the  very  same  way.  "  A  lecture,  (says  our 
author,)  is  delivered  hve  times  a  week,  which  the  students  are  left 
to  improve  as  they  see  fit,  having  neither  examinations  to  attend, 
nor  exerta^es  to  perform^'*- 

Jm  Surely 
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Sxirely  llie  nicmbers  of  a  university,  in  which  education  is  con* 
<Uictt'd  oil  this  plan,  ought  to  be  the  last  men  en  cartli  to  vilily 
the  course  of  study,  or  the  discipline  of  the  university  of  Oxford? 
Our  authw  ha3  beta  at  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  ch.aracter  ot 
liiat  universitv  from  the  gr<<und!c.ss  calunuiiesof  his  countrymen; 
and  he  h.as,  in  his  appendix,  jnibhslied  views  of  the  course  of 
education  pursued  in  Cambridge  and  St.  Andrews.  With  these 
views  he  was  favoured  by  friends,  and  has  exhil)ited  them  in  the 
gai^b  in  which  ihcy  \\cre  prestntrd  to  him  ;  but  this  article  has 
already  swelled  to  great  balk,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  excite,  not  to 
gratify  curiosity.  ;  \Ve  cannot  however  pass  ovi  r,  without  some 
notice^  what  hei^^ays  of  the  university  of  Aljcrdecn  ;  because  t!)e 
course  of  study  pursued  diere  differs  in  its  arrangement  front  that 
t>f  all  (he  other  universities  of  S<.otland. 

In  ail  these  universities  the  study  of /oo/r  succeeds  immediately 
to  that  of -the  <jreek  and  Latin  languages;  but  in  King's,  and 
JSIurischal  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  ///,s^>/-.y  both  i/alitra/  hnd  civi/, 
togetJiey  with  the  clemenls  of  <j[^cogrophij  and  cliroiioio^t/  on  which 
civil  history  depends,  inmicdiately  succeed  the  study  of  these 
languages;  and  at  the  same  time  the  students  attend  the  pro- 
iessor  of  mathematics,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  mathetna- 
tiial  scicnties  is  an  absolutely  necessary  key  to  the  philosophy  of 
bodies.  Two  years  or  sessions  are  occupied  with  these  studies; 
and  as  material  objects  are  the  most  familiar  to  young  minds,  and 
experiments,  and  reasonings  from  them  aie  most  level  to  their 
capacities,  the,students,  in  the  third  year  of  their  course,  are  in- 
structed in  the  several  branches  of  nattual  and  experimental  phi- 
losopliy. 

"  In  the  last  year  of  the  philosophic  course  are- taught,  1.  Pneu- 
jnatoltjgy,  or  the  natural  philosophy  of  spirits,  including  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nature,  faculties,  and  states  of  the  human  mind,  and 
Hatural  theology.  '2,  Moral  pliilosophy,  containing  ethics,  juris- 
prudence and  pahtics,  the  study  of  these  being  accompanied  with 
the  perusal  of  some  oi"  the  best  ancient  moralists.  3.  Logic,  or  the 
laws  and  rules  of  inventing,  proving,  retaining,  and  coummnicating 
ktrowledge ;  along  with  4.  Metaphysics." 

-Mr^  Kassel  prefers  this  arrangement  of  the  course  to  that  of 
the  other  three  universities  in  which  the  study  of  mind  precedes 
timt  of  body;  and  in  this  preference  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
a;^rce  vv'illi  him,  for  the  various  reasons  which  he  has  assigned 
for  his  opinion.  Our  limits  w  ill  not  admit  of  our  stating  those 
.  leasons  ai  length;   but,  as  he  observes, 

"  They  rest  upon  this  fundamental  position,  that  the  philosophy 
of  body  is  more  suitable  than  thephilosopiiy  of  mind  to  engage  the 
rttteution  iindcultivats  the  faculties  of  youthful  students;  and  that 
.        .  '  !t  - 
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It  is  necessary  to  lay  up  a  stoc:kof  knowletlge,  before  entering  upon 
ihe  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  uhicli  induce  belief,  of 
the  rules  of  reasoning  considered  as  an  art.  In  other  words,  it  is 
requisite  before  you  begin  to  reason,  to  have  soniethin^^  to  reasoti 
about:  and  before  you  set  yoilrself  to  review  and  estimate  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  evidence,  and  the  various  kinds  of  testimony,  td 
have  it  in  your  power  to  recollect  instances  in  which  you  formed 
your  judgment,  u})on  actual  exannnation  of  proof,  and  to  com]>are 
examples  of  conclusions  founded  upon  different  j>rinciples  of  pro- 
bation ;  Logic  being  precisely  the  same  to  phibsoplrj",  that  works 
on  criticism  are  to  poetry."     F-  1 11. 

Fioni  these  extracts  the  re:!{!er  wiil  perceive  that  this  is  a  well^ 
written  and  inteiesting  volume,  which  will  communicate  much 
cnrious  int'orniation  on  subjects  that  are  little  understood  on  this 
side  of  tlic  Tweed.  A\  e  have  no  desire  to  dfaw  aiiy  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  the  Scotch  system  of  liberal  edticalion  and 
our  own  ;  but  among  the  Scotch  universities  which  are  here  made 
to  pass  ujiidcr  review,  v»'e  have  no  liesitalion,  from  the  evidence 
before  us,  to  give  our  decided  preference  to  the  philological  and 
philosophical  course  of  the  university  of  Glasgow;  and  \\ere  the 
antiual  session  or  term  in  the  nniversitv  of  Aberdeen  extended 
from  live  to  six  or  seven  months,  we  should,  on  account  of  tli& 
arrangement  of  the  course,  prefer  it  eVen  to  Glasgow.  Through 
tlie  whole  work  the  auihgr  does  ample  justice  to  the  talents  and 
atlainments  of  tlie  teachers  in  all  the  universities  of  Scotland  ; 
though  he  censures  with  severity  the  mode  in  which  philosophy 
is  taught  ill  the  university  of  l*ldinbmgh,  a  mode  which  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  planned,  not  for  the  improvement  of  the^ 
students,  but  solely  for  a. display  of  the  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
goniplishmenls  of  the  several  professors. 


Art.  IV.  BFcmoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Rcynohk,  Knt.  L.L  D. 
F.S<J.  6ic.  late  Prcsfuciit  of  the  Ro>jal.  Acadcmtf.  Com-^ 
prisiti'^  nriguidl  Anecdotes  (f  many  distingiiis/icd  Persons^ 
his  Contemporaries ;  and  a  bnej'  Anafijsis  of  hi$  Discourses- 
To  which  are  added,  V  arieties  on  Art.  Bij  James  Northcof.it 
]']>•( j.  R./l.  4to.  588  pp.  '21.9s.  Col buru,  London ;  Goldie^ 
Edinburgh;  Cumming,  Dublin.      1813. 

It  19  not  in  any  country,  till  literature  and  the  arts  attaia  a 
considerable  degree  of  reiinemeut,  that  original  biography  cau 
beiiome  a  distinct  species  of  composilion.     At  a  very  early 

L  ^  pcricKi 
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period  of  sociely  we  notice  those  records   of  national   tran,f- 
actions,  which  jt^ave  the  name    of  geueral   history,   aud    which 
indeed   (after  the  fabuhius  ages)  are    simpk  the  natrativcs  o^f 
civil  dissentions,   or    of  foreign    wars  •>    where   the   leaders    of 
armies,    it  is   true,    stand    foYdi    to   observation,    b^it    are   seen 
only    in    the   iield,-  and   lliey    who    may   hurl  or   quench    the 
brands  of  sedition,  are  mon}entarily  brought  into  action',   aiwl 
-di?a|r|;(  ar.     But  when  a  uio?e  polished  civilizjuioii  haih   taken 
•place,  wbfU  the  arts  of  peace  are  cultivated  with  ardonr_,  and  the 
intercourse  of  private  life  is  snpported  by  luxury  ;  it  is  then  that 
iouversotion  dei  ives  its  highest  relish  frenn  sentiment,  arxi  that  the 
plea.?urcs  of  the  senses  are  heighteiied  by  literary  elegance.     And 
lie,  who  hjitli  most  conlribu'ed  to  sach  gratiiication,  is  exalted  to 
a  rank  w  ilh  the  statesman  oi'  the  hero.     The  conduct  and  manner* 
of  so  distinguished  an  individual,  must,  in  conj-eqm'uce,  attract 
the  attention  of  reflecting  minds :  and,  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
cf  his  character,  as  \iewed  undtr  all  the  aspects  it  will  bear,  to 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  domestic  life,  and  thence  to  bring  forward 
into  notice  those  litlie  incidents  and  those  trivial  moralities  (which 
.   if  selected  with  nice  discrimination,  must  produce  their  due  effect) 
are  the  end  and  aim  of  biography. 

Before,  however,  this  biographical  talent  can  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, or  those  minuter  touches  can  be  sutiiciently  interesting  to 
tlie  public  mind,  the  intUience  of  the  sister  arts  mjis-t  bo  more 
.  diffusivelv  felt,  and  the  facilities  of  intellectual  cultivation  became 
snuch  more  general,  than  were  ever  ob;-!ervable  in  Greece  or  in 
Ivome,  at  its  most  elevated,  point  of  lilei'iU'V  perfection.     The 
Lives  of  Cornelius  Nep^is  are  i\»e:e  sketches.     And  the  elsg;mt;> 
Taciius  has  given  us,  in  his  Agrxcola,  too  much  of  the  soldief, 
and  t-oo  Utile  of  the  |)rivate  man  :  dosely  connected  as  he  was 
with  his  hero,  and  enabled  to  exhibit  him  in  the  closet  more 
readily  than  in  the  camp.     'l"he  interviews  of  Suetonius  with  the 
tniperors,  are  too  short  to  be  satisfactory.      Yet  Plutarch  had 
caught,  tvtu  in  B'xotian  air,  more  than  a  gliispse  of  tho  biogra* 
phicaV  gtuiRs:  bis  "  lives"  svre  voluminous,  ai"i  many  of  them 
extensive.     The  most  celebrated  philosophers,  legislators,  and 
soldiers  of  antitiuily ,  had  engaged  his  contemplations :  and  h© 
travelled  into  several  couuti  ies,  and  frequented  various  companies, 
-with  the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  his  histories.     But  he 
'  presents  us  more  frequently  with  a  chronicle  of  the  times,  than 
with  a  portrait  of  his  hero ;  and  involves  us  in  a  philosophical 
disquisition,  when  he  ought  to  have  introduced  us  into  the  retire- 
ment of  a  family.     His  anecdotes  are  cot  enough  characteristk 
of  his  personages  ;  and  bis  scenes  in  familiar  li&,  are  illustrated 
father,  by  apothegms  than  by  incidents.      Jn  truth,  the  most 
pleasant  passages  of  Ins  works,  are  those  traditionary  sayings  or 
t!intenccs^  v hicli  he  had  the  g^ood  fortune  to  collect  iu  conver-sa- 

tiou^. 
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t.ion.  If  we  advert  to  J^iogenes  Tv.tci  t'mSj  m  ho  (n(>nrly  a  cciUin y 
after  Plutarch)  presiinieil  to  tip]?roa(h  the  throshokls  of  the 
l^hjlosophcrs,  but  hclHom  t-utercfl  their  (IwcHing.s  with  t-fieet ;  vm 
:^U■d\\  have  looked  into  aliuosl  all  the  vohuiK-.s  ol  the  Cirerk  ami 
Roinau  biogra|)iiy. 

And  of  these  volumes,  how  very  .small  a  portion  vas  orliiinal, 
the  result  of  actual  observation  ?  \V  ho,  if  we  except  'f'acitii.s, 
had  even  tin  o]iportuuily  oi  describing  his  hero,  as  his  nlatiou 
or  his  frietid  ;  of -representing  hiui,  in  all  the  varieties  of  attitude 
and  actroii?  Wlio^  if  we  except  Taeiiits,  could  have  even  done 
justice  to  contenjporary  merit,  by  a  full  aDdjxrlert  delineatiem  ? 
Uut  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  age  in  which  tlie  hiitorian  lived, 
would  not  admit  of  biognij)liical  portraiture. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  retinement  of  more  modern  times,  to 
produce,  what  we  have  termed,  original  i>iogvaphy:  And  of  this, 
there  arc  .two  descriptions;  the  lives  uf  eminent  persons,  >vr.itttu 
l)y  their  acr|iiain{auce  or  friends  ;  and  the  liveii  of  such  clMraelcis, 
written  by  tltemselves. 

I'or  the  tirMtj  the  most  woithy  of  notice,  in  th.is  countrv,  are 
Mason's  Ciiay,  liosw ell's  Johnson,  TeiguiiVou'.U's  Sir  William 
Jones,  Ha\ ley's  Lives  of  Milton  and  Cow  per,  o.iid  l*'orbe'3's 
J.ieatiie*.  Of  the  second  description,  Hume's  Life  of  himself, 
stands  the  foremost ;  and  Cumberland's  is,  unqfjcstionably,  a  fas- 
cini!iting  woik.  But,  for  a  more  agreeable  &[!ecimen  of  self- 
biography,  we  must  look  to  another  country,  and  to  the  illustrious 
age  of  the  Medicis.  'f'hat  Benvenuto  Cellini -f-  was  one'  of  the 
brightest  oraauients  of  the  Florentine  school,  and  that  he  wrote 
a  memoir  of  himself,  will  probably  be  recollected.  But  that 
this  uieaipir,  tranelattnl  from  the  Tuscan  by  Nugent,  was  in- 
scribed to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  not  so  generally  knG\wi+. 
Peiliaps  we  shall  have  to  lament,  that  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds  wiut 


*r  It  is  obvious,  that  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  (which  resembles 
tlie  Life  of  Agricola)  and  Isliddleton's  Cietro,  are  not  to  be 
included  in  what  we  have  called  original  biography.  Nor  in  our  . 
numerous  biographical  colieetions,  (from  Wood  s  AthenaE;,  to  the 
Biograpliia  IJritannica)  is  there  much  of  what  the  authors  either 
*•  saw  or  felt."  Yet,  in  Johnson'i;  Lives  of  the  Poets,  the  Life  of 
Savage  is  a  tine  specimen  of  originality. 

f   Tlmanu^  was  also  his  own  biographer. 

j:  "  To  Sir  .lo.shua  lleynolds,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
this  Lite  of  Lenveniito  Cellini,  a  Florentine  Artist,  distinguished 
su  umob  by  tlie  Vixriety  of  his  Adventures,  and  JSinguUtrity  of  his 
Character,  ae  by  his  admirable  Skill  m  the  Arts  which  lie  professed, 
is  (dedicated,  by  bis  most  oL>etlieni;  Ser  \U!t, 

TUOMAS  NuGi-.-.T." 

not 
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not  also  his  own  biograuher.     With  this  intimation,  we  at  once 
proceed  to  the  work  before  us. 

As  it  is  the  production  of  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua,  it  comes,  qf 
course,  under  the  first  description  of  original  biography.  And 
it  doubtless  contains  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes.  But  these 
anecdotes  are  so  inartititially  strung  together,  or  radier  have  so 
little  connection,  that  the  pe-?forn)ance  assimilates  nuich  more 
to  a  bundle  of  bon-mots,  or  witticisms,  or  "  felicities  jnoz/cr," 
than  to  the  character  of  a  regular  composition.  With  a  few  of 
these,  our  readers  may  be  aunised  :  the  anecdotes  are  so  perfectly 
independent  on  each  other,  that,  they  will  look  quite  as  well  here 
as  elsewhere ;  they  are  in  no  danger  of  drooping  from  transplai]- 
tatiou. 

*'  To  give  some  idea,"  says  Mr.  Northcote,  "  of  the  state  of  the 
Arts,  when  Sir  Joshua  visited  the  Capital,  (14th  Oct.  1741.)  it 
nuist  be  observed,  that  Hudson  was  then  the  greatest  p?-inter  in 
England ;  and  the  qualification  that  enabled  him  to  hold  this 
decided  pre-eminence,  was  the  ability  of  prmlucing  a  likeness  with 
that  kind  of  address,  whicii,  by  the  vulgar,  is  considered  as  flattering 
to  the  person.  Bui,  after  having  painted  the  liead,  Hudson's  geniqs 
failed  him;  and  \\e  was  obliged  to  apply  to  one  Vanliaaken  to  put  it 
pn  the  shoulders,  and  to  finigh  the  drapery;  of  both  which  he  was 
hiniself  totally  incapable.  Unluckily  Vanliaaken  died,  and,  for  a 
time,  Hudson  was  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  feared  he  must 
have  quitted  his  lucrative  employment :  he  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  another  drapery-painter,  named  Roth,  who, 
though  not  so  expert  as  the  former,  was  j'et  sufficiently  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  manufactory. 

*'  Such  were  the  barren  sources  of  instruction,  at  the  time  when 
Reynolds  first  came  to  Lendoii,  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Hudson  i  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  of  Hudson,  that  though 
not  a  good  painter  himself,  yet  out  of  his  school  were  produced 
several  very  excellent  ones,  viz.  lieynolds,  I\iortinier,  and  Wright 
of  Derby,  Avho  at  that  time  formed  a  matchless  triumvirate.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Hudson's  instructions  wrere  evidently  not  of  the  firt;t 
rate,  nor  his  advice  to  his  young  pupil  very  judicious.;  when  \ve  find, 
that,  probably  from  pure  ignorance,  instead  of  directing  him  to 
study  from  the  antique  models,  he  recommended  to  him  the  careful 
cnpi/infr  of  Gnercino's  chuni^iiig.",,  thus  trifling  his  time  away ;  tliis 
^lstanCe  serves  to  shew  tlie  deplorable  state  of  the  Arts  in  this 
country:  however,  the  youthful  and  tractable  pupil  executed  his 
fask  with  such' skill,  that  many  of  those  early  productions  are  noAv 
preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in  this  kingdom  ;  most  of 
which  are  actually  considered  as  originals  by.  tliat master.  He 
could  not  escape,  indeed,  without  the  ordinary  fate  of  excellence, 
that  of  exciting  jealousy  even  in  the  breast  qf  his  master  ;  who,  as  it 
)S  related,  having  seen  an  head,  painted  whilst  he  was  yet  a  pupil, 
^a-om  an  elderly  female  servant  in  the  family,  in  which  he  discovered 
'  •    '  4    '      •  ■   '  a  taste 
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a  taste  superior  to  that  of  tiie  painters  of  the  day,  foretold  the 
future  success  of  his  pupil ;  but  not  without  feeling  and  after- 
v,;ards  displaying  in  his  behaviour  to  his  young  rival,  some  strong 
symptoms  of  that  ungenerous  passion  *."     P.  12. 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  tlint  we  have  detected  in  our  artist 
'*  some  strong  svm[)toin.s"  of  jealousy  or  envy.  But,  before  we 
specify  ihent,  we  shall  j)roceed  with  our  anecdotes.  7'he  f<jliow- 
iog,  as  relating  to  Mr.  Pope,  is  worth  insertion.  It  reminds  us 
of  tlie  respect  paid  to  Virgil^  on  his  appearance  at  the  l^oniau 
IJK^atre. 

-  "  When  young  Reynolds  first  came  tt»  London,  he  was  sent  by 
his  master  to  make  a  purchase  for  him  at  a  sale  of  pictures,  and  // 
being  a  collection  of  some  consequence,  the  auction-room  was  un- 
CDmmonly  crowded.  Reynolds  was  at  tlie  up])er  end  of  the  room, 
near  the  auctioneer,  when  he  perceived  a  considerable  bustle  at  the 
farther  part  of  the  room,  near  the  door ;  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count for,  and  at  first  thought  somebody  had  fainted,  as  the  crowd 
and  heat  were  so  great.  Ilorvever,  he  soon  heard  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pope,"  whispered  from  every  mouth,  for  It 
was  Mr.  Pope  himself  who  then  entered  the  room.  Innnediately 
every  person  drew  back  to  make  a  free  passage  for  the  distinguisheci 

*  Malone's  account  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  first  visit  to  the  Capital," 
does  not  exactly  iigree  with  Northcote's  :  nor  does  our  biographer 
give  himself  the  trouble,  to  point  out,  or  to  reconcile  the-diiiereiice. 
"  His  propt'nsity,"  says  Malone,  "  for  his  fascinating  art,  growing 
daily  more  manifest,  his  father  thovxghtlit  to  gratiiy  his  inclination  : 
ai)d,  whvw  he  was  not  much  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  ou 
Oct.  IHth.  (St.  Luke's  day)  171-0,  he  uas  placed  as  a  pupil  undev 
Mr.  Hudson,  who,  t'oough  but  an  erdinar}'  painter,  uas,  ihe  most 
distinguished  artist  of  that  time.  After  spending  a  few  ycaj-s  in 
London,  which  he  e'n)ployed  /)i  acqitiring-the  rudhneiits  of  his  art., 
on  some  disagreement  with  his  master  about  a  very  slight  matter, 
lie  (in  1743 >  removed  to  K'evonshire;  where,  as  he  tald  we,  lie 
passe<l  aixnit  three  years,  in  company  from  whom  little  iaiprove- 
ment  coilhl  be  got.  When  he  recollected  this  jieriod  of  his  life, 
he  always  spoke  of  it,  as  so  much  time  tluT-wn  away,  as  far  as 
related  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  anil  of  manlcind.  After 
S'ome  little  dissipation,  he  sat  down  seriously  to  t'le  study  and 
practice  of  liis  art.  And  he  always  considered  the  (hsagreement 
which  induced  him  to  leave  Mr.  Hudson,  as  a  veiv  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance; since  by  this  means,  he  was  led  to  <leviatu  from  thp 
t«mene^s  and  incipidity  of  his  mister,  anil  to  form  a  manner  of  his 
Own."      ?»!alones  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  Vol.  I.  p.  vi.  vii. 

Mr.  Northcote  insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  represen- 
tation; "  ]/it  ho  true,"  says  he,  "  that  Sir  J.  really  laujeiit-U  his 

Jl>sS  Oi'tjCK,"'  u-C.  p,   15, 
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poet,  and  all  those  on  each  ?ifle  held  out  their  hands  for  hirn  to 
touch  as  he  passed ;  Reynolds,  althouo^h  not  in  the  front  row,  put 
out  his  hand  also,  under  the  arm  of  the  person  who  stood  before 
him,  and  Pope  took  hold  of  his  hand,  as  he  likewige  did  to  all  as  he 
passed.     This  was  the  only  time  that  Reynolds  ever  saw  t\vA\,  great 

wardht Pity  that  Pope  had  not  known  the  future  importance  pf 

the  hai^d  he  then  received  in  his  own  !"     P.  13. 

J\t  P.  57,.  &G-.  Mr.  Northcote  speaks  of  the  so  much  celc- 
braed  picture  of  Garrick,  between  Trai^edy  and  Coinedy. — I'lie 
Prottus  j)J:iyfulnes.s  of  Garrick  is  here  well  ilhistrated. 

'?  IJavid  Garrick  ^at  n^any  times  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  dif; 
f^rent  portraits.  At  one  of  those  si'ttmgs  he  gave  a  very  lively  ac-: 
count  of  hif.  having  sat  once  for  his  portrait  to  an  indifferent  pain- 
ter, whom  he  wantonly  teazed;  for  when  the  artist  had  worked  on 
the  face  till  he  had  drav.n  it  very  correctly,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  time^ 
(Jarrick  cauoht  an  opportunity, "whilst  the  painter  was  iiot  looking 
at  him,  totally' to  change  his  countenance  and  expresision',  when  the' 
poor  painter  patiently  w^orked  ftn  to  alter  the  picture,  and  make  it 
like  what  he  saw ;  and  when  Garrick  perceived  that  it  ivas  thus  al- 
tered, he  seized  another  opportunity,  and' changed  his  countenance 
to  a  third  character,  which,  when  the  poor  timtalised  artir-t  peff 
ceived,  he,  in  a  great  rage,  threw  down  his  pallet  and  pencils 
on  the  iioor,  saying,  he  beheved  he  was  painting  from  the  deyil,  a«d 
would  do  no  iirore  to  the  picture-''     P.  58. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Pope's  ''  Fan,"  is  a  very  triflipg 
onf.  But  it  Nvas  Poj>e's  Fan;  and  therelore  we  do  not  object 
to  it, 

*'  Mo^t   persons  xetnember  the  lines  by    Pope,    which  be^in 

thus  :  . '     ■ 

"  Come  gentle  air,  th'  ^"Eolian  shepherd  said, 
While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shiide." 

*'  These  verses,  it  is  well  known.  Pope  sent  to  Miss  Marth^ 
]81ount ;  accompanied  with  a  fan,  on  which  he  had  painted  tl^e  story 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  from  a  design  of  his  o\vn  invention,  with 
Uie  motto  '  Aura  Veni.* 

"  Alter  the  death  of  Miss  Blount,  this  fan,  with  other  effects, 
was  sold  by  public  auction,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  sent  a  person 
to  bid  for  it,  as  far  as  thirty  guineas  ;'  but  the  man  who  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  Commission,  mistook  the  mark  in  the  catalogue,  and 
thought  it  could- mean  Tio  more  than  thirty  shillings,  as  that  suni 
seemed  a  very  sufficient'price  for  a  fan.  As  it  sold,  however,  for 
about  two  pounds,  he  lost  the  purchase;  but,  luckily,  it  was  bought 
by  a  dealer  in  toys,  and  Sir  Joshua  got  it  by  giving  him  a  reason- 
able profit  on  his  bargain.  The  fan  was  afterwards  stolen  from 
him."     P.  124. 

The 
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The  decision  of  tlie  conlest  between  Zeuxis  and  Pan  liaslus,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  here  repeated:  but  KeyuoUis's  Macaw 
would  have  given  the  palm,  ptihaps_,  to  Mr.  iSorthcote. 

*'  In  the  early  part  of  the  time  that  I  passed  vvith  Sir  Joshua  as 
his  scholar,  I  had,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  painted  the  portrait  of 
one  of  the  female  servants  ;  but  my  performance  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  a  strong  likeness. 

"  Sir  Joshua  had  a  large  Macav/, which  he  often  introduced  into 
his  pictures,  as  may  be  Keen  from  several  print-s.  This  bird  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  was  always  kept  in  the  dining-parJour,  where 
lie  became  a  nuisance  to  this  same  house-maid,  Nvhose  department 
it  was  to  clean  the  room  alter  him  ;  of  course,  they  were  not  upon 
■very  good  terms  with  each  other. 

"  The  portrait,  when  finished,  was  brought  into  the  parlour,  one 
day  after  dinner,  to  be  shown  to  the  family,  that  they  might  judge 
of  the  progress  1  had  made.  It  was  placed  against  a  cluiir,  while 
the  Macaiv  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  rfH)rn,  so  that  he  did  not, 
immediately  perceive  the  picture  as  he  walked  about  on  the  floor; 
but  y.licn  he  turned  round,  and  saw  the  ieatures  of  his  enemy,  he 
quick!}'  spread  his  wings,  and  in  great  fury  ran  to  it,  and 
stretched  himself  up  to  bite  at  the  face.  Finding,  however,  that  it 
did  not  movCj  he  then  bit  at  the  hand,  but  perceiving  it  remain  iua-- 
nimate,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  picture  behind,  and  then,  a« 
if  he  had  satjfied  his  curiosity,  left  it,  and  walked  again  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  ;  but  whenever  he  turned  ivbout,  and  again  saw 
the  picture,  he  would,  with  the  same  action  of  rage,  repeatedly  at- 
tack it. 

"  The  experiment  was  afterwards  repeated,  on  vai'ious  occasions, 
in  the  presence  of  Edmund  Bun;e,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
and  most  qf  Sir  Joshua's  friends,  and  never  failed  of  success;  and 
what  made  it  still  more  remarkai)!e  was,  that  when  the  bird  was 
tried  by  any  other  portrait,   he  took  no  notice  oi'  it  whatever.'^ 

P.  \rs. 

It  was  with  much  concern^  that  we  read  the  next  anecdote. 
"  If  it  be  true/' there  was  too  much  ground,  we  fear,  for  the  iiur 
pulatiqu  of  envy  and  nipan  jealousy  to  poor  Goldsmith. 

"  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  allegorical  picture,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua,  representing  tl)e  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Beatfie.  The  Doc- 
tor is  io  his  university  drc.-iss  as  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  his  volume  ca 
the  Inmiutability.  of  Truth,  under  his  arm.  The  Angel  of  Truth.  \i 
going  before  hini  aiidbeatir.g  down, the  Vices,  Envy,  Falsehood,  &c- 
waich  are  represented  by  a  groupe  of  iigures  falling  at  his  approach, 
and  the  priucip;ii  head  in  this  group  is  njade  an  exact  likeness  of 
Voltaire.  Vvhen  Dr..  Ggldsmitli  ctdled  pri  Sir  Joshua  and  saw  this 
picture,  he  was  very  indignant  at  it,  and  remonstrated  v.-itli  him> 
saying.  It  very  ill**becoines  a  man  of  your  eminence  and  cha  • 
facterj  Sir  Joshua,  to  condescend  to  be  u  mean  flatterer,  or  to  wish 
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to  degrade  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  hefore  so  mean  a  •voriter  as 
Dr.  Beatfie  ;  for  Dr.  Beattie  and  his  book  togetlier,  will  in  the 
space  5t"  ten  years,  not  be  known  ever  to  have  been  in  existence, 
but  your  allegorical  picture,  and  the  fame  of  Voltaire,  will  live  for 
ever  to  your  disgrace  as  a  flatterer.''     P.   188. 

We  were  affected  by  what  follows.  In  the  st}le  and  manner, 
there  is  an  amiable  siiuplicity. 

"  On  the  I'ithofMay,  1776,  I  took  mi/  leave  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  to  take  my  cJiance  in  the  world,  and  we  parted  with  great 
cordiality  ;  he  said  I  was  perfectly  in  the  right  in  my  intentions, 
and  that  he  had  been  fully  satisfied  with  my  conduct  whilst  I  had 
been  with  him  ;  also,  that  he  had  no  idea  I  should  have  staid  with 
him  so  long :  but  now,  added  Sir  Joshua,  to  succeed  in  the 
art,  you  are  to  remember  that  something  more  is  to  be  done 
than  that  which  did  formerly  ;  Kneller,  Lely,  and  Hudson,  will  not 
do  now."  I  was  rather  surprized  to  hear  him  join  the  former  two 
names  with  that  of  Hudson,  who  was  so  evidently  their  inferior  as 
to  be  out  of  all  comparison. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  quit  such  a  residence  as  Sir  .Joshua's  with- 
out reluctance,  a  house  in  which  I  had  spent  so  man}'  happy  hours, 
and,  although  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  what  I  did  in 
this  respect  was  right,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  act^ 
ing  for  myself  on  the  stage  of  life,  yet  to  leave  that  place,  which 
was  the  constant  I'esort  of  all  the  eminent  in  every  valuable 
quality,  without  an  inward  regret,  v/as  not  in  my  power. .  It  is  a  'me- 
lancholy reflection  even  at  this  moment,  when  one  considers  the 
ravages  a  few  short  years  have  made  in  that  unparalleled  society 
which  shone  at  his  table,  noAv  all  gone."     P.  ^Si. 

Yet  the  impression  h  ft  on  our  minds  by  these  little  narrativ  s, 
IS  far  from  favociridjlt-  to  the  aullsor.  Tiiougii  certainly  collect€d 
o)j  the  spot — and  iheretore  claiming  the  merit  of  origiriality,  tiiey 
are  Xold  in  so  spiiilUsy  a  maimer^  that  they  look  as  if  they  had 
lost  llieir  vividness  by  having  come  to  us  at  second  hand.  The 
\^li<;le  coniplexionj  indeed,  of  the  woik  is  colourless.  It  seems 
to  be  i\\\ii  wiitcr's  opinion,  in  reference  to  Sir  Joshua,  that  eu- 
^hiislctshl,  though  *^'  Irequenlly  found  to  accompany  a  secondary 
jank  of  gcniu-j  is  never  conjoined  with  the  first."  In  confoiiiiily 
to  this  notion,  we  believe  he  has  writttMi  tl  e  memoir,  in  de- 
wribiiig  bir  Joshua's  feelings,  on  his  introduction  to  the  Vatican, 
it  were  natural  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  animation,  /it  the  tirst 
sight  of  Haffaelle's  works.  Sir  Joshua  experienced  littleor  no  plea- 
sure. Bui  it  should  seent  fiom  Norlhcotc,  that  disappointed  as 
he  was,  he  readdy  acquiesced  in  his  disappointment.  Hjs  mind 
was  not  in  that  perturbed  state,  which  we  m.ight  have  anticipated 
in  an  artist,  whose  imagination  had  been,  for  so  many  years,  de- 
|i"hted  by  the  ^deal  views  of  Kaffaelie.     Such  was  very  naturally 
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anticipated  by  Mr.  Mason,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of 
that  highly  hiiisbed  poem,  **  The  English  Garden." 

"  Ye  youtlis,  whose  sympathetic  souls 


Would  taste  those  genuine  charms,  which  faintly  smile 

In  my  descriptive  song,  O  visit  oft 

The  finished  scenes,  that  boast  the  forming  liand 

Of  these  creative  Genii !    Feel  ye  there, 

What  Reynolds  felt,  when  first  the  Vatican 

Unbarr'd  her  gates,  and  to  his  raptur'd  eye 

Gave  all  the  gotUike  energy  that  flow'd 

From  JNIichacl's  pencil ;  feel  what  Garrick  felt 

When  first  hebreathd  thesoulof  Shakspearc's  page." 

This  is  a  beautiful  passage.  Yet  Mr.  Northcote  has  the  con^ 
iideuce  to  say,  that  it  is  an  *'  excellent  instance  of  the  mock- 
heroic,  though  intended  as  very  serious,  and  very  exquisite. 
Surely  (he  exclaims)  the  genius  of  affectation  is  never  so  busy, 
nor  triiunphs  half  so  much,  as  when  he  attends  at  the  elbow  ofhia 
iavourite  poets,  and  makes  them  so  speak. "-^-"  The  affectation 
in  these  lines  (he  adds)  appear  still  moie  gross,  when  we  recur  to 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  character  of  him  to  whom  they  allude, 
or  compare  them  with  those  which  were  last  recited."  P.  170. 
The  linos  to  which  we  are  referred,  are  some  very  indifferent 
verses  by  Miss  F.  Reynolds.  We  here  suspect  some  private 
pique  :  and  an  iiividious  reflexion  on  Mason  at  p.  305,  tends  to 
corroborate  our  suipicion.  "  If  the  world  owe  any  thing  to  Mr. 
Mason  for  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  they  are  partly  indebted- 
for  it  to  Sir  Joshua."  It  is,  doubtless,  an  elegant  Iranslalicm. 
JNlr.  M alone  has  printed  it,  entire,  among  Sir  Joshua's  works. 
The  character  of  i^ir.  Mason,  as  a  poet,  is  surely  too  well  esta- 
biisht<l,  to  he  shaken,  for  a  moment,  by  hypercritical  spleen 
oi  prejudice. 

That  Mr.  Northcote  should  speak  slightingly  of  Malone,  we 
less  wonder,  asMidone  may  be  considered  as  a  rival  biographer. 
We  l(\-un  fiom  liis  own  "  honest  coiifcs.<loii"  (us  he  calls  it)  that 
lie  could  not  endure  Sir  Joshua's  praises  of  Malone's  Shakspearc. 
He  *' J'l'lt  a  dcgret)  uj' irritation  at  hearing  eulogies  so  unme- 
rited *." 

In  Xorthrote's  opinion,  Malone's  Account  of  Sir  Joshua  is  but 
*'  a  .v/,\^/i//."  Yet  ue  think  Malone  a  most  powerful  rival  to 
the  new  fiiemoriaiiijt.  For  if  wc  expunge  all  the  superfluities  in 
.{.he  book  before  ^us-^all  that  is  here  borrowed  from  Malone  and 
others,  sve  shall  reduce  the  original  biography  of  Northcote  with- 
-. , . ■ . 

*  See  Preface,  pp.  I.  III.  and  Memoirs,  pp.  5,  G,  7,  8,    ll,  38, 
J  82,  J  83. 
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^^  a  very  small  compass.  The  narrative  of  Sir  Joshua's  life  is 
interrupted  in  almost  every  page  by  imr>ertineut  digressions  afid 
quotations.  Analysis  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  which  Mulone 
lias  given  U8  entire,  are  here  obtruded  upon  u?,  and  a  great  part  of 
^ialone's  biographical  notes  printed  iji  a  sn)ail  type,  are  here 
exalted  into  the  teskj  all  contributing  to  swell  the  dimensions  of 
the  volume  *. 

With  respect  to  the  style  and  language  of  Mr.  Northcote,  our 
readers  must  have  long  since  perceived,  that  they  have  no  pre- 
jtension.s  to  the  merit  of  "  Ireedoin/'  or  of  elegance. 

The  preface  is  very  ill  written. — "  Not  reading  it  over,  till 
finding  it  accidentally/'  p.  49,  a  sample  of  inelegance  fre- 
qnejitly  occurring. — At  j).  50,  he  ridicules,  8cc.  (aju.  11  ho 
ridicules? — ''  He  was  7tuifk  an  cud  of,  by  a  violent  death,"  p. 
lis.  — "  Feeling  so/-f,"  201. — "It  sometimes  happened,  that 
jars  would  arise."     P.  26?. 

Jn  short,  we  are  by  no  means  satisljed  with  this  performance. 

*  We  consider  either  as  superfluous  or  as  ill-placed,  the  account 
of  Baker,  pp.  4,  5.— of  liis  futlicr,  pp.  17,  18. — and  of  the  Voyaqe, 
pp.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.-^ali  about  Astlej,  pp.  2.5,  2Q.— lliu- 
biliaCy  p.  30.— Sir  W,  Chambers,  pp^  31,  32.—  Liotard,  pp.  3J,'  3.5. 
— lloubiliac,  p.  ^S,  4'1'. — The  papers  in  Idler,  pp.  ,50,  51,  52,  all 
about  Johnson's  Prtface,  pp.  51,  55,  56. — Mr.  Mudge,  63, 
64,  65. — East  Indies,  p.  (;7,  68. — Exhibtion,  pp.  '/4,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79 — Johnson's  Shakspeare,  pp.  80,  81,  S3,  84,  85,  8b", 
87,  88. — Mr.  J'arry,  p.  5)4,  <i5.— Analysis  of  Discourse,  p.  103, 

10J-,  105— Dr.  Franklin's  Ode,   107,   108.— Hail's  Song,   110 

Baretti's  well  known  story,  115. — ^tibout  Goldsmitn,   119 Aha. 

lysis  of  Discour.se,  120,  121,  122,  123.— Epitaphs,-  126,  127.— 
Bernard's  Verses,  130,  131,  132.  — Analjsfs  ofDisc  133,  J3}', 
135,  136,  137.— Eroni  Malone  and  Boswell,  139,  140.— Anec- 
dotes, 142,  143,  141-,  145,  Mb",  147.— Analysis,  157,  158,  159, 
160,  16i,  162,  163,  164.— Dr.  Willis's  Poem,  p.  167.— Miss 
Ile^^lolds's  Verses,  p.  168,  169.— Analysis,  170,  171,  172,  173. 
—Lines  from  Dante,  176,  177,  178. — Ail  about  Beattie,  ,18*^, 
190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  202.— About  Goldsmith,  204, 
205,  20y,  207,  20S,  213,  214.— Analysis,  214,  215,  216.— 
Analysis,  21-6,  247,  248, ,  2 1.9.— Analysis,  261,  262 — Analy- 
sis, 266.— From  Malone,  270.— Warton's  Poem,  271,  272,  273.-— 
[Erratum  in  tliis  beautiful  Poem  which  we  all  possess,  ivretched  for 
wiJEATHED.]— Analysis,  274,  275,  276,  277. — About  Opie,  285, 
286,  287.— Analysis,"  291,  292.— Mr.  Moser,  293,  294.— Gold- 
smith, 300. — Verses,  311.— Testimonies,  cSrG.S15,  316,  317. — Ana- 
lysis, 31 S.— Verses,  329.— Anaij-^ig,  834,  335,  336,  837.— Verses, 
3.54,  355,  356,  357  —Analysis,  360,  361.— Account  of  Funeral,  a« 
iiO-Iidott6,  pp.  374,  37.5,  376,  377,  3'f8,  379,  330,  381^,  382,  383» 
384. — Verses,  3S5,  "SSQ,  387. 
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And  we  have  s|>(^ken  of  our  author  with  less  reserve,  as  be  h?>lh 
hiiHsell"  iistd  -su  very  htllc  creniony  in  sptiikiiig  v-f  otlirrs.  'I  he 
b«'st  part  or'  the  Memoir  is,  evidently  uhtre  ?vir.  Nortlieole 
AvnicAas  tui  arti.'it.  An»l,t"  leave  as  rav()>nHl)l«  ai»innires.sioir  of 
the  Mork  on  the  re■.^■€l«r'.^  inim\  iis  we  pos.sibl>  e»it,  we  shall  here 
-insert  the  ^  professioiuil  eha-ructer  ot  Sir  Joshua. 

"  To  the  sn''intieur,  the  truth,  and  .simplicity  of  Trtian,  and  to 
the  daring   strength  of  iienibrantlt,    lie   has  united  the  eluistenes.s 
and  delicacy  of  Vasidykw.     Delighted  with  thy  picturesque   beau- 
ties of  ilnbcnf!,    he  was   the,  first  that  attempted  a  bright- and  gt»y 
back  ground  to  portraits ;  and  defying  the  dull  and  i^iorant  rule* 
"Ofhis   master,  at  a  very   early  period  of  lite,    emancipated  his  art 
from  the  shackles  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered  in  tlie  school 
of  iludrion.     There  is,  however,  every  reason   to  believe,  tliiit  he 
very  rarely  copied  au  entire  picture  of  any  master,  thougli  he  cer- 
tainly did  imitate  the  excelleiit  parts  of  many: ;   uvad  his  versatility 
ill 'this  respect    was  equalled  only   by  the  suiCeptihility  ofhis  fee!- 
iTig.=!,    the    quickness    of  his    comprehension,,  and  the  ardor  which 
prompted  his  etlorts.     II is  pictures   in  general  possess  a.  degree  of 
merit  superior  to  nierc  portraits;  they  assume  the  rank  of  history. 
Hie  portraits  of -."hen  are  distinguished  by  a  ccrfaia  air  of  digniiy, 
arid  those  of  uoa7en  and  diii(h-eiv  by  a  grace,  a  beau.ty,  and  simpli- 
city, v>;hich  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpass.ed.     Na 
painter  ever  gave  so  couvpletoly,  as  hhiKself,  that  momentary  fasci- 
lUiuing  expression,  that  irresistible  charnv,  which  aecompanieii  and 
denotes  "^tlie   Cynthia  of  the  minute.''     In  his  attempts  to  give 
thawicter  where  it  did  not  exist,   he   has  sometime;^  h)st  hkenesS; 
but  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  portrait  were  often  co«)pehsated  by  the 
beao.t.y  ofthe  picture.     The  attitudes  of  lu';;  figures  sk-e  generally 
full"  oi''gj-ace,  e.n&Cj  and  propriety,  he  couUl  throw  them  into  the 
bolues't  ^-aricltlons,  and  he'oiien  ventures  on  ppstuies,  wliich inferior 
p:\intei;i  coqld.  not  execute  ;  or  which,  ifat:ie>npleu,  wouUl  inevita^- 
bly  destroy- their  crecht.     Ilisi.  chief  aim,  however,  miis  colour  ami 
effect ;  and  these  he  aluiiys  varied  as  the- subject  required,    Wlu-it- 
ever  dl'ficiencieS  there  may  be  in  the  design  of  this  great  master, 
'no  one  at  itny  period  better  understood  the  principles  of  colouring; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  carried  this  branch  of  his  art  to. a  very 
high  degree  of  {>erfection.     Ujs   lights  display  the  knowledge  he 
posse&-ed,  and  with  sliade  lie   conceals  his  defects.     Whether  we 
consider  the  power,  the  brilliancy,  or  the  form  of  his  lights,  the 

*  We  shoukl  have  beijn  glad  to  possess  a  annpkte  life  of  -Sir 
Joshua  Rej'nolds.  A  life  self-written,  and  com. nented  upi>n  after- 
v.ards  by  an  impartial  acquaint;mee,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  biography — uniting  the  two  descriptions. 

We  could  state,  on  unquestionable  autiiority,  some  facts  in  thi 
privat&Ufti  of  .Sir  Joihua,  and  eriumerate  several  incidents,  without 
n-hich  (and  much  more)  his  }>icture  must  j'cmain  unfinished. 

transparency 
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transparency  of  his  shadows,  with  the  just  quantities  of  each,  arm 
the  harnaony,  richness,  and  full  effect  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  not  only  far  transcended  every  modern  master,  hut  that  his 
excellencies  in  these  captivating  parts  of  paiiiting,  vie  with  the 
wor4cs  of  the  great  models  he  has  emulated.  The  opinioYi  he  has 
given  of  liaffaelle,  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  himself; 
"  that  his  materials  were  generally  borrowed,  hut  the  noble  struc- 
ture was  his  own."  No  one  ever  appropriatejl  the  idea*  of  others 
to  his  own  purpose  with  more  skill  tliau  Sir  Josliua.  lie  possessed 
the  alchemy  of  painting,  by  converting  whatever  he 'touched  int<> 
gold.  Like  the  bee  that  extracts  sweets  from  the  most  noxiouS 
tlowers,  so  his  active  observation  could  see  every  thing  pregnant 
ivitli  a  means  of  improvement,  from  the  wooden  print  on  a  conmion 
ballad,  to  the  highest  graces  of  Parmegiano.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
painter  that  ever  went  before  him,  from  whom  he  has  not  derived 
some  advantage,  and  appropriated  certain  excellencies  with  judici" 
ous  selection  and  consummate  taste.  Yet  after  all  that  can  be  al- 
leged against  him  as  a  borrower  of  forms  from  other  miisters,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  engrafted  on  them  beauties  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  severest  critics  indeed  must  admit,  that  his  manner 
is  trul}'  original,  bold,  and  free.  Freedom  is  certainly  one  of  hh 
principal  characteristics  ;  and  to  this  he  seems  often  to  have  sacri- 
ficed every  other  consideration.  He  has,  however,  two  manners; 
his  early  pictures  are  without  those  violent  freedoms  of  execution 
and  dashes  of  the  pencil,  being  mord  minute  and  more  fearful,  but 
the  colouring  is  clear,  natural,  and  good.  In  his  latter  and  bolder 
works,  the  colour,  thougk  excellent,  is  sometimes  more  artificial 
than  chaste. 

"  As  an  historical  painter,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
which  he  holds  in  the  line  of  portraiture.  The  compositions  of  his 
portraits  are  unquestionably  excellent,  whilst  his  historical  pictures 
are,  in  this  respect,  often  very  defective.  They  frequentl}'  consist 
of  borl-owed  parts,  which  are  not  always  suited  to  each  other. 
Though  many  times  inaccurate,  and  deficient  in  the  style  of  draw- 
ing, they  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  possess  great  breadth,  tastej 
jmd  feeling,  and  many  of  them  fine  expression.  His  light  poetical 
pieces  much  excelled  those  of  a  narrative  or  historical  charac-' 
tcr,"     P.  387.  •     '" 

To  this  Vokime  is  prefixed  an  engraving  of  Sir  Joshua,  from 
a  di awing  by  Jackson.  But  to  his  works  is  prefixed  an  engrav- 
ing  from  a  painting  by  hiinself. 

We  cannot  but  repeat  our  legret,  that,  as  he  painted  his  ovfn. 
portrait,  he  had  not  written  his  own  life. 
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Society  is   under   no   trifling  obli^^ations  to    tlie  in^jennity 
of    those    persons   who    from    time    to     time     contribute    by 
their  exertions  to  the  removal  of  that  manvaise  hoiitc,  which  is 
the  i!atiun;il  characteristic  at  a  fnst  introduction,  or  to  the  relief 
of  that  insutterablc  langour,  which  is  the  inseparable  attendant 
on  a  protracted  tete-a-tele,  where  the  private  stock  of  the  parties 
is  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  public  resources  of  the  com- 
pany are   on  the  cv«  of  a  bankruptcy.      Lord   Byron  has   done 
much  within  these  la;-.t  three  months  to  furnish  the  fashionable 
world  with  materials  for  discussion,  and,  if  report  says  true,  will 
probably  continue  his  subscription  to  the  stock  of  general  con- 
versation :  but  notwithstanding  his  Lordship's  exertions,  many  a 
long  and  tedions  interval  still  remains  to  be  suppHed ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  coiupulation,  we  cannot  reckon  the  Bride 
of  Abydos  and  the  Corsair  together  at  more  than  a  quarter  of 
au  hour,  the  cancelled  pages  and  their  consequences  at  ten  mi- 
nuies,  and  the  character  of  the  author,  and  all  his  former  works, 
at  tive  minutes  more, — there  will  still  remain  a  space  of  perhaps 
two  hours  at  a  dinner  party  to  be  supplied.     When  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Lord  Byron  has  displayed  itself  in  that  most  fatal  of  all 
symptoms  on  the  tace  of  one's  neighbour,  a  suppressed  yawn, — 
then  it  is,  that  at  the  name  of  "  Patronage"  the  energies  of  the 
soul   are  revived,  the  features  are  rouzed  into  attention,  and  a 
fresh  tide  of  discussion  again  floats  the  stranded  vessel.     We  can 
hardly  recollect  a  novel  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  so  strong  a  degree,' and  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt, 
but  that  in  the  more  remote  parts   of  our  island  its  circulation 
will  be  proportionately  extended.     Upon  the  appearance  of  so 
successful  a  candidate  for  general  applause,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  "those  who  claim  any  influence  over  the  [)ublic  ?nind  to  ascer- 
tain the  grounds  upon  which  its  reputation  is  founded,  and  strictly 
to  examine  the  probable  consequences  of  its  favouiable  reception 
on  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  the  age.     W^here  the  return  made 
to  the  public  for  its  admiration  and  applause  is  the  inculcation  of 
false  ideas,  either  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  morality,  the 
hiWH  of  taste,  or  the  delineation  of  character,  it  is  the  oflice  of 
criticism  to  expose  the  errors,  and  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  such 
representations,  and  to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency  which 
may  result  from  their  universal  reception. 

The  influence  of  a  novel  upon  the  generality  of  its  readers  has 
been  much  undervalued;  it  was  once  considered  as  a  relaxation 
only  for  the  minds  of  the  studious,  and  aiuonj«ntary  resource  for 
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empty  volalility,  or  lliougb.tkss  indolence.  But  in  the  very  rS' 
laxiilion  of  the  minii  from  severer  pursuits,  it  frequently  happens 
that  its  avenues  are  guartied  with  less  .caution,  and  a  facility  of 
approach  is  allowed  to  various  impressions  anil  ideas,  wiiich  in 
lis  more  tenacious  and  active  ntoments  would  not  be  permitted. 
■To  the  dissipated  and  to  ihe  idle  a  novel  is  of  itself  a  study  ;  and 
though  its  tenure  in  the  memory  is  but  of  smidl  duration,  some 
impression  on  the  talntia  ram  of  such  a  mind  will  still  remain_j 
and  the  ideas  which  it  art'ords  will  often  be  preserved,  long  aftei 
the  pages  of  otic  triHmg  story  have  been  forgotten  in  the  follies 
of  another.  So  much  has  this  power  been  acknowledged  of 
hite,  that  it  is  ncnv  the  fashion  to  interweave  history,  morality^ 
and  religion  into  the  text. of  a  novel,  and  to  render  what  was  in- 
teivded  only  ais  a  refuge  for  the  indolent,  a  vehicle  of  instruction 
and  a  means  of  improvement.  All  tiiese  circmnstances  call  for 
a  strict  examination  of  the  principles  of  those  works  which  have 
so  p.owerful,  thougij  imperceptible,,  an  nttluence  on  the  public 
mind,  lest  popularity  &lio«l<i  be  mistaken  for  truth,  and  what  was 
Mrit(en  for  the  purpose  of  nniusemenl  or  instruction  should  be- 
come the  fruitful  source  of  false  notions  and  erroneous  ideas. 

To  the  morahty  of  Miss  Edgeworth  we  can  raise  no  objec- 
tion. The  n.ost  innocent  and  spotless  mind  would  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  as  pure  as  wheit  it  commenced  its  re- 
search. But  if  from  the  pages  befoie  us  we  sliould  form  ota" 
estiniate  of  men  and  manners,  we  sliould  find  wvrselves  betrayed 
-into  very  false  conceptions  of  what  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
oar  o\^n  immediate  knowledge,  and  into  very  dangerous  misap- 
.j)rehensions  on  tisbjects  of  no  mean  nor  trivial  importance.  The 
truth  of  her  colouring,  and  the  fidelity  of  her  portraiture  in  many 
of  her  scenes,  render  us  the  more  easy  victims  of  deception  itt 
others,  where  reality  is  lost  in  iiction,  and  natuie  is  disguised  by 
the  grossest  caricature. 

Tlie  scene  is  laid  throughout  in  the  highest  life,  and  seWwin 

descends  even  to  the  inferior  appendages  of  the  fashionable  world. 

The  story  is  simple,  and  is  intended  rather  to  introduce  and  tO» 

support  the  characters,  than  to   exxite  attention  in  tiie  mind  <jf 

tln^  reader  from  its  own  peculiar  interest.     A  vessel  is  driven  on 

the  coast  of  Hampshire,  having  on  board  a  diplomatist  tVom  a 

foreign  court.     In  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  wreck,  he  loses. 

a  packet  ©f  letl^ers  entrusted  to  his  care.   These  letters  are  found 

by  Commissioner  Falconer,  who  decyphers  theii*  contents,  antl-dis- 

covers  that  they  contain  some  important  documents  respecting  a» 

intrigue  in  the  cabinet  of  this  country  against  the  interests  of 

l^ord  Oldborough,  its  Prime  Minister.  The  Commissioner  makes 

.luQv6.  O.  acquunted  with  its  contents;  and  as  a  reward  for  this 

.important  service,  both  Ive  and  his  whole  family  ui"e  taken  under 
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liis  Lortlshlp's  patronage  aiid  protection.  Ills  eldest  son  is  ap~ 
pointed  Stcrelary  to  the  Minister,  and  afterwards  Envoy  to  a 
foreign  eomt ;  his  second  son  is  made  a  Dean,  and  his  third  a 
Colonel  in  the  army.  In  the  course  ot  the  history,  the  first  enters 
into  a  cabal  against  his  puuon,  and  the  tliird  is  tried  by  a  conit 
martial  for  u;ross  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner !S  induced  to  forge  the  M  inister's  hand  and  seal  in  promises 
of  places  and  employments,  to  support  her  expencesin  fashion- 
able life;  after  the  detection  of  which  Lord  Oldhorough  resigns; 
the  Commissioner  is  ruined,  and  his  duiighters  having  failed  iu 
all  their  matrimonial  schemes,  are  returned  on  his  hands.  As  u 
contrast  to  these,  the  family  of  tlie  Percys  are  introduced.  The 
father,  though  ejected,  by  tlie  viliuiny  of  an  attorney,  from  his 
paternal  es;ale,  refuses  to  enlist  hhnself  under  the  banners  of 
Lord  Oldboroiigh,  who  is  his  private  friend.  His  three  sons, 
the  one  in  the  army,  the  second  in  the  law,  and  the  other  in  me- 
dicine, rise  by  merit  alone  to  the  highest  eminence  in  tiieir  se- 
veral professions:  his  two  liaughters  are  both  marritid  to  men  oi" 
rank  and  fortune;  and  the  story  concludes  with  the  recovery  of 
his  paternal  estate,  through  the  exertions  of  his  son.  Lord  Old- 
borough  retires,  like  the  Count  Duke  in  Gil  Bias,  to  solituile 
and  seclusion;  and  without  much  reason  why  or  wherefore,  sud- 
denly finds  himself  blessed  with  one  of  the  inferior  characters  of 
the  tale,  as  a  son  by  a  former  marriage. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  the  history  is  Lord 
Oldborough,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country.  His  character 
is  founded  upon  that  of  our  immortal  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt.  'I  here 
is,  how  ever,  in  the  copy  a  coldness  and  reserve  which  was  never 
to  be  found  in  the  great  original.  The  opening  scene  is  well 
imagined,.and  powerfully  drawn. 

*'  Lord  Oklborough,  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
the  Commissioner  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  retired  with  him 
into  his  study,  rang,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted on  any  account  till  supper.  The  servant  informed  his 
Lordship  that  such  and  such  persons,  whom  he  had  appointed,  were 
waiting. — '  I  cannot  see  them  till  to-morrow,' — naming  the  hour. — 
The  servant  laid  on  the  table  before  his  Lordship  a  huge  parcel  of 
letters. — Lord  O.  with  an  air  of  repressed  impatience,  bid  the  man 
send  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Drakelow, — looked  over  tlie  letters,  wrote 
with  a  pr^neil,  and  with  great  dispatch,  at  the  back  of  each— met 
Mr.  Drakelow  as  he  entered  the  room — put  the  unfolded  letters  al- 
together into  his  hands — '  The  answers,  on  the  back — to  be  made 
out  in  form — ready  for  signature  at  six  to-morrow.' 

*'  '  Yes,  my  Lord — May  I  ask ' 

"  '  Ask  nothing,  Sir,  if  you  please — I  am  busy — you  have  your 
itiuections.' — Mr.  Drakelow  bowed  submissive,  and  made  his  exit 
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with  great  celerity.  '  Now  to  our  business,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  his 
Lordship,  seating  himself  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Falconer,  who  im- 
mediately produced  M.  de  Tourviile's  papers. — It  is  not  necessary, 
at  this  period  of  our  story,  to  state  precisely  their  contents  ;  it  is 
iBufficient  to  say  that  they  opened  to  Lord  Oldborough  a  scene  of 
(diplomatic  treachery  abroad,  and  of  ungrateful  duplicity  at  home. 
From  some  of  the  intercepted  letters  he  discovered  that  some  of  his 
colleagues,  who  appeared  to  be  acting  along  with  him  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality,  were  secretly  combined  against  him,  and  w^re  car- 
rying on  an  underplot  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  popularity,  favour, 
place,  and  power. — The  strength,  firmness  — hardness  of  mind  which 
Lord  Oldborough  exhibited  at  the  moment  of  this  discovery,  per- 
fectly amazed  Mr.  Falconer.  His  Lordship  gave  no  sign  of  asto- 
nishment, uttered  no  indignant  exclamation,  nor  betrayed  any  symp- 
toms of  alarm  ;  but  he  listened  with  motionless  attention,  when  Mr. 
Falconer  from  time  to  time  interrupted  his  reading,  and  put  him- 
self to  great  expence  of  face  and  lungs  to  express  his  abhorrence 
of  '  such  inconceivable  treachery.'  Lord  Oldborough  maintained 
an  absolute  silence,  and  waiting  till  the  Commissioner  had  ex- 
hausted himself  in  invective — would  point  with  liis  pencil  to  the  line 

in  the  paper  where  he  had  left  off,  and  calmly  say *  Have  the 

goodness  to  go  on. — Let  us  proceed.  Sir,  if  you  please.'  The  Com- 
missioner went  on  till  he  came  to  the  most  important  and  interesting 
point,  and  there  glancing  his  eye  on  his  intended  patron's  profile, 
which  was  towards  him, — he  suddenly  stopped. — Lord  Oldborough 
raising  his  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  leaned,  turned  his  full 
front  fiice  on  Mr.  Falconer.  '  Let  me  hear  the  whole,  if  you 
please,  Sir. — To  form  a  judgement  upon  any  business  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  whole  before  us. — You  need  not  fear  to  shock  my 
feelings.  Sir. — I  wish  always  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  are.' 
Mr.  Falconer  still  hesitating,  and  turning  over  the  leaves. — '  As 
my  friend  in  this  business,  Mr.  Falconer,'  continued  his  Lordship, 
*  you  will  comprehend  that  the  essential  point  is  to  put  me  as  soon 
as  possible  in  possession  of  the  facts. — Then  I  can  decide  and  act. 
— If  it  will  not  fatigue  you  too  much,  I  wish  to  go  through  these 
papers  before  I  sleep.'  •■■ 

"  *  Fatigue!  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  in  the  least cannot  be 

fatigued. — But  the  fact  is  I  cannqt  go  on — for  the  next  pages  I 
have  not  yet  deciphered— the  cipher  changes  here.'  Lord  Old^ 
borough  looked  much  disappointed,  and  provoked,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  pause,  calmly  said, — *  What  time  will  it  take,  Sir,  to  deci- 
pher the  remainder?'  The  Conjuiissioner  protested  he  ^did  not 
know, — could  not  form  an  idea, — hii  and  hi;s  son  had  spent  many 
hours  of  intense  labour  on  the  first  papers,  before  he  could  miike 
out  the  cipher, — now  this  was  a  nev.-  cipher  probably  niore  difH- 
cult,  and  whether  he  could  make  it  out  at  ail,  or  in  what  time,  he 
was  unable  to  say.  Lord  O.  replied,  *  Let  us  understand  one 
another  at  ence,  •  Commissioner  Falconer,  if  you  please  ;— My 
maxim  is,  and  the  maxim  of  every  man  in  public  life  is,  or  ought  to 
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l^e^ — serve  me,  and  I  will  serve  you, — I  have  no  pretensions  to 
Mr.  Falconer's  friendship  on  any  other  grounds,  I  am  sensible  ;  nor 
on  any  other  grounds  can  he  have  a  claim  to  whatever  power  of 
patronage  I  possess.  But  I  neither  serve,  nor  will  be  served  by 
halves. — IMy  first  object,  is  to  make  myself  master,  as  soon  as  pos- 
.sible,  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  in  your  hands ;  my  next,  to 
secure  your  inviolable  siicrecy  on  the  whole  transaction.' 
'  "  The  Commissioner  was  going  to  make  vows  of  secrecy  and  pro- 
testations of  zeal,  but  Lord  O.  cut  all  that  short,  with — '  Of  course, 
of  course,' — pronounced  in  the  dryest  accent ; — and  went  on,  with 
— *Now,  Sir,  you  know  my  object;  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
fJtate  yours  ? — You  will  excuse  my  abruptness  ;  time,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, is  every  thing. — Do  me  and  yourself  the  justice  to  say 
at  once,  what  return  I  can  make  for  the  service  you  have  done,  or 
may  do,  me  and  the  government.' 

**  *  My  only  hesitation  in  speaking,  my  Lord,  was — * 
"  *  Have  no  hesitation  in  speaking,  I  beseech  you.  Sir. — ' 
*•  I  besceshy  in  tone,  was  in  effect,  *  I  command  you,  Sir ;' — And 
Mr.  Falconer,  under  the  influence  of  an  imperious  and  superior 
mind,  came  at  once  to  that  point,  which  he  had  not  intended  to 
come  to  for  a  month,  or  tQ  approach,  till  after  infinite  caution  and 
circumlocution. 

■   **  '  My  object  is,  to  push  my  son,  Cunningham,  in  the  diplomatic 
line,  my  Lord, — and  I  wl^h  to  make  him  one  of  your  secretaries.* 

"  The  Conmiissioner  stopped  short,  astonished  that  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  had  ab3olutely  passed  his  lips,  and  in  such 
plain  words ! — but  they  could  not  be  recalled, — he  gasped  for 
breath, — and  began  an  apologetical  sentence,  about  '  poor  Mr. 
Drakelow,  whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  injure,  or  displace. — * 

"  '  Never  raind  that  now,  time  enough  to  think  of  Drakelow,* 
said  Lord  Oldborough,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, — then 
stopping  short, — '  I  must  see  your  son,-  Sir.' 

"  '  I  will  bring  him  here  to-morrow,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.' " 

We  have  given  this  scene  at  full  length,  as  we  consider  that  it 
displays  considerable  ability,  and  is  t!ie  most  successful  attempt 
of  OUT  authdrcss  in  pourtrayiug  the  features  of  a  high  diplomalic 
cliaractcr.     In  nmny  other  parts  of  ihe  tale,  she  has  fallen  veiy 
far  slinrt  of  her  mark,  and  instead  of  a  faithful  portrait  of  nature, 
litis  prescnled  us  with  the  eccenliicity  of  an  overdrawn  caricature. 
Fielding,  in  one  of  his  prefatory  chapters,  has  observed,  that  he 
was  admitted'  l>ehhvd  t!ie  scenes  of  this  gieat  theatre  of  nature;' 
a^id  that  no  iriTin  owAw  to  wiite  anv  thing  besides  dictionaries  and 
spclling-boolcs,  who  has'  not  this  privilege.     Our  authoress  has' 
certainly  enj(n'ed  at  times  this  enviable  i'l^beny,  but  it  is  only  when 
the  '^  School  for  Soandal/'  or'thc  "'  Iiisbtnan  in  London,"  has- 
been  acted,  that  this  license  h.as  been  allowed  her.     Whenever 
the  mazes  of  female  intrigue  are  to  be  traced,  we  know  of  v.o 
one  who  more  happily  combines  the  power  of  folio  whig' them  ui 
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al!  their  intricacies,  with  the  art  of  disjjlaying  their  perplexities  in 
the  fiiost  hmiinous  point  of  view.  She  is  both  the  Da'tlakis  who 
constructed  the  labyrinth,  and  the  Ariadne  who  \^ith  her  clue 
unravels  its  windings.  \^  here  the  Irish  character  is  to  be  dehne- 
ated,  her  countrymen  thenischcs  will  bear  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  fidelity  and  the  strength  of  the  portrait.  But  where  Diplo- 
macy is  brought  upon  the  .stage^  she  has  evidently  been  but  a 
spectatress  of  the  drama;  she  has  not  been  admitted  behind  the 
curtain,  to  converse  with  these  heroes  of  the  tragi- comedy  of  life, 
and  to  view  them  unmasked  in  all  their  native  colours.  By  her 
natural  sagacity  she  has  penetrated  some  few  degrees  beyond  the 
view  of  a  common  eye;  she  has  conceived  with  much  acnteness 
the  probable  construction  of  the  mighty  machine  of  state,  and 
she  has  displayed  her  representation  of  this  fancied  model,  with 
her  usual  adroitness.  'Ihe  whole  is  varnished  over  with  certain 
diplomatic  phrases,  and  common-place  state  tricks,  w  hich  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  picture  draw  n  from  nature.  But  w  hen  we 
proceed  to  examine  it  by  the  mirror  of  truth,  we  shall  find  that 
one  half  is  the  fiction  of  her  own  prolific  mind,  and  the  other  half 
collected  from  the  scraps  of  diplomatic  anecdote,  which  have  been 
supplied  by  some  ape  of  his  superiors,  in  the  shape  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  We  know  not  whence  ISliss  Edgeworth  re- 
ceived her  information  on  this  part  of  her  subject,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  a  higher 
source  than  one  cf  tlie  gentlemen  above  mentioned. 

\N  hoever,  ihereipre,  shall  iurm  his  notions  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue from  the  pages  bef»^e  us,  will  have  formed  a  very  erro- 
neous estimate  of  public  life  :  and  lie  who  shall  imagine  that 
this  novel  has  enlarged  his  conceptions  and  extended  his  views 
on  the  im[)orlant  subjects  r)f  governmciit  and  state  policy,  will 
have  impressed  his  mind  with  ideas  of  a  very  false  and  dangerous 
tendency.  His  knowltdge  will  have  rather  been  contracted  than 
expanded  by  this  partial  admission  into  the  secrets  of  office,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  person's  ideas  of  the  magnificence  of 
a  palace  will  be  narrowed,  who,  from  a  comprehensive  view  of 
its  external  grandeur,  shall  be  admitted  within  the  door^  to  be 
confined  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  the  inferior  apartments.  That 
some  such  intrigues  as  Miss  Edgeworth  has  described  must  exist 
in  the  complicated  machine  of  government,  we  may  readily  allow  ; 
but  that  all  government  is  a  mass  of  such  corrupt  and  disgraceful 
cabal,  v\e  must  as  strenuously  deny.  In  a  free  country,  there 
must  neces  arily  exist  a  more  free  and  exalted  principle  of  state 
policy;  to  suppose  the  contrary  is  a  libel  upon  public  virtue; 
but  in  perfect  conformity  w  ith  this  notion,  there  may  exist, 
among  those  who  choose. to  forfeit  their  liberty  by  prostituting 
themselves  as  the  touls  of  corrupliou,  a  state  of  slavish  depend- 
ence 
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ence  and  low  cabal.     We  freely  acknowledge  llie   existence  of 
tliis,  as  of  anv  other  moral  evil,  but  we  will  as  boldly  assert,  in 
contradiction  to  the  coiicliisions  which  would  generally  be  drawn 
by  the  readers  of  Miss  F.dgeworth's  t;;Ic,  that  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  the  extended  range  of  public  life,  which  necessarily  pre- 
cludes the  eiijoyuRMit  of  tl:at  honourable  inde])endence,  \Ahich  is 
the  birthright  of  an  Englishman.      :\  very  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  persons  of  those  engaged  in  political  pur- 
suits, will  present  a  number  oi  characters,  from  the  cabinet  mi- 
nister to  the  lowest  clei  k,  uninfluenred  bv  the  sordid  motives  of 
petty  intrigue,  a;Ki  unimpeaclied  no  less  in  public  than  in  private 
estimation  and  honour:  who,  although  they  may  have  owed  their 
promotion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  patrunage  which  in  these 
}>ages  is  held  u[>  to  reprobation  and  contempt,  have  neither  dis- 
graced then-  {/Htrons  nor  themselves.      Lvst,  however,  we  should 
be  considered  as  opposing  assertion  onlv  to  assertion,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  other  portraits  of  professional  character.     Very  few  of 
our  readers  can  observe  without  a  smile  the  palpable  absurdities  in 
which  our  authoress  is  involved,  when  she  attempts  to  describe 
the  process  of  legal  investigation,  or  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
We  fear  also  that  she  will   be  convicted  of  having  passed  the 
bounds  of  all  probability  in  her  views  of  the  medical  profession. 
We  believe  that  no  one  of  common  sense  would  call  in  two  phy- 
sicians to  a  tumour  on  a  child's  nose;  nor  can  we  esteem  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  our  authoress  at  a  very  high  rate,  when  she 
informs  us  that  this  tumour  arose  from  a  piece  of  green  silk,  so 
slightly  lodged   in  the  nostril  as   to  be   displaced    l)y  a  pinch  of 
cephalic  snutf.     Yet  upon  this  incidejjt  is  founded  the  reputation 
of  her  young  physician,  who,  of  course,  is  to  rise  by  merit,  and 
not  by  patrofiage.     Now  if  such  enors  are  to  be  discovered  in 
her  porfraitiuesof  two  professions,  which  a'c  not  so  far  removed 
from   the  sphere  of  general  society,  but  that  the  generality  of 
readers  can  detect  and  expose  them,  can  we  reasonably  believe 
that  her  views  of  a  profession   still   farther  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  those   engaged  in  common   life  are  le5S  caricatm-ed, 
he*-  coiiceptions  less*  erroneous,  or  her  notions  leas  absurd:    She 
may  have  collected  with  some  accuracy  the  official  c.mt  of  clerks 
and  secretaries,  but  witif  the  mighty  mazes  of  polities,  aird  the 
mysteries  of  govcrnUient,  she  is  thnroughly  unacquainted. 

To  descend  to  a  point  of  taste,  can  a  ureuter  absurdity  be  com- 
mitted than  the  introduction  of  Lord  Oldborough  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  at  a  period  which,  aeci>rding  to  various 
incidents  of  real  existence  mentioned  in  the  tale,  cannot  be  placed 
at  more  than  five  years  since?  Not  to  mention  the  palpable 
error  of  introducing  a  diplomatic  character  from  a  German 
Gmu't,  who  mixes  with  the  intrigues  of  the  British  Cabinet,  at 
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the  very  time  when  we  were  notoriously  e\c],uderl  from  al!  inter- 
course with  the  coptinenta!  powers.     Besides,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  probability  necessary  to  the  exjsteuce    of  any  fiction, 
even  of.  a  fairy  taje  ;  bist  here  our  aiilhoress  has  tried  her  strength 
not  only  against  a  host  of  probabihtits,  but  even  against  possi- 
bihty  itself.     Our  very  senses  inform  us  that  Lord  Oldborougk 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  prime  minister  of  this  country  four 
years  ago ;  our  njemory,  our  gratitude,  our  affection,  bear  an 
invincible  testimouy  to  the  existence  of  another  and  a  greater 
pilot  at  the  helm  of.  state.     The  name  of  Perceval  is  not  so 
soon  effaced  from  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  ;  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  man  is  loo  warm  within  our  breasts  to  admit  of  the  cold 
substitution  of  a  fictitious  personage  in  that  high  office.     The 
Avhole  assemblage  indeed  of  non-existent  characters  and  names 
raise  an  incredulous  disgust  in  the  mind  of  every  sensible  reader. 
The   Duke  of  Greenwich,  the  Marquis  of  Twickenhaui,  Mr.. 
Secretary  Cope,,  as  high  officers  of  state,  can  create  no  ideas 
beyond  those  of  ridicule  and  absurdity.     Were  the  Battle  of  Vit- 
toria  dramatized,   it  would    sufficiently  shock  our    credulity   to 
witness  its  representation  in  the  presence   of   the   Marquis  of 
\YelIington   in  the  stage  box,  and  to  indulge  ourselves  in   the 
comparison  of  the  real  and  fictitious  heroes  of  the  field.     But  to 
see  the  command  of  the   forces  at  Vittoria  given  to  an  Earl  of 
Birmingham,  or  a  Marquis  of  Turnham  Green,  before  the  face  of 
the  hero  himself,  would  exceed  the  power  of  any  oidinary  pa- 
tience to  endure.     Yet  in  this  very  situation  stands  the  reader  of 
these  vohunss ;  he  must   have  forgotten  his  own  existence,  and 
that  of  the  world  around  him,  before  he  can  give  to  the  events 
there  recorded   the  credit  commonly  due  to  a  fairy  tale,  or  a 
ghostly  romance.    We  do  most  earnestly  entreat  Miss  Edgeworth 
not  to  mispend  those  H^'iities,  which  she  so  eminently  possesses, 
in  inculcating  false  notions  of  government  and  state  policy,  nor 
to  expose  her  ignorance,  in  dressing  out  a  clerk  or  secretary  in 
the  cast-off  cant  and  fictitious  trappings   of  a  prime   minister. 
When  Le  Sage  disclosed  the  secrets  of  a  Cabinet,  he  wisely  en- 
veloped tliem  in  the  dress  of  a  foreign  country :  nor  even  under 
that  protection  did  he  venture  to  unfold  those   secret  springs  of 
action,  with  which  it  is  impossible,  even  for   the  historian  of  a 
minister's  private   life,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.     Gil  Bias 
relates  the  events  as  they  passed  before  him  ;  he  saw,  what  it  is 
perfectly  credible  he  should  see  ;  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  person 
of  herself,  not  of  her  hero,  penetrates  into  the  very  sources  of 
iutiigue  ;  she  sees  what  with  common  eyes  she  never  could  have 
seen;    she  know&  what  it  is  impossible  she  could  ever  hava 
know  n. 

But  we  have  a  still   heavier  charge  to  bring  against  our  au* 
ihoress,  on  a  much  more   sucred  and  important  subject,     \V«- 
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€n!cr  our  serious  protest  ii'^^ainst  hei;*  misrepresentations  of  the 
liighe.st  characters  of  tlie  church,  of  the  means  by  which  i)re- 
fermeut  is  procured^  and  of  tlie  motives  by  N\hicli  cliuich  pa- 
tronage is  regulated,  "^riiat  there  is  scarcely  a  religious  senti- 
ment throughout  her  four  volumes,  we  arc  not  surprized  ;  we 
should  indeed  have  been  more  gralilied  had  some  few  turn?  in 
the  conversations  or  incidents  reminded  us  that  the  events  re- 
corded took  place  in  a  Christian  country;  though  of  religious 
novels  we  iiave,  at  hest,  but  a  very  duubiful  opinion.  We  can- 
not, however,  suffer  the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  church  to 
be  held  up  to  open  ridicule,  without  exposing  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  such  a  profanation  to  the  cause  of  religion  itself 
within  these  kingdoms.  We  are  unable  to  divine  what  motive 
could  have  induced  ISIiss  Edgeworth  to  present  to  the  reader 
such  a  picture  as  the  following. 

"  At  some  high  festival,  Buckhurst  Falconer  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Bisliop.  Now  Bishop  Clay  was  a  rubicund,  full  blown, 
short-necked  prelate,  with  the  fear  of  an  apoplexy  continually  be- 
fore him,  except  when  dinner  was  on  the  table — And  at  this  time  i^ 
a  dinaer  was  on  the  table,  rich  with  every  dainty  of  the  season  that 
earth,  air,  and  sea  could  provide.  Grace  being  first  said  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Bishop  sat  down,  '  richli/  to  e^ijoy.'' — But  it  happened 
in  the  first  onset,  that  a  morsel  too  large  for  his  Lordships  capa- 
cious swallow  stuck  in  his  throat. — The  Bishop  grew  crimson — 
purple — black  in  the  face. — The  Chaplain  started  up,  and  untied 
his  neckcloth. — The  guests  crowded  round,  one  offering  water,  ano- 
ther advising  bread,  another  calling  for  a  raw  *2g^,  another  thump- 
ing his  Lordship  on  the  back. — Buckhurst  Falconer  ran  for  the 
bellows,  and  applying  the  muzzle  directly  to  the  prelate's  ear,  pro- 
duced such  a  convulsion  as  expelled  the  pellet  from  the  throat  with 
a  prodigious  explosion,  and  sent  it  to  a  mighty  distance.  The 
Bishop,  recovering  his  breath  and  vital  functions,  sat  up,  restored 
to  life,  and  dinner — he  eat  again,  and  drank  to  Mr.  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner's good  health,  with  tb.anks  for  this  good  service  to  the  church, 
to  which  he  prophesied  the  reverend  young  gentleman  would,  in 
good  time,  prove  an  honour.  And  that  he  might  be  in  some  mea- 
.«ure  the  means  of  accoaiplishing  his  own  prophecy,  Bishop  Clay 
did,  before  he  slept,  which  was  immediately  after  dinner,  present 
>Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer  with  a  living  worth  4001.  a  year  ;  a  Iivi\?g 
which  had  not  fallen  into  the  Bishop's  hands  above  half  a  day,  and 
which,  as  there  were  six  worthy  clergymen  in  waiting  for  it,  would 
necBSsarily  have  been  disposed  of  the  next  morning." 

Of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  scene,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  tolerated  by  iht-  gallery  at  the  Olympic  Pavil- 
lion.  Tlie  incident  is  disgusting,  the  language  gross,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  usual,  physically  iu)pos>ible.  But  when  in  the 
fictitious  personage  of  a  prelate  of  our  Church,  it  is  intended  to 
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cast  a  slur  upon  the  whole  of  that  venerable  bodj',  it  calls  for 
iiiore  particular  notice  than  the  indelicacy  of  the  scene  would 
othervvi'<e  permit  us  to  expend.     We  shall  put  one  simple  ques- 
tion to  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  the  groundwork  of  our  animadver- 
sions.    Can  she  name  any  one  prelate,  not  only  of  those  now 
living,  but  of  those  who  have  sat  on  the  bench  since  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  Mujesty,  who  cither  in  characier,  manners, 
or  even  in  persona!  appe:irance,  could  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
prototype  of  her  fictitious  Bishop  Clay  ?     Not  even  if  she  were 
as  old  as  Hecuba  herself,  could  s'.e  remember  a  prelate  in  whose 
life  or  conduct  such  an  anecdote  could  find  any   just  foundation. 
We  can  conseicnlioMsly  say,  and  the  whole  nation  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  at  no  time  since  the  days 
of  the  primitive  church,  has  the  hierarchy  been  graced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  men  more  innocent  in  their  lives,  more  unimpeach- 
able in  their  conduct,  or  more  systematically  temperaie  in   their 
enjoyment  of  tire  pleasures  of  this  life.     Whatever  failings  may 
have  existed  among  them,  (for  as  men  they  too  are  liable  to  the 
faults  of  hunumity,)  they   are   not  such  as   Miss  Edgeworth  has 
either  the  power,  or  the   will  to   expose.     If  then   not  a  single 
character  is  to  be  found  among  them,  answering  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  her  representation  of  Bishop  Clay,  we  must  conclude 
that  tile  whole  is  a  deliberate  fabrication;  and  the  calinnny  be- 
comes i!ie  more  gross  and  inexcusable,  as  it  is  intended,  not  to 
satirize  the  intemperance  of  an   individual,  but  to  hold  up  tp 
public  obloquy  and  contempt  a  body  of  men,   whose  high  and 
Jholy  station  might,  in  decency  at  least,  be  supposed  to  protect 
them  against  the  virulence  of  such  an  unprovoked  attack.     But 
the  lives  and  manners  of  our  prelates  need  no   defenders  but 
their  own  innocence ;  they  stand  open  to  public  view,  and  cau 
.speaW  most  powerlully  for  themselves;  ncr  v, hilc  they   are  their 
own  best  protectors,  have  they  aiiy  reason  to  fcur  the  inisrepre- 
ser.tations  of  ignorance,  or  the  venom  of  malignity. 

With  the  private   Jives  of  those  whose  works  arc  before  us, 
we  have  not  the  most  distant  concern  ;    of  i\liss  lulgeworth  we 
have   not  the  slightest  knowledge,  beyond  her  literary  etibrts  ; 
M«  know  not  of  what  religion  she  is,   nor  whether  she  is  of  any 
at  all;  we  are  not  allowed  to  guess  from  what  chmch  she  draws 
her  ideas  of  prelatical  luxury  and  magnificence  :  we  should  only 
advise  her,  as  she  regards  her  own  rcj^utation,  not  to  libel  our 
English   church    by   engrafting   upon  its  higiiest  stations,  vices, 
which,  even  it  in  some  instances  they  have  disgraced  obscure  indi- 
viduals, have  never  in   the  most  distant  degree  characterized  the 
general  body.     With  respect  to  satires  upon  the  Ciergy,  we  cer- 
,  tainly  consider  them  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion 
iisdf ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  few  minds  of  sufficient  strength  to 
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discriminate  between  its  administration  and  its  ministers.    What- 
ever failings  are  injputed  to  the  latter,  are,  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  associated  with  the  former  ;    and  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion  itself  suffers  by  the  vices  attached  to  the  character  of  its 
cnibas.'sadors.     If  this   consideration  should  operate   upon    the 
minds  of  the  Clergy,  so  as  to  restrain  tlicm  from  those  indulp:en- 
cies  which  mijiht  oii'end  the  weaker  brethren,  and  finally  bring 
discredit  on  their  sacred  cause,   it  should  also  operate  on  those, 
who  would  expose  the  order  to  undeserved  contempt;  lest  while 
they  teach  mankind  to  despise  tlse  ministers,  they  should  incline 
them  also  to  disregard  the  administration   of  religious  worship. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Clergy  may  be,  they  should  be  touched 
w  ith  a  delicate  hand ;  the  caustic  applied  should  be  diat  of  the 
least  acrimonious  and  irritating  nature,  not  the  lapis  hifernalis 
of  malignant  caricature.     We  can   smile  with  good  humour  at 
the  boisterous  zeal  of  Thwackum,  the  timid  remonstrances  of 
Supple,   or  the  eccentricities  of  Parson  Adams  ;    but  these  are 
etched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  liave  finished,  in  their 
day,   hints  not  altogether  useless  to  the  body  of    the  Clergy ; 
many  of  whom  have,  we  doubt  not,  from  time  to  time  C(jrrected 
those  little  peculiarities  in  their  conduct,  which  were  so  faith- 
fully and  so  happily  presented  to  their  view  by  that  great  master 
of  Imman  nature.  Fielding.     But  from  the  chaiacter  of  Bishop 
Clay  neither  amusetnent  nor  instruction   can  ever  be  derived ; 
nor  any  other  idea  but  that  of  di.'igust  at  its  indelicacy,   and  in- 
dignation at  its  unnatural  and  unprovoked  absurdity. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  animadversions  on  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  many  conclusions  which  might  result  from 
this  novel,  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  eominendation  and  ap- 
plause. In  proportion  to  her  iailures  in  the  representation  of 
public  intrigue,  is  her  success  in  the  portrait  of  private  mana^u- 
vring.  An  admirable  character  is  (hawn  of  Mrs.  Falconer,  the 
Commissioner's  lady,  and  is  supported  with  much  spirit  through- 
out a /^o/Ji'/Z/'/n///  ball  given  by  her  husband  to  the  friends  of  Lord 
Oldborough's  interest  in  the  country. 

"  Mrs.  Falconer  was  fitted,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  adorn  a 
ball-room,  and  conduct  a  bail.  With  that  ease  of  manner  which  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  and  long  practice  alone  can  give, 
she  floated  round  the  cirele,  conscious  that  she  was  in  her  element. 
Her  eye  with  one  glance  seemed  to  pervade  the  wliole  assembly ; 
her  ear  divided  itself  among  a  multitude  of  voices  ;  and  her  atten- 
tion diffused  itself  over  all  with  equal  grace.  Yet  that  attention, 
universal  as  it  seemed,  was  nicely  discriminating.  Mistress  of  the 
art  of  pleasing,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  shades  of  po- 
liteness, she  knew  how  to  dispose  them  so  as  to  conceal  her  boun- 
daries, and  even  their  gradation,  frona  the  most  skilfiU  observers. 
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The)'  might,  indeed,  have  formed,  from  Mrs.  Falconer's  reccptiotj 
of  each  of  her  guests,  an  exact  estimate  of  their  rank,  fashion,  and 
consequence  in  the  M'orld ;  for  by  these  standards  she  regulated 
her  opinion  and  measured  her  regard.  Every  one  present  knew 
this  to  be  her  theory,  and  observed  it  to  be  her  practice  towards 
others  ;  but  each  flattered  themselves  by  turns,  that  they  discovered 
in  her  manner  a  personal  exception  in  their  own  favour.  In  the 
tm'n  of  her  countenance,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  her  smile,  or  her 
anxiety,  in  her  distant  respect,  or  her  affectionate  familiarity,  some 
distinction  was  discerned  peculiar  to  each  individual. 

"  The  Miss  Falconers  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  room  seemed 
to  have  adopted  manners  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  their 
mother;  attraction  being  the  principle  of  the  mother;  repulsion  of 
the  daughters.  Encircled  amongst  a  party  of  young  female  friends. 
Miss  Falconers,  with  high  bred  airs,  confined  to  their  own  coterie 
their  exclusive  attention." 

A  very  natural  scene  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  ball,  in  which 
the  temper  of  the  daughter  and  the  address  of  the  mother  ap- 
pear in  a  very  prominent  point  of  view. 

"  The  Miss  Falconers  and  their  cotillon  set  were  resting  them- 
selves, whilst  this  country  dance  was  going  on.  Miss  Georgiana 
was  all  the  time  endeavouring  to  engage  Count  Altenbergh  in  con- 
versation. By  all  the  modern  arts  of  coquetry,  so  insipid  to  a  man 
of  the  world,  so  contemptible  to  a  man  of  sense,  she  tried  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  Count.  Politeness  obliged  him  to  seem  to 
listen,  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up  that  sort  of  conversation 
which  is  suited  to  a  ball  room  ;  but  he  relapsed  continually  into 
reverie,  till  at  last  provoked  by  his  absence  of  mind,  Miss  Geor- 
giana, unable  to  conceal  her  vexation,  unjustly  threw  the  blame 
upon  her  health.  She  complained  of  the  "  head-ach,  of  heat,  of 
cold,  of  country  dances !  such  barbarous  things  ! — how  could  any 
one  bear  any  thing  but  cotillons... Then  the  music ! — The  band 
was  horrid — They  played  vastly  too  fast,  shocking !  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  keeping  time... Did  not  Comit  Altenbergh  think  so  ?" 

"  Count  Altenbergh  was  at  this  moment  beating  time  with  his 
foot  in  exact  cadence  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  dancing— Miss 
Falconer  saw  this,  but  not  till  she  had  uttered  her  question — not 
till  it  had  been  observed  by  all  her  companions.  Lady  Frances 
Arhngton  half-smiled,  and  half  a  smile  instantly  appeared  along  a 
whole  line  of  young  ladies. — Miss  Georgiana  suddenly  became  sen- 
sible, that  she  was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  sarcastic  pity  of 
those,  who  but  an  hour  before  had  flattered  her  in  the  grossest 
manner. — She  had  expected  to  produce  a  great  effect  at  this  ball, 
she  saw  another  preferred.  Her  spirits  sunk,  and  even  her  powers 
of  affectation  failed.  The  struggle  between  the  fine  lady  and  the 
woman  ceased.  Passion  always  conquers  art  at  a  coup  de  vtahi. 
Whenever  any  strong  emotion  of  the  soul  is  excited,  the  natural 
cliaracter,  temper,  and  manners,  seldom  fail  to  break  through  all 

that 
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that  is  fictitious.     Those  who  lind  seen  Miss  Georgicina  Falroncr 
only  throii*;!!  the  veil  of  attl'ct.'ttioii,   were  absohitely  jistoiiislied  at 
the' change  which  appeared  when  it  \\;!S  thrown   aside.      By   the 
("onnt  tlie  metamorphosis  was  unnoticed,  for  he  v.-os  intent  on  ano- 
ther object;  but  by  many  of  the  spectators  it  v.asUcheld  with  open 
surprize,   or  secTCt  contempt — She  exhibited  at  tliis  moment  the 
picture  of  a  disappointed  coquet — The  spasm  of  jealousy  h?d  seized 
her  Iieart,  and  unable  to  conceal  or  endure  the  paiii  in  this  convul- 
sion of  mind,  she  forgot  all  grace  and  decorum.     Her  mother  from 
afar  saw  the  danjjer  at  this  crisis  and  cainc  to  her  relief — The  danger 
in  Mrs.  Falconer's  opinion  was,   that  the  young  lady's  want   of 
temper  should  be  seen  by  Count  Altenhergh  ;  she  therefore  carried 
him  o.f  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room  to  shew  him  as  she  said  "  a 
bassoon  player,  who  was  the  exact  image  of  Hogarth's  enraged 
inusician." 

In  her  acquaiutance  with  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  female 

iieart;  Miss   Edgeworth  appears  tjuite  at  home.      Her  peculiar 

excelleuce   is  displayed  in  the  ricest  discrimination  between  the 

various  shades  of  character,  and  the   accuracy  and  s{)irit  with 

which  she  iujparts  to  each  its  own  peculiar  tint.     There  are  very 

few  of  those  who  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  lifej   who  will 

not  iiud  a  faithful  delineation  of  their  own  distinguishing  features, 

in  some  one  of  tiie  various  characters  which  are  introduced  into 

the   tale  before  us.     There  are  very  few   who  may  not  derive 

Biany  useful  bints  to  guard  and  direct  their  own  conduct  in  the 

various   scenes  of  society,  tluough  which  tlu y  are  destined  lo 

pass.     They  will  rise  from   the  perusal  of  these  pages  wiih  a 

contempt  of  the  low  arts  of  fashionable  manoeuvring ;  they  will 

be  taught  to  suspect  themselves  of  the  first  appearances  of  co- 

<^uetry  and  affectation  ;  and  they  will  discern  the  charms  of  tliat 

generous  simplicity,  wliich  while  it  adds  dignity  and  grace  to  the 

iiianners,  warms  and  animates  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  very  faithful  and  there- ' 
fore   a  very  ludicrous  descrijnioti  of  "  private  theatricals"   at 
Falconer  Court. 

"  Lest  we  should  never  got  to  the  play,  we  forbear  to  relate  all 
the  various  frettings,  jealousies,  clashing  vanities,  and  petty  quar- 
rels, which  occurred  between  the  actresses  and  their  friends,  during 
the  getting  up  of  this  piece  and  its  rehearsals.  We  need  meniioa 
only,  that  the  seeds  of  irreeoncileable  dislii<e  were  sown  at  this  time 
between  the  Miss  Falconers  and  their  dear  friends,  the  Lady  Ar- 
lingtons.  There  was  some  ditliculty  made  by  Lady  Anne  about 
lending  her  diamond  crescent  for  Zaras  turban;  Miss  Georgiana 
could  never  Ibrgive  this.  And  I-ady  Frances  on  her  part,  was  pro- 
voked, beyond  measure  by  an  order  from  the  Duke  her  uncle,  ibr- 
bidding  her  to  appear  on  the  stage  :  she  had  some  reasovj  io  sri-pc^ct 
that  Eliis  order  came  in  coaecquence  of  a  treacherous  paragraph  in  ■ 

a  letter 
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a  letter  of  Georgiana's  to  Lady  Trant,  which  weiit  rountl,  through 
Lady  Jane  Granville,  to  the  Duke,  who,  otherwise,  as  Lady  Frances 
observed,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  politics  might  never  have  heard  a 
word  of  the  matter."  Mrs.  Falconer  had  need  of  all  her  power 
over  tlie  muscles  of  her  face,  and  all  her  address  in  these  delicate 
and  difficult  circumstances.  Her  daughter  Arabella  too !  was 
sullen,  the  yofing  lady  was  subject  to  her  brother  John's  fits  of 
obstinacy.  For  some  time  she  could  not  be  brought  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Selima,  and  no  other  was  to  be  had,  she  did  not  see 
why  she  should  condescend  to  play  the  confidante  for  Georgiana's 
Zara,  why  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  her  sister ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Percy,  her  admirer,  not  even  to  be  invited,  because  the  other- 
Percy's  were  to  come. 

"  The  audience  were  now  Iiappily  full  of  themselves,  arranging 
their  seats,  and  doing  civilities  to  those  of  their  friends  who  were 
worthy  of  notice. 

*'  Lady  Trant!  won't  your  Ladyship  sit  in  the  front  row  ?** 

*•  I'm  vastly  well,  I  thank  you." 

*'  Lady  Kew,  I'm  afraid  you  won't  see  over  my  head.'* 

*'  Oh  !  I  assure  you...perfeclly...perfectly..." 

**  Colonel  Spandrill,  1 11  trouble  you... my  shawl..." 

"  Clay,  lend  me  your  opera  glass.  How  did  you  leave  all  at 
Bath  ?"  ' 

'♦  Pm  so  glad  that  General  Petcalf's  gout  in  his  stomach  did 
not  carry  liim  off,  for  young  Petcalf  could  not  have  acted,  you 
know,  to  night — Mrs.  Harcourt  is  trying  to  catch  your  ej'e,  Lad}' 
Kew." 

♦'  All  those  who  were  new  to  the  Theatre  at  Falconer-court,  or 
who  were  not  intimate  with  the  family,  were  in  great  anxiety  to  in- 
form themselves  on  one  important  point,  before  the  prologue  should 
begin — Stretching  to  those  who  were,  or  had  the  reputation  of  being 
good  authorities,  they  asked  in  whispers,  *  Do  you  know  if  there  is 
to  be  an}!-  clapping  of  hands  I — Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  allow- 
able to  say  any  thing  V — It  seems  that  at  some  private  theatres 
loud  demonstrations  of  applause  were  forbidden.  It  was  thought 
more  genteel  to  approve  and  admire  in  silence,  thus  to  draw  the 
line  between  professional  actors  and  actresses,  and  gentlemen  and 
lady  performers.  Upon  trial,  however,  in  some  instances  it  was 
found,  that  the  difference  was  sufficiently  obvious,  without  marking 
it  by  any  invidious  distinction  ****•.  'We  overture  was  finished,  the 
prologue,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Sebright,  was  received  with  me- 
rited applause.  After  a  buz  oi  requests  and  promises  for  copies, 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  tive  first  appearance  of  Zara,  in  the  deli- 
cate sentimental  blue  satin,  was  hailed  with  plaudits  long  and  loud 
—plaudits  which  were  reiterated  at  the  end  of  her  first  speech  ****. 
The  play  went  on— Zara  sustaining  tlie  interest  of  the  scene.  She 
was  but  feebly  supported  by  the  sulky  ^elima. — The  faults  common 
to  uiiprxiciiied  actors  occurred.— One  of  Osman's  arms  never 
moved,  and  the  other  sawed  theairperj>stuiilly,asif  in  pure  despite  - 
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of  Hamlet's  prohibition.  Tlien  in  crossing  over,  Osman  was  conti- 
nually entangled  in  Zara's  robe,  or  when  standing  still,  she  was 
forced  to  twitch  her  train  thrice,  before  she  could  get  it  from  be- 
neath his  leaden  feet.  When  confident  that  he  could  repeat  a 
speech  fluentlj',  he  was  apt  to  turn  his  buck  upon  his  mistress,  or 
when  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  listen  to  his  misti'ess,  he  would 
turn  his  back  upon  the  audience. — But  all  these  are  defects  permit- 
ted by  the  license  of  a  private  theatre,  allowable  by  courtesy  to 
gentlemen  actors  ;  and  things  went  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
— Osman  liad  not  his  part  by  heart,  but  Zara  covered  all  deficien- 
cies. And  Osman  did  no  worse  than  other  Osraana  had  done  be- 
fore him." 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  wliicli  shews  the  au- 
thoress to  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  uninteresting  bustle, 
and  ludicrous  insipidity  of  a  Private  Theatre. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  "  Patronage/'  without  expressing  our 
just  acknowledgments  of  the  amusement  it  has  generally  afforded 
us,  nor  without  contributing  our  share  of  applause  to  the  vivacity, 
the  humour,  and  the  nature  with  which  it  abounds.  If  we  shall 
be  thought  severe  upon  those  parts,  which  we  consider  as  caUing 
for  our  aninuidversion,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  upon 
our  ingenious  and  lively  authoress  that  our  censures  rest  so  hea- 
vily, as  upon  that  Father,  who  could  give  his  paternal  imprima- 
tur, as  the  preface  informs  us,  to  such  palpable  and  dangerous 
misreprcsentutions  of  public  character  and  public  principle. 


Art.  VI.  Remarks  upon  the  si/steniadcal  Chissijication  of 
Manuscripti  adopted  Oi/  Griesbach  in  his  lUlition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  By  liichard  Lawrence,  l^L.D.  Rector 
of  J/ersiiam,  and  of  iStone,  in  the  Count}/  of  Kent.  Ox- 
ford, Parker;  London,  Kivingtons.     181-1. 

IHE  notion  of  a  literal  identity  between  the  present  copies  of 
the  Scripture  and  the  apostolical  autographs  is  a  vulgar  error, 
w  hich  there  are  few  who  now  entertain :  none  who  niav  not  be 
easily  brought  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  unreasonable;  for  it  can- 
not require  any  labour  of  proof  to  expose  the  erroneousness  of 
the  idea,  which  presupposes  that  every  person  who  undertakes 
its  written  or  typographical  coniposition  should  be  inspired. 
But'setting  aside  the  idea  of  its  literal  identity,  the  belief  of  its 
doctrinal  integrity  is  necessary  to  the  reasonable  conviction  of 
every  one's  faith.     For,  a  proof  of  it3  pai  tial  corruption   being 

once 
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once  estabHshed  in  important  matters,  its  cliaracter  for  general 
lidtlity  is  necessarily  involved.  It  is  consequently  natural  that 
we  should  regard  with  jealousy  every  attempt  n  liich  may  affect 
llie  integrity,  or  undermine  tlie  authority  ol'tlie  received  text,  even 
uhere  tlje  ii!Klertakin<>'  is  directed  to  the  obiect  of  brinrins;  it  to  a 
higher  degree  of  correctness  and  purity. 

Among  the  many  a]>!e  and  ieanied  person*?  ■who  have  drrecter! 
their  attention  to  tiiis  object,  and  we  believe  with  ilie  ntniost 
pniity  of  intention,  as  none  have  laboured  with  greater  diligence? 
thafj  iNl.  Grie.'boch,  none  have  given  greater  cause  of  alarm  in 
the  jibertifs  which  have  been  taken  with  the  sacred  text.  The 
ties-ervedly  high  character  wluclt  his  elaborate  work  has  attained, 
aftords  the  justest  cause  of  apprehension  from  its  singular  merit. 
Tiic  comprehensive  brevijy  of  its  plan,  and  the  scrupnlons  ac- 
cuiacy  of  its  execution,  have  long  and  must  ever  conimand  our 
respect.  Such  are  concessions  uhich  we  frankly  make  to  M. 
Gnesbach,  ^^hi!e  we  withhold  our  applause  from  his  critical 
emendations.  Hov\ever  divided  the  opmious  held  on  the  purity 
of  his  text,  the  merit  of  his  notes  is  not  to  be  denied.  i\3  a 
jreneial  and  coriect  index  to  the  great  body  of  Cire.^k  manu- 
scripts, they  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  scholar,  and  neces- 
sary ac(j«isiiiou  to  the  divine.  Indeed,  admitting  his  classification 
uf  manuscripts  to  be  erroneous,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
Si's  text  is  corrupt,  yet  from  the  clear  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  various  readings  are  disposed,  by  merely  varying 
tlie  principle  of  arrangement,  they  may  be  applied  to  any  system 
of  classification,  whenever  a  better  is  devised. 

In  reviewing  a  tract  which  professes  to  undermine  the  credit 
of  a  writer,  whose  repntation  for  accurate  laboriousncss  has  been 
as  hardly  earned,  as  it  has  been  generally  allowed ;  great  allow- 
arK?esraust  be  made  for  that  laudable  zeal  wiih winch  the  under- 
taker may  be  animated  in  writing.  To  this  source,  which  in- 
deed reveals  itself  in  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Lawrence's  tract, 
we,  without  any  hesitation,  impute  some  part  of  the  insinuations 
which  the  second  is  intended  to  convey.  Divested  of  that 
warmth,  \\hich  was  as  pardonable  as  it  was  natural  in  a  writer, 
occupied  as  Dr.  Laurence  in  defence  of  those  rights,  vuhich  no 
nian  can  see  intrenched  upon  without  jealousy,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  this  chapter  might  have  been  omitted,  without  any 
duHkdvautage  to  the  cause,  which  the  learned  author  hasespou.std  j- 
for  the  able  and  candid  critic  whom  it  affects,  by  inipuluig  thcr 
originality  ©f  his  design  to  MM.  Bengel  and  Sender,  Uas  opeulj' 
avowed  *  all   that   this   cliapter   would  prove.     The  remaiHUvg: 

■  "f  Griesb.  Prgef.  Nov.  Te.st.  p.  5.  "  Ego  vero  doctis  nonnulh's 
Bfengelii  observutionibus  adnionitus  earn  viaia  ouatn  Senilerus  iu- 
gredi  cceperat,  quaraque  diuturno  studio  edoctus  miice  veram  ei^se 
perspexerani,"  &c. 
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chapters,  amounting  to  tljree,  demand  our  more  particular  at- 
tention;  of  wliich  chapter  iii.  is  intended  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  M.  Griesbach's  classiticatiun  ;  chap.  iv.  to  propose  a 
new  method  of  classiticatiou ;  and  chap.  v.  to  point  out  M. 
Griesbacli's  inaccuracies  iu  the  execution  of  his  plan  ;  the  whole 
is  concluded  with  a  detailed  exeuipliticationj  added  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. 

To  the  iiid  and  ivth  chapters  our  attention  is  thus  principally 
drawn.  And  in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  id*  a  of  the  sepa- 
rate (.bjects  of  the  writers  before  us,  we  shall  state  them  in  their 
own  wiirds:  Dr.  Lawrence  has  thus  selected  M.  (i  vies  bach* 
exemphtication  of  his  plan. 

"  To  point  out  the  principal  ground  of  his  classification  It  seems 
only  necessary  to  give  the  following  short  extracts  from  his  Sym- 
bolse  Criticae.  Comparing  with  the  quotations  of  Origen  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  manuscripts  denoted  by  the  letter  L,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  '  Quantus  sit  inter  Origincm  et  codicem  L  con- 
sensus, inde  patet,  quod  conveniunt  Inter  se  519'*'.  saltern  (481), 
differunt  autem  non  nisi  261  aut  potlus  202  locis.  Hoc  numero 
demto  ab  illo,  sunersunt  consonantiae  317.  Eandem  igitur  recen- 
sionem  exhibere  codicem  hunc  atque  Originem,  recte  supra  statui- 
rjius,  prccseriim  cum  consentinnt  non  in  soils  minutiis,  ed  quod  casu 
accidere  potuisset,  verum  etiam  in  lectionibus  gravioridus  et  charac' 
teristicis;  sed  neqiie  in  his  tantum  quod  suspicionera  interpola- 
tionis  ex  Origenis  scriptis  movere  forte  posset,  verum  in  literarum 
quoque  apicibiis  et  rninutissimis  discrepantiis.'  In  proof  also  that  the 
manuscript  A  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
he  thus  states  the  affinities  of  its  various  readings:  '  E  varianti- 
bus  lectionibus  e  codice  A  decerptis  110  consonant  Origenianis, 
60  autem  ab  his  ditferunt.*  Upan  the  excess  therefore  of  the 
agreements  above  the  disagreements  discoverable  in  various  read- 
ings of  a  manuscript  it  is  that  his  system  is  founded.  Such  tlien 
being  the  grounduork  of  his  system,"  &c.     P.  28,  29. 

But  in  this  couclusion  of  Dr.  Lawrence  we  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  believing  IvL  Griesbach  would  not  have  concurred. 
For  in  tills  deduction  he  is  supposed  to  form  his  calculation 
upon  a  numerical  coincidence,  whereas  he  expres&ly  insists  on  a 
characlerislic  affinity  in  tiie  various  readings.  ^Vnd  this  he  justly 
considers  as  nut  consisting  niereij,  in  the  more  importani.  read- 
ings, but  in  tlie  more  injuute,  for  they  aLo  may  be  charac- 
teristic. 

In  fact,  ^L  Griesbacli's  plan  appears  to  have  been  literally  this ; 
he  tirst  calculated  the  /««//it?r/(t//aftinU".ey,  arid  finding  them  impor- 
tant from  the  excess  of  the  agreements  he  thence  investigated  whe- 
ther they  were  characteristic  ;  and  fix>m  Ijnding  them  such,  de- 
termined the  class  of  the  manuscript.     And  tliis  statement  of  his 

mode 
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mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objections  raised  against  his  dassiiication  by  Dr.  Lawrence^  and 
to  the  mode  of  preof  by  which  they  are  substantiated.  For 
while  the  character islic  peculiarities  are  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion which  is  made  of  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts 
of  any  class,  the  numerkal  afHnities  w  hich  tliey  may  possess  to 
the  various  readings  of  another  class  can  never  form  a  ground 
of  their  being  placed  in  it.  Such  however  is  the  substance  ot  Dr. 
Lawrence's  olgections.  After  a  calculation  founded  merely  on  the 
numerical  affinities  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrine 
manuscript  to  the  readings  of  the  Byzantine  text,  and  to  the  quo- 
tations  of  Origen,  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

'  *'  The  conclusion  therefore  is  unavwidabie,  and  we  seem  ("otn- 
pelled  upon  this  calculation  to  class  the  nuinuscript  under  the  B3- 
zantine  text,  as  we  were  upon  the  other  calculation  under  the 
Alexandrine;  so  that  a  diametrically  opposite  result  tidies  place.'* 
P.  33. 


)  5 


Upon  this  supposition  of  the  imperfection  of  M.  Griesbac 
plan  Dr.  Lawrence  founds  his  amendment ;  which,  we  beheld 
with  considerable  surprize,  he  rests,  not  on  the  characteristic 
affinities,  but  exclusively  on  the  numerical. 

♦'  The  object  simply  seems  to  be,  to  determine  with  which  out. 
of  three  texts  a  manuscript  has  the  greatest  conformity.  And 
this  1  presume  can  only  be  effected,  not  by  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  its  deviations  from  one  particular  text,  but  the  separate 
sums  of  its  agreements  or  disagreements  with  all  three,  each  con- 
trasted with  the  other.  If  we  possessed  three  different  and  dissimi- 
lar editions  of  the  same  book,  and  a  copy  taken  from  one  of  them, 
but  from  which  we  knew  not,  and  were  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  how  should  we  proceed  ?  Should  we  not  compare  it  with 
them  all  sepnrately,  and  in  which  soever  we  found  its  affinities 
more  or  its  differences  less,  to  that  assign  it ;  the  reasoning  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  other  could  have 
been  adopted."     P.  54. 

But  surely  if  the  affinities  discovered  in  the  first  trial  prove 
an  identity,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  to  a  second,  much 
Hiore  to  a  third  ;  and  it  must  be  imgatory  to  un;^ertakc  a  calcu- 
lation of  numerical  coincidei;ce«,  when  o:ie  characteristic  simi- 
larity would  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute;  assuming,  what  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  editions  are  difterent,  and  the  book  really  belongs 
to  one.  But  in  this  view  we  admit  the  exemplification  of  Dr. 
Lawrence's  rule  to  be  in  point,  whereas  it  must  be  still  objected, 
that  the  affinities  of  a  book  to  the  edition  which  it  ranks  under 
are  essentially  different  from  those  between  a  mumiscript  and  the 

class 
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rl.iss  lo  \vhicli  it  belongs.  A  nunieilcal  calculation  mast  estab- 
lish an  identity  in  t!ie  one  case,  but  ma)-  not  evince  a  relation  in 
the  latter. 

In  decidinp;  between  the  respective  merit  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
and  M.  (jriesbach's  .schemes,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  latter  to 
declare,  that  our  opinion,  of  whatever  value  it  may  be  cousi- 
di^red,  rests  on  his  side.  As  the  object  is  to  determine  the  class 
of  a  manuscript;,  liiere  seems  to  be  little  room  lo  hesitate  in  de- 
claring ir.r  that  mellio'i  which  considers  tlm  specific  rather  than 
the  nuint'iical  ailiiiilies  or  the  different  individuals  which  are  to 
be  referred  to  a  separate  class.  ■  In  fact,  one  of  the  former,  if 
of  •the  kind  we  could  logically  describe,  would  weigh  more 
ijravely  with  us  than  any  given  number  of  the  latter,  provided 
the  excess  of  the  agreements  above  the  disagreements,  wa.s 
such  as  to  prevent  an  absolute  identity.  We  remember  to  have 
t;een  it  proved  by  Prof.  Birch,  from  a  single  reading  of  Eras- 
Mius's  Greek  Testament,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated Vatican  manuscrijit;  and  he  has  on  these  grounds  estab- 
lished a  relation  of  atlimty  between  that  edition  and  njaiiuscrijyL 
which  the  numerical  dis  igreementy  of  their  various  readings,  thai 
we  know  to  be  numerous,  could  never  disprove. 

These  preliminaries  being  d  terniincd,  the  further  objections 
to  jM.  Grieshach  seeii)  nearly  at  an  end.  ]'or  all  the  examples 
of  inaccuracy  which  Dr.  Lavtrence  has  collected  with  so  much 
dihiience,  one  shoi  t  ansu  er  will  suffice  *.  M.  Griesbach  did 
not  conceive  them  chaiactenstic,  and  therefore  omitted  ihem, 
not  through  iiiadvertence,  but  by  design.  However  necessary 
to  Dr.  Lawrence's  calculations,  they  were  of  no  importance  to 
his,  I'here  may  hence  arise  a  question  as  to  his  want  of  judg- 
ment in  rejecting  them  ;  but  none  \\  hat  ever  of  his  want  of  accu- 
racy in  overlooking  them  :  mdeed  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
laborious  and  painful  task  of  literal  collation,  against  whom  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy  has  been  urged,  the  prospect  of  supporting 
it  against  M.  Griesbach,  seems  lo  prouiise  to  the  undertaker  the 
most  intff«ctual  and  hopeless  re-.'ult. 

l5ut  these  obseivations  are  limited  to  the  accuracy  of  his  exe- 
cution ;  to  the  merit  of  his  plan  we  have  many  objections  to 
make,  in  his  {)redileclioii3  for  the  Alexi'Tulrine  text,  which  he 
conceives  he  has  discovered  in  the  works  of  Origen,  we  are  far 
from  acquiescing.  For  we  cannot  see  that  M.  Griesbach  has 
evinced  a  similarity,  by  the  production  of  characteristic  afliniti*??. 
There  is  besides  an  indecisou  in  Origen's  testimony,  arising  from 


*  But  for  any  omission  in  this  respect,  the  learned  autlior  lias 
made  his  own  apology,  instating  the  compenc'iojs  nature  of  his 
work.     Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test,  Sect,  ii.  p.  1.  n*  p.  Iv. 

N  his 
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his  inconstant  readings  ;  those  readings  in  wliich  lie  quotes  as 
well  agsiinst,  as  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  that  destroys  the  force 
of  his  partial  testimony  in  its  favour.  Did  they  merely  consisst 
in  occasional  deviations  from  this  text,  they  would  be  of  little 
moment;  for  Origen,  like  every  divine,  in  quoting  from  memory, 
and  by  accommodation,  must  have  constantly  deserted  the  letter 
of  the  text.  But  when  his  deviations  from  one  text  prove  to  be 
coincidences  with  another,  there  is  something  more  than  acci- 
dent in  the  variatioH.  There  seem  indeed  to  be  three  modes  of 
accounting  for  this  circumstance;  any  one  of  which  being  ad- 
mitted^ destroys  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  \\herevcr  it  is 
placed.  He  either  quoted  from  both  texts,  or  o)ie  of  them  has 
i>een  interpolated  from  his  writings,  or  his  writings  interpolated 
iVom  it.  Until  the  possibility  of  these  cases  is  disproved,  it 
seems  vain  to  apj>eal  to  his  testimony  in  favour  of  any  one  to 
which  he  but  generally  and  occasionally  conforms. 

Hilt  on  w  hatever  side  his  testimony  is  placed,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  the  Alexandrine,  it 
is  indeed  true,  tliat  he  was  a  catechist  of  Alexandria;  but  this 
circumstance  goes  but  a  short  way  to  prove  a  conformity  between 
his  scri{)tural  quotations,  and  the  text  or  recension,  which,  in  the 
new  mode  of  classitication,  is  termed  the  Alexandrine.  The 
fact  is,  tliat  he  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  excommnnicatioJi 
from  that  church,  in  wliich  his  principles  were  execrated,  and 
his  writings  condemned  *.  And  a  more  extraordinary  and  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  fact,  than  can  be  ever  collected  from  his  va- 
rious readnigs,  exists  ii>  the  manuscript  termed  the  Alexandrian, 
btHween  which  and  bis  writings  an  alliance  is  now  proved  to 
exist,  by  an  analysis  of  their  respective  phraseology.  It  contains 
a  comjdcte  copy  of  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  he  corrected,  and  inserted  it  in  his  Hexapla  ;  yet 
while  a  nearly  perfect  copy  of  his  revisal  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  it  is  found  to  be  different  from  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  Alexandrine  f! 

It  is  indeed  with  little  appearance  of  justice  that  Origen's  au- 
ihority  can  be  claimed  in  favour  of  the  Alexandrian  text.  At 
an  early  period  he  settled  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine;}!:  here  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  had  a  special  license  to  exjwund  the 
aiiiptures§:   and  here  the  principal  part  of  his  commentaries 


*  Vid.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xxxiii.  n.  4.  p.  287.  eil 
Cant.  1720. 

f  Birch.  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  xix. 

\  Euseb.  ib.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  292. 1.  10. 

§  Id.  ib.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  2b7. 1.  24'.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  293,  1.  2.    . 

\ve.r«? 
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were  composed  and  published*  ;  which  were  subsequently  col- 
lected by  i'amphilus  and  Eu.sebius  his  professed  apologists  an  d 
imitators,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  Cesarcaf.  iiy  those 
works  the  latter  extraordinary  person,  when  bishop  of  that  city, 
was  assisted  |  in  revising  that  edition  of  the  scripture  at  the  com- 
mand of  Constantine,  which,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  became  the  basis 
of  the  liyzantine  text,  instead  of  the  Alexandrine  §.  As  to  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  they  respectively  convened 
councils,  in  which  he  was  condemned  ;  and  in  the  sentence  which 
was  prontnmced  against  him,  all  the  churches  acquiesced,  except 
those  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Achaia,  and  Arabia  [j. 

From  the  authority  of  Origen,  little  support  can  be  conse- 
quently claimed  to  the  Alexandrine  text,  or  to  the  new  method  of 
classification,  which  it  supports  exclusively.  Anddeserled  by  it, 
that  text  must  be  sustained  by  the  character  and  coincidence  of 
the  manuscripts,  in  which  it  is  preserved.  This,  it  cannot  be 
dissembled,  is  the  natural  and  proper  basis,  on  which  the  new 
system  of  classification  rests.  The  extraordinary  agreement  of 
lliose  manuscripts,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  wes- 
tern and  oriental  versions  of  the  scriptures,  is  so  striking  and  uni« 
form  as  to  induce  a  conviction  with  many,  that  they  contain  the 
genuine  text  of  scripture. 

Nor  can  this  conformity,  which  appears  at  first  sight  extra- 
ordinary, be  in  reason  denied.  It  is  asserted  with  one  coiisent. 
by  all  who  have  inspected  the  principal  of  those  manuscripts 
that  contain  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  who  have  compared  their 
peculiar  readings  with  the  Old  Italic  and  Syriac  versions.  It 
had  been  observed  by  M.  Simon  *ff  before  the  new  classification 
had  existed  even  in  conception;  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  M. 


*  Euseb.  ib.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  IdQ.  1.  4. 

f   Id.  ib.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  296.  1.  15. 

X  Id.  ibid. 

§  Id.  Vit.  Constant.  Lib.  III.  cap,  xxxvi.  p.  Q\:G.  1.  13 — .S7. 
Conf.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  p.  34.  Theodorit.  Hist, 
Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xv.  xvi.  p.  44.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap. 
viil.  p.  18,  &c, 

II   Vid.  supr.  p.  178,  n.  (*L 

51  Simon  Hist.  Crit.  des  Vers.  chap.  xv.  p.  187.  Commecette 
traduction  [la  Version  Syriaque]  est  tres-ancienne,  il  n'est  par 
suprenaiit,  qu'elle  s'accord  aussi  quelquefois  avec  le  mayiuscrit  dc 
Cambridgey  et  par  consequent  avec  l'Itali(/ue.  Mais  on  peut  dire 
ea  general,  qu'elle  s'accord  plus  souvent  avec  les  cxemplaires  Grecs 
sur  lesquels  8t.  Jerome  retouclia  I'ancienne  Vulgate,  qu'  avec  ceux 
aux  quels  elle  6toit  conforaie. 

N  2  ^lichaclis. 
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Michaelis*,  since  it  has  been  lornKct.  The  latter  profound 
orientalist  has  formed  those  deductions,  which  have  been  already 
made,  from  the  coufonviily  o?  tiie  witncsici,  who  are  thus  coinci' 
lient,  though  reniotcly  ;-:itnated  ;  that  we  may  lean'i  from  their  teS' 
timony,  MJiat  is  to  be  consulered  tl:e  genuine  text,  as  currents 
preserving,  by  their  uiiifonn  fi.iiour,  the  puri'y  with  \\hich  they 
have  descended  frotn  their  commoii  source. 

Such  is  the  ground-ViOrk  of  the  new  sy.siem,  which  is  laid  so 
broad  and  deep,  as  not  to  be  shaken  by  ilie  destruction  of  its 
outworks.  If  it  is  susceptible  of  any  impres^!()n,  its  very  foun- 
dation niust  be  sapped.  We  must  cfiinmcuce  by  accounting  fur 
the  extraor(iinary  affinities  by  which  it  is  licid  together.  A  sim- 
pler principle  must  be  suggested  to  account  for  tiiose  affinities, 
than  that  which  traces  them  to  the  original  publication  of  the. 
sacred  text. 

And  on  descending  to  a  closer  view  of  the  subject,  and  con- 
sidering the  affinity  observed  to  exist  oci v.een  the  Old  Italic  ver- 
sion and  the  original  Gieek,  there  is  at  the  first  glance  some- 
thing sus[>icious  in  the  con'oi  uiity,  which  betrays  an  alliance  of 
a  recent  date.  For  tins  affinity  was  not  discoverable  in  the  Ita- 
lick  version  of  St.  Jerome's  days.  At  the  counuand  of  Pope 
Damasus^  he  undertook  the  revisal  of  the  I/atin  translation,  on 
accoimt  of  its  deviation  from  the  original  i".  This  undertaking 
alone  would  sufficiently  decline  St.  Jerome's  opinion  of  this 
dissimilarity,  which  lie  undertook  to  remedy;  if  h**  had  not  in 
nmncrous  places  ponued  it  out+.  And  his  declarations  are 
fully -supjiorted  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine  §,  who  was 
no  friend  to  innovation,  and  who  to  the  last  declined  using  the 
version  retouched  by  St.  Jerouie. 

To  approach,  somewhat  nearer,  to  the  source  of  the  difficultv, 
we  must  look  from  the  period  which  produced  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome,  to  that  which  brought  it  into  general  use.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  this  niystery  begins  to  clear  up. 
At  that  period,  Cassiodorus,  who  observed  the  dissimilanty  still 
existina"  bet\veen  the  oris>inal  (ireek  and  Latin  iranslalion,  which 
Pope  Damasus  had  vainly  undertaken  to  remedy,  by  publislung 
a  more  correct  version,  took  a  more  effectual  mode  of  curing 
the  evil.     Calling  in  the  aid   of  the  Greek  origisuil,  and  taking 

*  Introd.  to  New  Test,  by  Dr.  Marsh,  Vol.  II.  p.  I.  ch.  vii. 
'S.  5.  p.  24.  and  i\.  6.  p.  232. 

t  Vid.  S.  Hieron.  Oper.  Tom.  II.  p.  336.  f.  et.  Tom.  VI.  Fracf. 
in  IV.  Evang.  ed.  Victor. 

\  Vid.  Sim.  Hist,  des  Vers.  chap.  v.  p,  40.  seq. 

I  Vid,  Epist.  S.  August,  ap.  S,  liiei'on.  Oper,  Tom.  II.  p. 
3]4v  h. 

St. 
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St.  Jeroniu's  version  as  its  best  iiiter])rt;ter,  lie  undertook  tlie 
correction  of  llic  Old  Ititlic  by  the  V'uigiite*.  And  ll\e  method 
in  which  lie  pertoriiied  this  task  cfft.ctiially  removed  tlie  dissimi- 
larity between  thtni,  which  had  so  obsliiiati^iy  coutiiir-ed  to  his 
times.  The  monks  who  were  employed  in  this  work,  were 
commandtd  to  erase  the  words  of  the  former  translation,  and  t() 
substitute  those  of  the  latter;  taking  due  pains  tt)  make  the  new 
writing  resemble  the  oldi".  The  maiuisciipts  thus  coritcted-, 
in  which,  on  tiie  basis  of  the  old  translation,  the  corrections  of 
the  new  were  ingrafted,  he  had  incorporated  with  the  Greek 
original  in  one  vohiiue.  To  these  he  gave  the  name  of  PanJects> 
causing  some  of  tl'.em  to  be  copied  iu  t'le  large,  or  uncial  clia. 
racter  ;  aud  some  of  them,  for  the  convenience  of  general  readers^ 
to  be  copied  iu  a  smaller  j;. 

Ijere  therefore  we  conceive,  the  main  difiiculty  before  us  (indiB 
an  easy  solntion.  'Vo  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  affinity 
discoverable  between  the  eastern  and  western  text,  in  which  the 
patrons  of  ilie  iiew  method  of  classiiication  seem  to  have  disco- 
vered the  marks  of  a  high  original,  ascendi.ig  to  tjie  apostolical 
days ;  but  which  really  claim  no  higlier  authors  than  the  illite- 
rate monks  of  a  barbarous  ;ige.  And  here  it  is  likewise  conceived 
no  ini[)robable  oiigiii  is  traced  for  that  poculiar  class  (/f  nianus- 
cripts  termed  Codices  Giteco-Lutini,  which  luc  nou  found  of 
such  utility  in  correcting  or  iu  corrupting  the  sacred  text.  Every 
circumstance^   connected  with  their  history  seems  to   ideruify 

thcni 


*  Cassiod.  de  Div.  Lect.  pap.  xiv.  xv. 

-f-  Cassiod.  ibid.  Preeor  enmi  vos  qui  emendare  presumitis,  ut 
superniljectas  literas  ita  pulclierrimas  lacere  studeatis,  ut  poi'nis  ah 
fnitiqnayiis  scr/ptcejkissc  jiaUccntur,  Ce  qu'il  etoit  difficile  do  prai 
tiquer,  lors  qu'on  changeoit  plusieurs  mots  a,  la  fois  pour  lesrendre 
conifonnes  aux  exemplaircs  de  Ht^  Jerome,  conime  11  est  arrive  sou* 
vent  dans  ks  mnnusr.rits  de  Clermont  ct  de  St.  Germain  des  Prez\ 
et  menie  dans  plusieurs  autres  qui  ue  aont  pas  si  anciens.  Siuiou: 
ib.  chap.  viii.  p.  97. 

\   Siraon.  ibid,  p.  91-,  95. 

^  Simon,  ibid.  chap.  viii.  p.  &G.  Mais  cettc  regie  qui  etoit 
bonne  d'elle  nieme  apporta  dans  la  suite  une  grande  confusion  dans 
Jesexeuipluires  de  la  Bible  qui  onl  etu  copies  pur  les:  Latins.  Ceux 
qui  tireiit  le  metier  d*  critiques  dans  Ics  MQ}ia.^teres,  d'vu  Von  a 
tire  fresque  taut  ce  qui  nt/us  roste  de&  anciens  viamisi^riU,  n'ayant 
pas  la  capacitie  que  eet  euipioi  deiuandoit,  Les  ont  jdidost  carvompris 
que  carriges  en  plubieurs  endroits.  C  est  ii  quoi  il  faut  bien  pren- 
dre  gartJe.dans  les  diyerses  le9ons  qu"on  rapporte  de  ces  ancicna 
nianuscrits.  Jc  pe  dirai  ici  du  Vieux  Testament :  mai«  ceux  qui 
\oudront  examiner  les  dau  ancim^  cJtempluiixs  dc  H,  Jhiuly  dont 
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them  with  the  Pandects  of  Cassiodorus.  Their  age  being  nearly 
that  of  the  s'xth  century,  the  places  from  whence  they  have  been 
taken,  the  French  monasteries.  And  with  these  circumstances 
their  general  appearance  comports.  The  text  nearly  obliterated 
with  corrections  ;  the  margin  defaced  by  notes;  the  orthography 
abounding  with  barbarisms;  and  the  Greek  original  and  Latin 
translation  aiming  at  a  literal  affinity,  yet  frequently  at  variance, 
not  only  with  each  other,  hut  with  themselves.  Such,  or  \vq 
are  grossly  deceived,  is  the  true  pedigree  of  the  Cambridge,  the 
Clermont,  the  Laudian,  the  Leicester  manuscripts,  &c.  which 
occupy  the  principal  rank  in  the  new  classification.  The  first 
of  these  manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  brought  out  of  b^gypt, 
.where  it  was  seemingly  composed  for  the  use  of  some  convent 
of  Latin  asceticks  :  this  appears  probable  not  only  from  some  in- 
ternal evidence  in  its  margm,  but  from  its  ancient  and  barbarous 
orthography  ;  the  former  of  which  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  was 
not  composed  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  not 
written  in  a  country  where  Greek  or  Latin  was  the  vernacular, 
at  least  the  primitive  tongue.  It  was  in  all  probability  the  iden- 
tical model  from  which  the  Greek  part  of  the  Pandects  of  Cas- 
siodorus was  copied ;  and  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  the  pa- 
rent of  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  kind.  Not  to  insist  on 
the  Bentieian  Codex  expres.sly  taken  from  it,  which,  as  Dr.  Ber- 
riman  seems  to  have  believed,  has  been  quoted  as  original  auiho- 
ri'y  ■'^ ;  the  Leicester  manuscript  lies  under  some  suspicion  of 
having  no  claims  to  a  less  spurious  origin  ;  such  being  seemingly 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Missy,  who,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  was 
no  ordinary  judge. 

',  Submitting  these  pbservations  to  t|ie  consideration  of  cur  rea- 
ders, we  now  leave  them  to  estimate  what  authority  they  leave  tq 
the  testimony  of  the  old  version,  quoted  in  favour  of  the  new 
classification.  To  us  it  appears  a  matter  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  it  can  be  entitled  io  none.  The  undertaking  of  Je- 
j-ome  and  Cassiodorus,  had  they  been  silent  upon  this  subject, 
y/ou!d  prove  a  dissimilarity  oiice  existing  between  the  old  Italic 


I'un  est  dans  In  Bibliotheque  dti  Roi,  et  I'autre  dans  cdle  de  St. 
Germaine  des  Prez,  ies  trouverent  tout  defigures  par  les  differentes 
corrections,  qu'on  a  Jaites,  tant  dans  le  Grec  que  dans  le  Latin. 
id.  Nouv.  Observ.  sur  le  Text  et  les  Vers.  chap.  ii.  p.  18.  Je  liu 
[M.  Arnaud]  ai  deja  indique  en  general  que  les  Retractations  de 
Bede  sur  les  Actes  des  Apotres,  un  des  manuscrits  de  Robert  Eti- 
fenne,  et  quelques  autres,  d'oia  il  peut  connoitre  que  le  manuscrii 
de  'Beze  n'est  pas  le  seul  exemplaire  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
qui  ait  He  retouche  expres,  et  d'un  si  strange  maniere. 
*  Crit.  Dissert,  up.  1  Tim.  iii.  \Q.  n.  158« 

'■■■'■   ^  ■■  ■  and 
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and  the  Vulgate  and  (ireek.  That  dissimilarity  Ijas  now  dis- 
appeared, and  they  are  at  length  foniid  to  coincide.  To  what 
therefore,  but  the  correction  of  tliose  pious  fathers,  is  the  aiti- 
nity  now  to  be  ascribed  ? 

But  it  will  be  objected,  the  affinity  of  the  Old  Italic  with  the 
Syriac,  which  cannot  be  traceil  through  the  Greek,  as  not  disco- 
verable in  It,  stiU  stands  in  suj)port  ot  the  original  position;  and 
^vhlle  it  remains  unaccounted  for,  the  evidence  of  an  attinity  de^ 
rivcd  from  the  beginning  is  sufticiently  a]>parent  to  support  the 
new  classiHcalion.  W  t  even  this  difficulty  is  not  too  stubborn 
to  be  conquered.  And,  turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  ne\l 
revision,  that  the  sacred  text  underwent,  it  seems  to  supply  ns 
with  an  easy  solution. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  shall  se^j  upon  good  autho- 
riiv,  that  Charlemagne  directed  his  attention  not  only  to  the 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  V  ulgate,  but  to  the  correction  of  the 
CJosj>els  after  the  Syriac  and  Greek*.  This,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, was  ih  his  days  no  impossible  task,  from  the  veneration 
in  wlr.n  Jerusalenv  w;.s  held,  and  the  pilgrimages  nmler- 
taken  to  the  Holy  Land.  We  have,  however,  internal  evidence 
of  the  matter  in  dispute,  lor  while  the  Greek  original  is  not 
found  to  partake  of  the  affinity,  the  Latin  and  Syriac  transla- 
tions are  observed  to  have  some  literal  coincideuces,  in  the  Gos- 
pcKi,  which  are  alone  said  to  have  been  retouched.  Professor 
Alter,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Birch,  describing  the  version  of 
the  Jerusalem  Syiiac,  specifies  tiv^e  places  in  St.  Matthew,  in 
Avhich  it  agrees  liierallv  with  the  old  Italic,  while  it  dissents 
from  the  Greek -f-.  And  Professor  Michaelis  has  observed  of 
the  Montfort  manuscript,  which  has  been  confessedly  corrected 
by  the  Latin,  that  in  the  short  space  of  four  chapters  of  St.  Mark, 
it  possesses  three  literal  coincidences  with  the  old  Syriac,  two 
of  which  agree  with  the  old  italic,  while  they  diti'er  from  every 
known  manuscript  extant  in  Greek  \. 

The  inferences  which  follow  from  these  circumstances,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  And  the  affinities  thus  traced  between  the 
Oriental  and  Western  texts,  are  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  ori- 
ginal  autographs  of  the   apostles  and  evangelists,  but  to  the 

*  Thegan  de  Gest.  Lud.  Pii  ap.  Duch.  277.  Quatuor  Evangelia 
quae  intitulantur  nomine  Matthaci,  Marci,  Lucre,  et  Joannis  in  ul- 
timo, ante  obitus  sui  diem,  cum  Grai^cis  et  Syris  ojjiimc  corrcxerat. 
Vid.  Sim.  Hist,  des  Vers.  chap.  ix.  p.  100. 

-j-  In  Matt.  vii.  25.  viii.  9.  ix.  17,  28.  xxvii.  4-0.  Vid.  Epist.  Alter. 
Birch.  Prolegom.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  Ixxxv. 

X  Mar.  iii.  20,  34?.  vi.  4B.  Vid.  Michael,  Int£.  to  N.  Test,  by 
Dr.  Marsh.  Vol.  II.  p.  I.  ch.  viii.  $.  6.  p.  286. 

corrected 
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corrected  translations  of  Jerome,  Cassiodorus,  and  Charlemagne, 
Indeed  the  existence  of  afiinities  between  those  versions,  which 
the  originals  do  not  acknowledge,  ought  to  be  taken  as  defini- 
tive in  establishing  the  fact.  For  surely  it  is  of  all  suppositious 
the  most  improbable,  that  the  latter,  which  descended  immedi- 
ately from  the  common  source  of  the  whole,  should  want  that 
conformity  to  the  original,  which  was  discoverable  in  two 
branches,  which  flowed  from  it,  in  collateral  channels,  and  by  a 
devious  course. 

And  probably  these  considerations  which  ^eem  to  reduce  the  di?* 
tance  placed  between  the  Montfort  manuscript  and  those  manu- 
scripts which  occupy  tlve  tirst  rank  in  the  new  classilicaiion,  will  en- 
title the  former  to  souiewhat  more  serious  attention  than  it  has  lat- 
terly received.     The  general  opinion  entertained  of  that  manu- 
script, is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  interval  between  the  years  1519 
and  1522,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Eri'snms  with  an  aulho- 
jity  for  inter iiug  tlie.  text    of    the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in 
his  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,     ijut    this    notion, 
which  is  rendered    highly    improbable    by    the    appearance  of 
the  manuscript,    is  completely  refuted    by    the  liteial  afiinities 
xviiich  have  been  already  observed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Sy- 
riac.     'Vhe  knowledge  of  that  oriental  version  in  Europe  was  not 
earlier  than  lo."/2,  when  it  was  brought  by  Moses  Mardiu  to  Ju- 
jitis  III, and  even  then  there  was  but  one  person  who  could  pre- 
tend to  any  knowledge  of  the  language, and  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  it  from  the  foreigner  who  brought  it,  before  he 
could  assist    him  in  committing  it   to  print  *.     Yet-admitting, 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  version  ajid  language  existed  thirty 
years  previously,   which  is  contr;!ry  to  fact,  still  an  attempt  tq 
give  an  appearance  of  antiquity   to  this  manuscript,  by  interpo- i 
latitig  jt  Irom  the  Syriac  is  a  supposition  rendered  grosslv  iniproy 
liable  by  the  state  of  literature  at  the  time.     For  no  fabricator 
could  have  ever  calculated  upon  these  evidences  of  its  antiquity 
being  called  into  view.     Nutwithstanding  the  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion which  have  been  latterly  bestowed  on  these   subjects,  ^nd 
whicli  no  person,  in  the  days  of  Erasmus,  could  have  foreseen  ;  , 
they  have  been  but  receiUly  observed.     These  affinities,   which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  accident,  consequently  claim  for  this  manu- 
script, or  the  original  from  v.hich  it  was  taken,  an  antiquity  which 
is  very  remote.     But  its  affinities  with  the  Syriac  are  not  the 
only  peculiarities,  by  which  it  is  distinguislied.     It  possesses  vari- 
ous readings  in  which  it  differs  from  every  known  Greek  manu- 
sciipt,  amounting  to  a  numbei-,  which  excited  the  astonislmient' 


*  Simon  Hist,  des  Vers,  cb-  xv,  Michael,  In  trod,  ibicl.  ch.  vii.  ^o 

2.  p.y,  •■        .  '■•.  ••■      ■  -  •■ 

';.:••, rv  .       .  of 
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of  Prof.  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Mill  ".  Some  of  them,  we  have 
already  seen,  ure  coincident  with  the  Syriac  uuJ  oUi  Italian  ver- 
sion ;  but  as  it  has  other  readings  which  they  do  uut  acknow- 
ledge, we  cannot  so  easily  account  for  these  peculiarities,  as 
by  admitting  its  relation  to  some  other  source,  which,  as  not  im- 
mediately connected  wiih  them,  is  probably  very  remote.  And 
if  this  source  be  traced  by  the  analogy  which  it  preserves  to  the 
old  Italic,  it  must  be  clearly  of  the  very  highest  kind.  Of  these  cir- 
cumstances wc  shall  make  a  proper  use,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  changes  which  the  Greek  text  has  undergone  ;  particularly  in 
those  respects,  in  \^  hich  it  dilfers  from  the  reading  of  this  manu- 
script. In  tiie  mean  time  we  turn  to  consider  the  last  stay  on 
which  the  new  systenj  of  classiiicatiou  upholds  itself. 

Though  the  testimony  of  the  old  Italic  version  cited  in  favour 
of  the  new  classification  must  be  given  up,  still  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  concurrence  of  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  with  the 
Greek,  by  which  the  old  translation  was  corrected,  is  adecjuate  to 
support  the  entije  weight  of  this  system.  We  reply;  that  with 
respect  to  both  translations  they  must  stand  and  fall,  with  the 
original  text,  and  that  of  a  very  late  edition.  The  orighi  of 
the  Vulgate  is  w  ell  known  ;  and  not  previously  to  the  commeiice- 
ment  of  the  fifth  century.  Nor  can  the  Syriac  claim  a  much 
higher  original ;  the  oMest  proofs  of  its  antiquity  are  found  m  the 
(juotations  of  St.  Ephrem  fy  who  flourished  near  the  close  of 
the  fourth.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  edition  of  the 
original  Gieek  was  published  by  Euseblus,  of  Cesarea,  under  th» 
sanction  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Let  us  examine  how  far  it 
will  enable  us  to  account  for  those  coincidences  between  the  ori- 
ginal and  die  translations,  on  which  the  new  classification  now 
rest^  Its  entire  support. 

^  'ilie  authority  with  which  Eusebius  w  as  vested;,  to  prepare  this 
edition^  was  cojiveyed  in  the  following  terms,  as  nearly  as  the  on- 
ginal  can  be  literally  expressed  i. 

"  It  secmeth  jjood  unto  lis  to  submit  to  your  'Consideration,  that 
you  would  brder  to  be  written,  on  parchment  prepared  for  the  pur- 

*  3IichaeL  ibid,  eh.  viii.  ^.  6.  p.  2SG. 

t  Vid.  IMic'luicl,  ibid.  ch.  vii.  §.  ?•  p.  32.  and  Dr.  Marsh's 
note  12,  p,  5oi: 

ij:  Consiuut.  Ep»ist.  ap.  Euseb.  Vit,  Const.  Lib.  IV.  Cap. 
xxxvi.  p.  Ci4().  1.  13. — ru^iiTov  yag  y-zre^^dY/),  to  or,7^.cJ<jcc^  m  en 
auvisi'.f    o-Tiws    a.-)  zjivrrmovrx  actifjAricc    k^   oj(p9c'^aij   eyxscT^siffxet'CX-s', 


ivXMq/y'-vojsoc.  T6    Kj  Tsq^    Tnv  5(,gfj(Tiv   sviJ.STOiKOfx-.^'z,     vxo    tzyjiraiv 
4  pose. 
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pose,  by  aHe  scribes,  and  accurately  skilled  in  their  art,  fift}'  codices, 
both  legible  and  portable,  so  as  to  be  useful  ;  namely,  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  whereof  you  know  the  preparation  and  use  to  be  chiefly 
necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  church,"  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  "  of  the  sacred  scriptui'es,  whereof  chiefly,  you  know, 
the  preparation,  and  use  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church." 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  authority  thus  committed  to  Euse- 
bius,  which  seems  to  have  vested  him  at  least  with  a  discretionary 
jiower, of  .selecting  chiefly  those  sacred  scriptures  which  he  kjiew 
to  be  useful  and  necessary  lo  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  w  ith 
the  state  of  the  sacred  text  as  it  is  now  marked  in  the  corrected 
edition  lately  put  forth  by  ISJ.  Griesbach  ;  awd  we  shall  perhaps 
discover  how  far  it  is  probable  he  acted  to  the  full  extent  of  liis 
powers,  and  removed  those  parts  of  scripture  from  the  circulated 
txiition,  which  //t?  judged  neither  conducive  to  use  or  doctrine,  and 
M'hich  are  now  marked  as  probable  interpolations  in  the  received 
text.  They  amoi\nt  principally  to  the  following  ;  the  account  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  John  vii.  o3.— ^viii.  11.  and  three 
texts  which  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  the  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nity, of  the  Incarnation,  and  Redemption,  1  John  iii.  ?•  1  Tim. 
iii.  1(3.  Rom.  XX.  28.  Jn  these  passages  the  Syriac  translation 
reads,  with  the  corrected  text,  and  against  that  \\  hich  is  termed 
the  received. 

If  two  points  can  be  established  against  Eusebius,  that  ho 
wanted  neither  tlie  power,  tior  the  will,  to  suppress  these  pas- 
sages, pinticulaily  the  latter,  there  will  be  fewer  objections  ly- 
ing against  the  charge,  with  which  we  are  adventurous  enough  to 
accuse  him  ;  in  asserting  that  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in 
favom-  of  his  having  ex[)iinged,  rather  than  the  catholics  having  iu- 
se)ted,  those  passages  in  the  sacred  text. 

■  There  will  be  less  reason  to  dispute  his  power  over  the  copies 
of  the  original  Greek,  when  we  know  they  were  recommended 
by  his  high  reputation  for  learning,  aided  by  the  powprful  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor  *  \  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
number  of  the  copies  of  scripture  was  in  this  reign  above  all 
others  considerably  reduced  on  account  of  the  destruction  made 
of  them  in  the  preceding  f .  Let  us  add  to  these  considerations, 
this  finther  circumstance  ;  that  the  edition  of  the  scriptures 
altered  by  him,  was  peculiarly  accommodated  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Arians,  who  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Theo- 

*  Antipat.  Uostriens.  Serm.  I.  adv.  Euseb.  Apol.  pro  Orig. 
in  Concil.   Nic.  IL  Act.  v.  'Eyw  §s  ot»  ixh   TjroXyts-w^    o   av^g,  J^ 

roavTa;X,«  cj^of  sayrov  avvoiyeiv  ri'^vvxro. 

f  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Liv.  VIII.  cap.  ii.  p.  377.  L  35. 

3  dosius 
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doslus,  lieltl  an  imlimiled  sway  over  the  tliurch,  and  tliere  will 
arise  something  more  than  presumptive  prootiu  favour  of  th.-  opi- 
nion \\\uv\\  we  huve  advimced ;  that  at  liijs  jjcriod  an  alttnilioJi 
was  made  in  the  sacred  t<;xt,  of  \vhich  it  still  retains  u  melaucholy 
evidence,  particjilarly  in  tlie  translations  made  from  the  edition  of 
Eusebuis. 

And  willi  respect  to  the  influence  \vhi<:h  his  edition  li:«,d  upou 
the  sacred  text  ai  large,  it  is  most  strongly  evinced  in  the  i:3ijJy 
translations.  !f  it  can  i)e  shewn  that  it  effected  these,  its  moiv 
poverlui  oj?eiation  uj)Oi.  ti.e  oiiguial;  caiuiut  be  reasonably  dis- 
jKiteii. 

On  reviewing  tho^c  translations,  and  considering  the  Coptic 
in  the  first  place,  which  i  eads,  in  the  disputed  passages^  agiunst 
the  received  text,  and  with  the  corrected,  tlie  fact  is  not  to  Ik*. 
denied.  For  it  !>ossesscs  tiie  xe^aXaia,  or  divisions  similar  to  our 
verses  *,  which  Eusebins  applied  to  the  scripture,  in  inventing 
Jj'is  celebrated  cau6ns  wilh  the  aid  of  Amnionius's  liHrniony, ami 
accommodating  them  to  the  parallel  p/assagos  of  the  (io>peK 
And  lliis  remark  may  be  in  some  measure  extended  to  the  Sy- 
riac,  which  in  the  aflinily  that  it  possesses  to  tiie  Vulgate,  that 
was  incontestably  corrected  by  Eusebius's  editi(m,  betrays  -a  verf 
decisive  evidence  of  its  having  directly  proceeded  trom  the  same 
original.  l*>!it  as  more  immediately  to  our  purpose,  it  may  b<r 
staled,  that  a  copv  of  tins  version  preserved  in  the  Laurtntian 
library,  bearin<>  date  as  far  back  as  the  vear  iive  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  has  subjoined  to  it  the  canons  of  Kusebius,  and  the 
e})islle  to  Carpianus  f ,  describing  its  use  i»)  lindmg  tlie  corres- 
{k)ndent  passages  of  scripture. 

With  lliese  versions,  those  of  the  Eliiiopic,  the  Armenian,  the 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  must  stand  or  fall ;  in  admitting  its  intiu- 
ence  npon  the  former,  we  must  admit  it  upon  the  latter,  as  made 
after  them,  instead  of  the  original.  Indeed  the  Coptic  :n»(l  S\rjuc 
have  long  become  dead  languages,  being  superseded  by  the  Ajia- 
bic,  Mhich  is  the  learned  language  of  the  Etist,  as  being  that  of  the 
Mohannnv^dan  scriptures.  The  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions  :n>e 
consequently  attended,  in  general,  widj  an  Arabic  transluiion. 
added  m  a  separate  column  ;  out  of  these  the  priests,  having  lir>t 
read  the  original  which  they  rarely  understand,  then  repeat  thp 
translation  to  tlie  people. 

Great  as  the  intiuence  which  it  thus  appears,  the  edition  of 
Eusebius  possessed  over  the  Eastern  text,  it  was  not  greater  than 
it  possessed  over  the  VV^estern.     If  a  doubt  could  be  eiitertaiucd 

*  Sinion  Hist,  des  Vers.  ch.  xv.  p.  191,  19'2. 

■f  Yid.  Gor.  ap.  Blanchin,  Evangel.  Quadrupl.  Tom.  II.  P,  II.  p. 

«ilxxxiii» 

that 
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that  St.  Jerome,  revising  that  text  at  Bethlelieni,  (in  th.e  heart  of 
Palestine,  where  Eusebius  revised  the  origijial),  would  have  fol- 
lowed any  exemplar  but  it;  the  matter  would  be  placed  beyond 
controversion  by  the  epistle  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  work,  and 
addressed  to  Pope  Damasus  '^.  It  places  beyond  all  doubt,  that, 
in  correcting  the  text,  the  edition  of  Eusebius  was  before  him  ;  as 
it  describes  his  canons  which  are  consequently  represented,  as 
applied  to  the  text  by  St.  Jerome.  Among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Vulgate  preserved  in  France,  of  which  several  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  one,  which  remained  in  the  Benedictine  Con- 
vent of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  had  its  text  accurately  divided  by 
the  Eusebian  sections  or  xscpaXaia  'f. 

The  iniluence  of  the  V^ulgaie  upon  the  Old  Italic,  which  formed 
another  branch  of  the  Western  text,  has  been  already  noticed. 
In  the  age  of  S.  Augustine,  it  was  making  a  sensible  encroach- 
ment upon  the  antecedent  translation.  Rutfinus  hrst  followed  it, 
and  Cassiodorus  )jiou2,ht  it  into  "[eneral  usa"e.  In  some  of  the 
oldest  copies  of  the  Italic,  notices  appear,  declaring  that  they  had 
been  collated  and  corrected  by  the  Vulgate;!:.  Bibles  of  this 
description,  written  in  the  age  of  Hugue  de  S.  Clair,  are  still 
preserved,  with  marginal  references  to  S.  Jerome  and  to  the  origi- 
nal; the  readings  of  the  latter  were  probably  taken  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Vulgate,  which  possessed  the  leputation  of  maintaining 
a  scrupulous  adliercnce  to  the  Greek.  After  this  period  the  new 
translation  gradually  superseded  the  old  ;  and  the  former  is  now 
adopted  by  the  Romish  Church,  as  of  parainount  authority  to  the 


OJigill 


if  the  influence  of  the  edition  of  Eusebius  extended  thus  wide, 
embrftciu^  both  exlren)es  ot  the  Roman  Emi;ii"e,it  isnot  to  be  dis- 
puted that  its  operation  must  have  been  moie  powerful,  \>  here  it 
was  aided  by  Ins  immediate  reputation,  supported  by  the  autho- 


*  Vid.  ^.  Hieron.  Epist.  Damas,  Tom,  IV.  in  init. 

•\  Cassiod.  de  Div.  Lect.  cap.  xii.  Meminisse  autcm  debemus, 
Hierony.num  omnem  suam  trnnslationem  in  autoritate  divina,  sicut 
ij>se  testatur,  propter  siaiplicitatem  fratrum  coiis  et  commntUms  ordi- 
jiasse,  ut  qui  distiuctiones  secularium  literarum  comprehendere  mi- 
nime  potirerunt,  lioc  remedio  suffulti  inculpabiliter  pronunciarent 
sacras  literas.  En  eiFet  on  xuit  toutes  ces  distinctions,  dans  les  plus 
iiuciens  manuscrits  Latins  qui  nous  ayons  de  la  Bible  de  St.  Jerome. 
Simon,  ib.  chip.  x.  p.  IS'i. — Id.  ib.  p.  12G.  St.  Jereine  avoit  mis 
das  son  Edition  Latine  une  autre  sorte  de  division  qu'il  avail  prise 
des  excntplairts-Grecs. — Cette  celle  qui  regavde  les  dix  Canons  d^Eu- 
sehe,  et  qui  a  etc  d'une  grand  utilite  pour  oter  lacpnfvisipn  qui  t'toit 
avaut  St.  Jerome  dans  les .exemplajres  lAatiiis, 

:}:  Simon  ibid.  p.  106, 

vity 
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rity  of  Constautine.  We  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  us  to  ascribe  such  iiiHr.ence  to  the  tirst  echtion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures pubhfthcd  with  the  royal  authority.  But  a  circumstance  which 
tended  to  extend  this   influence,  besides  tlie  great  reputation  of 
the  person   by  whom  it  was  revised,  was  the  mode  of  dividing 
the  text,  wliich  was  introduced  with  the  sections  or  heads  that 
were  adapted  to  Eusebius's  Canons.     This  division  of  the  te.\t^  as 
we  have  seen  St.  Jerome  was  aware,  in  adopting  it  in  the  V^ulgate, 
was  of  itifinite  service  to  those  who  had  to  stmggie  with  great 
incrnveniencies  in  reading,  from  the  want  of  a  systeujatic  mode 
of  punctuation.     But  the  advantage  of  it  was  even  more  sensibly 
felt  in   reciting;  for  the  practice  of  chanting  the  service,  intro- 
duced into  the   Greek  Church  from  the  aniient  Synagogue,   was 
greatly  facilitated,  from  its  portioning  out  the  text  in  a  kind  of 
prosaic  metre.     It  can  be  therefore  little  matter  of  surprize  that 
we  find  those  divisions  generally  introduced  into  the  whole  body 
of  Greek  manuscripts;  and  that  the  stated  number  of  siy^oi,  or 
verses,  into  wliich  they  are  subdivided,  is  generally  subjoined  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  books  of  Scripture.     The  bare  existence 
of  these  divisions  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  extended  to  the  foreign   translations, 
contains  a  standing  evidence  of  their  common  descent  from  the 
edition  set  forth  by  Eusebius.     They  are  found  in  the  oldest  of 
those  which  have  descended  to  us;  some  of  which  contain  de- 
clarations that  they  were  adopted  from  older.     In  a  beautiful  il- 
luminated copy  of  the  Gospels,  formerly  in  the  Vatican,  which 
was  apparently  written  for  the  use   of  the  Emperor  John   II., 
who   succeeded  Alexius  in  ihe  year  1118,  a  marginal  note  ap- 
pears,   in   which,  while  it  declares  that  the  manuscript  was  a 
transcript  from  older  copies  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  it  adds  tl  e 
number  of  the  sections  and  subsections,  after  the  usual  manner*. 
As  it  is  thus  apparent  that  Eusebius  wanted  not  the  power^  sa 
it  may  be  shewn  that  he  wanted  not  the  will,  to  make  those  alte- 
rations in  the  sacred  text,  with  which  we  have  ventured  to  accuse 
him.     In  one  instance  we  are  greatly  deceived,  or  the  charge 
may  be  brought  absolutely  home  to  him.     St.  Jerome  informs 
usf,  that  the  latter  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  wanting  in 

most 


*lsqoijo\L//j:,ois  TxXxiuv  av7jy§a(pwv,    rajv  ev  tco  aytoj  o^bi  d7:oy.ii(/.ivaiv, 

£V  S"»5^oiy  /SfwS,   x£(paXa»oiy    r^iaxo^ lais    TTcvVrjXovVa    ezrra.    in    Cod. 
Urbino- Vatican.  2.  ap.  Birch  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  xxvii. 

f  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  cl.  queest.  ill.  Tom.  III.  p.  Il6.     Aut  cnira 
non  recipimus  Marci  testimonium,  quod  in  raris/ertur  ExangeliiSf 

orfwibus 
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most  eopies  of  the  Evangelist  extant  in  liis  times ;  the  beginnings 
of  the  iifth  ceutury.     As  the  passage  is  absolutely  necessary  tc» 
bfuig  the  Evitiigelist's  narrative  t<»  a  ch  ^je,  and  as  it  introduces  an 
apuHient  conlradiclion  between  the  accounts  which  St.  Matthew 
avid  St.  Mark  give  of  dearly  the  same  incident,  it  is  a  mora! 
cer'aiuty  that  it  must  have  been  expunged  froui  the  original  t(!Xt, 
and  UQt  a  modern  interpolation;  lor  the  contradiction  affords  a 
Tt'iigon  as  conclusive/f>/'  the  former,  as  against  the  latter,  snppo- 
.sitioH.     As  it  existed  in  some  copies  in  St.  Jerome^s  day,  it  ne- 
lessai  iW  existed  in  more  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  ;    for  we  shall 
see  that  it  evidently  loj^t  the  auUiority  to   be   derived    from   his 
p>w trial  sanction.     3miI  though  it  contains  many  striking  coin- 
ckfetvces  with  the  other  I'Aungelists,  we  are  assured  that  Euse- 
l>.u-s  wholly  omitted  it  in  his  Canons :|::   there  seems  to  be  conse- 
qti«'at!v  no  other  reasonable  inference,  but  that  his  edition  agreed 
uith  them,  and  with  the  copies  extant  in  the  times  of  St.  Je- 
rome, in  omitting  this  passage.     Now  those  Canons,  compared 
w ttfi  the  j>assage  in  question,  convey  all  the  certainty  which  can 
be  derived  from  presumptive  evidence  that  he  omitted  this  pas- 
sage, not  on  the  te.'^timony  of  antecedent  copies,  but  as  unsuit- 
able to  his  harmonical  tables  :  for  while  fhei/  point  out  as  well 
these  passages  in  which  the  Evangelists  relate  something  peculiar 
to  themselves,  as  in   conunon  with   others,  it  contains,  at  first 
sight,  an  apparent  contradiction,  which  would  be  only  likely  to 
sLrile  a  person  employed  in  the  task  of  composing  such   tables 
aif  thoste  of  Eusebms.     Tlie  inference  seems  to  be  as  strong  as 
the  estiiblishment  of  the  point  requires,  that  he  first  omitted  this 
pdssdgo  ef  St.  Mark  in  the  sacred  text,  as  he  has  omitted  it  in 
Lis  Canons. 

And  if  it  is  probable  that  he  omitted  this  passage,  much  more 
probable  is  it  that  he  omitted  at  hast  one  of  those  verses,  the 
aurhentieily  of  which  has  been  so  long  a  subject  of  controversy. 
Indeed,  the  whole  three  inculcate  a  doctrine,  which  is  somewhat 
at  variance  with  what  we  know,  on  the  most  indisiuUuble  testi- 
mony, lo  have  been  his  private  opinions.  The  doctrine  of  (Jhrist 
being  of  one  substance  w  ith  the  Father  is  asserted  in  all  of  them ; 


tminlhus  GrcEcicc  Jibris  pene  hoc  capifnkm  in  fine  non  hahentibiis; 
pricsertini  cum  cliversa  atque  conlraria  evangelistis  catteris  narrare 
vidfatur. 

T  *Ev  Ti'fff  jt/.Ev  a.\%ypc)i.(^Mv  'icos  ojOc  'n7..rigjirxi  o  Ev'y-yyi'ki'>yis,  ewr 

S  )tii  'K/,'7ii3ioi  y  rta/(/,^tX«  tKavoviffev.    Schol.  Venet.  S.  Marc.  vi. 

JO.  ap.  Birch,  ibid.  p.  xxi.     This  note  is  added  by  the  lem-ned  edi- 

'for,  to  illustrate  the  circumsranee  of  this  passage  of  St.  Mark 

being  vruuting  ia  the  celebrated  Vatican  manuscript. 

lb.iU2h 
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ihougli  most  particularly  in  St.  John's  Epistle.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  doctrine,  it  is  notorious  that  Eusebius  shamefully  prc- 
varicatcil  in  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice.  He  first  positively 
excepted  against  it*,  and  then  subscribed  to  it+  ;  and  at  lengUi 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  Church  at  Cesarea,  in  Nvhich  he  ex- 
plained away  his  former  compliance,  and  retracted  what  he  had 
asserted!.  On  a  person  of  such  versatility  of  principle  no  de-'" 
pendence  ought  to  be  placed;  not  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
what  has  been  often  laid  to  his  charge §,  that  he  was  at  heart  au 
Arian.  The  truth  is,  as  indeed  he  has  himself  placed  beyond  a 
doubt, — he  erred  from  a  hatred  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  Sabel- 
lius ;  who,  in  maintaining  that  Christ  was  the  first  person  in- 
carnate, had  confounded  the  per3ons||,  as  it  wus  conceived  lie  di- 
vided the  substance.  Into  this  extreme  he  must  have  clearly  seen 
that  the  Catholics  were  inclined  to  full  ^,  in  opposing  the  oppo- 
site error  in  Arius;  and  on  this  very  point  he  consequently  uiain- 
tained  a  controversy  with  jNIarcelius,  of  Ancyra**,  who  was 
however  acquitted  of  intentional  error,  by  St.  iVthanasiusff  and 
the  Council  of  Sardica  ];+.  Whoever  will  now  cast  but  a  glance 
over  the  disputed  texts,  as  they  stand  in  our  authorised  versions, 
will  directly  perceive  that  they  afford  a  handle  by  which  any 
person  might  lay  hold  who  was  inclined  to  lapse  into  the  errors 
of  Sabelllus.  Is  it  therefore  too  much  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
Eusebius,  that  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  ge- 
neral circulation,  he  provided  against  the  chance  of  the  danger 
which  he  feared,  by  cancelling  one  of  those  passages,  1  Joh.  v. 
7;  and  altering  the  remainder,   1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Rom.  xx.  28  ? 

l^et  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  method 
of  classing  the  Greek  manuscripts,  according  to  the  coincidences 


*  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  I.  cap.  vili.  p.  22. 1.  34'. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  22. 1.  39. 

X  Id.  ibid.  p.  22.  1.  4.3.  conf.  p.  23.  h  40.  p.  25.  1.  2—12.  p.  26. 
12—23. 

§  Thcodorit.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  I.  cap.  vii.  p.  28. 1.  8.  p.  30. 1.  22. 
p.  29.  1.  10.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xv.  p.  33.  1.  9 — 20. 
Lib.  II.  cap,  xviii.  p.  68.  1.  20 — 30.  S,  Hieron.  Rutfiu  Epist.  Lxv. 
cap.  iv.  Tom.  II.  p.  23L  Id.  adv.  Ruffin.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  p.  234. 

II  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  Lib.  III.  Hcer.  lxii.  p.  513.  b.  conf. 
Hrer.  i.xxn.  p.  834.  a. 

1  Socrat.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  B^.  1.  5.  Sozom.  Lib.  II.  cap. 
xviii.  p.  68.  1.  20 — SO.     Epiphan.  Lib.  III.  h.  lxxii.  p.  834.  a. 

**  Socrat.  lb.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xx.  p.  105.  1.  16.  Euseb.  Contr. 
Marcel.  Lib.  I.  cap.i.  p.  60.  d.  61.  a. 

ft  S.  Epiphan,  adv.  Ha;r.  Lib.  III.  hrrr.  Lxxii,  p.  837.  b. 

XX  Socrat,  Lib.  II.  cap.  xx.  p.  105,  h  9. 

of 
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of  their  respective  texts,  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  tlieir 
descent,  as  it  has  been  traced  from  the  edition  of  Eusebius.  Let 
bini  compare  the  alterations  which  have  been  recently  made  on 
their  authority  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  with  his  pecuhar  opi- 
■  iiions.  Let  him  then  answer  how  far  their  collective  authority 
ought  to  decide  against  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  verse  which  is  at  variance  with  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  him  by  whom  it  was  revised  and  published. 

Li  this  impeachment  of  ihe  original  reviser  of  that  edition  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  which  there  is  more  than  a  presumption  all 
manuscripts  that  are  of  any  character  h<ive  dircclly  descended, 
its  last  feeble  support  seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  new 
sjstem  of  classihcation.  If  any  force  be  allowed  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  advanced,  the  afiinities  on  which  it  is  founded  afe 
to  be  traced  to  a  very  different  cause  than  a  coincidence  with  the 
original  text  of  Scripture.  Nor  do  we"  presume  too  far  In  ex- 
plicitly denying, — That  it  claims  any  support  from, the  authority 
of  Origen :  'J  hat  it  receives  any  from  tlie  original  testi- 
mony of  the  eastern  and  westeru  versions  :  1  hat  it  derives  any 
from  the  best  and  most  antient  manuscripts,  or  is  countenanced 
in  its  important  deviations  from  the  received  text,  by  any  which 
have  not  been  altered  from  the  times  of  Eusebius. 

Having  thus  removed  the  buttresses,  and  drawn  out  the  braces 
vhich  uphold  this  vast  and  uncemented  pile.  Me  need  no  further 
earnest  of  its  falling  to  the  ground,   than  the  holiowness  of  its/ 
foundation.     The  same  materials,  when  reduced  to  a  heap,  may 
be  employed  in  raising   a  new   structure.     Hitherto  we  have 
brought  the  integrity  of  the  received  text  barely  within  the  verge 
of  probability.     The  only  positive  argument  on  which  it  is  im- 
peached has  been  indeed  disposed  of;  and   a  negative  conse- 
quently  estabhshed,  by   whicii   it  is  covered.     To  entitle  it  to 
stand  as  authority,  positive  evidence,  however,  must  be  cited  in 
its  favour.     But  tins  undertaking  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  vhich  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  this  place  5  fur- 
ther investigation  on  this  point  must  consequently  be  reserved  for 
a  future  number.     It  shall  be  then  our  object  to  suggest  a  new 
principle  of  classification,  and  to  determine  what  xixnk  the  re» 
ceived  text  may  be  assignetl,  according  to  the  proposed  system. 
But  more  particularly  it  shall   be  our  object  to  vindicate  those 
important  passages  of  the  received  text  which  have  been  rejected 
from  the  Scripture  Canon,  on  the  principles  of  the  new  jnethod 
of  classification.  . 

(To  he  conlinucd.) 

*    - 

A"RT. 


StcpheNs*s  Memoirs  of  John  Ilorhe  Tooke,  i^i 

Art.  V^II.     Memoirs  of  Joltn  Home  Tookc,  S)C. 
[Cuiicl tided froin  p.  Q'-l.] 

In  Uifi  interval  between  these  two  controversies,  the  celebrated 
case  of  the  printers  occurred  ;  a  cor.liict,  at  tirst,  between  the 
House  of  Commons  ami  a  portion  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  acquisition  by  the  proprietors  of 
Newspapers  of  a  sufferance  to  publish,  daily,  the  pr(>ceedini2;s  of 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Stephens  claims  the  whole  merit  of  this 
tnmsaction  for  Mr.  Home,  but  considering  the  share  which  Mr. 
Wilkes  took  in  the  transaction,  th-.it  is  not  very  piobuble  ;  and 
Mr.  Ahnou,  who  was  materially  interested  in  the  event,  tells  us, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  \\  ilkes,  (Vol.  v.  p.  5f).)  that  the  i)lan  was 
concerted  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  himself,  and  the  means  of 
resistance  precisely  arranged,  and  punciuuliy  executed.  From 
the  want  of  accuracy  we  have  already  noticed  in  Mr.  Stephens, 
we  are  strongly  incliiied  to  believe  that,  not  only  in  this^  but 
in  Alderman  Beckford's,  and  some  other  affairs,  he  has  consi- 
derably overstated  the  importance  of  Ins  hero. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Home,  actuated  by  nd 
motive  at  all  conneded  with  propriety,  did  an  act,  in  itself  ex- 
ireniely  proper;  he  resigned  his  living,  and  renounced,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  clerical  thaiacier.     Mr.  Stephens  says, 

"  By  the  publication  of  his  letter  from  Montpelier,  all  hopes  of 
professional  prcftTUient  were  cut  oi\\  while  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
rendered  himself  one  of  the  nu)st  marked  men  in  the  kingdom,  by 
his  recent  controversy  with  :\Ir.  W  iikes.  A  consciousness  of  the 
injustice  resulting  irom  this  latter  circumstance,  perhaps,  nu'ght  ia 
some  measure  have  som-ed  his  temper,  and  rendered  him  but  littlft 
desirous  of  the  applause  of  the  multitude  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  life." 

"^riiis  as  usual,  is  a  shallow  and  partial  view  of  the  matter.  A 
person  imbued  uilh  the  opiinous,  principles  and  passions  which 
from  his  earlit-st  life  appear  to  have  swayed  Mr.  Home,  was  a 
ninimal  Inpociitt;  in  (iitcrmg  into  holy  orders  at  all.  When  he 
assumed  the  cleru.al  cluirncter  merely  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  he  made  a  great  step  toward  po:;itive  guilt.  If  he  did  not 
ftel  ilie  fervour  necessary  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  his  calling, 
he  ought  at  h  ast,  carefully  and  conscientiuUi>ly  to  have  exauiiued 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  could  re- 
nounce those  passions  and  desires,  which  would  degrade  the 
priestly  character  in  his  person.  If  he  considered  "  the  hand  ot 
a  iiishop  t(j  be  infecticuis/'  and  that  '^  its  itnposition,,  like  the 
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sop  given  to  Judas,  was  only  a  signal  for  the  Devil  to  enter  ;"  m 
short,  if  any  portion  of  the  ribaldry  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkes  in  Ja- 
nuary, lyOfi,  formed  a  portion  of  his  opinions  in  I7(i0,  he  did 
j;ot  receive  ihe  Devil  at  the  time  of  ordination,  but  came  to  that 
ceremony  fully  fraught  with  fiaud,  craft,  hypocrisv,  and  tho.se 
eminently  bad  qualities,  by  which  the  dremon  most  eliectually 
characterises  those  whom  he  most  copiously  inspires.  If  these 
opinions  \\ere  afterward  received,  he  was  inexcusable  for  retain- 
ing the  cure  of  souls  one  moment  after  he  had  adopted  them.  But 
the  view  of  his  life  gives  us  no  reason  to  pause  in  pronouncing  an 
opinion  on  his  original  baseness  and  wickednesv.  They  are 
proved  by  the  circumstances  attending  his  libel  on  the  Princess 
JJowager  of  Wales,  and  his  apology  for  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
He  studiously  disgraced  the  priesthood  by  exposing  himself  to 
the  jealous  and  censorious  clergy  of  the  continent,  dressed  like  a 
tidier  or  a  momitebank,  in  a  camlet  coat  of  blue  and  silver,  and 
other  frippery.  The  sanguinary  ferocity  of  his  personal  contests^, 
and  his  readiness  to  undertake  every  job,  which  could  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  him.seif  in  a  poinf  ofview  unbecom- 
ing a  clergyman  had,  long  before  he  renounced  the  gown,  mado 
him  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  pleased  to  suppose  that  the  publication  of  his  letter  16 
Mr.  Wilkes  cut  off  his  hopes  of  professional  preferment.  Had 
that  letter  never  existed,  his  support  of  Mr.'  V\'ilkes,  his  conten- 
tion with  him,  his  desire  to  dye  his  black  coat  red,  his  eagerness 
to  appear  as  a  duellist;  every  circumstance  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  public  was  calculated  to  stigmatize  any  patron,  vvh» 
should  bestow  a  living  on  such  a  character.  He  must  hitnself 
have  been  net  less  foolish  than  dishonest,  if  he  expected,  or  eveu 
liesired  it,  while  he  retained  the  notions  expressed  in  his  Mont- 
pelier  letter,  or  while  he,  an  avowed  contemner  of  matrimony;, 
-was  the  known  fatlier  of  several  children. 

So  ended  the  lirst  period  of  Mv.  Home's  life,  according  to  our 
iiivision.  And  now,  having  determined  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
in  1773,  "at  an  age"  as  his  biographer  most  arithmetically  ex- 
presses it,  '^  tluit  only  wanted  thnteen  years  of  completing  half  a 
century,"  the  hero  hired  a  house  in  VV  indniill-lane,  near  Brent- 
ford. Here  amid  his  studies,  the  "  ex-minister"  instituted  a 
sirict  inquiry  into  his  own  affairs,  and  effected  some  important 
curtailments,  in  ''  the  articles  of  '  greens,'  '  cabbages,'  '  cauli- 
llowers,'  and  '  sallads,'  whiclj  had  their  usual  accompaniments 
of  'oil,'  'vinegar,'  'mustard,'  'pepper,'  and  'salt;'"  but  this 
great  domestic  reform  was  not  achieved  without  some  severe 
contlicts  with  "  Molly,"  who  seems  almost  to  have  baffled  the 
scholarship  of  her  muster,  with   the  sin)ple  literature   of  "  pot- 
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"  Wliile  Mr.  Home  was  tliiis  occupiel,"  his  biograplicr  pro- 
ceeds, "he  was  suddenly  called  from  liis  lilcrary  and  legal  labours, 
bv  the  voice  of  friendship  ;  and  his  assistHnce  was  not  invoko-l  in 
vain  ;  for  we  shall  now  behold  him,  on  a  critical  and  delicat;;  orca- 
«ion,  acting  on  his  own  and  original  plan,  and  eifecting  hispm-pose, 
in  a  manner  and  by  means  peculiar  to  himself. 

*'  Mr.  W'illiarn  TooI<e,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  intimate,  and  .vlio  during  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  borne  public  testimony  to  his  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, had  purchased  the  estate  of  Purley,  situate  near  Godstone^ 
in  the  County  of  Surrey.  This  circumstance  had  given  birth  to 
many  disputes  with  iMr.  De  Grey,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  of 
great  influence,  wh.ose  lands  joined,  and  who,  as  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor,, claimed  a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  certain  parts  of  Mi% 
Tooke's  newly  acquired  property.  They  had  contended,  in  Courts 
of  Law,  about  fish  ponds  and  common  rights  ;  and  an  attempt  was 
now  made,  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  settle  the  dispute 
for  ever.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  the  lOth  of  February,  1774<,  a 
bill  was  brought  in  by  Sir  Edward  Astley,  to  enable  Thomas  De 
Grey,  Esq.  to  inclose  several  common  lands  and  fields,  in  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Surrey.  Mr.  Alderman  Savvbndge  inmiedi- 
ately  presented  a  petition  from  W.  Tooke,  Esq.  requesting  delay, 
on  the  groiHid  tliat  the  usual  notice  had  not  been  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  that  the  inclosures  in  question,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
County  of  Surrey,  would  prove  highly  prejudicial  both  to  them  and 
himself.  It  was  also  added,  that  to-pass  this  bill,  while  the  title  to 
part  of  the  lands  was  still  in  litigation,  would  be  indecent  and  un- 
precedented, being  highly  detrimental  to  t!ie  interests  of  the  peti- 
tioner and  others.  This  request,  however,  was  not  complied  with  ; 
for  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  again,  on  ati  early  day  ;  and  an 
intention  was  plainly  evinced  of  precipitating  it  through  its  various 
stages. 

"  It  was  rn  this  dilemma,  that  Mrl  Tooke  applied  to  M\\  Home, 
and  earnestly  intreated  him  to  interpose.  He  stated  '  his  charac- 
ter as  well  as  fortune  to  be  at  stake,  and  hoped,  that,  under  the  co- 
lour of  an  in.closure  Bill,  ho  would  not  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  estate,  which  was  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  his  right  to  " 
fatten  sheep  on  the  neighbouring  downs.' 

"  Mr.  H  orne, jfrojn  xoliOi,i  I  learned  these  j)articidars,immed.lcLte]y 
replied,  *  that  the  mode  of  procedure  was  easy  and  expeditious ;  for 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  like  all  other  courts,  was  governed  by  cer- 
tain known  rules;  and  that  as  these  rules,  in  both  cases,  were  al- 
ways obviously  beneficial  to  the  subject: — nothing  could  be  more. 
ea?y  than  to  proceed  by  way  of  petition,-  stating  certain  factSj, 
whence  specific  grievances  were  to  be  hiferred,  and  ending  with  a 
prayer,  to  be  heard  by  Counsel  against  the  Bill.' 

"  All  this  has  been  already  done  without  effect;  we  have  been 
accused  of  dilatoriness  and  neglect ;  our  prayer  is  refused :  tc- 
inorrow  is  assigned  for  the  last  reading  of  the  JBill,  which  will  be 
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ft'arried  ncin.  con.,  as  I  luive  nobody  to  support  me;  and  I  shaiTbc 
still  more  hurt  in  mind  than  in  fortune:  for,  in  addition  to  the  in-* 
j.iisi;ice  of  the  measure,  niy  pride  is  deeply  interested." 

x\  supposed  tiialoguie  is  then  recite  d,  from  which  it  appear* 
%\va\.  U)y  the  prolfctioii  of  Mr.  Tooke's  pro^rty  at  PuKley,  Ms. 
lloriie  detcfriiiined  to  write  i>  Libel  ojj  h>w  J>' /etcher  iS'uJton^  the 
Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Couiiiioii*,  aiid  a-ecurdingly 

"  Mr.  Ilorne  sat  down,  and  in.  an  Address,  consisting  of  a  few 
spirited  ])in-agrapl!s,  drawn  u..p  in- the  form  of  Letter,  signed  '  Strike 
but  Hear  !'  detailed  the  Icadi-ng  fiicts.  In.  the  course  of  this  com- 
position, he  also  endeavoured  to-  render  tlie  wlM)le  as  offensive  as 
possible.  This  was  inserted,  a»  had  been  planjoed,  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  of  ne>jt  day  ;  ai'vd,  as  that  was  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  all 
parties,  it  occasioned  no  small  degree  o-f  speculation.  The  boldness 
of  the  assertions,  the  terseness  of  the  remarks,  and  the  ability  of  the 
general  sta^eni-ent,  attracted  the  notica  of  every  o!ie,  while  tht 
.outraged  dignity  o^fthe  House,  and  t.l*e  impending  fate  of  thf  prin- 
ter, servv.'d  to  excite  general  curi;a!sity.  In  the  evening-,  botli  the 
Houve  and  gailery  were  full:  and  soon  after  the  Speaker  took  the 
«hair,  the  news|KH>er  just  mentioned  was  Irnnded  up  to  him.  L».- 
stsad  o\'  proceeding,  as  asiml,  with  the  o.rder  of  the  day,  whicb 
convjweht^nd-ed  the  inclosuro  Bill  in  cpxestioa,  there  wiis  a  genersl 
cry  o-f  Prvvileg,e  !   Privilege!  Move  !  Move! 

"  On  this,  a  nvemlxsr  arose,  and,  after  descanting  in  fluent  law 
guage  on  the  consequence  of  reserving  the  rights  and  privileges  c>>f 
the  Commons'  Koxise  of  Parliament,  read  '  the  odi^)us,  deliberate, 
iblsc,  scandilous,    and  malicious  attack,'  v/hich  had  been  made  on 
tlieir  rights  and  priv^eges.     Amidst  loud  and  freq.ueut  cheering,  he 
Tcry  properly  stated,  that  a  libel  on,  t!>e  SpCcil-cer  was  a  libel  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  fonnnons   of  I'aigland ;  and  concluded  with  a 
?iM>tion  in  the  usual  form,   '  tlviit  Hefwy  Sampson  Woodfall,  priater 
oi'tl\e  Pubiic  Advertiser,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of  tliat  House  on  tlwi 
succeeding  day.'   Accordingly,  the  order  being  served  in  due  form, 
he  appeared,  aiv,l  was  iiitrodivcwd- with  the  uyu-id  ceremonial  ;  when, 
being  interrogated  as  ttv particulars,   he  allowed,   'that  he  had  re- 
ceived an.d  printed  the  letter,,  conchuling  vj^ith  the  words,  '  Strike 
but  Hear  ;.'  isnd  that  he  w  a^?  then,  and  is  now,   i'ully  authorized  by 
the  ftuthoT  hiiTiseU,  to-  give  up  his  name  and  place  of  abode.'     Th-e 
.  J^pcaltcy  Iwving  desired  him  to  proceed,  he  said'  *  it  wa&'IMr.  John 
Ilorne,    who   was,    at  that    very  nwment  in  the  galleiy,  ready  Xo 
aufiwer  for  himself.'     Amidst  a  couftict  of  passions,  Mr.  Home  was 
tvi'dtM-od  to  the  Bar,  where,  ii»  an  able   speech,   in  the   course  of 
which,  all  disrespect,  either  ])ers»nal  or  oflicial,  So  the  Speaker,  wa» 
deprecated,  he  fully  declared  his  motives  ;  and  frankly  owned,  tliat 
,  he  had  been  urged  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  discretion  by  liatred 
to  opprttssior;,  on  one  hand,  and  zeal  for  li-is  fxneiul  on  the  other. 

"  After  a  long  debate,  he  was  rem^mded  ii-om  the  bar^  in  cus- 
tody of  fiie  SciEJeant  at  Arms,  and  brought  up  again  oii  the  17tb,by 
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•^liicli  period  some  additional  evidence  had  been  obtuined.  On  tin's 
if>oci)sit)ii,  his  friend  Mr.  l^unninj^'-,  to^otluT  with  Mr.  ljiiri<L',  niadt! 
tise  of  their  good  oKiccs  ;  and,  as  the  ^^roof  wiis  iiicon;:]usivL',  lie  was 
tKscharged  on  paying  Uis  fees.  -Tliis,  he  was  acciistonjcd  then,  and 
ever  after,  to  term  a  great  h;xrdship,  as  it  had  long  Ikmimo  beeu 
enacted,  that  no  jailor  should  demand  fees  of  a  prisoner  detained 
upon  ail  accuautioia  which  hail  not  been  Hilly  subsiaiitiutc*.!  bv  con- 
viction. 

"  Be  that  as  it  niav,  he  fully  eftected  his  purpose^  Tiine  had 
been  now  given  for  the  House  to  pause.  'I'he  necessary  measures 
were  adopted  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  Ih'!! ;  and  the  advo- 
cates for  it  l)eing  heartily  ashamed,  all  the  obnoxious  chuiscs  were 
either  omitted  or  withdrawn.  On  this,  as  on  most  otIuT  occasion?, 
the  nation  at  large  profited  by  the  exertions  of  this  P[)iriteil  indivi- 
dual :  for  Mr.  Dodswell  immodiaVely  moved  and  carried  several  re- 
solutions, now  on  the  journals,  to  prevent  aJl  such  precipitate  pro- 
ceedings I'or  the  future. 

"  It  was  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  the  sa-cnfice  of  in's 
personal  hberty,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  utmost  vengeance  a  House 
of  Commons  could  inflict,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  rendered 
himself  eminently  useful  to  Mr  Tooke  ;  and  that  gentleman,  not 
content  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  esteem,  ap- 
pears from  this  moment  to  have  singled  him  out  us  the  heir  to  the 
fortune,  which  he  had  preserved  intire  by  his  skill  and  intre- 
pidity." 

We  have  extracted  t^jjs  narrative  at  so  nu?cli  (ciigtli,  tliat  th« 
reader  may  know  how  little  c()ntiden<:e  can  [jc  placeii  in  iSlr, 
Stephens  as  a  biograplier  ;  for  from  the  beginiiiitg  to  liie  eiid^  it 
contains  hardly  one  si  nteuce  liiat  is  tiito. 

Jt  is  not  true  liiat  the  iJill  brought  into  Parliament  afficted 
any  hnuls  at  Parley  ;  it  was  confined  to  tlie  parish  of 'Pottington 
ill  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  had  no  more  operation  on  jNIr. 
'J'ooke's  tejvants  in  Surrev,  than  on  his  slaves  in  the  West  Inciies. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  rejected,  and  the 
liill  ordered  to  be  read  a^uhi  on  an  early  day  ;  for  when  the  peti-: 
tion  was  presented,  there  was  no  Bill  before  tlie  House  :  it  came 
in  the  same  day  with  Mr.  De  Grey's  petition  f«jr  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  and  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  Jiill 
should  be  brought  in.  It  is>  not  true  that  any  disposition  was 
shewn  to  hurrv  the  Bill  throueh  the  House,  for  the  first  readui"- 
wa*<  on  the  J  0th  of  February,  and  the  petili<m  against  it  having 
been  read  at  llie  same  time,  tlie  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
'i'ind.  It  is  not,  nor  can  it  lie  true  that  the  supposed  coii>ersa- 
tioii  took  place  between  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  'iooke,  for  the  oc- 
casion was  utterly  absent;  the  ii  11  was  not  going  to  be  read  a 
tiiird  lime,  but  its  second  reading  was  yet  eleven  davs  ofT,  vXv  \\ 
CU  the  1  Uh  of  February^  Mr.  Home  printed  his  libel  in  the  I'nb- 
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lie  Advertiser.  It  is  not  true  that  the  order  of  the  day  which 
couipreliended  the  Inclosine  Bill  was  delayed  till  this  matter  had 
jjeen  takes  iDto  consideration.  The  Inclosure  Bill  was  not  in  the 
ordi  r  of  tlie  day  ;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  did  not  mention  the  libel 
till  mueh  other  matter  had  been  gon-  throngh  ;  it  was  voted  "  a 
false^  malicious  and  scandidous  libel/'  and  Mr.  Woodfall  was 
ordered  to  attend,  not  on  the  lollowing  day,  but  at  the  end  of 
three  days^  qn  the  14thj  It  js  not  true  that  when  VVoodiall  came 
to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Home  was  in  the  gallery,  and  that  '^  the  literary 
Sampson  delivered  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  to  ihe  Philis- 
tines."— I'his  is  pure  fiction.  An  order  was  made  for  his  attend- 
ance on  the  l6th  ;  he  evaded  it,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Hou^Cj  which  was  deemed  a  contempt,  and  the  Serjeant 
at  Anns  was  ordered  to  bring  him  in  custody.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brougt)t  on  the  17th,  but  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  tho 
evidesicf  adduced,  faihng  io  })rove  that  he  had  written  the  paper 
in  question,  he  was  discharged,  on  the  20th,  paying  his  fees.  Poor 
Woodtali  fared  much  worse;  he  was  not  liberated  till tht  second 
of  IMarch,  upon  a  second  most  humble  petition,  his  first  having 
been  rejected.  As  a  close  to  all  these  untruths,  the  libel  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  eflect  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  read  a  second  time  on  the  twenty-second,  the  day  originally 
appomtedj  and  Counsel  were  heard  for  Mr, '^I'ooke,  and  for  the 
Rector  of  the  Parish,  who  also  petitioned  ;  the  Bill  in  the  usual 
Irtay,  was  si nt  to  a  Committee,  and  Sir  Edward  Astley  rej)orted 
that  the  allegations  of  the  Bill  were  true,  and  that  all  parties  iute- 
r«  stud  had  given  their  consent  to  it,  except  the  proprietors  of 
sixty-l\vo,_out  of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  it  re- 
peiveii  th'e  Royal  asstnt  early  in  the  Session. 

Mr.  Ste[)hens  must  have  curious  notions,  if  he  fancies  that 
"^  the  ends  of  legitimate  biography  arc  best  fulfilled"  by  com- 
piling such  m«ssesof  mere  fiction,  when  he  might  inform  himself 
of  the  truth  by  releiringto  the  Journals,  or  even  to  Almon's  Coir 
lection  of  tiie  Debates  in  Parliament. 

At  leiigdi,  Mr.  Home,  having  in  1775,  published  an  adver- 
tisement, accusing  the  King's  troops  of  having  b<irbarously  mur- 
dered the  Americans  at  Lexington,  he  was  pro-ecutfed  for  the 
libel,  and  found  guilty.  There  is  little  in  the  case  to  claim  at- 
tention ;  but  JSir.  Stephens  takes  the  opportunity  to  descant,  in 
his  usual  way,  on  the  American  Contest,  and  on  the  characters  of 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Tlmrlow,  then  Attorney  GeneraLThe 
ex-min'ster  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  '200/.  to  be  confined 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison  twelve  months,  and  to  find  sureties  for 
lii>  good  behaviour  for  three  years. 

It  is  well,  in  wiiting  a  life,  to  make  the  most  of  every  cala- 
mity which  befals  the  hero ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Stephens  be- 
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gins  Ills  second  vnlume,  with  an  iissertinn  that  the  King's  TV'iich 
Prison,  in  which  Mr.  Home  was  confinori,  is  considerably  ii  ss 
healthy  than  iSewgate,  a  proposition  too  ludicrons  for  discns- 
sion.  Some  of  his  city  fncnds,  it  seems,  with  Sir  John  Jiar- 
iiard  and  Mr.  Tooke,  established  a  weekly  dinner  at  a  tavern 
then  within  the  rules,  called  the  Dog  and  Duck,  the  evening  re- 
sort ol  people  of  the  most  abandoned  description,  so  infainons 
that  the  magistrates  attt^rwards.  withdrew  the  licence,  and  tlie 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  new  receptacle  for  lunatics.  Here 
]S]r  Home,  we  are  told,  first  gave  himself  up  to  the  joys  of 
wine,  and  began  a  habit  of  drinking,  which  he  improved  so 
much,  thai  he  afterwards  defeated  two  or  three  celebrated  cham- 
pions in  potations  of  mere  brandy.  He  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  great  kiiidncss  during  his  confinement,  and  on  the 
cause  of  it  he  wrote  "  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,"  in  wliich  he 
discus^ed  the  terms  of  the  information  liled  against  him.  *'  From 
this  seemingly  barren  'field/'  sajs  the  biographer,  "  was  after- 
jvards  reaped  a  noble  harvest  in  the  Diversions  of  Purlcy,  of 
which  this  tract  forms  four  distinct  chapters." 

When  released  from  his  imprisomnent,  Mr.  Home  attempted 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  but  was.  rejected,  if  jSIr.  Stephens  may 
be  relied  on,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only,  and  the  bencher 
who  gave  that  vote  was  Mrl  Bearcroft,  Mr.  Stephens  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  a  mean  jealousy,  a  fear  of  losing  some  por- 
tion of  their  business,  iuiiutnced  the  conduct  of  those  who  de- 
cided this  question.  The  insinuation  is  most  base  and  iinxAorthy, 
and  should  never  have  been  hazarded  without  documents  of  un- 
equivocal confirmation.  The  rejected  candidate  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  judges,  who  have  a  visitonal  power,  and  finally  to 
Parliament,  but  would  Hc-t,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  sound  lawyer,  or  any  well-informed 
statesman,  would  sanction  the  notion  that  a  profiigate  or  disap- 
pohited  clergyman  may,  at  pleasure,  make  himself  a  layman, 
a«id  exchange  the  ministry  of  the  church  for  the  wrangling  of  th« 
bar. 

After  writing  a  pampiilet  against  the  war,  ISIr.  Home  com- 
menced farmer,  at  W  itton,  near  Huntingdon  ;  he  plaimed  great 
improvements,  but  the  ague  drove  him  back  to  Loudon,  and  he 
took  a  house  in  Kichmond-buildings,  Soho. 

*' About  this  period,"  (1780)  saj's  the  biographer,  "Mi-. 
Home  renewed  his  intercourse  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  at  the  seat  of  that  gentleman  at  Purley. 
J-Ie  was  attached  to  the  possessor, y/om  a  variety  of  motives."  In 
J7S2,  "  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Tooke,  with  the  privity, 
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i^nd  at  the  particular  request  of  a  gentleman,  whose  heir  he   was 
now  generally  understood  to  be." 

By  anticipation,  it  may  be  nientioned,  that  these  hopes  were 
disappointed  :  the  old  gentleman  found  other  persons  who,  from 
a  vanetj/  of  motives,  gained  his  confidence,  and  the  name  of  his 
self-created  name-sake  and  heir  was  but  slightly  mentioned  in 
his  will.  Fir.st  and  last,  it  is  said,  INIr.  Home  Tooke  received 
from  JSIr.  Tooke  no  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Stephens  mixes  the  narrative  of  these  events  with  a  detail 
of  his  hero's  first  exertions  about  the  reform  of  J*arlianit-nt,  and 
two  elections  for  Westminster,  in  1784  and  1788,  many  attind- 
ant  public  events  being  also  related,  in  a  very  incorrect,  per- 
plexed, and  negligent  manner." 

"  The  year  178(3,"  the  biographer  observes,  "forms  an  import-e 
ant  epoch  in  Mr.  Tpoke's  life,  for  it  was  then  that  he  published 
vol  I.  of  the  EnpA  nTEPOENTA,  pr  Diversions  of  Furley." 

Tlie  public  opinion  of  this  work  has  been  long  established  : 
it  evinces  ingenuity  and  research ;  and  it  has  served  to  illustrate 
eome  passages  hitherto  littje  understood  in  our  ancient  ])oets. 
]t  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppp.se  that  the  idea  originated 
with  Mr.  Tooke  :  that  all  language  is  reducible  fo  nouns  and 
verbs,  (the  point  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  laboured  to  esiabiish 
with  respect  to  the  English  tongue,)  Mas  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  ph'.losophical  grammarians  of  antiquity :  "  Aristoteles  duas 
•partes  orationis  esse  dicit,  vocabuia  et  verba,"  says  Varro  de 
Lingua  Latina.  This  principle  Mr.  Tooke  has  successfully  ap- 
plied in  the  analysis  and  etymology  of  a  multitude  of  Ensjlish 
■words,  especially  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  by  tracing  them 
to  their  Saxon  original.  His  speculations,  however,  tliou»h 
imdoubtedly  curious,  have  neither  opened  to  us  jmy  new  views  of 
the  human  understanding,  nor  have  they  at  all  extended  the  li- 
mits of  metaphysical  or  logical  science,  as  his  admirers  w  ished 
the  world  to  believe  :  while  his  work,  professing  to  be  a  gram- 
inalical  treatise,  was  most  preposterously  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
political  invective,  and,  as  occasion  offer^id,  was  made  subser- 
vient to  other  purposes  still  more  reprehensible  :  the  disquisitioj^ 
vipon  the  woid  right  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  confound  all  mo- 
ral distinctions,  if  the  common  honesty  of  mankind  did  not  rest 
upon  some  surer  foundation  thfiu  \he  conclusions  of  a  profli*>ate 
(etymologist. 

Returning  to  politics,  Mr.  Tooke  published  in  1787,  ^^  ^ 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  reported  marriage  with 
!^lrs.  I'ilzherbert/'  a  pamphlet  which  died  even  before  the  silly 
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report  \vliich  occusioned  it.  He  also  j)rofluced  in  178B,  after 
the  return  ol"  Lord  John  Townsliond  for  Westminster,  liis  cele- 
brated "  twr)  pair  of  portraits."  lii  this  pruducliuii  he  did  gro:it 
justice  to  the  then  minister,  and  after  this  vehement  exertion  ni 
ins  cause,  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  expect,  what 
he  soon  encountered,  his  most  acrnnonious  abuse. 

In  1790,  AJr,  Home  Tooke,  becuue  a  candidate  for  West- 
minster, and  after  having  opposed  Mr,  Fox,  and  supported  Lord 
Hood,  declared  himself  the  opponent  of  both.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  petitioned  ;  his  petition  Avas  justly  declared  frivolous 
and  vexatious;  Mr.  Fox  bi ought  an  acti(Mi;  ]Vlr.  Tooke  })Ieaded 
his  own  cause  at  Guildliall,  and  a  verdict  vsas  given  aganist  him. 
rtoon  after  this  trial,  in  1792,  Mr.  Tooke  (|uitted  Richmond-, 
buildings,  and,  at  the  age  of  06",  established  his  residence  at 
W  imbledon. 

Before  this  time,  the  French  Revolution,  that  monstrous 
event  of  modern  times  which  has  unsettled  the  world,  had  consi- 
derably aftected  Mr.  Home  'J'ooke.  A  popular  attack  on  govern-' 
ment  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  api)robation,  and  he  felt  no  seti- 
limenls  of  humanity  or  pity  for  a  prince  degraded  and  nmidered, 
or  a  rOyal  family  doomed  to  imprisonment,  deprived  of  tlie  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  treated  with  every  species  of  ignommy,  and, 
one  by  one,  hunted  to  death.  Mr.  Stephens,  not  a  little  in- 
fected w  ith  tiie  opinions  of  his  hero,  says, 

*'  That  wonderful  event,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  presented  it- 
self in  the  most  alluring  attitude:  lor  it  exhibited  the  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  great  nation  anxious  to  limit,  but  not  destroy  the  power 
of  its  kings,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  its  nobles,  and  eager  to 
adopt  the  happier  constitution  of  this  country  as  a  model  for  its  fu- 
ture government." 

The  period  alluded  to,  according  to  the  context,  was  in  179-i 
when  the  king  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  with  his  family, 
and  Paris  and  the  departnients  were  streaming  with  the  blood 
«hed  in  a  series  of  inhuman  massacres,  liut,  wiihout  atifecting 
to  bind  a  v\ruer  so  incorrect  as  Mr.  Stephens  to  precise  dates. 
Iris  de&eriptjon  is  not  true,  as  applied  to  any  period  of  the  Ilevo- 
lution,  nor  should  it  have  been  uttered  by  a  man  w  ho  kuew  that 
in  Augnst  17^9,  nobility  was  abolished;  that  in  October  in  the 
same  year,  the  king  was  dragged  a  prisoner  to  his  own  capital 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  that  the  church  was  robbed  and  over- 
thrown. Surely  none  of  tliese  proceedings  were  adopted  from 
our  h  ippipr  cOiistitulion. 

Air.  Tooke,  however,  was  delighted  vvith  the  Revolution,  and 
its  excesses  did  not  d.sgust  him.  Societies  were  formed,  or  new- 
liiodelled  in  Loiiduu,  and  various  parts  of  the  kini^dom^  hi r  the 
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purpose  of  giving  circulation  and  pojxilarity  to  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  the  most  furious  of  the  French  demagogues.  With 
ihe  chief  of  these  societies,  Mr.  Tooke  was  either  iu  co-opera- 
lion  or  correspondence.  He  \yas  a  memher  of  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hardy  (who  had  approached 
hiin  in  consequence  of  his  iiheral  interference  to  reheve  a  man 
riamed  Gow)  he  had  revised  the  rules  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, a  body,  which  by  afiiliatious  and  correspondences  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingnom,  afiected  to  resemble  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Paris.  The  efl'orts  of  these  societies,  and  the  effect  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  publications  they  patronized  and  distributed 
•were  calculated  to  produce  on  the  lower  class  in  particular,  gave 
just  and  serious  alarm  to  Government.  After  much  considera- 
tion, it  was  thought  fit  to  arrest,  and  afterward  to  indict  for 
High  Treason,  some  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  two 
societies,  and  among  them,  ]\Jr.  Hofne  Tooke. 

This  event  was  to  him  a  real  triumph.  Tiiere  v^'as  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  charge  ;  and  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  perfectly 
safe,  Mr.  Tooke,  on  his  trial,  dispiayed  a  degree  of  coolness, 
presence  of  mind,  wit  and  subtlety,  which  astoni-hed  and  de- 
lighted a  great  poition  of  his  hearers.  His  character  was  not  so 
formed  as  to  be  hurt  by  the  proof  that  he  had  countenanced 
others  in  acts  and  proceedings,  to  the  whole  extent  of  which  he 
would  not  venture  to  go ;  or,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  that  he 
had  entered  a  coach  w  ilh  a  party  who  were  determined  to  proceed 
to  W  indsor,  although  he  thought  it  prudent  to  get  out  at  Houn- 
slow.  The  account  of  the  trial  is  exceedingly  meagre,  but  it 
^ont^his  a  most  indiscreet  address  to  the  Court,  which  Mr. 
^orne  Tooke  intended  to  have  spoken,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  tome  judicious  friends. 

In  Sl^i],  Mr.  Tooke  again  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  West- 
minster, in  opposition  to  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  though  not  in  con- 
junclioH  wiih  Mr.  Fox.  The  biographer  has  thought  his  ad- 
veitisements  and  his  speeches  from  the  hustings  during  this  con- 
test worth  preserving  ;  we  think  the  j)apcr  on  which  they  are 
printed  utterly  thrown  away.  7^hey  are  mere  ribaldry  for  the 
Covent-garden  mob,  scarcely  illuminated  vvith  a  single  spark  of 
wit,  and  utterly  guiltless  of  any  thing  like  an  argument. 

Mr.  Tooke  must  have  anticipated  his  ill-success,  or  he  would 
never  have  incurred  the  risque  of  "  laying  perjury  to  his  soul,'* 
as  he  must  have  done'^in  swearing  to  his  qualification,  at  leasK  if 
he  was  juslihed  tinee  years  afterward,  in  his  return  to  the  Cotil- 
missioners  for  the  income  tax.  His  circumstances,  according  lo 
his  biograplier,  were  such,  that  his  friends  raised  by  subscription 
a  simi  sutticient  to  secure  him  an  income  of  6OOI.  a-year,  be- 
side a  smalt  estate  uL  lireutf^ad,  and  some  inoucy  in  tiie  funds. 
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.  lu  1.801,  chance,  and  the  caprice  of  a  very  occentiic  noble- 
mm,  gave  Mr.  Huine  Tooke  that  which  had  been  denied  to  his 
two  successive  efforts,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conuntjns.  Lord 
Camehoid  offered  to  place  him  in  the  senate  as  representative  of 
Old  Saium.  But  *'  the  politician  of  Wimbledon"  was  grown 
wary,  and 

**  Before  he  would  cnga<;c  under  his  auspices,  determined  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  this  nobleman,  whom  he  had  lately  seen, 
for  the  first  time,  through  the  mediim  of  a  neighbour.  He  accord- 
ingly sat  up  three  days  and  three  nights  with  him,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  prriod,  consented  to  become  one  of  his  members!" 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  politician  and  his 
patron  passed  their  time  during  this  long  sitling:  did  ihey  talk 
politics,  drink  brandy,  or  play  at  back-gainmoui' 

The  great  expectation  excited,  and  the  freezing  dlsappolnt- 
nieut  experienced  by  those  who  attended  Mr.  Tooke's  tiisplays 
in  parliament,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  men.  ,  It  was 
proposed  to  expel  him,  as  incapable  of  sitting,  from  his  being 
a  priest.  The  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
milder. course  would  be  more  proper,  and  would  prevent  ti»e  dis- 
cussion of  dangerous  questions.  He  therefore  brought  in  a  de- 
claratory act,  effectually  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  abuse, 
and  Mr'  Tooke  was  permitted,  contrary,  perhaps,  to  his  expec- 
tations and  his  hopes,  to  sit  till  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
in  1802,  and  then  to  retire  without  the  renown  of  a  martyrdom. 
Mr.  Stephens  attempts  to  represent  the  statute  as  made  on  pur- 
pose for  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  mere  declara- 
tory law,  no  part  of  it  being  new,  e.scept  the  penal  part,  which 
did  not  affect  the  clerical  senator.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  too 
evident  to  require  a  single  vvord  of  ilin,itratiou.  Mr.  Stephens's 
opinions  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  ad- 
vertisement which  his  hero  published  on  the  dissolution  in  1S02, 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Westminster. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Tooke  died,  and  disapjjointed  the 
expectations  of  his  self-created  name-sake,  by  bequeathing  to 
him,  instead  of  a  splendid  inheritance,  a  legacy  of  live  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  his  daughters,  instead  of  ample  portions,  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  "  being  the  exact  sum  he  bequeathed  to 
his  postillion."  ^Ir.  Home  Tooke  had  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  the  caprice  of  the  old  tradesman  by  an  agreement  with 
his  nephew,  and  supposed  only  competitor.  Colonel  Harwood, 
that,  whoever  nngiit  be  the  fortunate  man,  the  prize  should  be 
equally  divided ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  property  being  bequeathed 
to  a  5lr.  Bea.^elev,  the  Colonel  would  only  give  a  bond  for 
40001.  and  that  led  to  "  a.  tedious  aud  expensive   chancery  suit.** 

It 
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It  was  rather  hard  that  neither  Ikckforcl  nor  Tooke  shewed  more 
liberahty  toward  their  pohtical  tutor.  It  affords  but  little  en- 
couragemcHt  to  those  who  shall  undertake  tiie  task  of  nursing 
those  heavy  children  of  commerce,  who  mistake  pride  for  am- 
bition, and  fancy  that  their  vvcallh,  and  the  borrowed  opi- 
nions of  some  factious  scholar,  can  make  them  pass  for  pa- 
triots. .  .  - 

Mr.  Stephens,  having  now  told  almost  all   that  he  has  to  tell, 
and  having  still  half  a  volume  to  compose,  devises  a  curious  plan 
to  waste  paper.      He  dubs  the  poor  deceased  Blackwell-hall  lac- 
tor,  "  a  member  of  the  old    English  school  of  politicians,"  and 
discovering  that  his  hero  was,  after  the  death  of  this  person,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  school,  he  thinks  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
give  an  account  of  some   of  the  other  professors.     Atcordmgly 
we  are   furnished  with  biographical  notices  of  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,   Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Alderman  Crosby,  Alderman   Sinv- 
bridge.  Alderman  To\\nshcud,  Alderman   Oliver,  Mr.    Morris, 
the  barrister,  and  Dr.  Warner,  a   popular  preacher  at  Tavistock 
Chapel.     We  believe  that  this  old  school   must  be  quite  new  to 
most  readers  :  the  professors  have  generally  been  considered  as 
very  inferior  actors  in  the  great  political  drama,  mere  tools'  in  the 
handsof  more  acute  and  enterprising  persons,  who  flattered  the 
pride  of  these  civic   pretenders,  that  they   might  profit  by  their 
noise,  their    coarseness,  and  that  vulgar   insolence   which  they 
mistook  for  intrepidity.     Seijoant  Glynn  might  be  an  exception 
from  this  observ:ition  ;  but,    whatever   he  might  be  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was  little  considered   as  a  politician,    unless  it  were   during 
that  short  period  when  his  exertions  respecting   the   Middlesex 
election  procured  him  the  equivocal  honour  of  having  lus   por- 
trait engraved,  together  wilh  those  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home, 
under  the  facetious  (icnomination  of"  the  three  Johns." 

But  as  the  "  old  school"  would  not  fill  up  the  volume,  the 
"  new  school"  must  contribute.  To  introduce  these  personages, 
\ve  have  an  account  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  Wimbledon  dinners, 
Mhich,  if  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  Stephens's  language,  com- 
menced after  the  trials  for  treason  in  17L)-i,when  the  talents  and 
intiocenct  of  his  hero  becoming  alike  conspicuous,  all  his  hifuds 
were  eager  to  adnniiister  to  his  wants,  and  rescue  him  from  un- 
merited poverty  and  distress  ;  so  that  he  made  the  best  oj  a  dts- 
gfoce,  and  fell  on  his  feet  like  a  cat. 

With  all  the  eloquence  of  a  gratified  guest,  Mr.  Stephens 
describes  the  arrival  of  the  company,  the  courtesy  of  the  host, 
the  smiling  holiday  face  of  the  footman,  the  appetite  gahied 
from  the  air  of  the  heath,  a  complete  bill  of  fare,  from  the  fish 
down  to  the  wine,  the  currants,  and  the  pears;  and  these  good 
things    we;e   improved   by   the  colloq<iial  powers   of  the  hosr, 
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"  whose  gibes  uiul  jokes  seemed  to  act  as  so  many  eorroho- 
rants,  at  oiire  streni^tlieiiing  aiui  improving  the  appetites  ot'  liis 
guests."  Amid  tlio  eompany,  wliieli  Mr.  Stephens  righliy  (if 
)ie  de'-cribes  it  tiidO  (.alls  (/  mntU'i/  as^i'inhla^ic,  .Mr.  'J'ooke  was, 
"  like  Cato  (vf  L  tica,  tlatleud  \\ith  the  Taint  image  of  a  senate, 
composed  of  his  friends,  adherents,  and  dtpendants."  In  the 
list  (if  gnests  are  the  followinii  names,  to  eaeli  of  whieh  is  sub- 
jnined  some  kind  of  aneedfjtc  or  biographical  »iotiee:  J.ord 
Krskine,  Sir  I'Vaiuis  Hurdett,  Mr.  Bosville,  Mr.  Porson,  Mr. 
Paiill,  Dr.  Cieddes,  Mr.  Paine,  General  Murray,  Major  Jamis, 
fieneral  Arabin,  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Hobbes  Scott,  the  Hon. 
Cieorge  Hanger,  Mr.  'I'imolliy  Brown,  Sir  Hnmpliry  Davy, 
])r.  (ieorge  l*»in-^on,  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Clifiord,  Connt  Zenobio, 
Joel  Barlow,  Mr.  Knight,.  Mr.  Crowe,  and  Sir  Jame»  Mack- 
intosh. 

It  must  be  evident  to  tWe  reader,  tliat  tins  list  is  formed  at 
random,  antl  migiit  have  b(>en  extended  to  any  length  to  which 
the  andior  could  c;irry  his  I'ai  ullv  of  eiunneration.  Some  oi 
tlie  individuals  named  never  could  have  met;  scime  could  never 
have  been  at  Wimbledon  while  Mr.  tlorue  Tooke  lived  there. 
'J  honias  Paine,  for  example,  left  England  in  179-,  ne\er  t'i> 
return,  it  uiiglit  else  have  been  entertaining  to  luar  him  and 
his  host  discussing  some  of  i'aine's  political,  religious,  and 
social  opimons.  'I'hev  might  have  differed  materially  on  a  pro- 
position laid  down  by  the  authoi  of  "  liie  Rights  of  Man,"  ihut 

•  a'^  every  title  is  a  nick-nuine,  every  uick-viame  is  a  title;  and 
that  no  man  takes  a  new  name  until  he  has  done  something  to 
make  him  asliained  of  lus  old  oiw.  Perhaps  too,  as  Paine  \\u» 
a  proiicient  in  brandy-drinking,  Mr.  Tooke  might  have  added  *. 
leaf  to  his  laurels,  by  laying  lum  under  the  table,  as  he  did  Pro- 
fessor Porsi>H. 

iMr.  Stej)hens  seems  a  little  cmbarrabscd  in  rescuuig  his  hevo 
from  infamy  \vlie)i  he  touches  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Paull.  "^rhis 
adventurer,  without  birth,  pro|)erty,  education,  or  |)ublic  ser- 
vices, presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Weslnnnsti.-r,  antl  at 
a  time  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  completely  foded,  w hile 
opposed  to  men  of  no  greater  talent  than  Mr.  Byng  and  Mr. 
IMellish,  sto<Kl  in  unrivalled  popul.nily  as  the  antagonist  ot  Mr. 
Shendan.  W  iUi  that  able  man  he  maintained  the  contlict  for 
lii'teen  davs,  j^ollei-l  many  more  votes  than  ever  had  appeared  tor 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  many  more  than  had  been  gamed  by  all  the 
•means  emploved  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  1  8n'i  and  iSOl,  aiul 
would  certaiiilv  have  i)ien  retmnecl,  had  not  the  iuleiest  of  Sir 
Sannjel  Hood  been  bionghtin  aid  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  'Ihat  par- 
hanient  being  speedily  dissolved.  Sir  Francis  iiurdett  tjuilted  the 

•  unproduclive  licld  at  Dreutforil  lur  tin-  easier  harvest  cf  Coveul- 

i;ard«.ii- 
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garden.  Mr.  Paull,  who  had  dissipated  the  sniall  residue  of  a 
very  limited  property  in  his  former  contest,  expected  that  the 
new  candidate,  \\\\o  was  to  use  the  engines  prepaied  by  him, 
would,  at  least,  have  joined  his  fortunes,  and  made  a  common 
cause  With  him.  But  PauU's  pretensions,  property  excepted, 
were  too  like  those  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  make  this  approach 
desirable,  and  accordinglv  his  advances  were  austerely  repulsed. 
Something  which  he  deemed  ungracious  having  psssed,  a  duel 
ensued,  in  which  both  were  wounded.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  on 
this  occasion,  shewed  his  wonted  venom  in  attacking  a  man 
Avhom  he  had  previously  supported,  and  Mr.  Paul!  was  assailed 
with  abuse  as  severe,  though  not  so  'ioj)ious,  as  thiit  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Wdkes  and  Mr,  Pitt.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times,  published  while  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Mr.  Paull  were  candidates  for  Westminster,  T'llr.  Paull  was 
compared  to  the  old  man  of  the  sea  riding  on  the  shoulders  of 
Sindbad  the  sailor.  The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  very 
happily  seized  the  idea,  and  shewed  how  much  more  justly  and 
naturally  the  application  might  be  made,  if  Sir  F.  Burdett  were 
continued  as  Sindbad,  but  his  irremoveable  rider  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  himself.  The  caricaturists  adopted 
the  thought,  and  the  public  without  hesitation  acknowledged  its 
correctness. 

Pursuing  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Paull,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  pub- 
lished a  short  pamphlet,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  he  had  never 
been  prevailed  upon,  though  much  importuned  by  Mr.  Paull, 
'*'  to  write  a  single  syllable  for  him^  or  concerning  him."  I'his 
assertion,  nnxed  with  much  venomous  abuse,  pioducedan  answer 
from  Mr.  Paull,  in  which  he  printed  some  letters  from  Mr. 
Home  Tooke ;  and,  by  other  indisputable  documents,  proved 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  not  improved  in  veracity,  as  he 
advanced  in  age.  The  final  result,  however,  must  have  gratiiied 
him  extremely ;  for  Mr.  Paull,  ruined  in  his  fortune,  ai;d  de- 
prived of  eveiy  hope,  was  driven  to  drinking,  to  gaming,  and  at 
last  to  suicide. 

The  residue  of  the  work  consists  of  a  tedious  detail  of  the 
hero's  complaints,  symptoms,  and  remarks  ;  an  account  of  his 
most  absurd  project  of  a  tomb  in  his  own  garden,  his  useless 
alterations  in  his  house,  walls,  and  coach-house,  and,  finally,  of 
his  death  and  burial,  which,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  was  at  the 
church  of  Ealing,  in  the  tomb  of  his  sister  5  his  heirs  had  disco- 
vered, that  his  interment  in  the  precise  spot  he  had  chosen, 
*'  would  deteiiorate  the  value  of  his  estate." 

DitVering  so  widely  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Stephens  in  opinion,  of 

the  merits  of  particular  acts  of  his  hero,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

i\y<Al  we  th.all  concLsr  in  the  siuuiuary  of  hischaructer;,  with  which 

jL  these 
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tlicse  volumes  conclude.     To  us  lie  appears  to  be  a  man  wlios« 
abilities  were   ovciratcd  by  liiniselt",  as   well   as  his  adulators  ; 
Miio,  ))Os3essing  ceitauily  vt  i\  considt^ruble  talents,    \aiiily  iuia- 
giued  their  range   uuboundeu,    and   llieir    application   universaL 
Hence   he    became  restless   and  enterpriziug.     He  spurned  the 
church  as  a  lield  too  circumscribed  for  his  ambition;  and  as  he 
entered  it,  apparently  without  tlie  faith  and  the  virtue  necessary 
to  make  him  one  ot  its  ornaments,  he  made  a  merit  of  ijjsulting 
and  striving  to  disgrace  his  order,     'ilnis,  while  a  clergymau,  lie 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a   beau,  a  lawyer,  a  duellist,  a' 
politician,   a    libeller,    luid  an  orator.     His  vices  were  consum- 
mated by  his  openly  living  i;i  a  state  forbidden  to  one  of  his  order, 
more  peculiarly  than  to  other  men  :  when  he  resigned  the  gown, 
he  had  but  two  vices  to  acquire,  drinking  and  swearing,   and   iu 
both  he  became  an  admiiablc  j)rolicient.    A  great  eftort  is  made 
to  represent  him  as  disinterested,  because  he  neglected  the  means 
of  gaining    ecclesiastical  promotion :  in  this,  his  vices  seem    to 
have  impeded  him,    moie  than  any  semblance  of  virtue.     Yet  a 
different  motive  uiay,  wiihout  imjiroijabihty,  be  assigned  for  his 
eager   solicitude  to  attach  himself  to  those  who,  by  subscription, 
raised  their  adherents  to  sudden  judcpendence,  and  for  his  won- 
derful regard  for  two  very  rich,  but,    in  other  respects,  very  un- 
important   individuals,    Mr.    Beck  ford   and    Mr.  Tooke.     His 
temper  seems    to   have  been  of   the  worst  possible  description  ; 
few  of  those,   for  whom   he  professed  friendship,  seem  to  have 
escaped   from  suffering   under  its  vehement   sallies,   and    whea 
ronzed   to  hate,  his  hate  was  unremitting  and  deadly.     No  pre- 
vious friendship,  no  compunctious  feeling,   could  avert  or  miti- 
gate his  rancour ;  and  if  we  find  among  the  objects  of  his  inces- 
sant detestation  such  a  man  as  Lord  ivlanstield,  we  are  less  dis- 
gusted at  that,  than  at  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
iMr.  Paull,  for  each  of  whom,  in  different  degrees,   he  had  pro- 
fessed persoiu.'  ftiendship,   or  jiolitical  aihjiiration.     Jt   is   said, 
that  in  his  own   house  he  was  mild  and  benevolent :  we  have  no 
objection  to  believe  that  he  was  so ;  it  would  indeed  be  extraor- 
dinary to   find  a  man  living  so  Umg  in  society,   without  assuring 
himself  of  real  friends  within  his  own  walls,  at  least. 

His  consistency  as  a  politician  is  much  applauded.  He  cer- 
tainly, at  all  times,  clamoiyed  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  al- 
ways professed  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  love  for  the  constitution 
ot  England.  The  reform  ot  parliament  is  one  of  tiie  vague,  un- 
delined  speculations,  which  have  been  used  by  the  malignant, 
for  the  purpose  of  unsettling^  the  fHdjIic  mnid,  and  endangering 
the  public  peace.  V/halevcr  may  have  been  Mr.  Home  Tooke's 
jKu-ticular  plan,  he  nevf>r  rel'used  his  advice  aiid  aid  to  tho^e  who 
|>rofts3ed  intentions  which  he  was  afraid  to  avow.     Of  his  love 

of 
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of  the  constitution,  his  conduct,  after  tliebe<:inning  of  the  Frendi 
1  evolution,  iiffords  a  specimen,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
then  existed  merely  in  profession. 

At  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  denionstralcd  liis  utter  disregard 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  refusing  to  sanction  a  plan  proposed 
by  some  for  a  strong  address  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Patriots, 
alUdging,  that  "  the  Spaniards  were  so  degenerate  a  people,  that 
every  change  must  be  for  the  better ;  even  conquest  and  subju- 
gation themselves,  ought  to  be  contemplated  as  a  melioration  of 
their  condition."  Yet  this  man,  whom  the  massacre  of  Madrid 
could  not  move  to  pity,  pretended  to  humanity  and  a  love  of 
liberty;  and,  at  home,  was  the  patron  of  every  species  of  effort 
liostilc  to  government  and  order,  from  the  plots  of  the  Societies 
in  17!J.3  and  1794,  down  to  the  perjuries  at  the  Middlesex 
elections,  and  the  (>.  P.  riot  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

Of  the  work,  our  o|)inion  has  been  so  amply  delivered  in  the 
course  of  this  review,  that  little  recapitulation  or  addition  isneces- 
ssarv.  The  style  is,  in  general,  below  mediocrity  of  composition, 
AVheu  the  author  attempts  to  raise  himself  by  metaphor,  or  other 
rhetorical  ornament,  his  failure  often  becomes  truly  ludicrous. 
We  have  already  given  some  instances  of  this  defect,  and  we  will 
add  two,  taken,  almost  without  selection,  from  a  great  number. 

"  He  would  brandish  hie  Miltonic  spear,  and,  Abdiel-like,  dis- 
close the  toad,  inflated  with  corruption,  that  had  assumed  tlie  god- 
like hue  and  form  of  a  patriot,  seemingly  panting  for  the  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  liberties  of  the  country." 

"  This  ministry,"  th»;  Coalition,  "  was  easily  pushed  from  tlie 
pinnacle  of  power,  by  the  jealous  ^finger  of  prerogative,  and  soon 
after  dissolved,  even  as  a  party,  in  its  own  impotence." 

The  carelessness  of  the  author,  which  we  have  noticed  on 
many  occasions,  is  not  contined  to  the  important  parts  of  the 
iiurrative,  but  extends  even  to  minute  circumstances.  1  hus,  lie 
speaks  of  a  general  election  in  HSS  ;  makes  Mr.  Pitt  alive,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  in  1809,  and  has  many  similar  mis- 
takes. 

Of  his  scholarship,  these  volumes  afford  us  small  means  of 
judging,  lie  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
histoi}^  and  constitution  of  his  country  ;  his  Latin  is  in  general 
pretty  correct,  except  such  errors  as  a  little  attention  to  the  press 
would  have  removed.  In  one  Llalian  quotation,  he  has  committed 
so  maijy  horrible  mistakes,  as  to  prove  himself  intirely  ignorant  of 
that  language,  and  his  French  is  very  little  better. 

But  the  iiiaui  fault  of  liie  work  is  a  desire  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  without  adviing  a  tittle  to  the  stock  of  information. 
We  have  frequently  noticed  this  blemish  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks^ 
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marks,  and  we  believe  tliat  half  the  contents  of  the  volumes  be« 
fore  us  might  be  retrenched,  without  leaving  the  least  deficiency 
in  the  narrative.  In  this  expurgation,  we  should  include,  the 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Onslow,  with  Wilkes  and  Junius,  the 
City  address,  the  election  addresses  and  petitions,  his  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  and  his  speeches  in  Parliament ;  his  history  of 
the  art  of  }>riiiting,  of  Machiavel,  Buchanan  and  other  authors 
whose  works  his  hero  read,  of  Churchill,  Smollett,  Murphy,  and 
many  others  who  might  only  have  been  incidently  mentioned,  and 
the  lists  of  the  old  school  and  the  new.  This  matter  is  evidendy 
compiled  for  the  mere  purpose  of  swelling  the  volumes-  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Home  Tooke  foresaw  the  probable  effort  of  his  future 
biographer,  when  he  archly  sent  bini  the  emblematical  present  of 
a  copying  iDachine. 
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DIVINITY. 

Art.  8.  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Class 
of  Autumn.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Gr.  Taylor,  A.  M.  pp.  14.  Is. 
Kivingtons.     1813. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  year  have  ever  furnished  an  inexhaus- 
tible storel^of  moral  reflection  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  images 
derived  from  the  appearances  of  nature  around  us,  though  ever 
so  often  obtruded  upon  our  thoughts,  never  fail  to  enforce  atten- 
tion; the  warning  voice  of  the  seasons  as  they  pass  away,  though 
repeated  a  thousand  times  in  the  poetry  both  of  ancient  and  of  mo- 
dern days,  and  inculcated  in  the  lessons  of  morality  throughout 
every  age  and  in  every  language,  seems  to  be  heard  every  hour 
with  a  new  and  increasing  interest.  A  more  proper  subject  there- 
fore cannot  be  choseB  by  the  preacher  to  awaken  men  to  a  sense 
of  the  fleeting  and  precarious  tenure  of  mortality,  than  those 
changes  in  the  natural  world,  which  find  an  echo  in  the  breast 
even  of  the  careless,  the  dissipated,  and  the  profligate.  To  en- 
force these  reflections  in  animated  and  judicious  language,  and  to 
engraft  the  ideas  derived  from  natural  appearances  on  the  stock  of 
Christian  consolation,  is  a  duty  which  is  too  often  neglected  by  the 
candidate  for  popular  applause.  We  dIsJike  moral  discourses  at 
all  times  in  the  shape  of  sermons ;  but  a  medley  of  prose  and 
verse,  a  page  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  lowered  down  into  a  flowery 
nnd  flhusy  essay,  is  to  us  the  surest  sign  of  a  vitiated  taste,  and 
of  an  idle  and  inefficient  mind.  Such  sort  of  artificial  rhetoric 
and  delirious  declaaatioo;  where  the  prosQ  is  isft^ettid  witli  the 
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wiadness,  not  the  fire  of  poetn',  never  yet  raised  an  idea  in  the 
nunds  of  the  congregation  beyond  that  of"  transient  and  feeble  ad- 
Hiiration.  No,  moral  lesson  is  enforced,  \\o  heart  is  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  condit)<:)n.  We  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  Serman  before  us  is  composed  after  a  very  different 
model.  It  is  a  judicious  and  a  Christian  discourse,  and  the  author 
h;is  happily  connected  the  reflections  ftrising  from  the  appearance- 
of  nature  in  the  season  of  autumn  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  and  has,  with  much  feeling  and  taste,  com- 
bined the  language  and  the  images  of  the  former  with  the  cor- 
responding terms  and  similar  representations  of  the  latter. 
■  "  WlAU  shall  we  say  then  ?  If  all  the  trees  of  the  wilderness 
through  v<-hich  tv'C  are  travelling  do  lose  their  leaves  and  die,  let 
us  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  into  the  heavenly  Paradise,  and  place 
our  hopes  upon  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaf  shall  not  wither.  We 
read  in  the  Revelations  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  '  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb;  ancl  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.'  Under  this  expressive  image,  Christ 
is  represented  to  the  Christian  as  the  author  of  eternal  life  to  all 
that  believe,  and  through  faith  overcome  the  world.  He  is  the 
only  source  of  Christian  health  and  sanity ;  the  medicine  which  is 
given  of  God  to  heal  our  sickness.  *  To  \\n\\  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,-  which  is  in^  the  irndst  of  tlwi- 
Paradise  of  (iod.*^  This  is  the  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
himself;  and  as  it  was  death  to  our  first  forefather  to  taste  ot^  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  so  it  is  life  to  the  fallen  sons 
of  ActiMH  to  partake  of  the  heahng  virtues  of  this  tree,  which  is 
set  for  tliclr  recoverv." 

When  the  inKiges  suggested  by  the  season  of  autunm  and  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  are  thus  judiciously  associated  both  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  doctrines  af  Christianity,  they  cannot  fail  to  inculcate 
an  useful  and  permanent  admonition  on  the  mind  of  tJie  hearer, 
aHd  to  extend  their  salutary  intjuence  to  the  heart. 

I. 

POEl'RY. 

Art.  9.     Sajie.  An  Eastern  Tale.  B^  J.  H.  Reynolds,   Crown  8vo- 
pp.  DL     5s.  6d.     Cawthorn.     1814. 

If  Mr.  He3aiolds  be  a  youi><g  author,  we  are  inclined  to  augur 
well,  from  his  present  production.  He  has  faults,  but  they  arc  not? 
of  that  kind  which  is  incairable.  They  are  iaults  of  abundance, 
not  of  sterility.  He  seems  to  write  -with  rapidity,  and  is,  therefore, 
of^ea  careless;  he  has  a  warm  imagination,  and  is,  consequently,^ 
at  tiin^s,  t-Arg:itl  and  extravagant.  He  is,  howcvei'j  in  general,  po- 
lished and  vigorous;  and  he  ha;j  a  variety  and  freedom  of  versifi- 
cation, which  attest  his  possession  of  a  nmsical  ear.  The  costume' 
*y^-  the  scene  which  lie  describes  is  well  pr-eserved.  The  story  of 
5.V.'.  "  j?alie 
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Safie  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Safie  is  the  beloved  mistress  of 
a  Persian  named  Assad,  and  is  wrested  from  liim  by  an  attack, 
which  (t  Tffrkish  chief  suddenly  makes  on  his  peacefid  liabitation; 
Assad  is  wounded  in  the  conHict.  Awhile  he  laments  her  loss  iv 
sullen  and  heartless  despair; 

"  — Still  this  sorrow'  remained  behind,' 

A  spectre  to  the  heart ! 
lie  look'd  from  his  lattice  on  rising  day, — 

He  sTgh'd  alciul  and  wept  alone  ;■ — 
And  fno\i<;li'  loveliest  scenes  around  him  lay, 
He  look'd  upon  all^ — and  tliought  on  none  !" 

At  length  he  sets  out,  with  a  iiiw  faithful  slaves,  to  discover  her 
place  of  residence.  Chance  directs  him  to  it,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  gives  him  reason  to  believe  that  his  fair  <'ae  has  forgottcrx 
liini.  He  attempts  to  storm  the  Haram,  but  is  vanquished,  agaiw 
♦^'ounded,  faken  prisoner,  and  thrown  int(>  a  dungeon.  Unable  t* 
bear  his  defeat,  and  thefaithlessnesiof  his  mistress,  he  puts  an  enif 
to  his  existence ;  but  not  before  he  has  written,  for  the  perusal  of 
Safie,  a  scroll,  in  wliich  his  conflicting  and  blended  jVassiuna  are 
•lelineated  with  glowing  colours. — To  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Rey-^' 
nolds's  style,  we  will  quote  his  description  of  the  dawning  ©i'dav. 

"  The  mist  was  dispersing  o^er  rock  and  mount ; 

The  mist  was  flitting  from  wave  and  fotint; 

The  dew  was  dropping  from'  grass  and  flower, 

The  trembling  beauty  of  an  hour. 

You  would  think  ft  was  morn  by  the  ffeshen''d  alr^ 

That  kissed  the  face,  socoolj  so  fa!i> — 

And  by  many  a  tint  that  loves  to  lie 

On  the  furOiest  edge  of  an  Eastern  sk;y  :  — 

For  as  maiden  coy,  when  her  lover  near 

Whispers  his  «uit  in  her  list 'ning  ear, 

Feels  at  her  praise  a  modest  blusii 

L^pread  o'er  her  clfeek  its  glowing  flush, 

Till  a  smiling  light  and  pleasure  dance 

Bright  on  her  rosy  couitteTiance ; — 

So  the  faint  red  tints  of  rising  mora 

At  tirst  the  bashful  East  adorn. 

Till  increasing  in  glow,  at  last  the  day 

Bursts  foinh  on  many  a  laughing  ray  r— ' 

And  Ko  the  rase,  the  garden's  glory, 

liesplendent  in  Arabixm  story. 

That  sweetly  trembles  to  the  tale, 

"VV'hen  warbled  by  the  nightingide, 

That  seeks  to' share  the  lover's  bliss, 

With  ruby  Up,  and  perfumed  kiss. 

Displays  at  first  such  simple  streaks. 

As  line  the  sky  when  morning  break?,  . 

"Which  heightening  still,  and  still  increasing^- 

Afffroiii  tire' fe-ircling  leaves  releasinjf,  •      ' 
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Divinely  sweet, — supremely  gay,— - 
.     It  blow's,- — it.  blushes  into- day.  ■   ; 

"  Look  to  the  ^^'est,  and  you'd  think  'twas  niglit,.. 
By  the  peiisive  cast  of  ihe  sober  light, — ■ 
By  many  a  lingering  moonbeam  shining,  i 

Though  faintly  in  the  light  declining,  — 
And  by  scatter'd  stars  o'er  the  pale  blue  sky,_ 
That  tremble  in  bright  uncertainty. 

"  'Twas  just  that  dim,  that  dubious  hour, 
When  darkness  yields  her  gloomy  power,— 
\V]it;n  the  day  first  rising  in  the  East 
Sees  the  night  expiring  in  the  West, — 
And  ever}''  object  shuns  the  sight 
So  tiijntly  seen  in  the  iaint  twilight.'' 

Art.  10.     Moonlight,  a  Poem;  mlh. several  Copies  of  Verses.     Bij 
.'  .  ■    JEdivardf  Lord  Thurloiv.     pp.  75.     5s.     White. 

The  twu  noble  bards  of  our  country  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced in  their  birth  by  some  strange  conjunction  of  the  planets. 
While.Lord  Byron  has  proudly  claimed  to  himself  "  the  land  of  thi^ 
sun,'"  a§  his  poetical  estate,  Lord  Thurlow,  with  more  diffidence 
and  modesty,  aspires  only  to  a  few  acres  in  the  moon.  We  hardly 
know  which  of  the  two  noble  authors  is  to  be  esteemed  the  most 
Ibrtunate  in  his  patronage.  Lord  Byron  indeed  doubts  whether 
his  favorite  "  sun  can  smjle  on  the  deeds  his  children  have  done  ?" 
Kow  we  are  cl^ar  that  the  moon  can  with  a  very  safe  conscience 
**  smile  at  all  the  deeds  her  children  have  done,"  which  consist 
principally  in  poetical  presents  to  their  pale-faced  parent.  But  we 
iimst  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  repress  every  ludicrous  idea, 
and  to  summon  all  the  gravity,  which  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  noble 
Lord  has  made  to  his  "  chaste,  though  changeful  Dian,"  so  -im- 
periously demands.  He  is  not  contented  with  offering,  like  his 
predecessors,  lome  half  dossen  sonnets,  a  pair  of  irregular  odes,  or 
u  few  poetical  visions  to  his  mistress  ;  he  is  resolved  to  present  a 
sacrifice  worthy  of  himself,  no  less  than  four  hundred  high,  haughty, 
and  most  heroic  lines,  not  twined  together  in  couplets  for  mutual 
support,  but  hale,  hearty,  stout  lines,  and  all,  like  noun-substantives, 
capable  of  standing  by  theraselves,  on  wire-wove  quarto,  environed 
with  a  moat  of  margin  as  wide  as  the  Paddington  canal.  Now  yve 
are  sure  that  the  moon  must  consider  such'a  poetical  hecatomb  to 
her  charms,  as  the  more  generous  and  disinterested  sacrifice,  be- 
cause it  so  happens  that  she  has  been  vei-y  nmch  out  of  fashion  of 
late.  Since  the  introduction  of  those  horrid  Scotch  mountain?  aaJ 
barren  heaths,  the  moon  has  hardly  been  presented  with  a  single 
Sonnet ;  and  instead  of  being  queen  of  the  feast;  she  is  now  scarcely 
permitted  to  take  her  seat  at  a  side  table,  and  to  be  summoned  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  silver  over  a  few  broken  arches  in  Melrose 
Abbey,  wh?n  a  poetical  party  choose  to  indulge  thernsejv.es  in  a 
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fete  cliampetre  within  its  walls.  Tier  ways  and  means  also  must, 
of  late  vcars,  have  decreased  considerably.  Formerly  she  was  the 
established  receiver  of  all  stolen  sighs,  broken  vows,  and  rast-olf 
griefs,  which  are  now  all  whispered  to  "  the  dark  blue  sea,"  or 
the."  heather  hills''  of  ScotUmd.  The  i^reater  credit  is  due  to  his 
Lordship  for  recalling  our  aflectionate  feelings  to  their  ancient  ob- 
ject, and  for  setting  us  so  noble  an  example  of  the  tribute  duo  from 
all  her  poetical  admirers. 

The  poem  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  (for  no  particular  reason 
why)  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  opens  with  the  following  sentence  r 
"  In  this  fair  morn  of  die  liberty  of  Europe,  after  a  long  night  of 
solicitude  and  counsel,  in  which  your  Lord>^hip's  wisdom  has  been 
eminently  seen.'  We  believe  that  the  Lord  Chimcellor  hears 
too  much  of  counsel  by  day,  to  requive  their  attendance  at  night ; 
perhaps,  however,  this  is  an  oblique  hint  to  his  Lordship,  that,  like 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  ought  to  sit,  when  not  detained  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  dinner.  The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation 
to  the  "  divine  Muse.'* 

"  Come  then,  diviner  Muse,  and  dwell  v/ith  me; 
Since  the  great  princes  of  the  world,  confin'd 

•  Within  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  state, 
Deny  thy  presence,  to  whose  searching  eye 
The  world  and  its  ambition  is  a  dream, 

•  And  all  its  glorious  and  high-sounding  pomp,  ~/  , 
Charmful  to  sense,  well  weighed  in  thy  ear. 

But  miisick  to  a  spectacle  of  woe. 

Come  then,  diviner  Muse,  and  dwell  with  me ; 

I  offer  thee  my  heart,  and  with  it  too 

Such  entertainment  as  that  heart  can  give, 

A  fellowship  of  thought.'' 

-  The  Muse  must  feel  herself  much  obliged  for  his  Lordship's  kind 
otJer :  but  we  rather  think,  that  in  the  person  both  of  herself  and 
her  followers,  she  would  prefer  a  fellowship  of  King's  or  Trinity, 
to  so  starved  a  provision  as  that  of  thought.  As  a  sinecure,  per- 
haps, she  might  not  object  to  it,  from  his  Lordship. 

"  Now  silence  is  in  the  air,  and  sound  is  none.'* 

A  German  commentator  would  first  of  all  grace  this  figure  with 
a  Greek  name  of  twelve  syllables,  and  then  produce  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Critic,"  illustrating  its  beauties: 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see,  because— 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight." 

The  subsequent  lines  are  like  a  Jew  pedlar's  je^vel  box,  «neJ 
blaze  of  briUiants. 

**  The  sprinkled  stars 


That  shine,  like  diamoads,  in  the  blue  serene : 
Blest  harbingers  of  bliss,  and  beacons  fair, 
That  guide  our  wandering  steps  through  a  world 
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Of  error,  that  our  wanderins:  feet  beguiles. 
I  gaze  on  you  with  love  and  risuig  hope,  ' 
That  when  the  mass  of-this  enipoised  globe 
Is  purged  v/ith  fire,  &c.'' 

Here,  as  Mr.  Puff  says,  you  have  trope,  figure,  and  metaphor,  as 
plenty  as  noun-sub'stanti^/es.  The  raytJiolog'icHl  reader  will  be  inucH- 
delighted  with  the  novel  and  daring  imagery  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  '         ,  .       .         • 

*'  What  SDul,  that  lives,  frorn  off  this  upper  stage 
Has  do;vn  descended  to  the  gate  of  woe ; 
Where  Cerberus,  the  cruel  worm  of  deatji, 
iteeps  watchful  guarfl." 

The  idea  of  descciiding  to  the  infernal  regions  through  a  trap 
door,  at  the  sound  pf  the  prompter's  belj,  is  happily  conceived,  and 
!w-ould  form  an  apptopriate  conclusion  £o  Shakespeare's  seven  ages  of 
life.  But  the  most  excraordniary  discovery  in  Mythology  remains 
to  be  discussed,  that  Cerberus  is  a  worm,  not  a  dog.  This  will 
hereafter  pazzle  many  a  4njJ  f  onimentatpr  on  j.he  beauties  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  Till  a  better  coinnicnt  be  produce;!,  wu  alial!  ven- 
ture ar,  elucidation  of  his  Lordship's  nifuuing,  and  shall  suggest, 
diat  he  has,  afte/  all,  paly  ^^t■d  the  well  known  figure  oi'  pars  pr6 
/rj^o,  the  worm  to  be  found  uncjer  the  jiupp)'^'s  tongue,  for  the  entire 
animal;  and  wp  defy  Piofe'ssor  Jleyv.e  liimselfto  have  invented  a, 
)i>\ore  ingenious  or  prol^able  explanation. 

f*  Awhile,  O  dear  companion  of  my  steps. 
Awhile  to  this' seclusion  let  us  pass,        ■    ' 
Where,  underneath  the  laurel  and  the  yew, 
The  owl,foud  hooting  to  the  frosty  air. 
Reposing  in  this  shade  our  dewy  feet.'* 

.  We  know  not  of  what  materials  his  "  diviner  Muse'?  may  be  com- 
posed ;  but  wc  most  seriously  advjse  Lord  ThurJow,  in  his  owh 
person,  not  to  try  die  experiment  oi'  I'lvnuacin^  uivdur  a  yew  tree, 
iu  a  (,old  frosty  night ,  lest  his  Lortisliip  siiould  be  ushered  down 
one  of  his  own  trap-doors,  into  thq  shades  below,  there  to  pay  his 
poetical  devoirs  tolijs-  old  mistress-  the  Mpop,  ynder  her  more  awful 
fyiu\  of  Proserpine-  Perhaps,  however,  in  these  lines  is  contaijied 
ihfe'puff  collusive,'^pr  the  puif  by  impHcation  of  "  the  new  patent 
ifieecy-hosie'ry  shirts,"  which  can  alone  geciire  the  shivering  bard 
i'rom  the  horrors  of  a  Hieumatic  fever.  But  let  us  proceed  ;  iahd 
within  the  Space  of  two  lines  oar  chilly  fit  will  be  relieved,  for 
his  Lordship  has  generously  provided  a  copifortable  fire  for  himself 
^jid  hi^  Muse.  •     • 

"  We  may  observe  th.e  chariot  of  the  Moon 

WHicel  her  pale  qpurse  through  tiie  mid  plains  of  heaven. 

Link  we  our  souls  unto  her  burning  nv^heels. 

And  in  her  flaming  orbit^  le^  us  pit«s 

P'er  spa  and  land,  in  our  e.itranced  thought/' 

4'  4-  ^'^^y 
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A  very  cointbrtable  journey,  doubtltss,  if  both  himself  and  his 
companion  were  fire-proof,  or  could  be  provided  with  a  box  coat 
of  asljcstos.  IJut,  after  ill!,,  we  fear  that  it  is  only  his  Lordship's 
soul,  which  is  to  take  this  midnight  exipedition  in  a  fire-balloon  ; 
and  his  poor  body  is  still  to  be  left  half  frozen  under  the  yew  tree.' 
Now  really  we  think  ihat  it  w^uld  Jiave  been  quite  as  poetical,  and 
much  more  conifcrtable,  if  lie  had  put  his  body  to  bed,  and  then  his 
soul  might  have  eloped  with  tlie  Muse  to  the  Grotna-green  above 
the  stars,  if  it  had  chosen,  liut  we  sli;di  soon  come  to  tlie  end  of 
our  journey. 

"  Then  now,  O  Muse,  aligliting  from  the  car 
Ofthat.j)a!e  traveller,  tiie  crescent  moon, 
Wakeful  Diana,  let  us  sit,  and  tliink." 

What  is  meant  by  "  then  now,"   we  cannot   conceive.     Surely 
it   ought  to   stand  "  now  then  :''  a  much  more  spirited  cxclania- 
tipn,  and  one  constantly  used  (which  renders  it  morc^  appropriate, 
hi  this  place)  by  a  mail-coach  guard,  to  awaken  a  sleeping  passcu-. 
ger  at  the  end  of  hi©  journey. 

In  a  few  lines  farther,  we  discover  that  Cerberus  is  really  a  dog, 
with  his  full  coiiiplement  of  mouths  ar»d  heads. 

"  Thar  if  the  triple-mouthed  dog  of  hell 
Should  howl  a  leash  of  langviages  at  once." 

"  Hav'n't  I  heard  that  line  before,  Mr.  Puff"?"  <'  No,  I  fancy 
not... where  pray."  "  Yes,  J  think  there  is  something  like  it  in 
Hudibra^.''  "  Gad!  iiQw  you  put  me  ii)  mind  of  it,  I  believe  there 
is  ;  but  that's  of  no  consequence  :  all  th;it  can  be  said  is,  that  twQ 
people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thoiiglit,  and  Butler  used  it 
first,  that's  all." — His  Lordship,  we  darej  say,  never  heard  of  thft 
couplet  in  Iludibras; 

"  Or  Cerberus  !um.«elf  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  affectionate  adieu  to  hi^  conipat 
r)iop,  the  Muse,  and  his  mail-coach,  the  Moon:  for  really,  though 
the  poem  is  dedicated  to  her  honour>  sl;e  is  considered  as  very  little 
more  than  the  proprietress  of  ij.  i;re-b:dh)on,  for  nightly  excur-? 
sions. 

Of  the  Muse,  of  the  ^Ioqu,  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  of  his  Poejn, 
we  take  our  respectful  leave;  grateiul  for  the  amusement  it  has 
afforded  U^;,  and'  in  earnest  hope,  that  after  a  proper  interval, 
his  Lordshij)  will  pr.esent  the  litei'ary  would  with  aiu>ther  effort  o^ 
his  Muse,  not  less  ubounding  in  sublimity  oPthougfit,  happiness  of 
e."ipre6§io?i,  and  originality  of  conception.  '     "  ' 

Aiij.  11.     Poems  by  ^umiifl  dafce  FrprKC     Snv.\\l   Svu,   pp,   1-75, 

:1813', 
Mr.  Frome  \\ns  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  unlearn,  before  hi4 
<;t;(npositions  will  be  s^ich  -da  \.g.  deserve  u  luting  e.vistenciN     lie  ii 
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often  tame,  and  he  often  mistakes  wildness  for  vigour.  In  taste  he 
is  sadly  deficient.  Yet  he  is  not  without  poetical  talent.  Many 
passages,  and  one  or  two  whole  poems,  in  his  volume,  induce  us  to 
believe  that,  with  care,  he  may  in  thiie  produce  something  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  FanGy  and  spirit  not  seldom  shine  through 
the  cloud  of  his  faults.  But  we  seriously  advise  him  to  be  loss 
easily  satisfied  with  his  verses,  than  he  seems  at  present  to  be. 
The  forty  three  fragments  of  four  and  eight  lines  each,  which  bring 
tip  the  rear  of  his  volume,  seem  to  prove  that  he  has  an  elevated 
idea  of  the  value  of  every  scrap  which  falls  from  his  pen.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  fragments  contain  fewer  poetical  thoughts 
than  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  In  fact  they  have  no  preten- 
sion whatever  to  praise. 

DRAMATIC. 

Art.  12.     Mustapha:  a  Tragedy,  8vo.  pp.  106.  3s.  Gale.  ISH- 

This  tragedy  is  published  anonymously.  But,  whoever  may  b© 
its  author,  he  need  not  blush  to  own  it.  To  most  of  the  pieces, 
'syhich  have  lately  come  before  us,  it  is  far  superior.  The  story, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Turkish  history,  is  well  managed,  and  ex- 
cite^ a  strong  interest.  The  chief  characters  are  skilfully  drawn  * 
they  display  many  of  those  nice  touches  of  nature  and  pai^sion, 
which  rivet  the  attention  of  the  render,  by  giving  a  sort  of  life  ancj 
reality  to  a  scenic  personage.  Without  being  inflated,  the  dialogue 
is  vigorous  and  poetical;  andthe  versification  has  much  of  the  spirit, 
and  flowing  ease,  which  are  so  delightful  in  the  productions  of  our 
elder  dramatic  writers,  and  the  total  want  of  which  is  such  a  serious 
fault  in  the  tragic  pieces  of  most  of  the  modern  dramatists. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Art.  13.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Ho7i.  Lord  Grenville,  occasionet^ 
by  some  Observations  of  Ins  Lordship  on  the  East  Lidia  Compayiy's 
i^siablishnent  jbr  the  Education  of  their  Civil  Servants.     By  the 

•  Jtev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy 
'p,i  the  East  India  College  in  Hertfordshire.  8yo.  pp.  38.  2s. 
Johnson  and  Co.     1813. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  serious  attention  has  been  paid 
^o  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  East  India  Company's  civil 
iperyants.  For  a  considerable  period  after  our  power  had  been 
established  in  the  East,  the  principal  consideration  with  regard  to 
ihe  young  men,  who  went  out  to  India,  was  how  they  might  be 
jqualified  to  amass  fortunes  within  the  shortest  period,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  Europe :  the  good  government  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  the  acquire- 
JBients  and  views  by  which  these  paramount  objects  might  be  most 

■    '  efFectuallj 
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effectually  secured,  lion  ever  they  may  have  exercised  the  reflexions 
of  a  few  tuinking  men,  were  never  systematically  contemplated: 
the  education  o'l  the  youth  who  were  destined  to  India,  differed 
not  essentially  from  the  ordinary  instruction  attbrded  to  the  mer- 
chant's clerk,  mdess  it  were  in  a  smattering  of  Persian  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correspondence,  in  the  place  perhaps  of  l>ench. 

Every  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind  must  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
digious improvenitr  in  this  respect,  which  has  lately  been  ef- 
fected. It  is  now  clearly  understood,  that  the  sitnations  tilled  by 
the  civil  servants  require  an  education  adapted  to  tlicir  ptcnliar 
duties :  it  is  seen  that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  figures,  and  with 
the  sordid  doctrine  of  proHt  and  loss,  fall  far  short  of  their  re(iui- 
site  qualifications.  Every  young  man,  who  goes  out  to  India  in  a 
civil  capacity,  must  be  regarded  as  eventually  a  future  statesman : 
he  should  be  initiated  in  the  science  oi"  government;  his  mind 
should  be  habituated  to  consider  the  principles  which  promote  the 
prosperity  of  empires  ;  and  in  aid  of  comprehensive  and  general 
views,  he  should  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages and  the  prejudices  of  the  extraordinary  people,  whose 
interests  and  happiness  are  to  be  the  objects  of  his  care. 

The  present  pamphlet,  in  which  these  subjects  are  briefly  con- 
sidered by  a  man  of  clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  originated 
in  some  expressions,  which  fell  from  the  Noble  Baron  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     Mr.  Malthus  says, 

*'  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  terms   of  expression  used   by 
your  Lordship  in  speaking  of  the  East  India  College  ;  but  I  think 
the  substance  of  what  you  said  on  this  topic,  and  the  manneu  in^ 
which  it  was  introduced,  was  as  follows: — 

*♦  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  after  paying;  high  colnpKment* 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  enlightened  views  in  founding  au  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  Company's  civil  servants,  having 
stated  that  he  still  considered  the  present  system  that  had  been 
adopted  as  preferable,  your  Lordship  intimated  that  yoa  could  not 
agree  with  the  Noble  Eai-1  in  thinking,  that  an  establishment  at 
home,  aided  by  a  truncated  establishment  in  India,  was  to  be 
compar  d  with  the  great  and  consistent  plan  of  Lord  Wellesley; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  you  thought  the  College  at  Hertford  ouglit 
to  be  suppressed  as  a  baneful  institution,  which  separated  young 
persons  from  their  fi-iends  and  companions  at  an  early  age,  and 
formed  them  into  a  class  resembling  an  Indian  Caste  ;  that  the  yeung 
men  to  be  sent  out  to  India  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  country,  where  they  would  learn  British  feelings  and 
British  habits;  that  this  selection  should  be  founded  on  good  acquire- 
ments and  good  conduct,  and  should  take  place  at  an  age  not 
earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  leaving  England  from  the  East  India 
College." 

We  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  examination,  and,  we  think,  refutation,  of  the  leading 
principles  contained  in  this  statement.    The  former  half  of  the 

pamphlet 
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pamplilet  is  an  able  vin(,lictttion  of  tlie  system  pursued  at  Hert-. 
ford  with  reference  to  the  future  situation  of  the  students  on  tljeir, 
settlement  in  India:  the  latter  half  is  devoted  to  some  rpwiirks 
Vipon  the  splendid  project  of  Marquis  Welleslej^  Ij>  most  points 
we  agree  with  Mr.  ^lalthus,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  what 
is  said  at  p.  S-i,  upon  the  hazards  to  which  Lord  Wellesley's 
scheme  would  expose  young  men  on  their  arrival  in  India :  the' 
power  of  borrowing  money  to  almost  any  amount  would  indeed 
be  ruinous  to  young  men  in  any  part  of  the  world;  but  the  Marr 
quis  foresaw  this  evil,  and  made  admirable  provisions  to  n^eet  it. 
\\e  ourselves  are  decidedly  friendly  to  the  Hertford  institution, 
but  we  aduiirt  the  jcnius  which  planned  the  College  at  Calcutta  ; 
and  we  think  that  if  the  discipline  of  the  latter  were  invigorated 
,to  the  full  extent  of  the  Marquis's  plan,  the  two  institutions  would 
afford  an  education  as  completely  adapted  to  the  ends  proposed  as  any 
which  human  wisdom  can  devise.  We  by  no  means  consider  them  as 
rivals  or  competitors,  but  as  aiding  and  co-operating  to  prqduCe  one 
"rand  result ;  either  jyithout  the  other  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

Of  the  usefulness  of  the  College  at  Hertford  Mr.  M,  has  given 
us  the  following  statement,  and  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive: 

"  In  the  year  ervding  June,  1811,  the  only  year  of  which  all  the 
required  particulars  can  as  yet  be  collected,  the  number  of  students- 
which  leiY  the  ('aloutta  cpllege  qualified  for  employment  was 
twenty,  of  whom  the  number  from  the  CQllege  in  Hertfordshire  was^ 
twelve;  viz. 

Sis:,  vyhp  left  the  Calcutta  collogie,  after  6  months  residence. 

Two,     ..........  after  8  months  residence. 

One,     ..........  after  9  months  residence,  - 

f)ne,      .     .     ,     .     , after  2  yearsj  residence^  • 

Two,     ....     f     ....     ,  after  3  years  residence. 

**  The  number  of  students  who  left  the  Calcutta  college  at  the 
same  time,  but  ^vho  never  were  at  the  college  jn  Hertfordshire,  wa^. 
p'jgijt;  vis;. 

Three,  after  a  resilience  of  2:^  years. 
One,  .,.,..  of  3  years. 
One,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  of  3 1  years, 
Two,  ...,,.  pf  4  y^ars. 
Qne,       ,     ,     .     .     .     ^    of  44  years.'' 

The  great  popular  objection  to  the  Hertford  institution  is  the 
in  jul)ordination  of  the  stvulents  ;  but  for  this  we  have  beard  other 
reasons  assiraed  than  the  want  uf  firnmess  in  the  Principal  and 
Professors,  and  they  have  not  been  ypry  different  ifom  what  is 
hinted  at  in  the  following  extract, 

•'  Vet  whatever  the  Eajit  India  College  in  England  has  hithertq 
done,  has  been  done  under  great  and  obvipus  disadvantagQSr— dis-, 
advantages  suflicient   to  undermine   tlie  discipline  of  any   place  of 
education,  particularly  that  of  a  new  institution  uncongenial  tp  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  the  public. 

f  It  has  had  tp  contend  with  the  evil  of  an  appeal.  In  all  cases  of 

importance 
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wnportance,  to  a  body  of  men,  whose  hulividual  interests  could 
hnrJly  tliil  to  be  always  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  disci- 
pline. It  has  had  to  contend  with  a  party  comiected  with  Indian 
affairs,  from  the  first,  decidedly  hostile  to  the  college,  and  indulg- 
ing themselves,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  in  a  sort  of 
language  respecting  it,  of  a  nature  to  produce  the  very  worst  effects 
on  the  teni|)er  and  conduct  of  the  students  connected  with  them. 
And  it  has  had  to  contenil  with  an  ipipression  of  instability,  arising 
from  the  two  preceding  t-auses,  necessarily  tending  to  generate  dis- 
turbances, and  to  produce  the  very  evils  which  it  prognosticates. 

"  But  let  these  disadvantages  be  removed,  let  the  discipline  l)e 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  by  giving  full  powers  to  the  Principal 
und  Professtnt!,  wjtli  an  appeal  only  to  some  one  individual  of  high 
rank,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  patronage  of  the  stu- 
dents. Let  the  stability  of  tiie  college  be  secured  by  sonie  legisla- 
tive sanction,  whicit  will  prevent  it  from  depending  upon  the  varia- 
ble wills  of  a  fluctuating  body  ot  Directors.  Let  the  age  of  admis- 
sion be  sixteen,  instead  of  htteen.  Let  some  moderate  test  be  es- 
tablished, particularly  in  the  oriental  languages,  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  most  idle  and  least  able  students,  and  to  prevent  those 
t/om  proceeding  to  India  who  can  only  be  a  burden  to  the  service. 
-And,  to  these,  let  a  few  subordinate  improvements  be  added,  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here  :  and  I  should  be  very  much  deceived,  if 
tlie  institution  did  not  answer  the  oppress  purpose  for  which  it  Avas 
established,  in  a  iiiore  than  conunon  degree."     P.  S^. 

Somtthfug,  we  beljevc,  has  been  done  towards  ttiese  improve-? 
pents  by  provisions  in  the  act  of  last  year;  the  College  at  Hert- 
ford is  placed  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Boart\  of  Controul,  and 
a  visitatorial  power  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  London. 

We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  M.'s  pamphlet  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  very  important  subject:  we  have  seldom  knowa  SQ 
fiimch  good  sense  compressed  into  so  small  a  campass. 

MEDICAL, 

^RT.  14.  Letters  adil'i-Qsaecl  to  the  celehrated  DuJce  of  Viccadilhj^ 
ily  an  eminent  Roj/a/  Physician.  Written  at  different  Periods  (rf 
his  Grace^ s  Life.  G-i  pp.  2s.  Gd.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
1814. 

Of  all  the  impudent  attempts  v.c  ever  witnessed,  to  extract  half 
a  crown  from' tlie  pocket  of  some  tottering  valetudinarian,  or  de- 
crepit'debauchee,  this  is  the  most  laudably  audacious.  Promise, 
large  promise,  is  thesoul  no  less  of  a  title-page,  than  of  an  advertise- 
ment. '  Health,  strength,  anil  a  long  lii'e  to  enjoy  tiiem,  are  the 
least  of  the  blessings  which  this  pamphlet  holds  forth  to  its  pur- 
chasers. So  far,  indeed,  will  its  professions  be  fulfilled,  that  not 
one  of  its  readers,  if  he  falls  not  a  martyr  to  his  indignation  at  be>? 
ing  cheated  of  his  half-a-crowii,  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  en- 
v  '.  dangcrcd 
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dangered  either  in  his  health  or  his  morals  by  its  contents.     We 
Consider  this  as  no  shght  recommendation  in  favour  of  a  paniplilet 
trith  so  suspicious  a  title.     Wliatever  be  the  view  with  which  its 
pages  may  be  cut  open,  it  will  present  to  the  eye  the  vacuum,  and 
void  of  nifiility.     If  an  old  abandoned  profligate,  whose  vices  have 
forsaken  him,  before  he  v^^as  willing  to  forsake  them,  and  like  rats, 
have  made  their  timely  escape  from  the  tottering  and  sin-worn  fa- 
bric of  his  constitution,  should  feel  desirous,  after  the  great  exem- 
plar of  the  tide-page,  to    cement  the  shattered   fragments  of  his 
strength,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bargain  with  the  devil,    he   will 
find  himself  most  woefullj^  disappointed.     He  that  reads  the  pages 
before  us  with  such  a  design,  will   find  himself  neither  wiser   nor 
\i'iGkeder  than  when  ho  began.     We  should  also  advise  the  shiver- 
ing hypochondriac  to  be  cautious  how   he  encounters  the  irritabi- 
lity consequent  on  so  severe  a  disappointment  as  he  also  will  most 
assuredly  experience.     Here  will  be  found  none  of  those  high-sea- 
soned alarms,  nor  horrible  histories,  which  have  so  delicious  and 
piquant   a  pungency  to  the  taste   of  a  nervous  imagination :  all 
sober,  solemn,  soporific  water-gruel,  without  one  grain  of  salt   of 
any  species,  either  to  kill  or  cure  ;  and  all  to  recommend,  by  the 
puff  direct,  a  "domestic  tonic,"  and  "  anodyne   aperient,"  sold 
by  a  IMr.  B.  Perrin :  which  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  desirous 
to   make  his  readers  believe,  were  the  medicines  used  for  forty 
years  by  the  celebrated  Duke,  to  whom  these  letters  are  supposed 
to  be  addressed.     Now  really  we  must  give  the  author  still  more 
credit  for  his  impudence,  than  we  were  at  the  first  disposed  to  al- 
low, for  attempting  to  make  the  public  pay  half-a-crown  for    his 
pufis  direct  on  thi.  composition  of  gentian  and  rhubarb,  called  a  to- 
nic.    The  public  have  as  yet  had  the  privilege  of  being  entertained 
with  puffs  gratis :  but  really  it  is  too  bad  to  transfer  these  amusing 
portions  of  a  public  pajKn-  to   a   regular  stitched   pamphlet,  and 
thus  by  one  blow  to  deprive  the  public  of  their  amusement,  the 
stamp-office  of  its  duties,  and  the   reader  of  his  half-crown.     One 
ingenious  discovery  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  out    of  jus- 
tice to  the  author  ;  we  mean  the  recommendation  of  a  new  medi- 
cine "  fountled  on  the  chemical  combination  of  a  mineral   never 
fcefore  heard  of — Alkalized  Hydrargyrate   of  Molybdena."     Wer 
must  certainly  allow  that  this  is  a  combination  unknown  to  any  no- 
menclature of  chemistry,    ancient  or  modern,  under   its  present 
name;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  the  composition  itself  is  not  so 
uncommon,  as  may  at  first  be  imagined,    and    that  our   chemical 
readers  will  recognise  it  under  its  more  common  name  of  "  High-» 
dried  Hyper  hardihood  of  Humbug ;"  a  combination  into  which, 
as  is  well  known,  brass  enters  very  largely ;   it  is   a  composition 
much  swallowed  by  the  public  at  large,  and  forms  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  such  pamphlets,  as  the  one  now   submitted   to 
our  view ;  whose  authors  have  not  before  their  eyes  the  hydropho- 
bia of  a  critical  horse-pond. 

-  Anr 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  15.  Frostiana:  or  a  History  of  the  River  Thames  in  a  frozen 
Htate :  tvith  an  Account  of  the  late  severe  Frost ;  and  the  ivon- 
derfiil  Effects  of  Frod,  fS7ioiL\  Ice,  and  Cold,  in  England  and  in 
different  Parts  of  the  World  ;  interspersed  zv/th  yariom  amusing 
Anecdotes,  To  which  is  added,  the  Art  of  Skaiting.  London  j 
Printed  and  published  on  the  Ice  on  the  lliver  Tiiames,  Feb.  5, 
1814,  by  G.  Davis.  Sold  also  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
Paternoster  Kow.     pp.  J21.     3s. 

When  we  saw  the  back  of  this  little  volume  labelled  \vlih  the 
word  Frostiana,  we  instantly  conceived  that  it  contained  a  col- 
lection of  facetious  sayin«s,  attributed  to  some  humourist,  un- 
known to  us,  indeed,  as  niiglit  easily  happen  from  the  gravity  of 
our  habits,  of  tlie  nature  of  F?-ost :  the  termination  reminded  us 
of  the  Mcnagianu,  Scal/gerana,  &c.  but  what  was  our  surprise, 
when  we  found  it  to  be  Memoirs  of  Cold  and  Cold  Weather?  and  that 
to  <rive  an  additional  chill  to  the  reader's  feelings,  it  was  actually 
"  printed  and  published  on  the  ice  on  the  River  Thames,  Pel). 
I5th,  ISIt,  by  (r.  Davis."  The  introduction  gives  us  the  parti- 
culars' of  the  iate  frost,  \vhich  the  writer  seems  to  have  at  his 
finger?s  ends,  together  with  a  luminous  view  of  the  fogs,  whicli 
preceded  it :  we  are  told  how  the  Prince  Regent  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Carlton  House,  after  one  of  his  Royal  Highness'; 
•'  outriders  had  fallen  into  a  ditch  on  this  side  of  Kentish  Town  ;" 
and  that  "Mr.  Croker,  of  the  Admiralty,  wandered  in  the  dark 
for  several  h.ours  M'ithout  making  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
progress."  The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  history  of  frost, 
snow,  ice,  cold,  northern  winters,  and  skaiting:  and  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  exhausted  his  subject.  Any- 
connexion,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose:  hehaslet't 
nothing  unsaid,  which  would  not  have  been  absolutely  irrelevant 
to  the  t«pic  under  discussion.  We  have  in  the  small  compass  of 
this  volume,  besides  a  multitude  of  minor  details,  a  philosophical 
accodut  of  the  theory  of  ireezing,  notices  of  the  frosts  on  the 
Thames  at  different  periods,  a  chronological  table  of  frost.-* 
throughout  Europe  from  A.D.  220,  an  account  of  a  woman  buried 
in  the  snow,  ice-islands,  an  icy  epitaph,  ice  cream,  ice  palaces 
and  ice  boats,  the  elFects  of  cold  on  the  human  frame,  poetical 
descriptions  of  winter,  Dutch  sledges,  and  the  origin  of  skaiting. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  completely  answering  the  ilf- 
ait^n  of  the  author  ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  natural  liistory  of  winter,  or  who  are  amused 
by  anecdotes  of  the  .ell'ects  of  cold. 
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DIVrNITY. 

A  Sermon   preached   at  Larabotli  Chapel,   Siin(Jay,  Oct.  S,  18!.'>,  at '.tie  Con- 
secration ot  tlie  Right  }fon.  nnd  Riglit  Rev.  William  Howley,  D.J).  Lord  iii^licp " 
o»'I.ondon.     By  \\illi;ini  Stanley  Goddcird,  D.D.  Rector  of  Ueploii,  Sasicx.     4to. 
2s.  66. 

Observations  on  tlie  Repeal  of  the  1st  and   of  tbc  9th  and  lOtli  William  III.  ■ 
ccntinonly  called  the  Trinity  Doctrine  Bill.     Hj  the  llcv.  ilcury  Atkias,  A.M.  late 
Fellww  of  >(evf  College,  Oxfjid.     33.  bd« 
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Tlie  Proceedings  on  the  Formation  of  the  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  Aujiliirj 
Bible  Sotiety.     Juiie  25,  1»13.      Is.  6d.  '  . 

A  Sermon  on  the  [iiiportauce  of  bclieviiiij;  that  Jesu'<  ClirWt  is.  the  Son  of  Gorl  ; 
with  ail  Ap[it;udix,  in  Aid  of  the  London  Society  for  pronioiing  Christianity  atium^ 
the  Jews.     By  the  Rev.  Georjre  VVolInbton,  D.U.  F.Tl.S.     Is. 

All  Attempi  to  explHin  tiie  Term  Unitari:in,  occ>»si«)ned  by  a  Note  in  Dr.  Gre. 
gory's  Wwrli  on  the  Kvidences,  &;c.  of  the  Cliri.«tia«  Religion,'  in  a  Letter  to  tliat 
Gentleman,     by  John  Fiillaizer.     Sii. 

An  Address  hy  the  Rev.  Claudins  Buchanan,  D.D.  delivered  at  a  Special  Geiiew 
td\  ;\leetiiia  of  the  Church  ;\Ii>>ionary  Society,  held  at'FreeniasonV  Ilnri,  Jai'i.  ?, 
1U14,  to  the  Hev.  Thoinai  Norton,  and  the  Rev.  WilliUra  Greenwood,  declined  as 
jNlis^ionnries  for  Ceylwu,  i:c.     '2s.  6d. 

Tlie  F.ueri^y  of  Talent,  and  ilie  Rc^fard  of  active  Virtue  and  BenevoU'nce,  an 
Address  delivered  at  the  Iriieriircut  of  Joseph  Dawson,  I'W]  ol  H(jyde  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  York,  in  the  Protestant  Dissent inr,' Chapel,  in  Chapel-laite,  Br-adford,  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  18,  1813.     By  <he  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis.     Is. 

TlUNKSGI  VliNG    SERMONS. 

The  Constitution  in  Church  and  Slate,  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Churcli 
of  Great  Brickhiil,  Jan.  iS,  1814.  By  the  IVv.  Latham  Wuinewriirht,  A.M. 
^'.-^.S.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rtetor  of  Gr^at  Brickhiil,  Buck?. 
1«  bd. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  Krbworth,  Leicestershire. .  Bj  the  Rev. 
James  Bcresford,  M..\.  Rector  of  Kib\'forth,  late  Fellow  of  MertbnCollege,  Oxford. 
4to.     Is.  Gd. 

Causes  for,  and  Dutiej  counecfed  with',  National  Thanks. ithvS;,  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  By  the  R-ev.  George 
Ferae  ]5ates,  M.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cand)ridge,  Vicar  of  South  .Minis,  Middle- 
ae.\,  and  Leclwrcr  of  Crippfegat'e  Parish.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  Clnlrch  of  St.  iNIartin's,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  i\I.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preacheil  in  the  Parish  Church  of  the  Holy  Tiiiiity,  in  the  City  of 
Coventry.  By  the  Rev.  Jolin  ]^a\  les,  M..\.  Curate  of  I'tniily  Parish,  Coventry, 
ai\d  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Is.  (iil. 
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Art.  I.  Siibsfartce  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  llarroii'hy', 
on  Moving  for  the  Re-commitment  of  a  Bill  for  the  hetler 
Support  and  Maintenance  of  Slipendiarj/  Curates,  on  Tkurs- 
dai/,the  \Sth  of  June,  \S\2.  Jl'ith  Documents.  48  pp.  la, 
Hatchard.      ISl'i. 

A^IONO  not  a  few  iliscouraging  circumstances  now  operatiiij 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  National  Church,  iu  the  welfare  of 
which  that  of  the  State  is,  to  our  judguieut,  essentially  interwoven, 
it  is  consolatoiy  to  observe  a  growing  persuasion  in  the  breast  ol 
the  Legislature,  and  in  the  Public  mind  at  large,  of  the  incom- 
petent provision  which  is  possessed  by  the  Clergy,  as  a  Body  ; 
and  of  some  other,  not  less  important  deliciencies,  (we  allude 
especially  to  the  lamentable  want  of  more  and  larger  churches,) 
which  require  to  be  removed,  before  ihat  establishment  caii,  iu 
reason,  be  expected  to  impart  to  the  people,  the  full  m^easure  of 
those  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which,  from  every  essential  quality,  it  is  calculated,  beyoml 
any  other  esiablishment  in  the  world,  to  bestow. 

The  noble  author  of  the  speech  which  is  now  before  us,  men- 
tions, at  the  beginning,  that  at  the  time  when  his  country  was  de-^ 
prived  of  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Perceval  by  the 
atrocious  blow  of  an  assassiii's  hand,  amidst  all  the  pressure  of 
tlie  complicated  concerns  of  this  greut  l^mpire,  lie  had  made  to 
himself  leisure,  to  direct  most  earnestly  a  large  share  of  attentiou 
to  the  preparation  of  "  a  system  of  mea'-jures  for  streugihcuiug 
the  esiablishment  of  the  Church  of  Iv.igland."  But  the  txecu- 
tion  of  diese  purposes  was  not  permitted  to  him. 

"  The  same  stroke  which  deprived  tlie  crown  of  one  of  its  most 
fcithful  servants.  Parliament  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
private  life  of  the  most  engaging  pattern  ot'  every  private  virtue, 
at  the  same  moment  deprived  tlie  Church  of  its  tirmest  and  most  en- 
liglitehed  friefld." 

VOL.   I.   MAJ^CII,    1814. 


£26         Substance  of  the  "Earl  of  Harrowhys  Speech. 

The  other  branches  of  his  plan  were  not  in  sufficient  forward- 
ness to  be  submitted  to  Parhanieut ;  but  this  for  the  better  main- 
tenance of  stipendiary  Curates  being  distinct  from  the  rest,  and 
the  l)ill  appearing  to  be  in  a  state  fit  to  be  brought  forward,  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  produced  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  session. 

*«  Much  as  I  regret,'*  says  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  *•  that  the 
administration  of  this  part  of  his  inheritance  should  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands,  I  feel  that  upon  every  principle  which  united 
our  opinions  upon  this  important  subject,  it  has  unavoidably  fallen 
into  mine,  and  I  am  equally  bound  by  duty  and  by  feeling  to  spare 
no  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust." 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Perceval's  regard  for  the  prosperity  of 
this  Church,  and  of  the  fervency  of  his  desire  to  be  himself  in- 
strumental in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare ;  and  that  the  same 
qualities  subsist,  in  like  manner  and  degree,  in  the  breast  of  the 
noble  partner  and  successor  in  this  high  undertaking,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  Still,  as  purity  of  motives,  though  it  be 
a  presumption,  is  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  any  design  ;  and  as  the 
present  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  expedients  projected  by  the  same 
minds,  and  to  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  one  great  common 
end,  which  therefore  are  tiie  more  likely  to  possess  one  among 
another  some  common  features  of  resemblance,  and  similarity  of 
character  ;  and  further,  as  it  may  be  probable,  that,  from  past 
success,  the  noble  Earl  will  fVel  liimself  emboldened  and  called 
upon,  to  bring  forward  the  othtr  parts  of  their  system  ;  therefore, 
we  think  it  right  to  lay  before  our  readers,  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  to  ourselves,  on  a  consideration  of  this  speech,  and 
of  the  design,  provisions,  and  probable  operation  of  that  Act,  to 
the  passing  of  which  ihe  striking  details,  and  the  able  argumenta- 
tion of  this  Speech  did,  no  doubt,  largely  contribute.  The  title 
«f  the  Act,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  "  Act  for  the  further 
Support  and  Maintenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates." 

After  the  exordium  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  the 
noble  Speaker  proceeds  to  establish  the  importance  of  the  object 
which  he  has  in  view,  from  the  single  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  to  which  his  proposed  remedies  are  capable  of  being 
applied.  The  whole  number  of  Parishes  in  England  and  Wales 
being  somewhat  more  than  10,000,  his  Lordship  shews  from  a 
reference  to  returns  in  possession  of  Parliament,  that  the  num- 
ber of  places,  in  which  the  Incumbent  neither  resides,  nor  does 
his  own  duty,  and  which  must  therefore  be  supplied  by  the  ser- 
vices of  Curates,  is  4870.  He  next  evinces  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  interfere  in  the  matter  and  manner  proposed :   and 

then 
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then,  at  greater  length,  he  argues  the  (hti/  of  its  interference. 
Alter  which  a  statement  is  made  of  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  Bill,  and  of  the  mode  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  In  th« 
course  of  the  Speech,  some  remarks  are  offered  on  pluralities, 
on  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  discretion  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Uishops,  which  by  the  lornicr  Bills  of  Mr.  Perceval,  &c. 
was  intended  to  be  large,  but  is  by  the  present,  exceedingly  cur- 
tailed ;  on  the  state  of  the  Established  Church,  on  Dissenters, 
&c.  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  his  Lordship's  reverting  to 
the  point  from  whieh  he  set  out,  the  "  nearness  of  the  accom- 
phshment  of  this  object  to  the  heart"  of  his  departed  friend. 

They  who  acknowledge,  (as  all  reasonable  men  we  presume, 
must)  the  great  importance,  purely  in  a  spiritual  view,  of  securing 
an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  officiating  ministers  of  religion, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  give  an  undivided  care  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  several  duties  of  their  calling,  can  have  no  dispute 
with  Lord  Harrovvby  on  the  expediency  of  providing  for  Curates, 
a  much  more  ample  remuneration  than  hitherto  they  have  been 
found,  in  this  nation,  to  enjoy.  In  regard  to  the  general  object 
then,  we  heartily  coincide  in  mind  and  affection  with  their  noble 
advocate.  And  on  this  account  it  is,  that  we  are  led  to  remark, 
as  our  first  observation  respecting  the  present  statute,  that, 
while  like  those  which  preceded  it  in  the  same  undertaking,  the 
Acts  12  Anne,  c.  xii.  and  36.  Geo.  ill.  c.  Ixxxiii.  it  bears,  in 
substance,  the  same  common  title  of  being  for  the  better  support 
of  Curates  within  the  Church  of  England,  it  yet  differs  in  one 
very  important  respect,  from  both  those  Acts;  its  provisions 
being  made  only  in  the  behalf  of  the  Curates  of  non-resident 
Incumbents ;  while  the  large  class  of  assistants  to  resident  Cler 
gymen,  are  left,  untouched,  under  the  operation  of  that  Act  of 
his  present  Majesty,  the  inadequacy  of  which  to  its  proposed  ob- 
ject, is  the  basis  of  all  the  noble  Lord's  argument  and  interpo- 
sition, on  the  present  occasion.  We  know  indeed,  that  the  reason 
for  preferring,  (if  an  election  was  to  be  made  between  them,)  the 
claim  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  of  such  Curates  as  are 
left,  iu  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Incumbent,  to  be  his 
sole  j-epresentative,  in  persenal  presence,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  important  ministrations,  is  a  good  one.  But  still,  it  is  of 
some  value,  to  point  out  a  considerable  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  this  deviation  from  former  practice,  which  will  impair  greatly 
the  salutary  effects  of  the  present  arrangement,  to  many  of  those 
individuals  whom  it  is  designed  especially  to  serve. 

The  *'  further  support  and  maintenance"  now  aimed  at,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  made  altogether  contingent  on  the  Incumbent's 
residence.     If  I  be  presented  to  a  living  on  which  I  am  uot  able 
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to  reside,  my  Curate  will  be  entitled  to  liis  full  share,  how  much 
Jsoever  it  may  be,  of  all  the  better  support  and  maintenance  obtained 
for  him  by  this  statute.  But,  if  I  be  removed,  by  death,  or  other 
cause;  and  a  successor  is  appointed,  who  can  reside;  and  yet 
still  from  iufuniities,  from  superabundance  of  duty,  or  by  any 
other  reason,  is  desirous  of  possessing  an  assistant,  the  Curate 
must  now  recede  from  the  special  advantages  which,  under  this 
Act,  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed :  from  all  these,  he  is  to  be  com- 
pelled to  recede,  vhen,  by  habit,  they  have  become  almost  ne- 
cessary to  him  ;  and  when,  probably,  froni  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  the  effect  of  time,  he  needs  a  considerable  addition  to 
his  scanty  means,  much  rather  than  the  contrary.  The  statute 
however  provides  him  no  refuge  in  the  strait  and  difficulty  which 
it  has  occasioned ;  but  he  must  be  content  to  fail  dow  n  the  list 
into  another  class  of  individuals  of  the  same  general  order;  and 
henceforth  must  live  under  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  dominion 
of  which  he  has  learned  Irom  the  Legislature  itself,  not  very  pro- 
foundly to  love  or  revere  ;  or,  if  he  have  any  relief,  it  must  be  in 
a  removal  to  another  situation,  (an  operation  laborious,  expensive, 
and  often  liable  to  considerable  losses  ;)  or  he  is  consigned 
to  the  compassion  of  a  principal,  *'  whose  tender  mercies,"  his 
former  friends,  and  the  former  Act  under  whose  smiles  and  fa- 
vours he  lived,  have  taught  him  to  regard  as  "  cruel." 

But,  there  is  a  second  inconvenience  and  incongruity  to  be 
mentioned,  as  introduc  d  by  the  present  arrangement,  which 
respects  the  condition  of  Incumbents,  as  the  preceding  did  that 
of  Curates, 

The  number  of  non-residents  by  licence,  appears  from  the 
returns  to  amount  to  C 1  14  ;  but  then  of  these  many  do  their  own 
riutv  ;  this  nuuiber  therefore  would  not  be  a  correct  representation 
of  the  number  of  Curates  employed  on  these  lienefices.  In 
another  return,  however,  we  ascertain  that  the  nmnber  of  Curacies 
resulting  from  that  description  of  non-resident  Incumbents  is 
17CJ6".  Of  this  large  class  no  inconsiderable  portion  consists, 
doubtless,  of  those  who  are  become  non-resident  from  the  sick- 
ness or  infirmities  of  tliemselves,  or  ui  wife,  or  children,  from 
want  of  a  parsonage  house,  or  Irom  other  causes  closely  con- 
nected with  circninstanc<:S  of  disliess,  with  their  own  poverty, 
and  inaiiequaie  maintenauce.  Troni  the  terms  of  the  Act  it 
I  jllows  that  the  benehct  s  of  many  of  them  are  small,  and  that 
r.iany  are  themselves  stipendiary  Curates,  or  placed  in  other,  by 
no  means  gainful,  occupations  and  situations,  in,  or  comiectcd 
with  the  Church,  elsewhere.  Yet  all  these  primarily  are  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  statute;  while  Incumbents,  keeping  ^ 
Curate,  and  yet  themselves  residing  (the  keeping  of  which  Curats 
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is  in  very  inanv  such  cases  itself  an  evidence  of  more  ample 
means)  are  left  under  the  old  law.  In  fairness,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  state,  that  in  favour  of  the  sick,  tiie  aged,  and  needy, 
a  clause  appears  w  hereby  a  discretionary  power  is  left  in  th« 
hands  of  the  Bishop,  to  assign  to  tlie  Curate,  in  cases  where 
"  great  liardship  and  inconvenience  would  arise,  if  the  full 
amount  of  salary  specified  in  this  Act  siiould  be  allowed,  a»y 
such  salary,  less  than  the  said  full  amount,  as  shall  under  all  the 
circumstanc&s  appear  to  him  just  and  reasonable;"  a  discretiou- 
ary  power  in  which  we  sincerely  rejoice ;  and  which,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  the  most  wise  and  beneficial  provision  in  the  whole 
of  this  Act. 

But  we  hasten  to  other  considerations  aftecting  much  more 
essentially  the  true  character  and  probable  iuHuence  of  this  im- 
portant statute. 

What  then,  if  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  affirm,  that  though 
Curates  confessedly  be  poor  enough,  yet  Incumbents  generally 
speaking,  especially  those  Incumbents  who  will  be  the  most 
aftected  by  this  Act,  are  poorer  men .'  we  are  by  no  means  clear 
that  Lord  Harrowby  and  his  friends  have  not  mistaken  the  place 
where  the  poverty  of  the  Church  most  pinches.  And  if  so,  theri 
these  repeated  discussions,  and  all  these  gentlemens'  exertions  ia 
this  cause,  praiseworthy  and  well- intended  as  doubtless  they  are 
in  their  general  design,  are  yet  acconn)anied  by  this  great  prac- 
tical evil,  that  they  divert  the  minds  of  those  from  whom  the 
remedy  should  come,  from  the  sight  and  consideration  of  the 
seat  where  the  greatest  malady  lies,  to  another  part,  whicii  doe* 
but  labour  under  a  secondary,  subordinate,  sympathetic  iiidis^ 
position. 

But,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Still  maintaining,  as  we 
do,  that  the  poverty  of  any  class  of  the  ^Ministers  of  religion  is  an 
evil,  and  that  the  Curates  in  the  English  Church  are  poor,  and 
more  poor  than  ihty  ought  to  be,  we  should,  therefore,  never  have 
eiitertained  the  thought  of  comj)aring  their  condition  in  this  respect 
with  that  of  the  benehceii  Clergy,  had  it  not  been  that  in  the 
representations  made  of  the  distresses  of  the  former,  often  we 
liiid  little  delicacy  exercised  towards  the  feelings  of  the  latter, 
and  I'ttie  discrimination  or  knowledge  shewn  as  lo  their  real  con- 
ditiou  and  character ;  had  it  not  been  also,  that  all  the  relief  that 
the  distressed  Curates  are  now  encouraged  to  hope  for  is  to  como 
purely  from  the  distressed  beneficiaries  ;  that  this  Act  does  butj 
as  it  IS  vi.lgarly  said,  ''  loh  Feter,  lo  pa)  Paul  ;"  and  that  the 
blood  which  is  to  feed  Curates  does  not  liow  otherwise  than 
ilrup  by  drop  from  the  breasts  of  their  Fathers,  and  Elders,  and 
i'dlow-labourcrs. 

l\\  truth  tiicn,  to  our  apprehension,  tiiis  Act  is  in  great  measure 
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founded  in  an  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  persons  vho,  upon  the  whole,  and  largely 
speaking,  constitute  at  this  time  the  Clerical  profession  in  this 
kingdom. 

We  know  the  case  was  otherwise  in  former  times.  But  now, 
generally  speaking,  very  tew  enter  the  Church  with  the  expecta- 
|Jton  of  continuing  Curates  all  their  days  ;  and,  to  anticipate  the 
concession  of  the  good-humoured  scoffer,  who  will  readily,  per- 
haps, and  willingly  grant,  that,  to  he  sure,  they  all  dream  of 
not/ling  less  than  a  m'Ure,  we  will  add,  that,  speiiking  largely, 
and  in  comparison  with  antient  days,  (for  legislation,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  is,  where  practicable,  to  have  a  body  always  for 
its  object,)  very  few  do,  in  fact,  die  Curates.  The  clerical  pro- 
fession is  truly  respectable  and  respected  in  this  kingdom.  It 
is  not  here,  happily,  as  we  find  it  in  most  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  even  nearer  home,  that  the  Parish  Priest  is 
regarded  as  an  inferior  character,  with  whom  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  laity  are  shy  to  maintain  an  uitercourse;  and  as  it  is  with  the 
Dissenters  among  ourselves,  the  wealthy  part  of  whom  Common- 
ly would  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  on  a  familiar  or  friendly 
footing  with  their  ministers.  But,  in  England,  the  Clergyman 
stands  on  a  level,  in  public  and  private  esteem,  with  the  best  in 
his  parish.  We  do  not  stop  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  ; 
but  such  is  now  the  fact.  This  professional  respectability  there- 
fore leads  great  numbers  into  the  Church,  by  no  means  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  but  in  a  regular  gradation  from  the  first 
families  in  the  country,  through  the  dift'erent  ranks,  to  the  truly 
respectable  private  English  gentleman,  and  opulent  yeoman. 
A  most  salutary  regulation  of  the  Bishops,  to  be  very  cautious  iu 
admitting  into  holy  orders  any  individuals,  (except  in  a  few 
of  the  Northern,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Welch  dioceses,)  but 
those  who  have  received  an  University  education  ;  the  extensjve- 
riess  of  that  education,  which,  if  kept  within  due  limits,  we  are 
far  from  looking  upon  as  an  unnuxi  evil ;  the  progress  of  trade 
and  manufactures  into  the  Northern  counties,  and  the  improve* 
nientsin  the  agriculture  of  every  county,  whereby  the  opportunities 
of  providing  promising  situations  for  their  children,  are  greatly 
increased  to  needy  parents,  who  will  generally  listen  to  the  su- 
perior temptations  of  gain;  all  these  causes  have  contributed 
largely  to  produce  a  material  change  for  the  better  in  the  chaiacter 
and  situations  of  life  from  which  tlie  bulk  of  the  individuals  arises 
wjio  constitute  the  Clerical  profession.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them,  having  more  or  less, 
some  means  independent  of  their  profession,  have  sought  it, 
not  merely  as  a  way  of  livelihood,  but  by  a  preference  for  its 
rfc-spectability,  and  au  atlachmeut  to  its  holy,  aud  its  liberal  occu- 
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patlons.  Others  there  are  who  have  friends  and  connexions  pos- 
sessing patronage  or  influence  ;  and  others,  the  surplus  of  whose 
fortune,  after  the  expences  of  iheir  e(hication  have  been  defrayed, 
has  been  laid  out  eitlier  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
next  presentation  of  some  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  all  these  are  most  respectably  to  themselves,  and 
protilably  to  the  community,  and,  we  will  add,  most  profitably 
too,  by  anticipation  and  preparation,  to  any  parish  which,  in  dua 
time,  shall  be  their  own  proper  benefice  and  permanent  charge, 
are  employed  in  the  antecedent  and  temporary  character  of 
Curates.  Again  ;  another  not  inconsiderable  class  of  this  same 
body  of  men,  consists  of  Fellows  of  Colleges,  who  being  here- 
after, in  right  of  their  fellowships,  to  be  entitled  to  succession 
to  such  patronage  as  is  in  the  pos-ession  of  their  respective 
societies,  constitute  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  capacity  of  Cu- 
rates, a  part  of  the  most  respected,  and  every  way  respectable 
members  of  the  Clerical  body,  whether  we  regard  their  learning, 
their  piety,  their  prudence  and  experience,  their  independence, 
or  whatever  else  is  valuable  in  man. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  believe  the  Curates  now,  to  exist  nuich 
more  in  an  antecedent  and  temporary  slate  of  being,  much  more 
in  a  chrysalis  state  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves);  and  to  be 
derived,  generally  speaking,  much  less  frequently  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  hfe ;  and  to  possess  a  much  better  education  ;  and  to 
have  a  much  larger  share  of  common  morals,  the  virtues  of  so- 
briety, decorum,  and  respectability  of  character  (not  to  speak  of 
higher  gifts,)  than  they  had  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  more  so, 
than  they  had  at  double  that  interval  of  tiu)e.  On  these  accounts 
it  happens,  that  Curates,  especially  if  they  be  unmarried  men,  are, 
very  generally,  perhaps  more  esteemed,  more  caressed,  nay 
often  in  fact,  labour  less  under  poverty,  (which  really  means, 
nothing  else  but  an  unfavourable  disproportion  between  the 
wants  of  our  situation,  and  the  means  of  their  supply,)  than  any 
rank  whatever  of  their  profession,  not  excepting  the  highest.  For 
it  is  true,  that  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  bishoprics  are  ex- 
ceedingly inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  requisite  demands,  and 
the  dignity  of  that  elevated  situation. 

Multitudes  of  Clergymen,  we  are  persuaded,  who  have  been 
Curates  for  many  years,  never  found  iliemseives  to  be  poor  men, 
till  they  became  Incumbents.  In  their  former  capacity  their 
■wants  and  burdens  were  few,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  very  many. 
We  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  there  is  not  any  description  of 
men  in  the  community,  whose  unavoidable  pecuniary  burdens, 
attached  by  law  to  their  situation  and  revenue,  bear  so  large  a 
proportion  to  that  revenue,  as  do  those  of  the  beneficed  Clergy. 
For,  whilst  they  bear,  in  common,  with  all  others,  their  full  share; 
of  the  national,  and  often  more  than  their  full  share  of  the  puro- 
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chial  expenditure  of  t!ie  country,  they  have  taxes  and  out-goings 
pecuhar  to  themselves.     But,  to  prosecute  our  comparison  of  the 
relative  pecuniary  condition  of  Incumbents  and  Curates.     The 
latter,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated  not  having  generally 
come  to  the  full  iriu-urity  and  extent  of  their  views  and  rea- 
sonable expectations,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  ynless  prudence 
will  justify  it,  commonly  speaking,  not  married  men.  But,  let  them    ~ 
once  have  attained  the  rank  of  Incumbents,  and  now  all  the  cir- 
cumstimces  of  the  case  tend  to  promote  matrimony,  as  before 
they  did  to  discourage  it.     Hereupon  a  multitude  of  heavy  ex- 
pences  are  found  to  ensue.      But,  independently  of  these,  and 
belonging  in  a  strict  sense  still  to  his  situation  as  Incumbent,   he 
iinds  that  the  charges  of  presentation,  of  institution,  of  taking 
possession,  the  first-fruits,  the  tenths,  the  rates,  taxes,  repairs  of 
parsonage   and  chancel,  the  furnishhig  his  house,  the  mainte- 
nance and  wages  of  servants,  crowd  upon  him,  and  give  him  hardly 
lime  to  breathe.     As  a  Curate,  he  Mas  welcome  to  the  tables 
i>f  ail,   and  no  return  was  expected;    but  now  the  course  of 
things   is   altered,  and   he   can   engage  only  in  interchangeable 
hospitiiliiies.     The  poor  too,  who,  if  they  obtained   any  thing 
from  him  as  a  Curate,  besides  spiritual  consolation  and  remedy, 
set  it  down  as  so  nnich  unexpected  gain,  will  now  repair  to  the 
V  ell  known  mansion,  where,  they  think  they  have,  by  prescrip- 
tion, a  claim  and  privilege  for  bodily  relief  also;  and  will  be  apt 
therefore  to  depart  with  something  of  wonder  and  discontent,  if 
it  be  not  bestowed.     Whatever  charitable  undertaking,  public  or 
private,  w  as  on  foot  before,  the  parish  were  well  contented,  that 
he  sliould  be  its  advocate  merely,  or  give  the  necessary  share  of 
time  and  personal  labour  to  the  prosecution  of  its  success  ;  but 
now,  however  zealously  he  may  feel,  and  however  dear  the  pros- 
j^terity  of  the  object  aimed  at  may  be  to  his  heart,  words,  he  will 
lind  and  labcur,  of  themselves  will  import  little.     Li  every  case 
he  must  contribute  his  pecuniary  dole  also:    and  often  will  he 
have  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  wealthiest  in  his  parish,  (all  of 
wliom  singly  escape  many  solicitations,  to  which  he  is  successively 
exposed),  will  look  up  to  him,  not  only  before  they  shall  move  at 
all,  for  example,  but  also  for  the  measure  and  standard  by  which 
their  own  bounty  shall  be  graduated,  and  that  not  upon  the  as- 
cending, but  the  descending  scale. 

They  who  have  not  experienced  them,  have,  we  believe,  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  deductions  to  which  ec- 
clesiastical property,  (which,  after  all,  it  will  be  remembered  is 
but  a  very  short-lived  life  estate)  is  liable  '*. 

*  A  declaration  is  made,  (the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  reason 

to  question),  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  Mouse  of  Peers  by  Mr. 
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The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  many  of  them  with 
two -fold  force  on  the  Pluralist :  and  he  has  the  additional  charges 
to  encounter  of  a  dispensation  and  a  Curate's  salary. 

Jjut  here,  to  avoid  exception,  and  suspicion  respecting  our  state- 
ments, we  prefer  expressing  ourselves  in  the  language  of  a  very 
zealous  and  able  Reformer  in  Church  matters,  a  predecessor,  of 
whose  alliance  we  are  sure  Lortl  llarrowby  is  not  ashamed,  the 
excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  formerly  Dean  of  iSorwich. 

"  Supposing  none  but  men  worthy  and  deserving  liad  those  Plu- 
ralities given  unto  them,  yet  they  would  be  so  far  from  fuuling  that 
reward  in  them  which  this  argument  supposes,  that  in  reality  they 
would  get  nothing  at  all  by  them.  For  after  my  best  inquiry  into 
this  matter,  I  find,  that  in  trutli  this  is  a  thing,  that  brings  nothing 
else  but  an  imagination  of  profit,  without  any  real  fruition,  and  that 
those  who  grasp  hardest  at  it,  Ixion  like,  embrace  only  a  shadow. — 
For,  in  order  to  install  a  man  in  a  Plurality  of  Benefices  with 
cure  of  souls,  first  a  qualincation  is  to  be  procured  from  some  no- 
bleman, and  usually  that  friend  or  agent  who  solicits  and  procures 
his  Lordship's  fovour  in  this  particular,  makes  the  Pluralist  pay  for 
it:  next  a  faculty  must  be  procured  from  the  archbishop  ;  and  then 
a  confirmation  of  the  faculty  from  the  broad-seal.  After  this,  insti- 
tution into  the  benefice  is  to  be  had  from  the  bishop,  and  induction 
into  the  possession  of  it  from  the  arehdeacon  :  and  all  thins,  with  the 
charges  of  sohciting  the  business,  seldom  comes  to  less  than  70  or 

W.  Wright,  praying  that  the  Bill  then  before  them  to  stop  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  him,  against  many  of  the  Clergy,  under  the 
Act  of  43  of  his  present  Majest}',  which  deserves  here  to  be  record- 
ed, and  ought  we  tliink,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Legisla-? 
tors,  and  others 

JSpeaking  of  tlie  difficulty  of  bringing  the  Clergy  to  take  out  li- 
cences of  non-residence,  he  says,  "  Jj'fer  the  Stamp  Act  in  1808, 
had  affixed  a  duty  of  one  pound  upon  licences  for  non-residence, 
the  difliculty  of  inducing  the  Clergy  to  renew  them,  became  consi- 
dcfuUij  greater  ;  and  those  who  did  renew  such  licences,  in  many 
cases  left  them  in  the  hands  of  your  petitioner,  without  paying  the 
txpence  of  the  stamps,  aiid  tfiefce  prescribed  bij  the  Act  of  Pariia- 
mcnt  to  be  due  to  your  petitioner  thereon;  and  notwithstanding 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Clergy,  desiring  them  to  take  or  send  for 
such  licenses,  and  p;>.y  for  the  same,  many  of  such  licences  still  re- 
main in  the  possessioji  of  your  petitioner,  in  consequence  of  such, 
non-payments  ;  and  ma nij  which  have  been  sent  to  tiie  Clergy  with- 
out payment,  reniain  unpaid  to  the  present  time,  although  the  pay- 
ment has  been  often  requested  both  by  letter  and  personally'." 
Surely,  the  above  testimony  from  no  friendly  hand,  ougnt  to 
plead  with  financiers  and  reformers  the  necessity  of  some  forbear- 
ance i.n  loading  tlie  Clergy  with  grinding  stamp" duties,  and  exter- 
niiuating  penalties.     Rci\ 

SO  pounds, 
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80  pounds,  but  often  it  amounts  to  much  more.  Then  the 
first  fruits  must  be  compounded  for,  and  paid  to  the  king.  Next  the 
Curate  that  served  the  Uving  during  the  vacancy,  must  be  discharged 
with  his  reward  for  his. pains.  And  at  first  coming  to  the  parish, 
something  of  course  must  be  expended,  as  well  about  the  house  as 
other  matters.  And  all  this  put  together  often  makes  up  two  years 
value  of  the  living.  And  the  Pluralist  being  thus  instated,  the  next 
thing  he  is  to  do,  is  to  get  him  a  Curate  for  that  parish  where  he 
intends  not  himself  to  resitle,  and  if  he  be  a  worthy  man,  (as  this 
argument  I  now  answer  supposes  he  should)  he  will  certainly  allow 
him  worthily,  and  will  also  do  worthily  in  repairing  the  house,  in 
relieving  the  poor,  and  in  all  things  else  which  it  becomes  him 
there  to  do ;  which  will  deduct  considerably  from  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  living.  And  there  will  be  also  in  this  case  many  other 
tilings,  which  will  further  diminish  its  value  to  him,  by  reason  of 
his  non-residence  upon  it." 

And^  after  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  the  Dean  remarks, 

**  I  scarce  think  there  is  one  in  ten  of  those,  who  so  eagerly 
grasp  at  pluralities  of  livings,  that  is  at  all  the  better  for  them,  I 
have  been  told  of  many  that  have  been  much  the  worse.*' 

And  then  he  concludes  this  part  of  his  argument,  as  follows  ; 

*'  On  these  accounts,  they  that  have  pluralities  of  livings,  most 
an  end  purchase  them  at  a  very  dear  rate,  even  in  this  life,  what- 
ever they  have  to  reckon  for  them  hereafter  in  that  which  is  to 
come."  (Reasons  for  a  Bill  for  the  restraining  of  Pluraliiies,  p. 
246—9.) 

But,  in  opposition  to  all  our  preceding  speculations,  Lord 
Harrowby  will  refer  to  the  authentic  returns  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  from  thence  v\  ill  be  able  to  shew,  in  spite  of  all  rea- 
soning to  the  contrary,  that  the  Curates  now  are,  and  cannot  but 
be  miserably  necessitous  ;  and  therefore,  cost  what  it  will,  their 
waiits  are  to  be  relieved,  at  the  expence  of  their  employers,  with- 
out any  contemplation  whether  the  condition  of  these  latter  be, 
or  be  not,  "  a  fellow  tale  of  woe." 

The  progress  of  our  argument  therefore  now  calls  us,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  Lord  Harro why's  statement  of  these  returns, 
and  his  reasonings  erected  thereon. 

A  friend  to  the  Church,  of  a  wise  and  well-regulated  mind, 
will  be  watchful  over  himself  with  a  pious  jealousy,  that  his  ar- 
dour to  secure  some  favourite  end,  which  he  hopes  will  be  largely 
beneficial  to  the  object  of  his  regard,  he  be  not  led  beyond  the 
bounds  of  just  reasoning,  and  fairness  and  tenderness  of  repre- 
sentation, in  those  particulars  most  of  which  are,  to  his  own 
mind,  the  special  blemishes  and  opprobriums  of  that  system  of 
which  he  professes  himself,  all  the  time^  to  be  the  patron  and 
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ally.     We  doubt  much  wheUier  Lord  Harrowby  has  been  so  at- 
tentive to  this  principle  of  self-government  as  might  be  wished. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  uuuiber  of  Curates  (or  curacies,  for 
about  that  distinction  we  will  not  dispute)  of  non-resident  in- 
cumbents, a  point  of  consideraljje  moment,  because  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  number  Lord  H.  rests  his  argument  for  the 
importance  »f  those  measures,  which  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
with  the  legislature  to  adopt;  and  because  this  is  the  only  class  of 
Curates  whose  "  further  support  and  maintenance"  is  to  be 
secured  by  tiie  present  Act.  VVe  will  hear  his  Lordship  making 
his  own  calculation. 

"  The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  state  is,  that  this  Bill  is  entitled 
to  your  consideration,  as  affording  relief  to  a  class  of  persons  not 
only  useful  and  respectable,  but  numerous  far  beyond  what  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  as  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  a  very  large 
portion  (nearly  one-half)  of  the  parishes  of  this  kingdom.  The 
number  of  persons  acting  as  Curates,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  incumbents  non-resident,  and  not  doing  their 
own  duty.  The  whole  number  of  places  (including  some  dignities, 
sinecures,  and  dilapidated  churches,  but  exclusive  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's)  which  are  contained  in  the  Bishop's  returns  for  1810, 
is  10,261.  The  number  of  incumbents  resident  is  4421:  the  in- 
cumbents who  do  their  own  duty,  although  non-resident,  are  970 : 
the  whole  number,  therefore,  who  either  reside  or  do  their  duty,  is 
5391.  The  number  of  incumbents,  non-resident  by  exemption,  is 
2671:  non-resident  by  licence,  2114:  non-resident  from  other 
causes,  105S:  the  whole  number  non-resident,  5840.  Deducting 
from  these  970,  who  do  their  own  duty,  the  whole  number  of  places 
in  which  the  incumbent  neither  resides  nor  does  his  own  duty,  and 
which  must  tlierelore  be  served  by  Curates,  is  4870*.  /mongst 
these,  are  comprehended  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  hv- 
ings,  and  of  the  most  populous  places.  Nothing  more  need  be 
added,  to  prove  that  the  subject  is  sufficiently  important  in  its  ex- 
tent to  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration.''     P.  2,  3. 

"  The  whole  number  of  places  in  which  the  incumbent  neither 
resides,  nor  does  his  own  duty,  and  which  must  therefore  be  served 
fty  Curates,  is  4870.'' 

In  our  apprehension  this  nimiber  is  over-stated,  by  at  least 
1000.  Lideed,  in  the  note  his  Lordship  observes  that  his  num- 
bers are  "not  quite  accurate:"  but,  his  statement  of  the  inaccu- 
racies of  this  paiticular  number  we  believe  to  be  very  insufficient. 

"  •  These  numbers  are  not  quite  accurate  :  because,  amongst  the 
incumbents  resident,  are  included  sixty-two  resident  dignitaries ; 
and  amongst  the  incumbents  non-resident  are  included  the  holders 
of  forty  dignities  and  of  seventy-nine  sinecures  not  requiring  resi- 
dence, and  the  incumbents  of  thirty-nine  dilapidated  churches." 

To 
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To  speak  somewiiat  largely,  we  would  strike  off  from  it  the  \\liole 
sub-division  of  1055,  described  by  his  Lord&hip  as  "  non- 
resident from  other  causes,"  that  is,  being  cases  neither  of  li- 
cence, nor  exemption.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  p.  44,  and  he  will 
see  of  what  particular  items  that  sum  total  is  composed.  His 
L-ordship  acknowledges,  in  the  note,  that  40  dignities,  79  sine- 
cures, and  39  dilapidated  churches  are  to  be  deducted.  But 
surely  we  ought  to  add  also  T^  vacancies,  54  recent  institutions, 
and  no  small  portions  of  91  sequestrations;  being  probably,  very 
many  of  them  precisely  of  the  same  character  with  vacancies. 
How  can  it  be  said  with  fairness  of  any  of  these  classes,  that 
*'  the  incumbent  not  being  resident,  nor  doing  his  own  duty  they 
are  therefore  served  by  Curates."  that  is,  by  such  Curates,  at 
least,  as  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  new  provisions  ?  But  still 
more,  with  respect  to  the  large  item  (350,  described  as  "  absence 
without  licence  or  exemption,"  without  professing  to  he  tho- 
roughly informed  on  the  subject,  our  conjecture  is,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  these  consists  of  Clergymen,  mIio,  not  residing  in  the  par- 
sonage house,  (probably,  for  the  most  part,  because  there  is  none  to 
reside  in),  but  residing  in,  or  near  the  parish,  and  discharging  its 
duties,  have  on  that  account,  looking  to  the  spirit  and  not  the  let- 
ter, neglected  to  apply  for  a  licence  of  non-residence.  If  we  be 
correct  uu  the  whole,  in  ihese  observations,  it  will  follow  that  a 
very  considerable  deduction  ought  to  be  niade  fiom  this  primary 
and  fuudamenlal  representation  of  the  noble  Lord. 

But,  in  fact,  we  have  other  evidence  that  we  have  not  overstep- 
ped ilie  amount  of  deductions  which  ought  to  be  made.  We 
should  ha\e  had  much  Ic's  confidence  in  our  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  another  parliamentary  return 
referred  to  by  l^ord  H.  and  warranted  also  by  his  reasoning  upon 
that  return.  '^I'hc  number  4870  is,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  by 
his  Lordahip,  from  his  mode  of  calculation,  as  an  exponent  of 
the  number  of  curacies  of  non-resident  incumbents.  But,  then, 
from  pp.  ly  and  41,  xcilhout  any  calni/atiori,  and  by  a  sin)ple 
jefereiice  to  the  actaai  returns,  (for  such  were  required  t<j  be 
made),  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  curates  of  non- 
rt  sidcnt  incundjcnts,  is  only  3694 ;  a  fact,  which  ought  to  have 
led  his  Loidshij)  to  suspect  th.e  accuracy  of  his  former  calcula- 
tion ;  and  whicli  confirms  us  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
nundjcr  4870  is  an  over-statement,  by  at  least  1000.  Lhis,  in 
laying  the  ground-work  of  an  edifice,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
niatfer  of  some  consideration. 

Shall  we  indulge  ourselves,  (before  we  proceed  to  more 
serious  matters)  in  another  remark  to  which  we  are  prompted 
by  the  expression  "  total  curates  of  non  resident  incumbents  {" 
These,    it  must  be  remembered,  are  the   iavoured  band,   vvho 
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are  to  receive,  in  due  time,  the  '^  better  support  ami  mainte- 
nance" provided  under  the  present  Act.  But  have  all  these 
the  same  claim  for  this  benefit  r  Are  none,  like  their  non- 
resident masters,  themselves  non-resident  ?  Yes.  It  .^eems,  ih? 
proportion  of  non-resident  curates  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
non-resident  incumbents.  In  the  same  p.  \{),  just  now  referred 
to,  Lord  H.  informs  us,  that  of  the  whole  3()L)4  curates  of  non- 
resident incumbents,  15B7  only  are  resident,  and  therefore  the 
the  number  non-1  esident  is  2107-  But,  '' Dat  veniam  corvis, 
&c."  There  is  something  perhaps,  a  little  incongruous  in  this. 
One  mi;;ht  have  expected,  that  some  distinction  should  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  resident  curates.  His  Lordshij)  has  not 
forgotten  lliat  in  the  very  titles  of  the  Bills  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  liis  lamented  friend,  in  1805,  and  1B08, 
the  making  a  more  effectual  provision  for  the  maintenance,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  residence  of  stipendiary  curates,  were  in- 
dissolubly  linked  together.  It  should  seem  that  the  iton-resident 
curates  must  henceforward  feel  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  com- 
memorate the  day  with  rejoicing  whereon  they  were  licensed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  oi' non-resident  incum' 
benfs. 

But  we  have  another  part  to  notice  of  I^ord  Harrowbj's  calcu- 
lations. This»  which  is  perhaps  still  more  important  than  the 
former,  respects  the  salaries,  as  the  other  did  the  7/umbcr  of  cu- 
rates of  non-resident  beneficiaries;  audit  is  the  grand  topic  from 
which  Lord  H.  deduces  his  argument  of  the  duty  of  Parlianievit 
to  interpose. 

The  whole  number  of  non-resident  incumbents,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, may  be  considered  as  dividtd  into  two  great  classes, 
non-residents  by  exemption  (26?  1),  and  non-residents  by  licence 
^'2114).     A  return  of  the  salaries   of  the  curates  of  these  latter 
bas  been  made  to  Parliament,  through  the  bishops ;  but  more  was 
required  of  the  former.     The  ntmiber  of  their  curacies  h  only 
17(ifl  ;  for  many  of  them,  though  non-resident  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  do  the  whole  of  their  own  duty  ;  iv\d  others,  it 
may  be  added,  of  the  incumbents,  conesponding  to  that  number 
( i76()),  share  in  the  duties  with  theirx:urates.     The  benefices  of 
that  number  (17<)Q)  his  Lordship  (Uvides  into  two  classes,  such  as 
are  under,  and  such  as  are  above  1 50/.  per  annum  in  value.     Of 
the  former  description,   he  linds  that  the  number  is  about  600, 
whose  income,  upon  an  average,  is  8y/.  per  ann. :  and  the  ave- 
rage salary  of  the  curates  is  about  35l.  per  ann. :  a  share  and 
deduction  which  if  it   does  not  make  the    curate  rich,  neither 
surely  does  it  /fare  the  incumbent  so.    Of  the  other  1 150  livings, 
of  whose  value  nothing  is  known  but  that  they  are  above   150/. 
per  ann.  the  salaries  of  the  curates,  are,  it  appears,  on  an  average 
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about  50/.  per  ann.     After  these  statements,  his  Lordship  thus 
proceeds. 

'*  I  am  far,  however,  from  having  stated  the  full  extent  of  this 
evil.  The  returns  contain  only  the  salaries  of  curacies  upon  liv- 
ings where  the  incumbents  are  non-resident  by  licence.  These 
curacies  are  stated  to  be  only  1766.  The  number  of  incumbents, 
non-resident  by  exemption,  are  2671.  What  are  the  salaries  of 
these  curates  I  It  may  be  said,  that  incumbents  non-resident  by 
exemption,  are  persons  who  either  enjoy  some  other  living  or  some 
other  situation  of  emolument,  and  that,  as  they  are  better  able  to 
spare  a  larger  salary  to  their  curates,  we  ought  to  conclude  that 
larger  salaries  are  given.  I  see  no  grounds  for  forming  such  a  con- 
clusion. In  the  apportionment  of  salaries  to  curacies,  I  see  little 
or  no  rtx'erence  to  the  value  of  the  livings  possessed  by  incumbents 
non-resident  by  licence.  There  appears  therefore  to  me,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken,  if  we  argue 
from  the  certain  to  the  uncertain,  and  consider,  that  the  salaries  of 
curacies  on  livings  where  the  incumbents  are  non-resident  by  li- 
cence, aftbrd  a  fair  measure  of  those  where  the  incumbents  are  non- 
resident by  exemption.  The  account  would  upon  this  supposition 
stpnd  thus:  We  will  suppose,  that  of  these  2671  livings  where  the 
incumbents  are  non-resident  by  exemption,  there  is  the  same  pro- 
portion above  and  below  !50/.  per  annum  as  in  the  1766  livings 
where  the  incumbents  are  non-resident  by  licence*  This  suppo- 
sitioH  would  give  about  895  livings  under  1.50/.  and  1776  above 
1501.     We  shall  then  have 

Livings  under  150/.  per  annum,  possessed  by  licensed  non- 
residents       592 

Ditto,  by  exempt  non-residents,  say    ,  .  ^ 895 

1487 
The  salaries  of  their  curacies  may  be  presumed  to  average  35/.  per 

annum. 
Livings  above  150/.  per  annum,  possessed  by  licensed  non- 
residents    ' 1150 

Ditto,  possessed  by  exempt  non-residents,  say    .......     1 776 


2926 
The  salaries  of  their  curacies  may  be  presumed  to  average  50/.  per 
annum.  There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that  about 
1487  livings,  capable  of  affording  a  better  provision,  afford  in  fact 
to  the  officiating  minister  an  income  averaging  only  35/.  per  annum ; 
and  that  about  2926  livings,  capable  of  affording  a  competent  main- 
tenance, afford  to  the  officiating  minister  an  income  averaging  only 
50/.  per  annum.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  average  are  in- 
cluded the  cases  where  the  income  of  the  curacy  exceeds  75/.  per 
annum.  These  are  in  the  first  class  about  1 52:  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  would  be  in  the  second  class  about  234-.  Deducting 
both  these  from  the  whole  number  of  2926,  there  remain  about 
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254)0  livings  above  150/.  per  annum,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the 
present  practice  respecting  the  salaries  of  curacies,  are  reduced  to 
livings  averaging  about  ^o/.  per  annum,  and  in  no  case  exceeding  75L 
per  annum.  The  poverty  of  the  church,  when  it  arises  from  the  de- 
ficient income  of  the  livings,  can  only,  as  I  before  stated,  be  reme- 
died by  the  bounty  of  Parliament;  but  here  is  an  immense  mass  of 
poverty,  existing iu  cases  where  the  church  has  no  poverty  to  plead, 
but  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  created  by  the  undue  distribution 
of  its  wealth.'*     P.  11. 

To  neglect  lesser  matters,  which  are  not  a  few,  there  are  more 
points  than  one  of  considerable  importance  in  this  representation 
with  which  we  cannot  concur.  "  It  may  be  said,"  remarks  his 
Lordship  at  the  beginning  of  the  above  extract,  "  that  incum- 
bents non-residents  by  exemption,  are  persons  who  either  enjoy 
some  other  living,  or  some  other  situation  of  emolument,  and 
that,  as  they  are  better  able  to  spare  a  larger  salary  to  their  cu- 
rates, we  ought  to  conclude  that  larger  salaries  are  given."  This 
he  observes  "  may  be  said  :"  and  we  will  add,  it  not  only  may, 
but  must  be  said,  and  will  be  said  most  justly.  But  is  that  his 
Lordship's  opinion  ?  No.  "  I  see,"  says  he,  "  bo  grounds  for 
forming  such  a  conclusion."  I'hat  is,  the  premises  are  granted, 
but  he  denies  the  inference.  Now,  for  our  own  parts,  we  have  no 
scruple  to  venture  an  assertion,  in  opposition  to  his  Lordship, 
that  from  such  premis.es  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  the  conse- 
quence which  he  has  rejected,  must  ensue  :  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  must  be  permitted  to  question  his  fitness  to  institute 
legi.slative  provisions  affecting  the  clerical  profession,  who  shall 
question  the  certainty  of  such  a  conclusion. — A  statesnian  ought 
to  have  many  gifts  highly  elevated  above  the  legerdemain  of  an 
arithmetical  calculation.  The  clergy  ought  to  partake,  even  in  a 
larger  measure  than  other  men,  of  the  generous,  benelicent,  and 
liberal  temper  of  that  religion,  of  which  they  are  to  be  at  once 
the  preachers  and  exemplars.  "  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is. just  and  equal;  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven,"  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  least  elevated  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  that  holy  faith  ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  large  de- 
gree, in  which  the  relation  of  the  curate  and  his  employer  does 
necessarily  partake  of  the  bare  abstract  commercial  principle  of 
barter,  (the  laws  and  obligations  of  which  are  satisfied  by  mere 
fair  dealing)  yet  this  neither  does,  nor  can  preclude  the  existence 
between  them  of  much  intercourse  of  a  higher,  and  more  benefi- 
cent character.  Woeful  indeed  is  the  degradation  of  the  more 
opulent  orders  of  the  clerical  profession  in  iliis  land,  if  i\v  re  be 
not  to  be  found  in  them,  both  in  thenry  and  in  practice, 
a  feeling  of  compassion  and  respect  for  all  m  distress  that 
bear  the  name  of  man,  and  more  especially  for  those  who  are 

their 
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their  fellow-labourers,   unltetl  with  them  by  many  peculiar  iind . 
interesting  ties,  and  indeed,  in  the  case  which  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  their  representatives  and  other  selves. 

But  Lord  Harrowby  "  sees  no  grounds  for  such  a  conclusion.'^ 
~Let  us  leave  then,  for  a  moment,  every  abstract  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  try  whether  we  cannot  help  l.-im  to  find 
such  grounds,  even  without  stepping  be)  oiid  the  limits  of  his  owrt 
calculations.     "  [n  the  apportionment  of  salaries  to  curacies," 
observes  his  Lordship,  "  I  see  little  or  no  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  livings  possessed  by  incumbents  non-resident  by  licence." 
And  yet,  we  have  seen  that  the  average  of  curacies  of  such  non- 
residents of  that  same  description,  as  possess  livings  under  150/.' 
per  annum,  is  stated  at  35/.  while  that  of  those  whose  livings  are, 
in  their  various  degrees,  above  that  sum,  amounts,  by  the  same 
representation,   to  50/.  per  ann.  affording  therefore  an  excess 
which  falls  short  but  by  2/.  109.  of //a//  the  whole  stipend  in  the 
former  average  ;  a  sum,  in  itself,  no  doubt,  mean  enough ;  but  re- 
latively, and  by  comparison,  which  is  the  only  view  in  which  it 
can  be  contemplated  in  this  argument,   far  from  inconsiderable. 
If  then,  the  curates'  salaries  on  the  latter  class  of  livings,  describ- 
ed by  his  Lordship  as  "  capable  of  aft'ording  a  compttent  main- 
tenance," amount  to  50/.  per  aim.  and  those  on  livings   repre- 
sented as  "  capable    of  aft'ording   a  better   maintenance"  than 
they  do,   reach  only  35l.-,    and  if  the  whole  class  of  exempt' 
non-residents  be  considered,     "  to   be   better  able  to  apare    a 
larger  salary  to  their  curates,"  than  those  iu  the  corresponding 
classes   of  non-residents  by  licence,  is   it  not  a   reasonable  pre«- 
sumption  to  reckon    the   salaries  even  of  the  lower  division  of 
those  curates,  at  not  less  than  50/.  per  aim.?  and  if  so,  the  ave- 
rage on  livings  above  150/.  per  ann.  ought,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, to  be  correspondently  elevated. 

Perhaps,  we  may  be  now  permitted,  to  advert  once  again,  in  a 
few  words,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     These,  we  areas- 
sured,  will  to  the  thinking  mind,  bear  us  out  in  the  tenor  of  our 
present  representations.     The' great  class  of  iion- residents  by  ex- 
emption, consists  principally,  as  his  Lordship  has  observed,  "of 
such  persons,  who  eitlitr  enjoy  some  other  living  or  some  other 
situation  of  emolument."     l>ut,  of  what  materials   then  is  the 
other  class,  the  Ion-residents  by  licence,  mainly  constituted  ?  Let 
the  Act  be  consulted,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  very  first  de- 
scription specified  is  that  of  '*  actual  illness  or  infirmity  of  body 
of  himself,  or   wife,  or  child,  making  part  of,  and  residing  with 
him  as  part  of  his  family  :"  the  next  case  is  where  there  is  ^  nfv 
house  of  residence,  or  where  the  house  of  residence  is  unfit  for 
the  residence  of  such  ecclesiastical  person,"  and  one  therefore 
must  be  hired  :  the  fourth  case  (to  omit  the  third)  i»  of  him  who. 
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h  a  stipendiary  curate  elsewhere,  the  benelice  of  wliicli  he  is  in- 
cumbent being  expressly  of  ''  small  value  :"  and  then  come  the 
preachers  of  proprietary  ciiapels  in  cities  or  towns,  holding,  in 
like  manner,  benetices  of  "  small  value."  Therefore,  by  the 
very  nature  of  ilie  several  cases,  or  the  c.\i)rcss  teiins  of  the  Act, 
a  great  number  of  these  are  persons  under  afHiclion,  or  in 
circumstances  otherwise  inadequate  and  confined.  We  are 
warranted  therefore  in  airirming,  that,  Irum  the  necessity  of 
thhigs,  if  there  be  a  greater  and  a  less,  in  the  stipends  of  curates, 
(which  Lord  ilaiTowby's  own  calculations  shew  that  there  is),' 
then  will  the  salaries  of  these  incumbents,  \Ahuthcr  "  their  liv- 
ings be  below  or  above  J  .>0/.  per  aim.  in  value,  generally  speak- 
in<):,  be  depressed,  and  kept  down  :  and  therefore  to  calculate 
the  averages  of  the  curacies  of  the  whole  of  the  other  more 
opulent  class  of  incumbents  non-resident  by  exempthn,  by  the 
same  common  measure,  without  aiu  reservation  or  allowance, 
whatsoever,  is  grossly  and  palpably  an  erroneous  und  unwarranta- 
ble proceilure. 

But,  after  all,  the  weightiest  objection  to  the  whole  of  tlice 
calculations  of  the  noble  speaker  respecting  the  amount  of  sala- 
ries of  curates  of  incumbents,  whether  non-resident  hy  exemption 
or  by  licence,  will  appear  in  that  part  of  our  argument  at  whic  !i 
we  are  now  arrived. 

'['his  Act  is  iutitlcd  an  Act  "  for  the  further  ]Mainlenance  and 
Support  of  Stipendiary  Curates."  We  shrew  dly  suspect,  how- 
ever,  thoui^h  all  the  provisions  should  be  enforced  to  the  very 
strictest  of  the  letter,  thatthe  curates  will  be  woefully  disappointed, 
if  they  look,  to  have  their  condition  (as  curates)  much  improved 
by  the  new  regulations  under  which  they  are  placed  by  Loid 
Harrowby. — it  will  be  understood,  that  we  have  conceded,  in 
the  inostanijile  degree,  th<^  ex})ediency  of  such  a  consummation  ; 
and  that  we  now  no  longer  are  disposed  to  perplex  ourselves  w  ith 
considerations  of  the  comparative  condition  of  those  from  whoiii 
the  relief  is  to  How .;  and  that  we  purpose  to  i)ujuire,  only  whe- 
ther, and  to  what  extent,  the  piomiscd  beii.elit  will  be  secured 
to  them  by  this  statute. 

It  nuisl  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  in- 
cumbents now  in  possession,  it  will  therefore  be  but  gradual 
in  its  operation,  and  many  years  will  have  goiie  by,  before  it  can 
come  hito  full  play.  Let  it  be  remembered  wilhall,  that  money  is 
vearly  flepreciating  in  value  ;  and  that  taxes,  and  rates,  and  the 
prices  of  labour,  and  nialeriuls  in  repairs  are  all  continiuilly  and 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  Hitherto  these  latter  articles  have  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  sounds  little  known  to  the  curate's  ear  -, 
but,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  it  is  intended  that  he  should  be- 
come familiarized  with  them.  We  terdially  wish  they  may 
.  R  never 
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never  jar  on  his  sensorium,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  do,  not 
unfrequently,  on  the  nerves  of  his  more  elevated  brethren.  Even 
these  considerations,  which  we  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon, 
are  important  enongh  to  deserve  well  to  be  borne  in  mind.  But 
we  are  called  to  higher  game. 

A  circumstance  falls  incidentally  from  Lord  Ilarrowby,  in  the 
course  of  framing  his  calculations  of  the  salaries  of  curates,  to 
which  his  Lordship  has  not,  we  think,  by  any  means  ascribed  that 
degree  of  importance  which  it  deserves.  These  are  his  expressions. 
"  The  profits  which  are  occa:-ionalIy  derived  to  cinates,  from 
the  allowance  of  the  parsonage  house,  or  of  a  few  acres  of  glebe, 
or  from  surplice  fees,  are  specitied  in  sonie  cases  only  ;   and  as  J 

their  value  is  not  reduced  to  money,  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
prehend them  in  an  ;  bstract."  P.  8.  In  truth,  could  all  that  is 
fairly  applicable,  under  this  head,  have  been  collected  together, 
and  been  stated  in  money,  it  would,  we  are  well  assured,  have 
made  by  far  the  most  important  alteration  yet  suggested,  in  the 
features  of  the  noble  Earl's  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  the 
stipends  of  curacies.  The  clergy  never  looking  to  be  hauled  as 
they  now  are  to  the  bar  of  the  pisblic,  and  put  to  answer  for 
themselves,  against  nnplications  at  least,  of  being  hard,  selfish, 
and  secular  men,  liave  not  been  so  anxious  to  make  the  amount 
of  salaries  paid  to  lluir  curates,  to  put  on  a  goodly  outward  shew, 
as  to  compensate  for  that  deficiency,  by  sundry  substantial  allow- 
ances, and  accommodations,  iVom  which,  we  believe,  the  curate 
has  been  very  considerably  the  gainer.  Hence  small  plots  of 
laud  have  very  frequently  been  granied  to  him,  at  no  rent ;  and  very 
frequently,  nuich  larger,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  one.  Hence 
the  property  tax  on  his  salary  has  very  usually  been  paid  for  hini. 
Hence,  very  rarely,  has  he  been  charged  with  house  tax,  or  win- 
dow tax,  or  parish  rates,  oc  repairs ;  and  hence,  very  commonly, 
he  is  permitted  to  receive,  for  his  own  benefit,  the  whole  of  the 
Easter  dues  and  surplice  fees  ;  a  convenient  practice,  because, 
though  of  uo  gn  at  value  to  the  incumbent,  es|)ecially  if  he  be 
absent,  being,  in  considerable  degree,  voluntary,  their  amount 
will  often  be  very  handsomely  augmented,  in  some  proportion  to 
the  fidelity  and  zeal  which  the  curate  displays  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office.  Now,  it  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Jjord  Ilarrowby '3 
statute,  and  of  all  this  public  discussion  of  which  that  statute  is 
but  one  result,  to  cut  up  by  therot>tsa!l  the  preceding  indulgences, 
and  all  the  manifold  benefits  connected  with  them,  at  oiie  blow. 
The  curate  is  put  to  stand  on  the  bare  letter  of  his  strict  right; 
and  the  incumbent  being  actually  goaded  into  calculations  and 
expedients  of  self-defence,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  curate  may  very  often  have  occasion  to  rue  the  day,  when 
this  new  condition  of  things  was  introduged  between  them.     To 
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illustrate  this  matter  furtlier,  we  are  tempted  to  try  our  own  skill 
at  an  arithinetical  valuation. 

Tbe  number  of  places  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  returns 
(still  wanting  one  diocese)  is  10/261.  The  number  of  Parishes 
containing  a  population  above  1000  souls  appears  (p.  4S.)  to  be 
l6SI.  7'he  number  of  places  therefore  whose  population  falls 
below  1000  souls,  (and  the  stipends  of  whose  curacies  will,  by 
the  present  Act,  be  therefore  some  one  of  the  following  sums, 
801.  or  lOOl.  or  l(20l.  according  as  the  population  is  below  300, 
or  above  300,  or  al)ove  oOO,  respectively,)  will  be  8^80 ;  or, 
indeed,  for  the  whole  kingdom  still  more:  for  the  diocese  omit- 
ted in  the  returns  has  not  probably  one  plnce  in  it  of  a  population 
of  1000  souls.  And  hence  it  follows,  the  number  of  places,  in 
which  the  Curate  can  obtain  a  salary  of  ]  50l.  cannot  be  large. 
l^om  the  whole,  number  1681,  while  we  leave  only  Ofie,  we 
must  deduct  two  considerable  subdivisions  ;  first,  that  of  those 
places  where  the  whole  duty,  and  secondly,  of  those  where  a 
part  of  the  duty,  is  discharged  by  the  Incumbent. 

A  statement  of  a  Curate's  salary,  the  Incumbent  being  exeitipt 
from  residence,  is  now  before  us ;  and  we  mean  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  as  a  medium  of  illustrating  and  comparing  the  old  and  new 
system  of  things.  The  population,  by  a  very  few  persons,  ex- 
ceeds 500  souls.  The  Curate's  salary  (which  before  was  761. 
per  annum)  was  raised  three  years  ago,  by  the  present  Incumbent, 
on  his  coming  to  the  living,  to  80l.  per  annum,  but  that  advance 
of  five  pound,  it  is  stated,  was  the  only  addition  which  he  made. 
The  property  tax  on  the  Curate's  salary,  the  window  and  house 
tax,  the  parish  rates,  &c.  are  all  paid  by  the  Rector.  The 
Curate  is  allowed  the  surplice  fees  and  Easter  offerings  :  and 
(besides  garden,  8cc.)  has  land,  rent-free,  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  his  horse  in  grass  and  hay;  and  he  pays  no  repairs.  Now 
80l.  it  is  clear  enough,  is  not  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
value  of  this  Curacy  :  and  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  as 
Incumbent  of  the  same  living  he  would  have  so  large  a  surplus 
left,  equally  free  from  incumbrance,  were  its  gross  income  150l. 
per  annum. 

Let  us  now  see  what  advantages  he  will  obtain  as  Curate, 
nnder  the  new  system.  The  population  being  above  500,  his 
stipend  is  now  1  20l.  There  is  his  gain.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  calculate  what  may  be  his  losses.  We  will  however  form 
something  of  a  calculation,  which  will  be  partly  certain,  and 
partly  conjectural. 

Property  Tax  on  801.  -         r-         -         -         4   10     O 

{louse  and  Window  Tax        -         -         -         -       10  17     6 
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V.  2  Poor» 
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Biouglit  over       J 5     7     6 
Poors  Rate  and  Statute  Duty  -         -         -         5     0     0 

Field,  &,c.  Reut  free      -         -         -         *         "500 
Surplice  Fees  and  Easter  Offerings  *         *         (5     0     0 


e£'.31     7     6 


Wliidi  deducted  from  I20l.  gives  Sl,  l2s.  6d.  to  the  Curate, 
lit  pocket. 

But,  nowj  had  the  population  happened  to  be  twenty  fewer, 
though  upon  the  old  sy.stein,  the  stipend  would,  pruoablv,  ha\« 
been  exactly  the  ;?anie,  (lor  the  Rector  wouhi  never  have  thousht 
of  enteriiv^  into  that  nicety,)  under  the  operation  of  the  new  sta- 
tute, he  drops  down  at  once  into  the  next  lower  class,  and  his 
stipend  becomes  lOOl.  instead  of  1201.  in  which  coudi'ion,  it  is 
plain,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  remember  Lord  H.  and  his 
exertions  with  gratitude.  By  founding  our  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  a  salary  of  l'20l.  per  annum,  every  one  will  see  that  we 
gi^t  a  very  undue  degree  of  advantage  to  Lord  PL  against  our- 
selves, because  the  number  of  Parishes  containing  a  population 
of  IGQO  souls  and  upwards,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
those  which  fail  below  oOO;  antl  becairse  the  Parishes  of  that 
large  population,  being  generally  in  towns,  &.c.  are,  upon  the 
whole,  more  connnonly  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  bv  their  oivn 
Incumbents,  and  therefore  do  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  statute.  ^Ve  conclude,  then,  even  upon  a  very  favourable 
representation,  that  it  is  by  no  means  apparent,  that  the  Curates 
will,  gent  rally  speaking,  secure  nnich  "■  further  support  and 
maintenance"  by  the  new  arrangements  ;  and  it  is  certain  lliat> 
in  very  many  cases,  it  will  be  rendered,  (so  far  as  tiie  Act  is  con- 
cerned,) much  worse  than  it  was  before. 

After  all,  could  it  be  shewn,  that  the  pecuniary  advantage  ob- 
tained  by  them,  is  likely  to  be  much  larger,  and  durabh/  so,  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  still  another  question  succeeds, 
whether  the  prize  be  worth  the  cost  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the 
Curates  themselves,  at  which  it  must  be  obtained.  A  wise- 
Statesman  well  knows  tluit  iuoneyXs  not  the  only  valuable  pos- 
session on  earth. 

This  Act  does  all  it  can,  to  put  an  cud  to  that  liberal  in- 
tercourse between  Incumbent  and  Curate,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, has  hitherto  very  extensively  subsisted  betwetn  them  to 
the  mutual  couiiort  and  benefit  of  both ;  and  to  "  the  further 
support  and  maintenance"  ot  generous  feeling,  gentlemaidy  con- 
duct, and  honourable  deaUng,  m  the  lirst  profession  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  so,  through  that  means,  to  the  diffu«iuu  of  a  hke  spirit 
throughout  the  couimuuity. 

It 
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It  is  plain,  that  the  new  statute  has  a  strong  teiidencv  to  blast 
and  wither  at  one  look,  every  plant  of  that  kiiidly  growth.  The 
Curate  approaches  his  luciirnheiU,  to  claim  luuler  the  bare 
simple  letter  of  the  bou«l.  'I'lie  Incisiiibent,  in  like  manner, 
is  pron)i)ted,  so  far  as  a  statute  can  make  hun,  to  assutjie  the  de^ 
fensive,  and  to  follow  his  assistant's  exam|)le,  and  .sny,  '■  To  the 
letter  shalt  thou  go,"  However  generous,  he  may  be  conscious 
to  himself  of  having  been,  in  former  limes,  all  that  he  finds  is  re- 
jected by  the  kgislatm-e,  and  tiampled  on,  as  of  no  account; 
and  he  learns,  to  his  no  small  mortification,  that  by  that  very 
gause,  he  has  brought  publjc  scorn  on  himself,  and  hi§  profession 
too.  These  arc  the  most  certain  fruits  of  '.lie  new  system.  That 
species  of  good,  which  wo.  now  refer  to,  under  the  old  Act,  was 
kept  sacred,  and  unvioluteil ;  and  even,  under  aij  haid  ungenerous 
Incumbent,  the  Curate  way  i)qt  left  without  his  address.  To  a 
certain  extent,  he  had  l',i$  remedy,  reudy  at  hand,  by  a  repiesen-? 
tation  of  hjs  pijse,  to  the  Diocesan. 

But  if  we  look  with  a  reference  stil}  more  particularly  to 
the  comfort  and  character  of  Curates,  this  statute  has  a  ten- 
dency to  secularize  their  emj)loyments,  and  distract  their  mindsv, 
by  the  interference  of  niuny  troublesome  and  often  Ijtigious  con- 
cerns, relating  to  rates,  taxes,  and  such-like  matters  of  temporal  v 
calculation,  from  which,  for  a  little  longer,  they  might  have  beer| 
well  excused. 

'jo  draw  to  a  close  then  of  this  part  of  our  observations ; — ? 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  the  new  sys- 
tem was  altogether  needless;    and   that   little  more  was  \\antin« 
l»nder  the  old,  for  bettering  nnicli  more  eilectualiv,  permanently^ 
and  securely,   the  condition   of  Curates^  (without  the  haijard  of 
superinducing  any  such  eviLs,  as  those  are  which  we  have  already 
pointed  oift,  and  w  hich  are  vyoqt  almost  ii^variably  to  eiisue,  by 
engrafting  on  the  old  >tock,  any  iinpoitant   and    powerful   inno-  • 
vations  in  any  brnuch  of  legislation  whalever)   than  will  now  be 
eftected  ;   little  more  we  say  was  net  (led,  than  that  the  Bishop)^ 
sliould  continue  to  exert  all  the  vigilance  in  their  power,  to  keep 
the    duty   performed  in  Chun  hes  at  its  full,  canonical  measure  5 
to  curtail  ^im^lc  dufi/,  as  much  as  possible  ;    and  to  watch  ca^'c- 
^"ul!y  -.igainst  its  inlroductioii  in  any  //('iv  place.     Then,  we  sav^ 
the    n\atter  of   the  relief  and  further  support  of  C-uralci^  might 
Tvell  have  been  left  to  be  provided  for,  l)y  the  niild  and  healing 
operation   of  the    natural  coiu'se  of   tliiiigs  in  a  bodv  politic  of 
sound  condition  ;   for  it  is  a  fact,  that  at  the  verv  time  this   i>ii| 
was  fighting  its  \\ay  through  I'arhament,  the  salaries  of  Curate^ 
\vere  increasing  by  a  tolerably  rapid  progress,  in  cons^'(|uenee  of 
the  supply  being  ina'liMjniite  to  tlie  (ienrmd.      liut,   if  aiiv  thing 
^u»ie    had   been  wai-.tiiii;,   it    ought    to  have   Ix'cu  obt^jaedJ  as. 
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if  we  remember  right,  was  recommended  to  the  house  of  Peers, 
by  a  learned  and  deservedly  lamented  Prelate,  the  late  Bishop 
of  London,  not  by  disturbing  the  whole  existing  state  of  things, 
but  by  conlimuug  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  our  wise  aud  thoughtful 
ancestors  ;  by  following  strictly  the  precedents  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  of  his  present  Majesty  ;  by  the  simple  expedient  of  eleva- 
ting the  maxmiiim  of  stipend  specified  in  those  Acts,  and,  if  it 
were  thought  adviseable,  the  minimum  also. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  had  respect  to  this  Statute,  con- 
fcidered  according  to  its  title,  as  an  Act  "  for  the  further  Support 
and  Maintenance  of  Curates  ;"  and,  our  endeavour  has  been  to 
shew,  that,  compared  .vith  Incumbents,  Curates  were  not  that 
class  of  Clergymen,  by  whom  "  further  support,  &c."  was  most 
wanted ;  that,  if  they  were,  their  condition  will  not  be  improved  by 
the  new  statute  ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  in  a  pecuniary  view,  it  should 
appear  that  other  inconveniences  of  a  more  important  character, 
will  be  introduced,  more  than  compensating,  both  to  the  Clerical 
profession,  and  to  society  at  large,  the  benetils  thereby  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  especially  if  il  be  considered,  that  even  ihe  pecuniary  ad- 
vaHtages  might  have  been  secured,  (without  loss  or  injury  to 
things  of  higher  value,)  by  the  natural  operation  of  things,  or  at 
least  by  adhering,  without  innovation,  to  the  precedents  already 
existing  in  the  statute  book. 

VVe  shall  ofter  our  observations  in  this  important  statute,  con- 
sidered in  another  view,  as  a  bill  against  pluralities,  in  the  next 
number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.  A  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibitivg  a  View  of  its 
Scenery,  its  Antiquities,  ani  its  Monuments  ;  particularly  as 
they  are  Objects  of  classical  Interest  and  Elucidation  :  with 
an  Account  oj'  the  present  Stale  of  its  Cities  and  Towns  ;  and 
occasional  Observations  on  the  recent  Spoliations  of  the  French. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  '2,  vols.  4to. 
1258pp.     51.  5s.     Mawnian.      1813. 

OELDOM  perhaps  has  any  war  been  more  generally  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  literature,  than  that,  which  has,  with  very  little 
intermission,  disturbed  and  desolated  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Amidst 
the  hostility  of  contending  nations  learning  has  generally  attract- 
ed a  sort  of  veneration,  and  many  restraints,  which  a  state  of  war 
must  necessarily  impose,  have  been  partially  relaxed  in  her  fa- 
vour.    But  the  present  ruler  of  France  appears  to  have  thrown 
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every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  literary^  as  well  as  of  meicanlile  com- 
merce, aud  to  have  excluded  our  countrymen,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, from  every  avenue  to  useful  information  upon  all  those  sub- 
jects which  in   former  diiys  claimed  our  attention  on  the   conti- 
nent.   It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  enterprisiuu;  spirit  of  the  liritish 
has  occasionally  surmounted  these    impediments  ;   books   have 
been  imported,  which  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  state  of 
literature  m  IVance,  Germany  and  Italy  ;  we  have  received  a  few 
specimens  of  their  attainments  in  the  fine  arts,   which  may  in 
some  measure  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  their  progress,  but  of  the  ac- 
tual existing  state  of  these  countries,  of  the  complexion    of  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the   inhabitants  we   know  but  little,     ii 
travellers  have  by  some  chance  been  favoured  with  an  opj)ortu- 
nity  of  visiting  the  continental  provinces,  they  have  had  little  time 
for  observation,  and  their  accounts  have  consecpiently  been  ex- 
tremely barren  of  valuable  information.     Those  too,  who  have 
for  various  re;isons  ber^n  induced  to  travel,  have  not  perhaps  in 
general  been  men  of  a  scope  of  mind  adequate  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  such  objects,  as  interest  the  scholar,  nor  have  they 
possessed  such  stores  of  knowledge  as  are  necessary  to  illtistiate 
what  had    fallen  under  their  observation.     To  those,  who  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  confer  the  greatest  benetit  upon  the  lite- 
rary world  by  the  publication  of  their  remarks,  all  access  has  been 
long  denied. 

Italy  is  a  country,  which  cannot  but  be  an  object  of  fond  at- 
tachment to  every  votary  of  classical  literature ;  and,  in  every  point 
of  view,  it  presents  an  extensive  held  of  research  to  the  curious 
and  well  informed  traveller.  From  its  numerous  antiquities 
associated  with  the  story  of  ancient  times,  from  iis  having  been 
the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts  in  modern  Europe,  from  its  having 
been  the  first  seat  of  learning",  when  it  bei>an  to  emerge  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  midille  ages,  and  from  its  having  been  the  thea- 
tre of  many  most  important  political  revolutions,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive  ground  to  which  an  inquisitive  traveller  could 
direct  his  steps.  Yet  are  we  ddicient  in  valuable  information  re- 
specting a  country,  which  mast  so  powerfully  summon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  the  manof  tasle,  and  the  statesman.  It  may 
be  considered  extraordinary  tbat  no  succeeding  traveller  should 
have  enlarged  upon  the  model  of  Addison,  whose  work,  however 
elegant  in  its  style,  and  judicious  in  its  plan,  gives  but  a  very 
contracted  view  of  the  spots  which  he  visited,  and  enters  but 
little  into  the  description  of  picturesque  scenery,  or  of  the  re** 
niarkable  w(;rksof  art.  Moore  took  a  different  ground,  and  has 
familiarized  his  reader  with  the  manners  and  state  of  society  in 
Italy  ;  but  we  were  not  to  expect  from  his  volumes  any  minuteness 
of  destription,  or  a  display  of  classical  research.     But  it  is  well 

known 
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known  that,  since  tlie  tUiys  of  Dr.  ISloore,  the  state  of  society  l»i( 
Italy  has  undergone  some  material  changes  in  its  complexion; 
his  book  tlierefore  is  more  a  record  of  past,  than  a  portraituic  of 
present  manners.  Besides  these  two  works,  we  have  no  literary 
record  of  any  importance  respecting  the  state  of  Italy  ;  and  fron:^ 
foreign  sources  we  can  obtain  but  a  scanty  supply  of  information. 
The  French  have  nor,  to  our  knowledge,  publisjied  any  valuable 
account  of  its  condition.  In  the  country  itself,  almost  every 
town  has  produced  its  historiim  and  topographer,  whose  labours 
are  not  without  their  u:>e,  as  works  uf  reference  ;  many  of  them 
are  elegantly  written,  but  frequently  difhcult  to  be  procured,  and 
iherefore  stand  but  little  chance  of  being  read  by  the  natives  of 
other  countries,  wlio  rialuraily  look  ibr  a  well-digested  body  of 
information,  rather  than  for  disjointed  fragments,  and  local  histoi 
ries,  which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  few  have  either  lei- 
sure or  inclination  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

A  work  then,  professing  the  objects,  which  Mr.  Eustace  sets 
forth  in  his  title  page,  is  a  desideratum,  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
sup|)iied,  cjnd  we  shall  accoinpanv  Mr.  Eustace  on  his  tour  with 
iiiore  than  counnon  pleasure,  experiencing  a  congenial  feeling  for 
classical  scenery,  and  classical  anti(iuities. 

'I'he  vvork  is  elegantly  inscribed  to  Lord  Brownlow,  to  whom 
the  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  valuable  information, 
in  his  preface,  in  which  he  introduces  himself  and  his  work  tq 
the  reader  in  a  manner  at  once  manly  and  modest.  In  his  esti- 
Tiiate  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  extensive  and  indiscrimir 
pate  circulation  of  works  in  modern  French  literature,  we  entirely 
coincide  with  him.  A  preliunnary  discourse,  which  is  pre? 
iixed  tf)  the  tour,  affords  several  usi^ful  hin.s  to  the  traveller, 
VA  ith  regard  to  the  previous  acquisition  of  such  stores  of  know- 
ledge, as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  enquiries,  and  regulate  hi$ 
judgment,  when  he  reachps  the  country. '  These  are  classed  un- 
der the  heads  of  "■  Classical  Knowledge."  ".  Italian  Language.'* 
"  Italian  History."  "  Medals.'  "  Architecture."  "  Sculp- 
ture." "  Painting."  "  Music."  "  }klaps."  "  Koute."  "  Ac- 
,  £onnnodations."  "  Objects  of  Att^jntion."  "Scenery."  ''Ruins.'' 
"  Churches."  He  judiciously  recommends  every  traveller  tQ 
accjuire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  before  he  sets 
pat  To  effect  this,  as  far  as  respects  its  application  to  conversa- 
tiori,  is  certainly  an  important  object,  we  should  thpnce  suggest 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  comedies  of  Goldoni,  which 
iurnish  excellent  collocjuial  formula?,  and  also  initiate  the  student 
in  the  different  dialects  of  the  country.  Subjoined  to  the  obser- 
vations on  architecture,  is  the  following  judicious  note^  which 
faiuiot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

«  No 
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<<  No  art  deserves  more  attention  than  architecture,  because  no 
art  is  so  often  called  into  action,  tends  so  much  to  the  enibellish- 
nient,  or  contributes  more  to  the  reputation  of  a  country.  It  ought 
therefore,  at  all  events,  to  occupy  some  portion  of  time  in  u  liberal 
education.  Hud  such  a  niethod  of  instruction  as  that  which  isjiere 
reeonmjended  been  adopted  a  century  ago,  the  streets  of  London^ 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  would  not  present  eo  niany  shapeless 
buildings,  all  raised  at  an  enormoae  expence,  as  if  designed  for  eter- 
nal monuments  of  the  opulence  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  British  na- 
tion. We  should  not  see  such  a  multitude  of  absurd  edifices  under 
the  names  of  temples,  ruins,  &c.  disgrace  the  scenery  of  England,  so 
much  admired  by  foreigners.  In  short,  instead  of  allowing  archi- 
tects to  pursue  novelty  at  the  expence  of  taste,  and  seek  for  reputa* 
tion  by  adaptations  and  pretended  improvements  of  their  own  in- 
vention, a  method  which  h^s  never  yet  succeeded,  their  employer* 
would  oblige  theni  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ancients,  and  by  adopt- 
ing their  forms  and  proportions  to  adorn  England  with  the  noblest 
pdirices  of  Greece  and  of  Italy." 

Mr.  Eustace  has  neglected  tp  give  any  hints  respecting  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  gothic  architecture,  a  point  surely  not  to  be 
neglected,  since  thefe  arp  many  edifices  in  that  style  m  different 
parts  of  Italy. 

Undpr  the  head  of  Music,  he  observes, 

f  Music  in  Italy  lias  lost  its  strength  and  its  dignity ;  it  is  Uttla 
calculated  either  to  kindle  patriotism,  or  to  inspire  devotion  ;  it  (iocs 
not  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or  even  touch  the  strings  of 
melancholy.  It  tends  rather  by  its  effeminacy  to  bring  dangerous 
passions  into  action,  and  like  the  allegorical  stream  of  antiquity,  to 
unman  tliose  who  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  down  its  treacher- 
ous current.  Plato  would  have  forl)idden  such  music,  and  banished 
its  professors  from  his  republic;  at  all  events,  it  neither  wants  nor 
deserves  much  encouragement,  and  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to 
caution  the  youthful  traveller  against  a  tiiste  that  too  often  leads  to 
low  and  dishonourable  connections. 

All  this  is  elegantly  and  forcibly  expressed,  but  we  should 
doubt  the  justice  of  the  remark  made  in  the  outset;  at  least  we 
should  (lisputt;  the  assertion,  as  e\clusiv(;ly  ap[)lied  to  Italy.  That 
the  modern  school  of  music  in  England  and  m  Gejmany  has  de- 
clined in  the  excellencies,  which  Mr.  Kustage  mentions,  we 
allow  ;  and  it  is  perhaps,  in  some  incasure,  the  same  with  regard 
to  Italy,  but  the  \vork.s  of  Bunil^azio,  Asiuli  and  of  Paisiello  stand 
deservedly  high,  as  manly  and  scientific  compositions.  A  well 
informed  traveller  should  guard  against  making  any  unqualilied 
a^ertions. 

In  respect  to  the  riecessity  of  liberating  the  mind  fioin  all  nar- 
row j)rejudiccs_,  xve  entirely  coiiiciJc  with  our  auih  )r,  whose  own 
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true  liheruUty  (we  do  not  here  mean  fashionable  indifference) 
does  him  honour.  We  agree  with  him  also  as  to  the  mode 
which  he  pursues  in  effecting  this  object,  but  we  do  not  exactly 
assent  to  this  declaration,  that  "  all  Christian  establishments  re- 
ceive the  same  primitive  creeds,  believe  the  same  mysteries,  the 
same  moral  obligations."  Mr.  Eustace  forgets  that  the  Pro- 
testant caunot  believe  in  the  very  mystery,  which  the  Catholic 
considers  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  his  faith,  nor  perhaps  does 
the  Catholic  hold  all  moral  obligations  exactly  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Protestant.  When  these  broad  lines  of  difference  are  con- 
founded, that  pretended  philosophical  indifference  which  the 
author  himself  so  justly  deprecates,  is  too  generally  apt  to  ensue. 

The  first  route,  which  Mr.  Eustace  proposes,  is  to  proceed  to 
the  Alps ;  then  to  Bassano  and  Maestre,  from  which  last  place  he 
embarks  for  Venice.  From  Venice  to  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Bo- 
logna, thence  to  Rtivenna  and  Ancona ;  and  over  the  Apennines  to 
Rome,  where,  if  he  sets  out  in  September,  he  will  arrive  by  the 
end  of  November.  We  would  suggest  that  this  journey  might 
be  much  too  hasty  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  mind  of  such  a  travel- 
ler, as  the  author  supposes  to  take  the  route.  We  would  also 
observe,  that  "  ten  or  fifteen  days  delay  on  account  of  the  autum- 
nal rains,"  is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  probable,  as  the  rains 
are  not  periodical,  but  accidental.  The  author  states  that  Venice 
is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  malaria,  as  some  suppose, 
but  in  this  he  was  misinformed.  He  recoumiends  a  visit  to  Flo- 
rence in  September,  which  should  rather  be  taken  in  the  spring, 
if  we  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and 
pay  (\i\e  regard  to  our  own  comfort,  because  the  region  of  Val- 
lombrosa  is  extremely  cold  upon  the  api)roach  of  autunm,  and, 
as  the  author  hin)self  states,  difficult  of  access  ;  yet,  with  appa- 
rent contradiction,  he  proposes  visiting  it  at  that  very  season. 

If  the  traveller  should  pursue  the  route  here  marked  out,  be 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Apennines  four 
times,  which  would  be  the  source  of  that  fatigue  and  delay,  which 
any  one  would  be  desirous  if  practicable  to  avoid.  The  second 
route,  even  if  the  traveller  is  not  hurried,  is  the  least  objectionable. 
In  this  it  is  proposed  to  pass  the  Alps  by  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
or  Sempione,  then  to  visit  the  Lakes,  and  thence  to  proceed  to 
Milan,  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua  and  Venice  ;  then  return 
to  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena  and  Bologna,  pursuing  the  former 
route  along  the  Adriatic.  The  author  is  incorrect  in  staling  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  overflov\ing  of  the  rivers,  since 
strong  arches,  which  will  resist  the  force  of  the  streams,  are  con- 
structed at  proper  places,  which  divert  the  inundations,  which  lie 
mentions,  and  prevent  "  communicatioiis  between  different  pro- 
vinces" being  impeded,  as  he  asserts.  We  rather  apprehend  that 
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the  '^  vast  sheets  of  water,"  whicli  he  saw  between  the  Mincio 
and  the  Po,  were  the  rice-fields,  which  are  necessarily  covered 
with  water.  He  attaches  also  to  these  rains,  which  cause  the  in^ 
undations  the  epithet  "  periodical,"  in  which  he  is  not  borne  out 
by  Virgil,  to  a  passage  in  whose  tirst  Georgic  he  refers. 

A  striking  trait  is  given  of  the  spirit  of  the  Italians,  and  their 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  in  repairing  many  of  their 
grand  buil.lings  which  had  suffered  l)y  the  devastations  of  the 
French,  whom  the  author  aptly  designates  as  modern  Vandals. 
IVlr.  Eustace  concludes  his  preliminary  discourse  with  what  he 
terms,  *'  caution,"  to  see  which  printed  in  capitals  at  the  con- 
clusion of  what  is  certainly  a  classical  introduction  to  a 
classical  tour,  we  were  rather  surprized,  since  we  know  of  no 
classical  authority  for  it,  unless  the  monitory  board  fixed  on  the 
Serpentine  River,  on  the  eve  of  a  thaw,  or  the  warnings  of  one 
quack  iigainst  the  impositions  of  another,  be  considered  as  such. 
But  the  caution  itself  is  so  admirable,  and  so  energetically  en- 
forced, that,  were  it  not  for  the  ample  detail  we  have  given  of  the 
whole  of  this  discourse,  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
transcribed  it. 

Our  author,  in  company  with  Lord  Biownlow,  Mr.  Roche, 
and  Mr.  Rushbrooke  set  out  from  Vienna,  January  28,  1802,  and 
reached  Saltzburg  on  the  6th  of  February,  where  is  a  curi- 
ous gateway  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  which  was  effected  by  the  exertions  of  a  bishop,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  there  is  a  neat  inocription,  "  Te  saxa  loquuutur" 
The  salt  mines  at  Halleim  give  scope  for  a  very  correct  and  ani- 
mated picture,  as  does  the  entrance  into  the  defiles  of  the  Alps. 
The  vale  of  Inspruck  is  thus  described. 

*'  This  vale  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  that  He  in  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Alps.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and,  where  widest,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
spruck,  about  six  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  the  Inn,  anciently 
the  /Enus,  which  glides  through  it,  intersjecting  it  nearly  in  the 
middle,  and  bestowing  freshness  and  fertility  as  it  winds  along.  The 
fields  that  border  it  are  in  high  cultivation,  finely  adorned  with 
every  species  of  forest  trees,  enlivened  with  towns  and  villages,  and 
occasionally  graced  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  frowning  in  shatter- 
ed majesty  from  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  Large  woods  line  the 
skirts,  and  clothe  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and, 
with  the  rugged  mishapen  rocks  that  swell  above  them,  form  u 
frame  worthy  of  a  picture  so  extensive  and  beautiful.  In  thii 
southern  extremity  of  this  vale,  stands  Inspruck  ;  and  behind  it  rises 
a  long  ridge,  forming  part  of  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the  Brenner, 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Tyroiian  Alp?.'* 

A  valuable 
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A  valuable  illustration  of  the  beneficent  and  civilizing  effects 
f)f  Christianity  occurs  in  a  forcible  contrast  drawn  between  the 
present  inimbitants  of  the  Alps,  and  the  ancient  Rhietians.  No- 
tiiing  indeed  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  opeiating  almost  in- 
sensibly upon  their  customs  and  manners,  could  have  assuaged 
the  ferocity,  and  softened  the  barbarity  of  these  northern  hordes, 
who  once  ravaged  the  fair  domains  of  Italy.  Ai  Brixen  the 
author  found  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  he  might  have  men- 
tioned that  it  is  a  well-built  town,  and  that  there  are  mineral 
waters  in  ita  vicinity,  to  which  there  is  great  resort. 

"  A  little  below  Bolsano  the  Atagis  flows  into  the  Athcsis,  ri- 
vers, which,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  names,  are  frequently 
confounded,  especially  as  they  now  go  under  the  same  appellation, 
and  are  called  the  Adige,  sometimes  the  Adese.  The  former 
name  may  be  derived  from  either  of  the  ancient  titles,  the  latter 
can  come  from  the  Athesis  only," 

Mr.  Eustace  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  ^erin 
Adese  is  Venetian,  and  Adige  tlig  general  Italian  appellation. 

At  Roveredo  the  traveller  first  breathes  a  classical  air,  where. 
we  are  informed,  'J'aste  first  exerts  its  iniluence  in  the  public 
edifices  and  inscriptions.  At  Verona,  the  author  informs  u^ 
that,  before  the  invasion  of  the  French  the  amphitheatre  was  su- 
perintended by  two  Presidenti  alia  arena,  whose  office  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  this  noble  monninent ;  an  ex- 
ample worthy  to  be  followed  by  every  nation  that  possesses  such 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur-  A  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Veronese  upon  the  partition-treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  Mhen  their  very  cily  was  dismembered,  and 
every  cord,  by  wliicii  nature  and  justice  had  united  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  state,  wits  torn  asunder  by  two  foreign  nionarchs, 
to  both  of  whom  the  people  were  equally  averse.  In  this,  as  in 
other  instances  of  foreign  iuHuence  in  Italy,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve on  the  dangerous  effects  produced  by  a  composition  of  dis- 
membered states,  which  alienates  every  patriotic  attachment  from 
the  whole,  produces  a  hostile  collision  of  independent  interests, 
and  lays  bare  the  fVontier  to  every  ambitious  invader.  Had  lialy 
been  an  united  and  comjjacted  whole,  she  might  have  been, 
j)erhaps,  the  arbiter  of  the  balance  of  Fufope.  J  he  aullioi's 
observations  on  this  insulting  treatment  of  an  unoffending  state 
are  spirited  and  jiidicious.  \\\\\\  regard  to  \'erona,  Mr.  Luistace 
is  wrong,  v\e  believe,  in  fixing  there  the  birlli- place  (jf  Cornelius 
iSj'epos,  who  is  generally  said  to  have  been  born  at  llostilia. 
Vitruvius  was  bosn  at  Formia?.  lie  mentions  also  (juarini  as 
Ii  iving  been  born  at  Verona,  whereas  Uie  character  he  alludes  to 
l^  Gunrino_,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years    before   Guarini. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  Calderini  bora  at  Verona,  but  at  Torri,    in  lUe  Vero- 
nese territory. 

Viconza  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  describing  very  ac- 
curately the  Theati  o  Olympico,  and  descanting  very  justly  upon 
the  merits  of  Palladio.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there  exist 
seven  villages,  whose  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Cinibri 
and  Teutones,  and  retain  their  ancient  language  in  a  state  of 
|)uiity.  The  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Antlnjuy  at  Padua  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose  than  tliat  of  Atldison,  and  if  he  was 
the  acrimonious  enemy,  Mr.  Kustace  is  by  no  means  the  zeal- 
ous defender  of  superstition.  We  are  not  aware  that  Columbus 
studied  at  Padua  ;  and  we  must  observe  another  incorrectness 
stated,  although  not  avowedly,  yet  by  implication,  that  Galileo 
Mas  a  student  at  Padua,  whereas  he  actually  studied  at  Pisa,  and 
was  elected  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Padua  in  the  '28lh  year 
of  his  age.  The  number  of  students  at  Padua  was  once  18000, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  only  ^'00. 

Proceeding  down  the  Brenta,  the  parly  reached  Venice, 
The  banks  of  that  river  Mr.  Eustace  describes  as  a  "dead  Hat, 
but  highly  cultivated,  well  wooded,  and  extremely  populous." 
He  attributes  the  power  anil  permanency  of  the  Venetian  states 
to  their  remarkable  attention  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  on  these  points  he  institutes  a  parallel  between  tliem  and 
the  ancient  Romans.  Into  this  mistaken  conclusion  the  author 
is  led  by  liis  overweening  admiration  both  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  the  n)odern  Italians;  but  in  his  zeal  he  has  forgotten 
that  the  religion  or  theology  of  the  Romans  had  but  little  effect 
upon  their  morals  ;  and  that  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
from  their  licentious  worship  that  little  could  have  been  good. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Venetians  liave  been  more  attached 
to  genuine  piety  than  many  other  states,  although  perhaps  they 
may  have  indulged  in  a  higher  degree  of  siiperstition.  A  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  would  lead  the  slutesman  to 
account  for  the  prosperity  of  ancient  Rome,  and  modern  Venice 
rather  from  the  nature  of  their  govermnents,  from  accidental 
events,  from  circumstances  of  situation,  and  other  less  remote 
causes.  That  religion  is  the  bulwark  of  a  state,  we  fully  accord 
with  Mr.  Eustace,  but  it  must  be  a  religion  which  has  purity  lor 
its  ornament,  '.uid  truth  and  sincerity  for  its  basis.  We  could  sa- 
tisfactorily account  for  the  durability  of  the  Venetian  power 
upon  grounds  very  different  from  those  which  the  author  as- 
sumes, but  our  limits  will  nOt  permit  us  to  trace  its  history,  or 
unravel  its  politics.  Mr.  Addison's  observations  on  this  point, 
although  scanty,  are  satisfactory.  We  should  have  expected  a 
more  detailed  criticism  upon  the  pictures  and  statues  at  Venice^- 
9s  well  as  a  transcriptiou  of  some  of  the  epitaphs  m  the  Chun  h 
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of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which  are  said  to  be  in  "lofty  and 
classical  language."  The  contrast  between  the  former  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  city  is  well  drawn. 

*'  But  why  enlarge  on  the  beauty,  the  magnificence,  the  glories 
of  Venice  ?  or  why  describe  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  monu- 
ments ?  That  liberty  which  raised  these  pompous  edifices  in  a 
swampy  marsh,  and  opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the  middle 
of  a  pool,  is  now  no  more  !  that  bold  independence  which  filled  a 
fevi^  lonely  islands,  the  abode  of  sea-mews  and  cormorants,  with 
population  and  commerce,  is  bowed  into  slavery;  and  the  republic 
of  Venice,  with  all  its  bright  series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty 
name.  The  city,  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  streets,  still  re- 
mains, but  the  spirit  that  animated  the  mass  is  fled.  Jacet  ingens 
littore  truncus." 

,  ¥roni  the  remarks  on  the  buildings^  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  Venice,  we  make  no  extracts,  because  tlie  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  of  Canaletti  must  have  rendered  them 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Upon  revisiting  Padua,  an 
excursion  was  made  to  the  house^  gardens,  and  tomb  of  Pe- 
trarch, which  are  described  with  great  poetical  feeling,  and 
with  a  just  estimation  of  the  character  and  style  of  his  writings. 

We  are  happy  to  insert  an  observation  which  is  perfectly  war- 
ranted by  fact,  in  refutation  of  an  idea  which  is  but  too  preva- 
lent. 

*'  This  instance  of  exertion,  and  indeed  many  others  which  I 
may  introduce  occasionally  hereafter,  together  with  the  highly 
cultivated  appearance  of  the  country,  have  effectually  I'emoved 
some  of  our  prejudices,  and  convinced  us,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  and  hasty  representations  of  certain  travellers,  that  the  Ita- 
lians,are  a  very  laborious  people,  and  that  if  they  do  not  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  attached  by  Providence  to  industry,  the  fault  is  tq 
be  attributed  not  to  them,  but  to  their  landlords  and  governors." 

After  indulging  in  a  leisurely  ramble  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  a  river  hitherto  little  noticed  by  travellers,  although  so 
famed  in  classic  story,  and  so  rich  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery,  the  tourists  reached  Mantua,  when  they  ex- 
plored its  vicinity  with  Virgil  in  their  hands,  and  have  certainly 
iixed  the  site  of  the  poet's  villa  with  more  precision  than  could 
have  been  expected,  from  the  obscure  evidence  which  tradition 
affords.  The  paintings  of  Giulio  Romano  in  the  cathedral  at 
Mantua,  ought  to  have  been  particularly  noticed,  and  not  passed 
over  merely  in  a  general  mention.  Mr.  Eustace  would  consider 
Mantua  ;is  not  having  suffered,  except  by  the  French  invasion, 
and  represents  it  as  far  more  flourishing  than  ia  ancient   days. 

th© 
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Tlie  fact  is,  that  Mantua  has  declined  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Austiians  in  1707,  and  its  popuUition,  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  now  become  insignilicant.  At  Cremona  we  are 
reminded  of  the  classical  Vida,  whence  we  are  conducted  along 
tlie  Via  Emilia  to  Parma.  A  valuable  piece  of  information  is 
communicated  respecting  a  town  called  Velleia,  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  fall  of  part  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  where,  if  the  excavations  were  pursued  with  dili- 
gence, Mr.  Eustace  is  of  opinion,  that  many  valuable  Roman 
nKinuscripts  might  be  discovered.  Frugoni  is  called  next  in 
fame  to  Metaslasio,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A  paral- 
lel cannot  fairly  be  drawn  between  them,  since  their  depart- 
ments are  difterent ;  Metastasio  being  principally  a  dramatic, 
Frugoni  a  lyric,  poet.  Besides,  Alfieri  must  certainly  lake  pre- 
cedence of  Frugoni.  Arriving  at  Modena,  the  author  mentions 
the  celebrated  librarian  Muratori,  whose  Annali  d'ltalia  he  cha- 
racterizes as  "  an  instructive  and  entertaining  work,"  with  which 
opinion  we  by  no  means  coincide.  It  contains  instruction  as  au 
authentic  book  of  reference,  but  can  furnish  little  entertainment 
to  au  historical  student,  the  facts  being  detailed  in  a  style  both 
formal  and  dry.  Respecting  the  government  of  Bologna,  Mr. 
Eustace  differs  essentially  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Moore,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  governed  by  a  Cardinal  Legate,  and  not  to 
enjoy  that  virtual  independence,  which  Mr.  E.  maintains.  The 
reader  must  be  cautioned  that  Cassini  was  not  educated  at  Bo- 
logna, as  is  insinuated,  but  in  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Genoa, 
and  xvas  afterwards  mathematical  professor  in  the  former  city. 
At  Fuenza  the  great  manufactories  of  eartheii-ware,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  place,  are  not  mentioned. 

A  very  fair  conjecture  is  started  respecting  the  real  spot  where 
Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  Mr.  E.  thinks  with  considerable 
probability  that  it  was  the  Fiumecino,  and  not  the  Rugone,  which, 
the  General  crossed  over.  In  a  matter  of  certainty  Mr.  E.  errs, 
as  he  does  too  often,  when  he  says  that,  in  crossing  the  Rubicon, 
you  enter  the  territory  of  the  Umbri.  For  Uinbn  geographers 
tell  us  to  read  Seiiones  in  this  place.  Mr.  E.  although  far  irom 
a  revolutionaiy  fanatic,  is  too  devoted  a  worshippe:  of  the  ge- 
nius of  liberty,  when  he  attributes  to  it  the  foundation  and  sup- 
port of  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  are  attributable  to 
causes  far  less  speculative. 

The  conjecture  respecting  the  spot,  where  Asdrubal  was  de- 
feated by  Saliiiator  and  Claudius  Nero  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
taurus,  is  entiiled  to  attention,  but  the  idea  of  a  bjttle  in  an- 
cient times  spreading  over  "all  the  neighbouring  region"  is  in- 
correct, since  die  tactics  of  the  Ri  mans  ate  known  to  have  beeu 
conlinedj  and  the  iiumeuse  slaughter  in  almost  every  engage- 
ment 
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ment  at  that  time  proves  the  close  concentration  of  each  hostile 
force. 

SenegagUa  our  author  states  correctly  to  be  near  the  Misus, 
aiifl  not  Mi/as,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  of  D'/\nville. 

W  e  highly  condemn  Mr.  Eustace's  acrimonious  invective 
against  Lord  Elgin,  and  other  admirers  of  ancient  art  for  "  tear- 
ing the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  from  their  original  po- 
•sitions,  and  demolishing  fabrics,  which  tiniCj  war,  and  barbae 
rism  had  respected  during  t\\  enty  centuries."  To  be  sure,  the 
Turks  have  wonderfully  respected  these  precious  relics  by  pound- 
ing them  into  mortar  !  We  should  almost  be  afraid  that  the  whi- 
ning sentiment  of  Lord  Byron's  love-sick  INIuse  has  inoculated 
Mr.  Eustace,  and  taught  liim  to  consider  the  Turks  as  a  more 
discernmg  race  of  Dih;ttanti  than  the  EngUsh.  But  our  ortho- 
doxy of  opinion  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  ballads  of  any  senti- 
mentalist, and  we  are  gratelul  for  seeing  relics  of  ancient  art 
transported  to  a  place,  where  they  certainly  arc  resj>ected,  artd 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  converted  to  a  much  better  purpose 
than  in  making  mortar. 

Mr.  E.  is  very  candid  and  very  reasonable  in  his  notions  of 
the  traditional  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Casa  Santa  to  Lo- 
retto,  but  he  would  have  aj)peared  still  more  so,  had  he  said 
nothing  about  an  invisible  ram)iart  around  the  precincts  of  Lo- 
retto,  a  rampart,  which  has  been  lately  vAithdrawn,  as  he  is 
forced  to  acknowledge.  Had  ISIr.  iMistace's  enthusiasm  been 
more  controuled  by  political  soberness,  he  would  have  lound  in 
more  remote  history  suthcient  causes  for  the  exemption  of  Lo- 
retto  from  piratical  plunder,  and  would  not  have  been  constrain- 
ed to  introduce  the  awkward,  and,  surely  to  an  orthodox  Ca- 
tholic, degrading  comparison  w ith  Delphi.  Tor  this,  however, 
he  makes  amjje  amends  by  his  sound  observations  upon  the 
Waste  and  inutility  of  excessive  treasures  lying  buried  in  sacred 
editiccs,  and  unemployed  in  works  of  utility  and  benevolence. 
I'Vom  Lorelto  as  far  as  Monte  Kosi  the  country  is  various,  and 
highly  picturesque ;  and  the  animated  description  of  Mr.  Iva- 
stace  does  it  ample  justice,  particularly  in  his  account  of  the 
source  of  the  Clitunmus,  and  of  the  celebiated  Caduta  delle 
marmore,  where  he  properly  refutes  an  idea  of  INJr.  Addison, 
that  this  fall  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  seventh  ilMieid. 

**  The  solitude  that  encircles  the  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world 
j«  singular  and  grand  ;  it  becomes  its  majesty;  it  awakeiis  a  senti- 
ment o^f  awe  and  melancholy,  and  may,  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
more  consonant  both  to  the  character  of  the  city,  and  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  than  more  lively  and  exhilarating  scenery. 
On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postillions  stopped,  and  point- 
icg  to  a  pinnacle  that  appeared  between   two  hills,  exclaimed, 

"  lloma  I" 
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"Tlomn!"     That  pinnacle   was   tlie  cross   of  St.  Peter's.     Tlie 
'  ETERNAL  CITY'  now  rose  before  us." 

The  author  commences  his  ninth   chapter,  wiih  an  eloquent 
panegyric  on  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  creditable  certainly   to 
enthusiastic  feelings,  but  not  at  all  justiiied  by  a  s(d)fcr  review  of 
historical  truth.     iVncient  Rome    did   ceriaini}    s{)read  civiliza- 
tion^ and  enlarge  tlie  dominion  of  good  ta^te  aiul  good  manners, 
but  the  motives  which  actuated  her  so  to  do,  were,    we   appre- 
hiendj  very  different  from  those  which  Mr.  Eustace  assi'jjns.     A 
desire  of  extending  her  dominion,  and  of  attaching   the  con- 
c-uered  people  lo  her  interests,  were  the  objects  of  policy  witli 
the  statesmen  of  Rome,  who  paid  very  little    deference   to    the 
principles  ol"  "justice  and    magnanimity,"    which   are   licrQ   so 
hiirli'y  extolled.     Nor  can  we  aaree    in  the  opinion    that    the 
court  oi  niodern  Rome  exhibited   an   uniform   **  magnanimity, 
wisdom  and  pcrseveranee'''  in  spreading  the  blessings    of  Chris- 
timiity  over  a  benighted  Vvorld,     The  magnanimity  of  the  ponti- 
lical  court  wns  not  evin.ced  in  '^binding  kings   with   chains,   and 
nobles  with  fetters  of   iron,"  in  transacting  bargains,  in  pronjo- 
ting  intrigues,  which  would  degrade  the  most  contemptible  and 
enervated  po\ver  ;  her  wisdom  was  not  hallowcjd  to  posterity  by 
lighting  the  lues  of  persecution,  by  tyrannizing  over  weak  con- 
sciences, and   by  forcing   mysterious   and   absurd   propositions 
upon  minds  incapable  of  comprehending  them  ;  iier  perseverance 
has   not  been  attested  by  .numerous  instances  of  pusillanimity, 
and  by  weak  concessions  granted  to  opponents,  to  whom,  every 
effort  of  resistance  ought  to  have  been  made,  if  her  tharaeter  ami 
policy  had  been  consistent.     The  objection,  thai  '•   the  religioii 
of  Rome  was  erroneous/  and  that  she  blinded  and  enslav-od  her 
converts,"  althoiigh  placed  in  the  houjE  Ijy 'Mr.  Eustace  hin-.self, 
he  condescends  not  to  ans'.ver.     Nor  shall  we,  wiih^n  the  short 
hsMits  of  this  criticism,  enter  upop  Wiis  part  of  the  subject,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  converts  could 
not  receive  "  in  the  Scriptures  the  record  of  truth,"  wheii  those 
Scriptures  were  positively  withheld  from  them.     Nor  was  the 
progress  of  civilization,  or  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  so  nipid,  or 
so  widely  diffused,  as  Mr.  E.  would  insinuate.     In  many  cases, 
they  weie  perhaps  retarded  by  the  very  policy  which  he  &o  much 
admires  and  ex'ols.     However  great  our  obligations  may  be  to 
the  indueace  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  yet  iu^. partiality  will  not 
allow  us  to  forget,  that  wit,  learning,  and  science,  aho  found  en- 
couragement and  patronage  from  the  thrones  of  the  Caliphs  of 
the  east,  and  from  thence  diffused  their  benefits  over  a  part  of 
the  western  world.     We  cannci  convince  r>lr.  E.  more  feelingly 
of  his  mistaken  estimate  of  the  policy  of  the  pontiiical  chair,  than 
by  expressing  our  opinion,  that  his  argumeuls  might  be  wrested 
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very  easily  by  the  admirers  of  the  modern  Attila,  to  sound  fortli 
his  panegyric.     We  are  happy  to  quit  the  fields  of  controversy. 
to  accompany  the  learned  author  \\\  his  survey  of  a  city  equally 
interesting  to  ourselves^  as  to  him,  in  every  classical  point  of . 
view. 

The  tourists  were  induced^  by  commendable  feelings  of  taste 
and  devotion,  to  take  an  early  view  of  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
St.  Peter's,  of  the  interior  of  which  the  general  effect  is  admir- 
ably pourtrayed,  as  is  the  prospect  from  the  Capitol,  although  a 
sterner  critic  might  object  to  ihe  language  as  rather  too  fiorid. 
The  following  information  will  prove  useful  to  every  visitor  of 
Rome. 

"  We  began  our  examination  by  visiting  in  order  the  seven  hills. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  Vatican  and  Panctan  Mounts,  ranged 
over  the  Campeis  Pvlartiers,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ;  then 
wandered  through  the  villas,  both  within  and  without  the  city;  and 
finally  explored  the  churches,  monuments,  tombs,  hills,  and  fields, 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  method  I  recommend  as  be- 
ing nsore  easy  and  more  natural  than  the  usual  mode  of  visiting  the 
city,  according  to  it's  Rioni  (Regiones),  or  allotting  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  to  each  day ;  by  which  mode  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
pass  rapidly  from  ancient  monuments  to  modern  edifices  ;  from 
palaces  to  churches ;  from  galleries  to  gardens  ;  and  thus  to  load 
his  mind  with  a  heap  of  unconnected  ideas,  and  crude  observations. 
By  the  former  procees  we  keep  each  object  distinct,  and  take  it  in 
a  separate  view ;  we  first  contemplate  ancient,  then  visit  modern 
Rome,  and  pass  from  the  palaces  of  the  profane,  to  the  temples  of 
the  sacred  city.'* 

At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  the  author  mistook 
the  two  Sphinxes  for  Lionesses.  Thence  he  visited  the  Forum 
and  Coliseum,  of  which  last  vve  looked  for  a  more  minute  deli- 
neation from  so  able  a  pen.  He  notices  the  baths  of  Ca:acalla, 
Titus  and  Diocletian,  and  introduces  several  judicious  remarks 
on  their  construction,  wholly  devoid  of  conjectural  impertinences, 
which  are  too  often  but  a  waste  of  time  and  words.  The  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Eustace  ou  the  real  causes,  v\hich  have  made 
Home's  once  proud  edifices  now  "  vasta  convaha  rifina." 

''  Tanlam  avi  longinqua  valet  mulare  vetuslas" 

are  forcibly  conceived,  and  eloquently  expressed.  He  refutes  the 
idle  charge  of  their  having  been  mutilated  or  destroyed  by  Chris- 
tian zeal,  but  justly  attributes  *o  that  very  cause  their  present  imper- 
fect preservation.  He  dates  the  commencement  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  her  glories  to  the  decline  of  tasle,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  city  by  the  sovereign,  during  the  ages  of  the  later  em- 
perors.    The  work  of  ruin  proceeded^  when  Belisarius  rendered 
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tlie  city  a  fortress;  and  it  suffered  a  scries  of  continual  dilapida- 
lious  from  that  period  un'il  800^  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned. 
After  that  time  wars  scarcely  inteiruptedj  even  by  an  interval  of 
peace,  and  the  residence  of  the  pontiffs  at  Avignon  augmente4 
the  evil ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  taste  and  mumiicience  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  which  neglect  and  barbarism  liad  begun. 
The  noble  families  of  Rome  plundered  the  Coliseum,  the  Pan- 
theon, and  other  pdifices,  to  raise  and  adorn  their  own  palaces. 
Mr.  E.  informs  us,  that  they  were  severely  and  justly  satirized  in 
lampoons.  We  ourselves  recollect  one  of  them,  as  it  is  recurdedj 
*^  Quod  honfeceruttt  /jarbari,fecerunt  Barberii/i" 

The  fountains  of  modern  Rome  are  described  with  spirit,  as 
are  the  mausolea.  Lamenting  the  woeful  destruction  of  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  Mr.  E.  again  travels  out  of  his  way  to 
wreak  his  wordy  vengeunce  upon  a  noble  minister  at  an  eastern 
court  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is,  we  will  repeat  it,  nobly  guilty. 
There  can  be  no  parallel  between  him  and  the  almost  sacrilegi- 
ous pontiff.  The  Septizonium  stood  in  no  danger  of  being 
pounded  into  mortar,  had  it  been  sutVered  to  remain.  The  V^a- 
tican  is  described  rather  as  an  asicmblage  of  palaces^  than  as  a 
connected  whole.  I'he  account  of  it  is  well  detailed,  and  some 
valuable  critical  remarks  occur,  especially  on  JMichel  Angelo's 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  where  some  sensible  observations 
are  introduced  on  the  manner  of  representing  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  God.  After  mentioning  Carlo  Dolci's  portraits  of  him^ 
as  not  characterized  with  suflicient  dignity,  Mr.  E.  states, 

"  Four,  I  think,  I  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch,  and  of  a  more 
elevated  description.  One  is  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  gallery  in 
Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam,  and  represents  Christ  in  the  act  of  raising 
Lazarus  ;  and  three  in  the  Palazzo  Justiniani,  at  Rome.  In  one, 
Christ  restores  life  to  the  son  of  the  widov?,  at  Nain  ;  in  another, 
he  multiplies  the  loaves  for  the  crowd  in  the  desert ;  in  the  third, 
he  gives  siglit  to  a  blind  man.  The  three  last,  I  think,  by  Annibal 
Caracci.  In  all  these  noble  paintings,  warm  benevolence,  compas- 
sion, and  power  unconscious  of  exertion,  mark  the  features  and  at- 
titudes of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  give  at  least  a  distant  and  feeble 
glimpse  of  his  majestic  demeanor. 

The  late  muniticent  exertions  of  Pius  Vl.  prove  that  the 
Italians  have  not  degenerated  from  their  forefathers  ;  that  they 
still  are  the  votaries  of  a  reliiied  taste  ;  and  tliat  lliey  do  not  con- 
sider with  indifference,  but  emulate  with  zeal  the  examples  of  a 
Sextus,  a  Leo,  and  a  Benedict.  The  portico  of  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence  is  said  to  be  supported  by  twenty-four  pillars, 
whereas  the  number  marked  in  the  plot  is  only  eight.  Ihe 
tweuty-four  pillars  are  more  probably  those  of  the  nave.     Mr. 
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-Eustace  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  adaptation -of  Gregian-  cdf*- 
f\ces  to  Divine  worship,  and  seems  to  despise  Gothic  arcbitec- 
ture,  not  feeling  those  devout  aird  sublime  associations,  which 
iDaiiy  feehng  mind%  have  justly  connected  with  it.  We  wish  that 
he  liad  been  led  trt  notice  such  buildings  in  Italy,  as  an  enquitiiitj 
mind,  like  his^  might  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  art.  The  powers  of  descrip- 
fion  cannot  be  employed  on  a  more  arduous  subject  than  that  of 
architecture,  particularly  >vhere  the  edifice  is  varied  in  its  parts, 
and  extensive  in  ks  range.  But  Mr.  Eustace  surmounts  the  dif- 
iicuity  with  no  common  execution.  His  description  of  the. 
Basilica  Vaticana,  or  St.  Peter's  Church,  for  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, for  correctness  and  vigour  of  style,  stands,  perhaps,  un- 
rivalled ;  and  every  reader  would  peruse  it  more  than  once  with 
01  increase  of  pleasure.  .In  terms  of  just  indignation,  we  are  in.- 
formed  of  what  we  know  to  be  true  ;'  that  the  rapacious  Frenchy 
\rho  seem  to  have  poured  down  frpon  Italy,  like  another  tor.'^ent 
of  Goihs  and  Panda's,  absolutely  bargained  with  some  Jews  to 
estimate  and  purchase  the  gold, 'bronze,  and  other  ornaments, 
together  with  the  copper  of  the  vaults  and  "dome,  which  would 
hiive  consigned  this  magniiiceut  pile  to  utter  ruin.  The  tenor  of 
onr  author's  remarks  upon  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  churcli 
of  Kome  is  extremely  candid,  and  highly  becoming  liis  sacred 
profession,  with  the  exception  of  a  glance  at  the  episcopal  throne^ 
■  in  Durham  cathedral,  which  might  have  been  omitted,  be- 
cause it  may  be  applied  by  iuvidjops  sectaiies  in  a  very  different 
manner  ironi  its  original  intention.  The  historical  sketch  of  the 
ns€  of  chaunts  is  valuable ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  E.  is  too  staunch  an 
auvocate  for  simplicity  in  church  music.  We  are  as  hostile,  as 
he  can  be,  tq  undigtviiiesl  and  trillhig  impertinences  in  strains  that 
should  be  majestic  and  holy ;  but  we  must  confess  that  our  e;u' 
luis  not  been  offended,  ar  our  minds  diverted  fro-m  their  devo- 
tional train  of  thought,  b3f  the  united  sounds  of  a  Tianltiplicity  of 
instruments  in  churches  abroad  ;  and  we  know  that  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Jewi^rh  church.  Torches,  it  is  probable,  weie 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians,  _  to  give  light  while  they 'were 
performing  the  divjne  offices  in  subterranean  asylums;  and  in- 
cense was  probably  adopted  by  them  to  counteract  the  ill  effects 
of  damp  and  noisome  vapours. 

I'he  suburban  villas  and  gardens  of  Rome  are  well  detailed^ 
It  might  have  been  mentioned  that  the  drama  of  II  Pastor 
Fido  was  first  re])resented  in  the  groves  of  the  Villa  Madama. ' 
Quitting  I'ivoli,  the  beauties  of  which  receive  a  just  tribute 
from  his  classical  pen,  Mr.  E.  on  his  road  to  Horace's  villa,  thus 
presents  us  with  an  agreeable  picture  of  Mount  Lucretilis. 

"  A  laore 
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*'  A  more  beautiful  mountain  lias  rarely  been  discovcrei  b}-  a 
traveller,  or  celebrated  by  a, poet.  It  rises  in  a  geiitle,  bat  irre- 
gular swell,  forming  severp.l  bills  of  different  sbapes  as  it  ascenc  s, 
and  leading  the  eye  through  various  easy  gradations  to  its  sunniiil. 
Jlocks  and  precipices  frcquentl}'  break  its  lines,  and  open  various 
caverns  and  grottos  in  its  sides,  and  on  its  declivities.  It=;  lovr,  r 
regions  are  divided  into  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  groves  of  olives 
and  or"  chestnuts,  interspersed  with  forest-trees,  thrown  negligently 
about,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  clumps,  and  now  and  then 
in  woods;  y^s  upper  parts  are  heatliy  pasture,  and  in  many  places 
covered  widi  brambles,  shrubs,  and  forests.  Herds  may  be  seea 
ranging  through  the  meadows,  and  flocks  of  goats  spread  over  the 
wilds,  and  browsing  on  the  precipices.  Arcadia  itself  could 
scarcely  have  exhibited  more  beautjfol  scenes,  or  opened  more 
delightful  recesses ;  so  that  Lucretilis,  without  being  indebted  to 
poetical  exaggeration  for  the  co/npliment,  might  easily  have  beea 
supposed  to  have  atti'acted  the  attention  of  the  rural  divinities, 
and  allured  them  to  its  delicious  wildernesses."     P.  430. 

The  classical  enthusiast  will  rejoice  In  the  information  tIjRl 
the  features  of  tjie  surrounding  scenery  still  retain  all  the  pe- 
culiarities so  beautifully  pourtrayed  by  llorace,  who  is  very 
aptly  cited  by  our  author.  He  closes  his  account  of  Rome  by 
cnterlainiug  observations  upon  theiEolem  Mill,  Tusculum,  A\i- 
tium,  aud  Ostia.  jMr.  Eustace  has  thus  dedicated  260  pages 
of"  his  volume  to  the  detail  of  Rome,  in  which  is  conveyed  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  well  digested  and  arranged. 

The  party  set  out  for  Naples  on  the  1~i\\  of  iS'iay.  Mr.  E. 
is  incorrect  in  asserting  that  the  Pomtine  marshes  derive  this 
appellation  from  Poniitiiuii,  a  strained  etymology,  and  contrary 
to  jhe  opinions  of  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  trace  it  to 
Pontus.  We  lament  with  tbe  writer,  that  judicious  excava- 
tions iiave  not  been  made  on  spots  celebrated  in  history,  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  many  noble  rtjics  of  art  in^ght  yet  be 
found ;  aud  many  customs  of  antiquity  more  decidedly  ascer- 
taiiicd,  as  well  as  historical  facts  mure  clearly  elucidated.  The 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  through  a  picturesque  and  fertile 
country,  and  is  ejilivened  by  many  classical  recollections.  The 
chiuches  of  Naples  do  not  present  spk-ndid  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, but  they  are  rich  m  painting'^,  'ihe  account  of  the 
number  and  good  regulation  of  the  hospitals,  with  the  exem- 
plary and  aclive  bcnelicence  displayed  by  the  highest  nobility  iu 
these  abodes  of  human  misery,  is  extremely  edifying  and  de- 
lightful. Indeed  Naples  seems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  chari- 
table institutions,  of  which  one  claims  peculiar  notice,  its  object 
being  to  relieve  "■  The  i5ashful  Poor,"  a  class,  we  fear,  in  our 
vwti  country,  too  numerous,  and  whose  merits  are  too  little  at- 
tended 
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tended  to.  We  cannot  entirely  accord  with  the  excessive  pane- 
gyric passed  upon  JNeapoHtan  hterature.  Agreeing  in  the  vanity 
and  se!f-commendatio<i  which  he  ascribes  to  the  French,  and  iu 
the  means  to  which  tliey  resort  in  order  lo  circuUite  extensively 
their  literature,  we  deny  that  Naples  alone  is  sujierior  to  Paris  ; 
iior  is  all  French  literature  lo  be  indiscriminately  branded  with 
the  character  of  '^  frippery  and  tinsel." 

In  a  visit  to  Virgil's  tomb,  Mr.  E.  takes  occasion  to  advert, 
with  just  indignation,  to  the  destruction  of  Pojie's  villa,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Pozzuolo,  noticmg  the  site  of  Cicero's  villas, 
uith  truly  classical  feeling.  The  student  is  obliged  to  the  author 
for  some  excellent  observations  upon  the  lake  Avernus,  and 
the  antient  Cimmerians.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  Eaiae  must 
challenge  the  attention  of  every  artist  who  visits  its  shores^ 
but  we  tijid  that  the  Elysian  fields  do  not  justify  the  glowing  co- 
lours in  which  Vngil  iias  pictured  them. 

In  perfect  unison  with  the  ftelings  of  the  author,  we  transcribe 
the  following  passage. 

•  "  Although  Germany,  and  other  more  northern  countries,  fre- 
quently display  scenes  both  grand  and  beautiful,  yet,  if  I  may 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  other  travellers  by  my  own,  thej-  aro 
passed  over  in  haste,  and  viewed  with  indifierence-  Even  the 
gjgantick  features  of  America,  its  interminable  forests,  and  its 
mountains  that  touch  the  skies,  its  sealike  lakes,  and  its  vo.canos 
that  seem  to  thunder  in  another  world,  may  excite  wonder,  but 
can  awaken  little  interest,  and  certainly  inspire  no  enthusiasm. 
Their  eflPect  is  confined  to  the  spot  which  they  cover,  and  to  the 
very  hour  which  rolls  over  thcra ;  they  have  no  connection  ,vvith 
other  regions,  no  retrospect  to  other  times.  They  stand  vast 
masses,  grand,  but  silent  monuments,  in  the  midst  of  boundless 
solitudes,  unenlivened  by  industry,  and  unadorned  by  genius. 
But,  if  a  Plato  or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had  peopled  them  with 
ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or  with  phantoms ;  if  the  useful  ambition 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Cffisar  had  carried  war  and  civilization  to 
their  borders ;  if  a  courageous  people  had  made  a  last  and  snc- 
cessful  stand  against  invasion  in  their  fastnesses ;  then,  indeed, 
they  vvould  assume  dignity  and  importance ;  then  they  would 
excite  interest,  and  acquire  a  title  to  the  attention  of  travellers. 
"  Tunc  sylvce,  tunc  antra  loqiti,  tunc  vi-oere  Jontes, 
Turn  sacer  horror  aquis,  adytLcpie  eff'unditur  echo 
Clarior,  et  doctce  spirant  prtesngia  rupes." 

Claud.  VI.  Com.  Stil, 

We  cannot  allow  Pompey  so  much  claim  to  admiration  for 
his  "  moderation,"  when  probably  his  overweening  pride  has- 
tened his  dtwnfal';  and  while  Mr.  E.  fixes  his  view  upon  the 
Villas  of  Cicero,  can  he  forget  the  base  and  cowardly  conduct 
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of  Ponipey  to  liis  fiiend  and  parti zan  ?  We  adtriiie  tlie  lluniaii 
cliaracter,  as  p<'iirtr:;yed  in  the  actions  of  ni;iny  of  its  heroes, 
but  its  failings  are  too  jilanng  tn  be  veikU  oVer  in  the  fervour  of 
indiscriminate  veneration.  Our  author  contradicts  himself 
where  he  talks  of  the  "  plainness  and  moderatioH  of  Augustus/' 
und  yet  says  '•  that  he  condncfed  in  his  train  -pulence  and  fes- 
tivity." By  cnllino-  him  u  "  Keptibliran  Prince/'  we  presume 
thiit  Mr.  E,  the;  justice  of  whose  notions  respecting  civil  go- 
vernment we  liave  no  reason  to  doi'!)t,  meant  a  Prince,  of 
whom  Augustus  was  the  very  reverse :  for  he  was  neither 
modest,  just,  or  magnanimous.  He  liad  an  ear  open  to  Hat- 
tcry,  and  a  heart  not  closed  to  viiidiclive  passions,  and  Mr.  E. 
should  have  said,  that  the  shadow,  and  not  the  "  spirit"  of  the 
Republic,  perislied  with  Augustus. 

After  visiting  the  Islmds,  our  travellers  directed  their  route 
to  Vesuvius,  on -the  subject  of  which  terrific  mountain,  \^e  are 
favoured  with  no  novel  observaticms.  We  cannot  help  wi-jhing 
that  Mr.  E.  had  ascended  some  few  hours  earlier,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  a[>pearance  of  the  mountain,  veiled  in  daikness,  and 
the  effects  of  the  rising  sun,  would  have  been  well  described  by 
so  glowing  and  animated  a  writer.  From  a  statement  which  he 
gives,  we  fear  that  little  will  result  from  unfslding  ihe  ma- 
nuscripts discovered  in  Herculaiieuu),  owing  to  the  present 
britlleness  of  tlie  materials,  and  the  inexpressible  tediousness  of 
the  process.  He  justly  reprehends  the  indolence,  and  hkewise 
the  ill-directed  labour  of  the  Spanish  court,  m  the  attempt  to 
excavate  tlse  buried  city.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Pompeii  will  share  a  better  l^te  under  the  auspices  of  Murat, 
akhougli  he  is  a  Frenchman.  The  criticisms  of  the  author  upon 
the  Caserta,  the  grandest  palace  in  Europe,  are  highly  judicious, 
which,  with  some  account  of  the  aqueduct  of  Maddaloni,  close 
the  lirst  volume  of  a  work,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  read,  has 
alifordeil  us  both  iubtruction  and  delight. 

(7'o  be  coiilinaed.) 


Am.  III.  Dr.  Mdr^is  Fad;  or  a  Congratulatory  Address 
to  the  Church  AlcmOers  of  fhj  Ihitish  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Socicti/,  (jij  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fdlow  of  Kings 
College,  Cambridge,  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix: 
In  Ansicer  to  Dr.  ^farsh's  Letter  to  (he  Au!h)r.  Sto. 
pp.  4o.     Hutchard.     1813. 

A  Let- 
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A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.  in  Anszcer  to 
his  pretended  Congraiiilatory  Address,  in  Conjutation  of 
his  various  Mis-statanents,  and  in  Findication  of  the  Eflicacj!/ 
ascribed  by  our  Church  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptiam.  Ifith 
a  Postscript  on,  the  Auithenticit!/  of  the  Abingdon  Letter. 
B;r  Herbert  MarJi,  D.D.  F.B^.^.  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  iu  Cambridge,     pp.   3Q.     Rivingtons.  -  18)3. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Siineony  M.A.  in  Con- 
futation- of  his  various  Missiaiemenis,  and  in  f  indication 

.     of  the  Ej/icacy  ascribed  by  our  Church  to  the  Sacrament  of 
!Baptisni.     By    Herbert  Marsh,    D.D.  F.R.S.    Margaret 
■  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,     pp.  40.     Rivingtosis, 
1313. 

JL HOUGH  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  stiled  a  Contratiila- 
Pn-y  Address  to  the  Church  Members  of  the  British  and  Foi  eigii 
Bible  Society,  and  the  second  and  third  are  professedly  answers 
to  itj  neither  of  tliem  can  be  said  to  enter  much  into  the  con- 
troversy which  that  institution  has  occasioned.  The  positions 
which  Dr.  iNlarsh,  had  laid  down  in  a  former  publication,  rela- 
tive to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  form  the  proniiuent  features 
i)f  Mr.  Simeon's  charge  against  him;  and  these  positions,  it 
Jias  been  the  principal  object  of  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  two  Letters, 
to  explain  aiid  defend.  We  pi'rpose,  therefore,  to  coiiiine  our 
remarks  upon  these  three  pamphlets  to  this  discussion,  which 
forms  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  contents,  passing 
over  all  Viliich  relates  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
as  we  thall  probably  have  occasion,  at  some  future  time,' to  enter 
piore  at  large  into  that  controversy,  in  the  review  of  works 
Jaearing  directly  upon  the  momentous  questions  which  it  involves. 
The  doctrine  of  baptism  was  considered  by  St.  Pavxl  to  be 
pne  of  the  iirst  principle  or  elements  of  Christianity  ;  as  such, 
when  once  plainly  stated,  he  left  it  upon  the  understandings  of 
his  converts,  that  he  might  lead  them  on  towards  perfection  in 
Christian  knowledge.  But  though  the  Apostle  was  of  opinion, 
that  to  be  constantly  laying  fouiukUions  is  not  the  most  profit- 
able empioynient  of  a  master  bunder,  such  unfortuti-itely  has  of 
necessity  been  the  occupation  of  those  vho  have  lollowefi  him 
in  the  ministry.  "  Contenders  'V'  -'^y^  ^^^'  venerable  Crannicr, 
"  will  ever  forge  matters  of  contention,  even  when  diey  have 
none  occasion  thereto;"  and  vhile  such  men, '^'^  with  conlen- 
tlcus  and  captious  caviiiation,  labour  to  obscure  and  darktu  ihe 
truth,"  it  becomes  a  duly  "•  to  shf-w  the  true  meaning,  to  avoid 
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«jv'il  taking  and  mlsunderstandiug:"  and  tluis  it  has  liuppened, 
that  tlie  fouiKialion,  which  the  Apostle  ilKni<;li4:  he  iriii^ht  naiVij 
leave,  has  cojuiuucd,  evt  ii  to  the  present  hour,  to  requiie  the  in- 
cessant vii^ilance  of  God's  ministers  to  delend  and  preserve  it. 

Our  Kehirniers,  in  the  articles,  homilies,  and  lilurgy  of  our 
Church,  have  slated  the  doctrine  of  baptism  with  a  clearness 
iind  precision  which  ought  lo  have  set  all  (jucstions  concernin;^ 
it  at  rest,  *at  least  among  those  who  acknowledge  tlie  authority 
of  these  compositions.  But  un!iap|)ily,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  period  of  ti)e  lielormation,  has  found  a  iiong 
her  nunibcrs,  persons  whahave  framed  their  system  of  theology 
with  a  greater  bias  towards  the_  peculiarities  of  Calviu  than  cuu 
he  reconciled  with  her  view  of  this  sacrament. 

If  our  Kefornieis  were  right  in  ascribing  to  baptism  those 
important  spiritual  blessings  and  j)rivileges  which  tiieir  formu- 
laries eviticntiy  attribute  to  it,  and  if  these  formularies  are  to  be 
understood  according  to  their  plain  and  literal  meaning,  then  it 
is  certain  that  the  distinguishing  doctiines  of  the  Genevan  school 
cannot  be  consistently  maintained  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  therefore  the  disciples  of  that  scliool  have  been 
unceasingly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  or  to  weaken  its  authority. 

Mr.  Simeon,  who  seems  to  consider  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
this  scliool,  has,  iii  his  Congratulatory  Address,  quitted  the  sub- 
ject immediately  before  him,  to  en'er  the  lists  with  Dr.  Marsh 
upon  this  long  controverted  question.  We  confess  we  see  no- 
thing very  novel  or  powerful  in  his  arguments,  (if  arguments 
they  may  be  called,)  althouf^h  his  mode  of  stating  them,  and 
the  general  character  of  his  style,  are  suJi  as  aie  not  often 
adopted  in  the  di3Cu|'7i'on  of  grave  matters  of  iheolojry.  Upon 
these,  ho\\;,eyer:,:.\ye.JcU>  not  wish  at  present  to  animadvert,  'ilie 
readers  of  'tiie'Viue'-'  pamphlets  will  probably  be  of  opinion, 
that,  v.lierever  he  has  onended  against  the  usual  decorum  of 
theological  controversy,  hi?  opponent  has  given  him  abundant 
reason  to  repent  of  his  presumption;  and  we  prefer  confining 
ourselves  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Simeon's  opinions,  which, 
indeed,  would  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  consequence,  if 
their  |ireyalenc«  were  really  as  extended  as  A  is  in  his  cuu 
'conceit. 

"  From  my  extended  acquaintance,'*  says  he,  "  with  the  cle- 
rical members  of  the  British  and -Foreign  Bible  Society,  I  am  au- 
thorised to  declare,  that,  though  there  may,  and  must,  be  shades 
of  ditferenee  between  tliosi  who  come  the  nearest  to  each  other, 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  inajoiity  of  tliem  accord  with  mine, 
I  believe  thiU  there  are  tew,  veiy  Jhc,  among  thcrn  wlio  muterialiy 
djlicr  from  nie,"     Address,  j).  5. 
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As  we  db  not  profess  to  luive  so  extensive  an  acquaiutiince 
vitli  the  clerical  members  of  this  Society  as  Mr.  Simeon  has. 
Me  are  not  prepared  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment. We  certainly  know,  however,  that  many  distinguished 
persons  have,  from  various  causes,  been  induced  to  join  it,  who 
do  not  participate  in  his  sentiments ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
be  found  to  have  mucli  over-rated  the  number  of  t!iose  who  do. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  questions  in  divinity  are  not  to  be  deter-^ 
mined  by  the  number  or  the  rank  of  their  supporters  ;  they  must 
besubmitted  to  a  severer  and  less  fallible  test  before  their  truth 
can  be  admitted;  and  by  this  test  we  propose  to  try  Mr. 
JSimeon's  positicns. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Marsh,  he  takes  occasion  to  congratu- 
late those  whom  he  is  addressing,  upon  one  topic,  on  which,  as 
he  supposes,  their  opinions  have  received  Dr.  Marsh's  sanction. 

'*  The  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  justiftca' 
lion  hy  faith  alojie  is  one  of  singular  importance.  It  is  well  known, 
that  i'or  asserting  this  doctrine  many  of  us  are  accounted  Cal- 
vinisls  and  Antinomians,  and  are  stigmatised  with  all  manner  of 
opprobrious  names;  yet,  behold,  Dr.  Marsh,  a  decided  adversary 
of  all  such  heretics,  stands  forth  boldly,  and  declares,  that  this 
is  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  and  that  all  who 
oppose  it  only  betray  their  own  ignorance,  since  it  is  really  a  post 
that  is  impregnable."     Address,  p.  21. 

Here  we  must  observe,  in  justice  to  the  parties  concerned, 
that  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  eagerness  to  impart  pleasing  intelli- 
gence to  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of  Calvinism,  has 
ovei  looked  what  was  due  to  the  rest  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
The  doctrine  of  justijication  by  faith  alone  is  undoubtedly 
maintained  by  our  Church,  as  a  reference  to  her  eleventh  article 
sufficientlv  proves  :  it  is  also  equally  certain,  that  this  doctiine 
is  held  by'  the  great  body  of  the  ciergy,  who  are  doubtless  per- 
fectly ready  to  assert,  with  Dr.  Marsh,  that  it  is  "  a  post  im- 
pregnable." We  will  go  fanher,  and  maintain,  that  no  one  ever 
yet  was  accounted  a  Calvinist  or  an  Antinomian  for  holding  this 
dG(  trine  as  our  Church  holds  it,  but  for  holding  k  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  Calvinism  ;  a  sense  which  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  our  Church,  and  to  have 
no  foundation  in  Scripture;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  directly  An- 
tinomian, has,  at  least,  a  strong  tendency  to  foster  AnUimutiau 
princii)lcc;  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  those  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed. Let  the  question  between  those  who  think  with  Mr. 
Smseon,  and  those  who  differ  from  him,  be  fairly  stated,  and 
it  Will  be  evident,  that  it  is  not,  whether  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge  or  ivject  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  but  whether 
that  interpretation  of  if,  whicii  the  former  have  adopted,  be  or 
be  not  the  meaning  of  otn-  Ciiurch. 

If  Mr.  Simeon  bear  this  in  mind,  it  may  perliaps  assist  him 
in  dettruiining  bow  far  llie  tone  of  exultation,  in  which  he  has 
indulged,  was  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  will  appear  evident, 
as  we  procet'd,  that  he  does  not  mean  h)-  justijicativn  exactly 
what  Dr.  Marsh  means  by  it,  since  the  reiiiaiuder  of  his  pam- 
phlet IS  wholly  occupied  by  objections  to  l)r  Marsh's  use  and 
explanation  of  the  word  ;  'though,  therefore,  we  are  ready  td 
allow,  that  "  the  approxiiviation  of  so  distinguished  a  character 
as  Dr.  Marsh"  to  the  opinioiis  of  any  set  of  men  may  be  juslly 
deemed  *■'  matter  of  triumph"  to  ihem^  (Address,  p.  22,)  ytt 
we.  confess  that,  in  the  present  nistance,  we  think  an  approxi- 
inalion,  wiiich  consist-^  merely  in  the  use  of  the  same  terms 
differently  applied  is  rather  too  slight  to  afford  much  cause  for 
tithcr  triumph  or  congratulation. 

Mr.  Simeon's  joy,  however,  is  bnt  transient ;  he  soon  feels 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  language  of  censure  and  suiprise,,  when 
he  slates  tiie  great  point  of  difference  between  them. 

"  We  are  told  by  him,  Dr.  Marsh,  and  it  may  well  astonish 
the  wliole  world,  that  baplisvi,  and  Justi/ication,  and  sajictifiCatiorif 
are  all  the  same  thikg!" 

This  charge  he  endeavours  to  substantiate  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Reply  to  Dr.  M liner,  p.  ]]();  in  which,  however,  as  Dr. 
Marsh  lias  very  properly  reminded  him,  (ist  Lett.  p.  10. — 2d 
Lett.  pp.  4,  5,)  the  word  sanctijication  is  never  used;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  pa^'sage  bong  to  p»rove,  that  *  justi/icalion  takes 
place  at  baptism  ;  and  that  ih'xiijusli/icaiiun  is  nothing  else  tKau 
the  imoard  spiritual  grace,  of  which  water  is  the  outward  vi  ibie 
sign."  1st  Lett.  p.  11.  Tliis  position  Dr.  Marsh  illustrates, 
by  comparing  the  language  of  the  Catechism  with  that  used  in 
the  eleventh  article  ;  in  the  latter,  justiiication  is  called  •"  the 
beings  accounted  righteous  before  God  ;"  in  the  former,  th^ 
spiritual  grace  conferred  at  baptism  is  npresento  I  as  "  a  new 
bnth  unto  righteous'iess ;"  *'  these  descriptions,"  he  observe?--, 
"  are  so  alike,  that  they  may  be  taken  for  descriptions  of  tl.e 
sann'  thing."     2d  Letter,  pji.  4,  5. 

Mr.  Simeon,  however,  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
his  quotation  has  established  his  charge,  thus  proceeds  lo  reason 
upon  it,  and  to  stale  his  own  doctrine  in  o{>position  to  it. 

"  With  all  deference  to  such  high  authorky,  I  should  bave 
thought  thai  '  the  being  accounted  righteous  before  God,'  related 
only  to  jusi:Jicaiioii ;  and  '  a  uevv  biith  unto  rightuouancss'  to  .sanc^ 
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iifiration  only ;  and  that  baptism  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  rite,  whereby  we  are  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant. 
But  according  to  Dr.  iMavsh  they  are  all  the  sajne  thing.  Now, 
for  this  wonderful  discovery  we  are  all  .greatly  indebted  to.  Dr. 
Marsh;  (aad  to  Dr.  Ivlilner  too,  to  whom  the  credit  of  drawing 
forth  all  these  new  discoveries  from  Dr.  Marsh  is  due:)  for  we  now 
see,  that- the  way  to  heaven  is  far  easier  than  v/e  had  imagined: 
we  now  see,  that  if  a  man  be  baptized,  ~he  is  in  that  very  act  both 
Justified  and  sanctified:  and,  as  no  man  was  ever  ignorant  or  liereti- 
cal  as  to  doubt  whether  a  person  dying  in  a  justified  and  sanctified 
state  will  go  to  heaven,  we  liave  only  to  take  care  that  we  have  a 
idergyman  ready  to  baptize  us  when  we  are  in  the  very  article  of 
death,  and  then  we  must  be  happy  for  ever.  This  doctrine  may, 
I  think,  be  fitly  caHed  the  doctrine  of  extreme  sprinkling,  as  being 
the  counterpart  of  the  popish '  doctrine  of  extreme  unction,  and 
likQ  it,  the  Iruitful  source  of  sin,  of  impenitence,  and  of  ever- 
lasting misery  to  the  souls  of  men."     Address,  pp.  25,  26. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  passage  from  any 
controversial  writer,  which  exhibits  truth  more  strangely  mingled 
Mith  error ;  an  adversary's  meaning  more  outrageously  niisre- 
|)resented ;  premises  less  clearly  stated ;  or  interences  more 
rashly  and  unwarrantably  deduced.  L>r.  Marsh,  however^  has 
spared  us  the  unpleasant  and  troublesome  task  of  sifting  this 
mass  of  misapprehension  and  misrepresentalioii,  by  closely  fol- 
-  lowing  Mr.  Simeon  through  all  his  windings  and  ambiguities; 
fn-st  shewing,  that  he  has  charged  him  witk  saying  that  \\\\\q\x 
he  never  did  say ;  and  then,  very  ably  HiaiMtaining  the  position 
which  he  really  laid  down;  namely,  thii.  '  justification,  in  the 
sense  of  oiir  Keformers,  takes  place  ::t  baptism."  A  more 
cohipiete  exposure  of  the  difficulties  in);  y;  ed  en  a  writer  by  an 
obstinate  resolution  to  dt-fend  a  desperate  cause  we  seldom  re- 
member to  have  seen.  Our  liinils  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
Dr.  Marsh  through  the  whole  of  his  argimicnt,  and  to  select  a 
part  of  it  would  neither  be  doing  justice  to  him  nor  to  our 
readers:  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  tw?)  Let- 
ters to  all  who  are  interest-_di  in  the  controveisy. 

Leaving,  then,  Mr.  Sim.eon  to  the  correction  which  he  iias 
go  w  e!l  merited  from  his  opponent,  we  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  a-revievv  of  the  question,  which  has  been  made 
the  grouiul  of  their  controversy;  and  shall  endeavour,  wiiile 
considering  their  several  opinions,  to  shew  what  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church  upon  the  subject  really  is. 

Mr.  Simeon's  opinion,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
it  from  the  publications  before  us,  seems  to  be  this:  1st,  'iliat 
Iraptism  is  a  mere  rite,  whereby  we  are  admitted  into  the  Chris- 
titia^  covenant,  Address,  p.  9.0,     2d.  That  "^  regeiieration   nei-  , 
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tlicr  is  nor  can  be,  llie  same  with  baptism  ;"  for  "  baptism  is  an 
outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body ;  regeneration  is  an  in- 
Avard  work  of  God  upon  the  souh"  (Skelton,  voh  i.  p,  3(:9, 
■as  quoted  by  Dr.  Marsh,  '2d  Lett.  p.  I'i.)  3d.  That  we  have 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  justilication  lakes  place  at  baptisuiy 
\th:ch  is  ''  a  strange  notion," — (Add.  p.  2.5.) — "  unwarranted 
and  unsciiptural,  utterly  subvennve  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
(x\dd.  p.  ;33.)  ''  the  fruitful  source  of  sin,  of  impenitence,  and 
of  evcilusting  misery  to  the  souls  of  men."  (Add.  p.  26.) — 
4.  With  respect  to  sanctification,  we  confess  that  we  are  unable 
to  discover  whether  Mr.  Simeon  really  does  or  does  not  believe 
tfiat  it  takes  place  at  baptism.  At  iirst  we  were  inclined  to 
suppose  that  he  rejected  the  opinion  as  erroneous ;  not  only 
because' he  has  warmly  attacked  j3r.  Marsh  for  having,  as  he 
ventured  to  alledge,  maintained  it;  but  because  its  rejection 
seems  necessary  to  the  consiitenc.y  of  his  doctrine.  For  if  ho 
dees  net  allow  that  regeneration  takes  place  at  baptism,  or,  in 
ctker  words,  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  due  receplion  of 
this  sacrament,  because  it  is  an  inward  work  of  God  upon  the 
soul,  for  the  same  rensoa  he  must  deny  that  sanctilication,  which 
is  also  wholly  an  inward  work  of  God  upon  the  soul,  c;;n  then 
ttlke  place.  Such,  then,  would  have  been  our  conclusion  re- 
spectitig  ]Mr.  Simeon's  notions  on  this  point,  had  not  his  pam- 
plilet  Contained  the  following  passage,  which  we  acknowledge 
<.ar  i;iahility  to  reconcile,  eitlier  with  his  clearly  stated  opinions 
on  the  subject,  or  with  his  censure  of  JDr.  Marsh. 

"  What  I  would  ask,  is  a  nexo  birth  unto  righiecusnesSy  but  the 
beginning  of  sanetification  in  the  soul  ?  And  what  is  the  inxvard 
sjuritual  g7-acc,  of  v^rhich  water  in  bq)tism  is  the  sign,  if  it  be-  not 
the  root  and  commencsment  of  sanclijication?  Sanetification,  if  I 
understand  any  thing  about  it,  is  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon 
the  soul,  and  a  renovation  of  the  soul  after  the  divine  image-  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  What  else  Dr.  Marsh  can  make 
of"  it,  I»know  not.  There  arc  diiTereut  stages  of  it,  which  may  be 
designated  by  diSerent  terms.  In  its  commencement,  it  may  be 
called  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness';  in  its  progress,  it  may  be 
called,  holiness:  and  in  its  highest  state,  it  may  be  called  christian 
perfection  :  but  it  is  ixW  one  and  the  same  ihiiig,  only  in  diffet'ent 
degrees :  as  he  is  a  saint,  who  by  faith  is  united  to  Christ,  whether 
he  be  .*  a  babe,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  father  in  Christ,'  so  the  re- 
novation of  the  soul  is  sanetification^  whether  it  be  in  its  incipientj 
or  progressive,  or  complete  state.  Of  course,  as  received  at  bap- 
tism, it  can  be  only  in  its  incipient  state;  but  still  it  may  be  justly 
called  by  tliat  name;  for  that  is  i.'s  true  character."  App.  to  Ad- 
dress, p.  36. 
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Witboi'.t,  then,  pretending  to  reconcile  Mr.  Simeon  with  him-* 
self,  or  to  understand,  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  sanctitica- 
tion,  we  will  contine  ourselves  to  those  v.'hich  he  has  clearly 
stated  :  and  it  appears  evident  that,  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
neiilier  regeneration  nor  justltication  take  place  at  baptism  ; 
which  is  a  mere  rite;  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body; 
entirely  di  *n  ct  from  any  iiiward  work  of  God  upon  the  soul. 
We  think  that  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing  that 
these  (.pinions  <;rft  in  decided  hostility  to  the  clear  and  explicit 
liif;2;uage  of  the  Cisurch  of  England.  First,  then,  baptism,  in 
the  sense  of  our  church,  is  not  a  ir.ere  rite  of  admission  into 
ths  christian  covenant,  or  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body. 

Our  church  declaies  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament;  and  that  a 
sacrament  consists,  not  orly  of  an  outward  visible  sign,  but  also 
of  an  inward  spiritual  grace. 

'I'he  outward  visible  sign  in  baptism,  is  water,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself  to  be  used  with  a  certain  form  of  words;  aild  (he 
use  of  water  and  the  form,  or  their  niere  external  application  to 
the  baptized  person,  by  the  daly  authorised  minister  of  Christ, 
may,  iii  Mr.  bimeon's  language,  be  called  "  an  outward  work 
of  njan  upon  the  body."  But  our  church  informs  us  that  this 
outward  visible  sign,  so  applied,  is  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace ;  and  tliat  it  is  a  pkdge  to  mmre 
■us  that  we  do  receive  it.  (Vide  Catechism.)  I'herefore  bap- 
tism, in  the  sense  of  our  church,  is  something  more  than  any 
mere  work  of  man  can  be  ;  for  she  teaches  us  that  it  is  "  a  sure 
witness,  and  effectual  sign  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards 
lis,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,"  (Article  25); 
that  *'  by  it,  as  by  an  instrument,  the  promises  of  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  are  visibly 
signed  and  sealed."  (Article  '27.)  Here,  then,  the  language  of 
our  church,  and  that  of  Mr.  Simeon,  are  plainly  opposed  ti> 
each  other.  Thai  sacrament,  which  she  declares  to  consist  of 
t\Vo  parts,  he  makes  to  consist  of  one  only :  while  she  instructs 
tis  to  consider  the  outward  visible  sign  in  baptism  as  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  he  calls  baptism 
itself  a  mere  initiatory  rite,  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the 
body:  she  tells  us  that  it  is  a  sure  witness,  ^n& effectual  sign  of 
God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  which,  he  works  invisibly  in  usj 
Mr.  Simeon  is  of  opinion  that,  "  it  may  in  all  fairness  be  con- 
sidered as  a  doubtful  point,  w  hether  God  does  always  accom- 
pany the  sign  with  the  thing  signilied."  (J^larsh's  2d  Letter,. 
p.  15.) 

Secondly;  our  church  teaches  that  regeneration  takes  place  at 
baptism ;    and  the  very  v.nime  of  regeneration  shews   that  it 
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cannot  be  repeated.  When  man  is  said  to  be  regenerated,  the 
meaning  is,  that  as  bj  his  natural  birth  lie  became  a  son  of 
Adam,  so  now  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  born 
again,  a  son  of  God,  or  adopted  into  God's  family  as  a  son  : 
But  it  is  evident  that  no  man  can  be  twice  born  of  God,  or 
twice  adopted  by  him,  any  more  than  he  can  be  twice  born  of 
Adam  :  Regeneration,  therefore,  takes  place  only  once  in  a  chris- 
tian's life.  That,  in  the;  opinion  of  our  church,  it  takes  place  at 
baptism,  is  evident  from  her  language  m  the  baptismal  office  : 
where  the  mini>itf;r  first  prays  that  the  child  may  be  regenerated; 
then  baptises  him ;  and  then  declares  that  lie  is  regenerate. 
That  she  considers  all  her  members  to  be  in  a  regenerate  state, 
is  evident  from  the  Collect  for  Christmas  day;  wherein,  pre- 
suming upon  the  fact  of  their  being  the  adopted  sons  of  God 
by  regeneration,  she  prays  that  tliey  may  be  cositinually  renewed 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  be  preserved  in 
that  condition  of  purity  and  holiness  necessary  io  their  final  ad- 
mission into  God's  fam.ly  in  Heaven.  "  Grant  that  we  being 
regenerate,  and  made  tliy  cliildren  by  adoption  and  grace,  may 
daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holv  Spirit." 

It  remains  then  for  Mr.  Simeoii  to  explain  how,  as  a  minister 
of  our  church,  he  acts  consistently  with  his  engagements  to  her, 
when  he  declares  that  "  regeneration  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the 
same  with  baptism." 

He  allows  that,  "  in  the  opinion  of  our  Reformers,  regene- 
ration did  accompany  baptism:"  (iMarsh's  '2d  Letter,  quoting 
Simeon  on  Liturgy,  p.  Ul),  the  meaning  then  of  our  Liturgy, 
which  was  framed  by  them,  must  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  which  he  aiid  his  adherents  have  chosen  to  attach  to  it. 
This  also  he  acknowledges;  for  we  find  him  admitting  the  neces- 
sity of  lalwured  explanations,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  their  view 
of  the  subject,  and  confessing  that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  now. 
stands,  is  a  burthen  to  many  minds.  (Marsh's  2d  Letter,  quo-  • 
ting  Simeon  on  Liturgy,  p.  18.) 

Hut  it  appears  that,  long  since  the  time  of  our  reformers,  new 
lights  have  broken  in  upon  the  church,  and  that  regeneration 
now  signiiies,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  divines,  something  \ery 
ditferent  from  that  which  it  signified  when  the  refor.iiers  em- 
ployed it.  (Marsh's  2d  Letter,  quoting  Simeon's  Sermon  on 
Liturgy,  pp.  13,  14.)  Who  these  modern  divines  are  that  have 
taken  upon  thcms  Ives  to  alter  the  meaning  of  our  Liturgv,  or 
Tvhence  this  new  light  has  sprung  up,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  make  such  important  discoveries,  we  stop  not  to  inquire:  but 
\ve  are  sure  that  those  who  have  solemnly  declared  their  belief 
that  the  formularies  of  our  churcli  contain  the  true  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  as  such  have  given  their  hearty  auvl  unfeigned  as- 
sent 
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sent;  and  consent  to  them,  aiiJ  have  bound  themselves  to  use 
them,  are  not  r.t  liberty  to  make  iheii),  '•'  by  laboured  explana- 
tions," bear  a  sense  different  from  that  which  thef  know  and 
admit  that  their  framers  intended  them  to  bear,  and  which  is 
their  plain  and  literal  meaning. 

"  Here,  Sir,"  says  Dr,  Slarsh,  "  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  by 
what  aiitJiorif^  modern  divities  of  the  church  of  England  apply 
the  term  •  Rejjeneration'  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it 
is  applied  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  ?  And  I  have  the  more 
reason  for  asking  this  question,  because  regeneration  is  there  ap- 
plied precisely  in  the  same  sense  in  vvhich  it  was  applied  by  St. 
i'aul.  You  yourself  admit,  in  the  same'  place,  that  they  use  the 
term  '  as  the  Scripture  uses  it.'  But  then  you  make  a  distinction 
in  regard  to  the  thmg,  and  say,  '  tlie  fJniig  tliey  require  as  strongly' 
US  0721/  person  can  require  it.'  Now  if  our  reformers  used  the  term 
'  Ilegeneratiou'  as  St.  Paul  uses  it,  the  same  connexion  between 
the  term  and  the  thing,  which  subsists  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  must 
fubsist  al30~in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  The.  term  regeneration 
must,  in  both  places,  be  a  sign  of  the  same  thing  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  used  in  different  senses,  wliich  is  contrary  to  your  own 
admission.  It  is  true  that  in  another  instance,  (Matt.  xix.  28), 
t\\Q  term  does  occur  in  a  diflerent  sense ;  but  then  you  yourself 
rumit,  at  p,  48,  that  it  is  there  '  unconnected  with  the  subject.' 
If,  then,  our  relormers  have  used  the  term  regeneration  in  the 
^ame  tense  with  St.  Paul,  vyho  likewise  connects  it  with  baptism, 
let  me  again  ask  by  what  authority  it  is  that  '  modern  divines  have 
included  in  the  term  regeneration,'  more  th:m  our  reformers  in- 
cluded in  it  ?  Is  it  not  an  actual  departure  from  the  sense  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles,  to  give  a  meaning  to  words  in  which  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  ?  And  for  \y\\'&t  furpOsc.  is  the  moaii- 
ing  of  regeneration  altered,  but  to  detach  it,  as  mych  as  possible, 
from  the  sacrament  of  baptismi'^    Marsh's  2d  Lett.  pp.  li,.  15. 

The?e  are  questions  \yhich  it  veil  become»:^lr,  Simeon,  and 
all  \<ho  adhere  to  his  opir,ioiis,  to  be  prepared  to  'aiiswer,  if 
liiey  wish  to  preserve  even  the  smallest  title  to  that  character  of 
tr'ae  churchmen,  which,  upon  v^iious  occasions,  they  have  ex- 
clusively arrogated  to  tlicmbclves.  It  w'as  the  source  of  St. 
Paul's  joy  and  comfort  to  know  that  his  ^f  exhortation  was  not 
of  deceit,  nor  in  guile,"  (1  Thess.  ii.  3);  that  he  hfsd  "  had  his 
tonversutiou  iu  the  world,  as  a  mitrlster,  of  Christ,  and  apreachev 
of  his  Gospel,  iu  .simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,"  (g  Cor.  i.  12.). 
How  farjiis  great  example  can  be  said  to  have  been  followed,  in 
this  instance,  we  leave  others  to  judge  ;  desiring  only  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  important  concessions  which 
Mr.  Simeon  has  made.  Be  it  retr.embeied,  then,  that  he  allows, 
tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  our  reformers,  '^  regeneration  does  ac- 
company baptism  ;"  that  it  does  means  something  which  divines 
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of  his  scliool  (the  modem  divines,  if  he  prefers  the  term),  do  not 
mean  by  it ;  and  that  these  divines  cannot  use  tlie  Liturgy  at 
present  uithoiit  feehng  "  a  bnrthen  upon  tiieir  minds/'  ^'hich 
"  laboured  explanations''  are  required  to  remove  ;  because,  as 
It  appears,  they  are  conscious  that,  in  its  plain  and  literal  mean- 
ing, it  does  not  teacli  that  doctrine  which  they  hold. 

We  now  proceed  to  shew,  thirdly,  that,  m  the  sense  of  our 
church,  justilicaiion  also  takes  place  at  baptism.  Mr.  Simeon 
considers  this  to  be  a  strange,  unwarranted,  and  unscriptural 
notion  ;  we  think  it  will  appear  clear  that  our  reformers 
were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  that  in  those  fornuilaries, 
which  Mr.  Simeon  in  coinnion  with  other  clergymen,  has 
most  solenmly  pledged  himself  to  adopt  and  maintain  as  scrip- 
tural, their  language  upon  the  subject  is  explicit  and  deci- 
sive. 

Tiie  eleventh  arlicle,  which  treats  of  man's  justification,  ex- 
plains the  word  to  mean  the  being  accounted  righteous  before 
God-;  and  refers  us  to  one  of  the  homilies  for  a  larger  disciiosioa 
of  the  subject.  In  the  very  beginning  ofthis  homily  we  are  far- 
ther taugli?,  that  justilicaiion,  or  the  being  accounted  righteous; 
before  (Jod,  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

"  No  ir.an,  by  his  OAvn  acts,  works,  and  deeds  (seem  they  never 
so  good')  can  be  justified,  and  made  righteous  before  God:  but 
every  man  of  necessity  is  constrained  to  seek  for  another  righteous- 
ness of  justification,  to  be  received  at  God's  own  hands,  that  is  to 
say,  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  trespasses,  in  sucli  things  as  he 
hath  offended."     Homily  of  Salvation. 

Having  thus  explained  justification  by  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
homily  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  this  forgiveness  we  receiv?  of 
God's  mercy  and  Christ's  merits,  embraced  by  faith  ;"  Christ  by 
the  sacrilice  of  his  death  having  made  "  satisfaction,  or  (as  "it 
may  be  called)  amends  to  his  Father  for  our  sins :'"  and  then  it 
immediately  adds,  "  insomuoti  that  infants,  being  baptized,  and 
dying  in  their  infancy,  are  by  this  s-.icnhce  za'aslied  f'io.'/i  their  sins," 
he.  The  lirst  instance,  then,  which  our  refoi  mers  give  of  jusri- 
iication,  is  the  case  of  infants,  baptized,  and  d}ing  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  a  plain  proof  that,  in  their  opinion,  justincation  first  takes 
place  at  baptism.  The  sanie  idea  is  cnrcfuliy  kept  up  through 
the  wliole  homily  ;  and  all  thtit  is  said  aiter^^ard3-/.)f  the  justifica- 
tion of  adults,  and  of  faith,  or  "  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  the  sa- 
crifice which  our  High  Priest  and  Savicmr  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  once  oftercd-for  us  upon  the  cross,"  as  the  iiuans  whereby 
we  obtain  this  gift  of  God,  is  said,  with  a  view  to  those  baptized 
persons,  "  which  in  act  and  dee3  do  sirt  after  their  baptism  ;* 
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and  who,  "  when  they  turn  again  to  God  nufeignedly/'  arc  jus- 
ti/it'd  afresh,  or  iue  '  washed  by  tho  sacriticc  of  ihe  death  of  Christ 
from  their  suis,  in  such  sort,  that  there  reniaineth  not  any  spot  of 
sin,  that  shall  be  impuied  to  their  damnation/  Keeping  this  idea 
before  vi^,  and  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  whole  argn- 
hient  of  the  lionnly,  there  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  anv  doubt, 
that  wlien  our  refonners,  at  llie  conckision  of  it  used  this  expres- 
sion, "  our  oftice  is,  not  to  pass  the  time  of  this  present  hfe  un- 
faitlifully  and  idly,  after  that  we  are  baptized  ox  justified"  tliey 
considered  the  terms  as  synoninious,  and  meant  that  baptism 
conveys  justification.  This  opinion  will  be  fartlier  coulirmed  by 
reference  to  the  ofiice  of  baptism.  In  the  tirst  prayer  of  that 
office  we  find  this  passage  :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
who — bv  the  baptism  of  thy  well  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  river  .loruan,  didst  sanctify  watci'  to  the  mystical  icashiiH'- 
axijUij  of  sin,  we  beseech  thee  for  thine  infinite  mercies,  that  thou 
wilt  mercifully  look  upcni  this  child;  zcashhim,"  t\.c. — Here  we. 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  language  of  the  homily  quoted  above, 
which  explains  justification  to  be  "  a  zcashiitg  azcaij  of  sins  in 
baptism,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ."  In  the  next 
prayer,  this  petition  occurs  :  '*  we  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant ; 
that  he,  coining  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his 
sins  by  spiritual  regeneration  :"  remission  of  sins,  in  the  sense  of 
our  church,  \sjui^li/icatio)i, ;  and  therefore  the  church  j)rays  that 
the  infant  may  be  justified,  as  well  as  regenerated,  by  coming  to 
God's  holy  baptism.  And  she  is  confident  that  he  will  be  justified 
by  so  coming ;  for,  in  her  exhortation  to  the  sponsors,  she  enu- 
merates the  ]eniission,  or  release  J  ro/n  sin,  among  the  promist;s 
made  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  (jospel,  to  those  who  arc  baptised  ; 
which  promises,  she  declares  that,  "^^  he  for  his  part  will  surely 
keep  ami  perform."  I'hei  efore,  after  the  child  is  baptised,  she 
considers  him  as  dead  lo  sin,  and  living  unto  righteousness  ;  and 
as  such,  she  gives  it  as  her  decided  opinion  that,  if  he  die  before 
he  commit  actual  sin,  he  is  undotd>tedly  saved.  It  apj)cars  then 
to  us  to  be  clearly  the  sense  of  the  church,  that  justification  takes 
place  at  baptism  Nor  dues  this  position  seem  liable  to  any  of 
the  objections  which  Mr.  Simeon  luvs  started  against  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  infidel  historian,  which  seems  to 
have  alarmed  Mr.  Simeon  so  much,  we  cannot  allow  that  this 
doctrine  is  now  likely  to  produce  or  encourage  the  practice  of 
putting  off  baptism  to  the  moment  oi' death  :  and,  if  the  fact  be 
adniilted,  tha:t  such  an  unwarrantable  inference  was  drawn  from 
it  in  the  days  of  Constanline  ;  still  it  affords  no  good  reason  for 
rejecting  it.  Truth  will  continue  to  be  truth,  however  men  of 
«iu  nal  and  corrupt  minds  may  abuse  it ;    and  if  men  will   be  so 
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peiverse  as  to  deceive  themselves  to  their  own  ruin ;  much  as  we 
Hiav  lament  their  folly  and  biiiidtiess,  and  endeavour  to  correct  it; 
yet,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  garble  or  conceal  the  true  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  for  the  purpose. 

The  point  which  we  have  yet  to  notice — the  important  one  of 
sanctilication,  is  so  entirely  beside,  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
in  these  piiniphlels,  and  is  so  cursorily  touched  upon,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  brougiit  fairly  before  us,  and  there- 
fore will  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Simeon  upon  it  are,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  somen  hat  ambiguous;  at  least  to  our  apprehen- 
sions ;  for  we  mean  not  to  insinuate  that  he  may  not  have  in  his 
own  mind  a  clear  idea  of  his  subject,  though  lie  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  it  to  his  readers.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
.ever,  we  are  inclined  to  infer,  from  his  language,  that  he  does 
not  allow  sanctitication  to  take  place  at  baptism.  But  Dr. 
Marsh's  style  is  too  luminous  to  leave  us  in  any  such  difficulty 
about  his  opinions. 

Reproving  Mr.  Simeon  for  interpolating  the  term  ''  sanctifica- 
tion'  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner,  he  says 
distinctly,  "  that  sanctitication  takes  place  at  baptism,  is  an  as- 
sertion that  I  never  made,  and  never  meant."  That  Dr.  Marsh 
never  made  it,  Mr.  Simeon  well  knew,  and  to  most  unworthy 
sluiilles  has  he  been  reduced,  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  of  palpable 
dishonesty;  nay,  that  Dr.  M.  never  could  mean  it,  in  his  own 
application  of  the  term,  to  designate  "  that  state  of  holiness," 
to  which  the  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  advances 
those  who  "  walk  religiously  in  good  works,"  is  equally  clear ; 
but  m  another  application  of  it,  had  it  been  necessary  to  his  ar- 
gument, which  most  certainly  it  was  not,  he  might,  we  think, 
both  very  well  have  said  it,  and  very  well  have  defended  his 
meaning;  viz.  in  that  application  which  the  young  Catechumen 
makes  of  it  to  himself;  inasmuch  as  to  be  sanctiiicd  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  baptism  is  as  different  from  final  sanctitication,  as  to  be 
finally  one  of  the  elect  is  from  the  state  of  our  original  admis- 
sion  into  tlie  number  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  These  various 
senses  of  the  term  sanctification  Dr.  M.  indeed  glances  at  in 
his  2d  Letter,  p.  6;  but  as  the  question  was  not  involved  in  his 
own  genuine  position,  which  alone  he  was  concerned  to  vindi- 
cate, it  did  not  enter  into  his  view  to  give  it  a  critical  and  labo- 
rious investigation. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  important  doctrine  which  has 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  di^cut)sion  in  the  pamphlets  be- 
fore «3,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Marsh  without  ex- 
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pressing  the  bigh  sense  which  we  entertain  of  the  vahie  of  tliese, 
jis  well  as  his  other  labours  in  the  same  cause. 

Viewing  his  two  Letters  as  answers  to  the  charges  of  hi?  an- 
tagonist, we  consider  them  to  have,  clearly  proved  the  truth  of 
those  positions  which  he  originally  meant  to  establish,  and  to  be  a 
very  successful  vindication  of  himself  frctn  maintaining  doctrinea 
which  he  does  not  hold. 

.  For  the  able  exposure  of  those  errors,  of  which  Mr.  Suneon 
is  the  champion,  Dr.  Marsh  has  our  best  thanks;  they  are  dan- 
gerous  errors ;  and,  if  they  prevail  to  tlie  extent  which  Mr.  Si- 
meon represents,  it  is  indeed  high  tune  to  resist  their  progress ; 
and  when  they  are  advocated  with  that  Hippant  levity  vvjiich  cha- 
racteiizes  his  attempts  at  argumentation,  they  call  loudly  for  that 
severity  of  reproof  which,  they  have,  in  the  present  instance,  re- 
ceived. 

.  Mr.  Simeon,  should  he  indulge  in  that  delirium  which  spiritual 
pride  never  fails  to  generate,  may  chus^  to  estabhsh  a  parj^llei 
between  himself  and  Elijah,  when  engaged  in  the  Lord's  con- 
troversy with  the  priests  of  Baal;  and,  lest  his  readers  should 
\iot  perceive  the  relevancy  of  the  Scjiptural  exanjple^  raay,  upon 
the  principle 

"■  Flectere  si  nequeo  Superos  Acheronta  movebo," 

proceed  to  alledge  a  heathen  maxim  in  his  justification,  (see- App. 
to  Address,  p.  3),  but  we  are  satistied  that,  without  the  limits 
of  his  own  party,  his  tone  apd  language  \a  ill  still  be  deenied 
universally  iwcaj-able  of  excuse,  syd  that  his  Address  will  never 
^  ork  conviction  on  any  jnind.  It  may  enibiLter  contention  ;  it 
may  gratify  tjije  splfm  and  inalignity  of  those  (if  any  such,  un- 
fcutuhatejvj.can  be  fovijid)  wlipse  zeal  for  controversy  is  sharpened 
by  i-eeliogii  of  pf^rsovial  hostility,  but  it  never  will  make  one  con- 
cert, ^'iay,  we  are  very  nnich  mistaken  if,  atnong  those  of  whom 
Mk.  Simeon  has  conlidently  asserted  that  they  coincide  with  him 
it'i  liis  theological  opinions,  .there,  will,  not  be.  tbund  many  who 
will  be  sorry  to  see  thenr  thus  stated,  and  thus  support(!d :  many 
who,  without  feehng  more  cerUiin  than  bei>>rc  of  dieir  truth, 
\viU  withdraw  ,sQmewh.;it  gf  tlieir  respect  inid  confidence  from 
4}e  wiiter  who.  could  resprt  to  the  uge  of  such  weapons  iu  their 
<leftnice. 
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OS,  6d.     Murrav.    ^1814.- 

JTflE  interest  excited  in  the  literary  world    by  the  Bride  of 
-Abydos  hi!(J  scarcely  rcaclied  its  hei'^hi,  when  its  noble  aiuiioiv 
as  if  luiwilling  that  our  nttentior)  should  decline  into  the  compia-* 
cent  languor  of  satiated  curiosity,  deterniined  to  preserve  it;  at  it9 
zenith,  and  by  the  publication  of  anotiicr  eastern  tale,  to  mainv 
tain  its  unabated  inilueuce.     In  this  effort  to  support  his  poelicalt' 
ascendancy,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  success,  we  should? 
rather  admire  his   facility,  than  approve  his  judgment.     The 
longer  the  public  mind  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  of  admiration",- 
the  more  rapidly  will  it  recoil  into  inditl'crence  and  dissust.     The 
English,  above   most  othtr  nations,  are  distmguishcd  for  that' 
jealousy  and  caprice,  which  is  the  natural  attendant  upbn  eager-' 
Jiess  of  atiaclunent  and  vehemence  of  applause.     He  who  would' 
preserve  the  keenness  of  the  national  a[)peiite,  must  beware  hov/ 
he  overloads  the  organs  of  digestion  even  with  the  most  pungent' 
and  high-seasoned  morses ;    the   most  dangerous  disease  to  auf 
author's  reputation  in  this   island,  is  a  surfeit  of  satisfaction. 
The  moj*  fortunate  candidate  for  general  admiration  nicist  co- 
quet it  with  his  own  success,  and  while  the  [)ublic  eye  is  most* 
intent  upon  him,  he  must  withdraw  awhile  from' its  penetratih^ 
glance  ;'  too  much  or  too  little  in  a  w  riter  are  equally  dangeniu^;^ 
yn  uninterrupted  gaze  may  reveal  quajititsand  dispiisitions'whOHe  ■ 
existence  wo>*ld  better  have  been  liidden  froni  view,  or  disclase  • 
a   barren  sameness,    which   occasional    ritirement   might   have' 
covered  or  concealed.     No  poet  of  the  present  day  appears  to 
understand  this  sort  of  literary  mana-uvrc  svith  nicne  advantage, 
or  to  practise  it  with  greater  skill  than  W '.  Scott;    the  intervals  • 
betwteii  the  -.'.ppcarance  of  his  successive  works  are  calculated  • 
with  much  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  inclination  of  the  times ; 
thev  are  sulilici(  nlly  long  lo  recruit  t!ie  avidity  of  desire,  without 
forcing  the  appetite,  and  short  enough,  svhile  ihev  che;i-h  regret, 
to  pruveiit  oblivion.     How  far  Lord  Byion  has  consulted  the 
real  interest  of  his  character  bv  the   hasty  publicfviiOn  of  the  • 
poem  before  us,  and  of  "all  its  appendages,  will  be  better  collected 
from  an  immediate  review  of  the  Tale  ilsL-li',  than  fro U)  any  ab-  ■ 
itiacl  obsorvatioijs. 

()u  tirst  opening  the  volume,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  noble  l^ord  siioidd  have  thought  it  expedient  to  revive 
;ui  ancient  usngt,  Vihich  common  sense  had  long  considered  as 
absuid^  and  (.oini.non  consent  had  declared  obsolete.     A  dedica- 
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tion  of  seven  pages  In  length  is  now  quite  a  phenomenon  in  flat- 
tery; no  one  however  Avould  suspect  that  the  Noble  i\uthor 
could  lavish  all  this  panegyrick  upon  another  ;  three  pages  are 
indeed  addressed  to  the  second  person,  while  the  majority  of 
matter  is  reserved  for  a  subject,  "  on  which,"  according  to  his 
own  expression,  ''  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  none  agree- 
able,— self."  li\  pursuing  this  subject,  he  enters  upon  a  short 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  various  measures  of  poetry,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  by  the  preference 
given  to  the  stanza  of  Spencer,  which  he  declares  to  be  the 
measure  after  his  own  heart.  This  opinion  we  ventured  to  ex- 
press in  our  remarks  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  In  the  present 
fioem  he  hns  adopted  "  not  the  must  difficult,  but  perhaps  the. 
test  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good  old,  and  now 
neglected  heroic  couplet."  We  cannot  however  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  Scott  alone  of  the  present  generation  has  completely 
triumphed  over  the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse,  unless 
the  introduction  of  asperities  and  obscurities,  which  it  knew  not 
before,  may  be  called  a  triumph  over  facility.  In  too  many  in- 
stances Scott  has  deprived  it  of  its  ease  without  adding  to  its  dig- 
nity, and  has  loaded  it  with  harshness  without  strengthening  its 
lax  and  debilitated  flow. 

That  part  of  the  dedication  in  which  the  second  person  is 
concerned,  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  the  world  in  general  as  the  translator  of  Anncreon,  and  still 
better  known  to  a  certain  part  of  it,  as  the  author  of  various 
poems  which  flrst  appeared  under  the  name  of  Little,  the  study 
of  wiiicJi  has  not  as  yet.  Me  hope,  been  extended  beyond  the 
saloon  of  morality  at  tiie  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane.  A  late  pub- 
lication, denominated  the  "  Twopenny  post  bag,"  in  which 
scurrilous  indecency  supplies  the  vacant  place  of  wit,  and  se- 
ditious malignity  that  of  satire,  has  been  attributed,  without  the 
-siigjuest  icumdation  uf  course,  to  the  pen  of  our  noble  Author's 
favorite  poet.  Mr.  Moore,  we  believe,  has  professed  himself  a 
warm  admirer  of  Catullus,  we  shall  therefore  pay  no  unacceptable 
compliment  to  him  in  declaring  our  opinion,  that  their  minds 
are  both  cast  in  the  same  poetical  and  nioral  mould,  we  could 
only  wish  that  the  poems  of  Mr.  Moore,  like  those  of  the  bard 
of  Verona,  had,  in  compassion  to  the  readers  of  one  sex  at  least, 
been  written  in  Latin.  To  this  gentleman  the  Noble  Lord  is 
pleased  to  address  himself  in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  own,  tliat  I  feel  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and 
only  opportunity  of  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated 
by  unshaken  public  pnncij)le,  and  the  most  undoubted  and  various 
talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots, 
while  you  stand  alone  the  tirbt  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and 
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Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  tlie  decree,  permit  one,  whose  only 
regret  since  our  first  ncquaintnnce,  has  been  the  years  he  lost  before 
it  commenced,  to  add  the  humble,  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friend- 
sliip,  to  the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least  prove 
to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification  derived  from 
your  society,  nor  abandoned  the  prospect  of  its  reneival,  whenever 
your  leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your  friend  fur 
too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among  those  friends,  I  trust  truly, 
that  you  are  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene 
M  ill  be  laid  in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  justice. 
The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  magnificent  and  fiery  spirit 
of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and  feelings  of  her  daughters,  may  there 
be  found  ;  and  (-ollins,  v.-hcn  he  denominated  his  Oriental,  his 
Irish  Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  le.iGt,  was  a  part  of  his  ^ 
parallel." 

Of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Moore  to  the  namn  of  patriot,  uc  pro-, 
fcss  to  form  but  a  very  weak  and  impirfect  judgment.  We  feel 
no  doubt,  from  the.  ackno\\  lodged  clVusioiis  of  his  political  Muse, 
that  his  patriotism  is  of  as  high  a  class  as  his  morality  :  and  thai 
M  hilc  his  poems  are  designed  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  do- 
mestic virtue,  and  to  calm  the  turbulence  of  the  guilty  passions, 
his  patriotism  is  employed  in  counteracting  the  virulence  of  those, 
who  live  by  libelling  the  Sovereign  and  iiis  powers,  and  by  dis- 
.semiuating  the  seeds  of  rebcllitMi  among  an  ignorant  and  a  de- 
luded people.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  li)e  Noble 
Lord  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  his  Eastern  and  his  Irish 
friends,  docs  not  intend  an  oblique  satire  against  the  latter :  he 
has  told  us  in  his  former  poem  that  "  the  sun  cannot  smile  on 
the  deeds  jiis  children  have  done,"  we  are  assured  that  a  real  ; 
j)atriot  of  Ireland  will  not  thank  him  for  such  a  compaiison. 
We  admire  the  ingenious  and)iguily  of  the  CNpression  "  the 
Mrongs  of  your  own  comitry, '  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  it 
designates  those  which  she  has  received,  or  those  which  she  has 
inflicted. 

To  pass  from  such  a  dedication  to  the  poem  itself,  we  shall 
find  that  the  noble  Lord  has  notquiltv-^d  his  favourite  ground.  Siit 
has  laid  the  scene  of  his  poem,,  as  usu.il,  f-n  the  shores  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. 'J'he  optning  ol  the  pocui  discovers  a  groufe  of 
Pirates  on  the  sands  of  a  Greek  islaiid,  singing  a  sort  of  h}mn  in 
praise  of  their  wandering  and  adventurous  Ide. 

^'  No  dread  of  death, —  if  with  us  die  our  foes  — 
Save  that  it  seems  e'en  duller  than  repose  ; 
Come  v.hen  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
\Viien  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 
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Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay 
CHng  to  his  couch,  and  {iicken  yciars  away  ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath  ;  and  shake  his  palsied  headj 
Ours — the  tVesh  turf  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  faulters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  panp^ — one  bound — escapes  co;ntrouI. 
His  corse  may  boa'jfc  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loath'd  his  life,  may  gild  his  grave; 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead.'' 

We  know  not  how  far  the  Cio?  Qicotos  of  the  Greeks  or  ih^ 
tnta  vita/is  of  the  Latins  may  justify  the  expression  "  life   of 
Jife."     The  whole  passage  will  strongly  remind  the  reader  of  a 
magnificent  chorus  in  the  Caractacus  of  Mason,  where  the  Britonsj  , 
are  in  a  similar  manner  animated  by  a  personitication  of  Death. 

*'  Fear  not  now  the  fevers  fire, 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan 
Pangs  that  torture,  pains  that  tire, 

Bed-rid  age  with  feeble  moan ; 
These  domestic  terrors  wait 
Hourly  at  my  palace  gate, 
And  when  o'er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave, 
These  on  the  tyrant  king,  and  coward  slave 
Rush  with  vindictive  rage  and  drag  thein  to  their  grav&t 

No  my  Britons,  battle  slain. 

Rapture  gilds  your  parting  hour, 
I,  that  all  despotic  reign. 

Claim  but  there  a  moments  power. — " 

T'  e  horde  of  pirates  are  represented  as  acting  under  the  com-  , 
mand  of  a  silent  and  mysterious  chief,  who  is  a  stranger  to  their 
revelry,  secludes  himself  from  their  society,  and  appears  only  to 
conijuer  and  command.  '  As  they  loiter  on  the  shore,  a  sail  ap- 
pears, which  by  its  red  flag,  is  recognised  as  one  of  their  own  : 
Juan,  its  commander,  is  the  bearer  of  dispatches,  which  are  in- 
stantly referred  to  Conrad  their  chief. 

*'  Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  expressed  assent. 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
Jie  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
*'  These  letters,  chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy— 
"  Who  still  proclaims  our  sport,  or  peril  nigh ; 
"  Whate'er  his  tidjngs,  we  can  well  report 
"  Much  that'' — "  Peace,  peace  1" — He  cuts  their  prating  short. 
Wondering  they  turn— abashed — while  each  to  each, 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech  : 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 

—  •  But 
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But  this  as  if  he  guess'd — with  head  aside — 
Perchance  from  some  emotion — tk)ubt,  or  pride. 
He  read  the  scroll — "  My  tablet  Juan,  hark — 
**  Where  is  Gonsalvo  ?" 

"  In  the  anchored  bark.'' 
.*'  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear, 
"  Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare, 
"  Myself  tliis  enterprize  to  night  will  share." 
"Tonight,  Lord  Conrad?'' 

*'  Ay  at  set  of  sun, 
"  The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done, 
"  My  corslet — clouk — one  hour — and  we  are  gone.'*  '♦ 

After  having  given  the  necessary  orders  for  his  midnight  expe- 
dition, this  mail  of  mystery  leaves  for  a  while  his  wondering  fol- 
io wers,  and  seeks  the  chamber  of  Medora,  for  whom,  though 
every  other  feeling  of  humanity  had  been  rooted  out  from  his 
hi  art,  he  still  cherishes  the  warmest,  the  tenderest,  and  most  un- 
alterable affection.  As  he  approaches  the  poital,  he  hears  from 
the  lattice  a  song,  which,  though  given  in  its  full  proportion  of 
four  stanzas,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  lo  transcribe,  as  it 
is  a  dull  and  heavy  composition,  and  totally  unfit  for  music  ;  it 
would  defy  the  ingenuity  of  all  our  national  comj)osers  to  adapt 
it  to  any  sort  of  air.  The  complaint  of  Medora,  lamenting  the 
frequent  absence  of  her  Lord  on  expeditions  of  danger,  is  ex» 
pressed  with  much  s\\eetness  and  feeling. 

f 

"  Oh  !  many  a  night  on  this  l^Mne  couch  reclin'd, 

JMy  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing  d  the  v.-ind, 
And  deem  d  the  breath  that  fairtly  fann'd  thy  sail — ^^ 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  1-uder  gale  ; 
Tliougli  soft — it  seemed  tlie  low  prophetic  dirge 
That  mourned  the  floating  on  the  savage  surge  : 
Still  would  1  rise — to  roiise  tiie  beacons  lire, 
Lest  spies  less  true,  should  let  that  blaze  expire: 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came,  and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
*  Oh  !  liov/  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew 

And  da}'  broke  dreary  On  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gaz'd,  and  gaz'd  -  and  not  a  prow 
Vv" a;-;  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow! 
At  length  *lv/as  noon — ^^I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  "siglit — it  near'd — Alas  it  past !         • 
Another  came — Oh  God !  'twas  thine  at  last.'*' 

At  a  parting  scene  of  nmch  tenderness  the  canto  conclude^ 
with  a  spirited  description  of  the  embarkation.  The  second 
opens  wiili  a  festival  in  the  palace  of  the  Pacha  of  Corcn,  who 
is  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  Corsair  and  his  piratical  followers. 

In 
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In  the  midst  of  the  reveh  y  a  captive  Dervise  is  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  the  Pacha,  who  represents  himself  to  have  lately 
escaped  from  the  island  of  the  Corsair,  The  inteiligence  which 
be  professes  to  afford  of  the  state  of  the  island  is  scanty  and 
mysterious  :  when  a  sumptuous  banquet  is  placed  before  him, 
be  is  observed  to  abstain  from  salt,  and  being  questioned  as  to 
the  reason  of  his  abstinence,  he  urges  that  the  law  s  of  his  ordtr^r 
and  a  sacred  vow,  which  forbids  hini  to  break  bread,  except 
when  alone.  In  the  midst  of  succeeding  interrogatories  re- 
specting the  number  of  the  rovers,  a  blaze  of  tire  is  seen  re- 
flected from  the  bay,  the  Dervi.se  starts  up,  throws  oflt"  his  holy 
garments,  and  discovers  Conrad  in  complete  arnmur,  and  a  sabre 
in  his  hand.  He  bursts  from  the  guards  who  in  vain  endeavour 
to  arrest  his  progress :  he  blo^^s  his  bugle,  his  comrades  answer 
near,  they  meet,  "^rhe  city  as  well  as  the  galleys  are  inflames  : 
when  suddenly  the  cry  of  the  iemales  from  the  Haram  strikes 
i»pon  his  ear,  he  rushes  through  the  flames,  forces  ojjen  the  gates, 
and  from  the  various  blazing  apartments  Conrad  and  each  of  his 
companions  bear  off"  a  female  in  their  arms  ;  Guliiare,  the  queen 
of  the  Haram,  but  the  slave  of  Seyd,  is  preserved  by  Conrad 
himself.  During  diis  act  of  compassion,  the  forces  of  the  Pacha 
rally  and  regain  their  lost  ground ;  the  band  of  Conrad  is  sur- 
rounded by  their  enemies,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  perish 
by  the  sword ;  Conrad  alone,  though  seeking  death  amidst  the 
swords  of  his  opposers,  is  overwhelmed  by  nundjers,  and  though 
wounded  and  faint,  is  preserved  from  inunediate  destruction,  to 
imdergo  the  tortures  of  a  lingering  and  vindictive  execution. 
He  is  loaded  with  fetters  and  conveverl  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  a  lofty  tower,  there  to  reflect  in  solitude  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night  on  the  madness  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  anticipate 
the  agonies  of  liis  apj)roaching  death.  Amidst  the  conflict  of 
contending  passion  he  falls  asleep.  The  reader  will  naturally 
call  to  his  remembrance  the  sleep  of  Monmouth  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution,  so  feelingly  described  in  Fox's  history  of 
tliose  times. 

"  He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep — Ah  happy  if  in  death  ! 
He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  hira  grace  ? 
No — 'tis  an  earthly  form,  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed,  but  once  may  close  again. 

That 
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That  form  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 

And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 

With  shape  of  fairy  Ughtness — naked  foot 

That  shines  hke  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute — 

Through  guards  and  duunest  night  how  came  it  there? 

Ah,  rather  ask  what  \/oman  will  not  dare  ? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare!" 

lu  this  elegant  description  of  the  guardian  angel  of  his  hero, 
the  Noble  Lord  has  with  consummate  art,  kept  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  in  suspence,  as  to  her  name,  till  the  last  line,  which 
while  it  relieves  his  anxiety,  increases  his  interest  in  the  grateful 
Gulnare  :  ^*  Tu  Marcel/us  eris"  is  scarcely  a  more  exquisite  or 
touching  usage  of  the  same  beautifid  tigure.  Possessed  of  the 
Pacha's  signet,  she  had  passed  the  guards  and  approached  to 
offer  comfort  to  the  preserver  of  her  life  from  the  flames  of  the 
Haram.  She  confesses  to  him  her  coldness  and  indifference  to 
the  love  of  the  Pacha ;  but  promises  by  an  appearance  of  af- 
fection for  her  tyrant,  to  soften  his  heart  towards  his  wretched 
prisoner. 

The  third  canto  opens  with  the  return  of  the  lemnant  of  Con- 
rad's followers  from  their  disastrous  enterprize.  They  report  to 
^Medora  the  capture  of  her  Lord  ;  her  soul  is  subdued  with  the 
dreadful  tidings,  she  faints,  and  sinks  into  the  arms  of  her  matroia 
attendants.  This  part  of  the  tale  is  hurried  and  short,  the  ideas 
are  of  the  very  commonest  csist,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
beauty  of  expression  which  might  give  them  an  air  either  of 
rovelty  or  interest.  Li  the  meantime  Gulnare  entreats  the 
Pacha's  clemency  towards  his  prisoner,  on  the  score  of  poiic)% 
not  of  mercy :  his  jealousy  and  pride  take  the  alarm,  and  he  ac- 
cuses her  of  cherishing  a  guilty  passion  for  her  piesei  ver,  and 
concludes  his  reproaches  with  threats  of  vengeance  For  three  . 
days  Coniad  '^till  remains  in  anxious  suspeiu  e.  On  the  night 
of  the  tliird,  Gulnare  appears  with  a  poignard  in  her  hand,  which 
she  requires  him  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  sleeping  Pacha, 
the  guards^are  bribed,  and  a  galley  awaits  in  the  port  to  convey 
them  to  the' Pirate  Isle.  Conrad  with  true  piratical  casuistry 
refuses  the  office  of  a  midnight  assassin,  and  prays  that  (iulnare 
will  leave  him  to  his  fate.  A  scene  ensues  closely  resembling 
the  dialogue  between  Rolla  and  Elvira  in  the  tragedy  of  Pizarro, 
when  ilie  Peruviai'  hero  is  urged  by  the  eurus^ed  mistress  to  mur- 
der his  sleeping  enemy.  Guiuare  no  way  daunted  by  the  Cor- 
sair's refusal,  seizes  the  dag;j;er,  and  like  another  fortissima 
Tiindaridarum,  makes  her  way  to  the  Pacha.  The  Corsair 
follows  her  at  a  distance. 

"  Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freslmess  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He 
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He  reached  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleatn'd  the  last  star  of  night — the  clearing  sky- 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moves,  a  scarcely  closing  door 
Revealed  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  (igure  outward  past, 
Then  paus'd— ^and  turn'd — and  paus'd— 'tis  she  at  last !  , 
No  poignard  in  that  hand  — nor  sign  of  ill 
*'  Thanks  to  that  soft'ning  heart— she  could  not  kill !" 
Again  he  looked,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully, 
She  stopp'd— threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair- 
That  nearly  veil 'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair; 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
.  Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twat  but  a  spot : 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw — and  scarce  withstood-— 
Oh !  shght  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood !" 

Excepting  the  four  lines  beginning  *'  she  stopped  " — ^^  hich 
are  at  once  weak  and  nnintelligible,  a  more  delicate  and  chastened 
description  of  a  scene  of  blood  could  scarcely  have  been  framed. 
Lord  Byron  has  strictly  followed  tlie  Horatian  law,  that  these 
spectacles  of  horror  should  be  kept  back  from  view  ;  by  this  very 
concealment  and  niystery,  tl^.e  fancy  is  roused  and  animated  ;  and 
all  the  horror  which  the  poet  himself  would  impress,  is  created 
by  the  reader  in  his  own  imagination;,  without  its  attendant,  dis- 
gust, 'i'he  hand  of  a  master  is  contented  with  sketching  the  out- 
line alone  of  these  guilty  deeds,  while  the  clumsy  artist,  of  4 
secondary  order,  must  till  up  the  canvass  with  an  awkv^ard  at-' 
tempt  at  terrific  colouring. 

lifter  tlie  perpetration  of  this  nnndcr,  they  escape  fiom  the 
palace,  their  retreat  being  effected  by  the  treachery  of  the  guards; 
they  embark  on  board  the  galley  prepared  for  them,  and,  in  the 
course  of  their  flight,  they  fall  in  with  a  vessel  belonji;ing  to  tlixj 
piratical  liorde,  which  conveys  them  to  the  island.  Conrad 
leap^  on  shore,  hastily  ascends  the  path  which  leads  him  to  Me- 
dora's  turrtt — ail  is  silent — he  meets  a  female  form,  but  it  is  not 
!Mtdora. 

"  His  steps  the  chamber  gained — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — ^jet  foretold! 
He  turn'd  net — spoke  not — sunk  not — fixed  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook  : 
lie  gaz'd — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 


And  knov.— but  dare  not  own  we  gaze  in  vain  ! 


lu 
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In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death,  with  gentler  aspect,  withered  there ; 

And  the  cold  tiowers  her  colder  hand  contaiu'd, 

In  that  last  gasp,  as  tenderly  were  strain 'd, 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep. 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep  : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fring'd  her  lids  of  snow — 

And  veiled — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd  below — 

Oh !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might. 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  hght ! 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long,  last  eclipse. 

But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips. 

Yet — yet  they  seem,  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 

And  wish'd  repose,  but  only  for  a  while  ; 

]3ut  the  white  siiroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 

Long,  fair,  but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness, 

Which  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 

Escap'd  the  bafHed  wreath  that  strove  to  bind  ; 

These,  and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier — 

But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here.'' 

The  sixteen  first  lines  of  this  portraiture  are  pathetic,  becau«cr 
they  are  natural ;  every  image^  Nvhich  the  poet  has  created,  linds 
an  echo  in  the  breast  of  the  reader,  and  the  feelings  of  Conrad 
become  his  own.  The  subsequent  lines  are  too  strained  to  make 
any  deep  impression  upon  the  heart,  by  a  descent  into  fanciful 
minuteness^  lose  all  that  power  over  the  alfcction?,  which  gene- 
rijlity  alone,  on  such  an  occasion,  can  afford.  The  last  line  ex- 
hibits an  elegant  adoption  of  a  beautiful  Grrecisic,  ovoly  icri ; 
it  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  a  line  in  the  Alcestis,  of  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  simplicity,  where  Admetus  talis  upon  his 
dying  wife  to  look  upon  her  children, 

The  tale  concludes  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Conrad, 
whose  fate  the  reader  it  left  to  suppose.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
the  story,  w"hich  abounds  with  improbabilities  enough  to  startle, 
but  not  to  challenge,  the  belief.  How  Gulnare,  the  slave  of  a 
Turkish  Pacha,  should  find  eithGr  treasure  sufficient  to  bribe  a 
whole  body  of  guards,  or  how  he  should  find  guards  in  an  eastern 
country  suliiciently  pliable  to  receive,  it,  defies  our  conjecture. 
Hcrvv,  r)r  what  purpose,  Conrad  should  gain  adrnis.-ion  into  the 
Pachu's  palace,  disguised  as  a  Denise,  we  cannot  divine.  All 
these  everitd,  however,  are  within  the  verge  of  possibility;  of 
liieir  poetical  probability,  therefore,  we  have  no  great  reason  to 
complain.  S6me  ioformation  respecting  the  future  destiny  of 
•Gulnare,  on  whose  murderous  intrepidity  the  whole  history  turns, 
\Vould  have  perfected  the  tale;  we  oonclude,  however,  that  a 
.lu^dy  of  such  a  character  met  a  suitable  reward  for  her  services, 
«  and 
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and  consolation  for  her  sorrows,  in  the  arms  of  some  piratical 
cliief. 

Of  the  characters  in  the  tale,  but  few  observations  can  be 
made,  as  they  neither  surprise  us  by  their  originality,  nor  engage 
us  by  their  interest.  Of  the  soft,  the  gentle  Medora,  \\*e  see  but 
little  ;  and  thuugh  we  admire  the  lines  descriptive  of  her  death. 
Me  can  conceive  no  sufficient  reason  why  she  should  have  died. 
The  intrepid  gratitude  of  Gulnare  miglit  excite  our  admiration, 
were  it  not  stained  by  a  bloody  deed,  which,  as  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  story  are  concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  left 
undone.  If  we  can  suppose  that  the  guards  could  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  favour  their  nocturnal  escape,  the  Pacha  miglit 
have  slept  on,  unconscious  of  their  flight.  No  worthy  motive  of 
personal  revenge  is  assigned  to  justiiy  the  probability  of  such  a 
murder.  Gratuitous  ferocity  is  a  very  rare  ingredient  even  in  the 
most  savage  specimens  of  human  nature,  much  less  can  it  be 
supposed  fii  unison  with  those  nobler  feelings,  which  the  poet 
has  attributed  to  Gulnare.  Respecting  the  Corsair  himself,  tlie 
Noble  Lord  has,  in  his  Preface,  anticipated  those  remarks, 
\ihich  the  reader  would  probably  have  made,  on  the  character  of 
his  hero. 

.  "  With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages  more  perfect  and  ami- 
able, if  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  luive  been  sometimes  criticisetl,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  tiieir  deeds  and  qualities,  than  if 
ajl  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so — if  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy 
vanity  of  "  drawing  from  self."  The  pictures  are  probably  alike, 
since  they  were  unfavourable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are 
undeceived  ;  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little  interest  in  unde- 
ceiving.'' 

In  this  last  observation  of  the  Noble  TiOrd  we  perfectly  agree ; 
and,  as  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  we  can  only  declare,  that,  in 
whatever  fancies,  as  individuals,  we  might  be  inclined  to  indulge, 
in  our  public  capacity,  the  character  of  the  author  is  beyond  the 
iurisdiction  of  a  literary  tribunal.  VVjiere  he  professedly  speaks 
of  himself,  self  then  becomes  the  object  of  critical  hiquiry  ;  but 
even  then,  only  that  part  of  self  which  he  has  chosen  to  display 
for  the  amusement  or  the  discussion  of  the  world.  But  to  draw 
a  fancied  parallel  between  the  private  qualities  of  the  author,  and 
the  person  of  his  hero,  is  a  liberty  which  no  law  of  criticism  can 
justify,  nor  any  public  inquiry  demand.  With  respect,  therefore, 
to  the  resemblance  of  these  iictitious  personages  to  their  Noble 
Author,  we  have  no  concern  ;  but  on  their  resemblance  to  one 
another,  we  shall  venture  a  few  remarks.  The  Noble  Lord  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  a  very  contiacted  view  of  humaf  nature. 
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or,  at  least,  is  pleased  to  impart  ii  very  small  portion  of  his 
knowledge  either  for  the  aniu.sen)ent,  or  for  ilie  instruction  of  his 
readers.      He  seems  to  have   but  one  mould,  in  wliicli  all  his 
heroes  are  tai>t ;  and  but  one  species  of  the  iiduni  et  tnolle  latum, 
of  which  all  their  characters  are  formed.     In  fact,  though  di»tiu- 
guiblud  by  different  names,  his  hero  is  but  one ;  he  is  Childe 
IJaroid,  he  is  the  Giaour,  he  is  Selim,  he  is  Comad  :  'tis  "  Mungo 
here,  Mungo  there,  jMung<)  every  where."     Variety  is  a  just  de- 
mand made  upon  an  audior  by  the  public  taste,   which  is  soon 
palled  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
sentiments,  and  liic  same  strain  of  mawkish  identity.   The  Noble 
Lord  will  iind,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  even  the  unqualified  de- 
votion of  his  female  admirers  will  soon  be  worn  out  with  the 
etertial  repetition  of  the  same  querulous  villainy  and  misanthropic 
sensibility.      When  his  next  poem  appears,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his, vows  of  a  live  year  silence,  we  suspect  will  not  be  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time,  we  must  express  our  hope,  that  we  shall 
see  a  new  clraracter  in  a  new  dress;  the  Noble   Lord  has  an- 
swered every  end,  which  as  a  moralist  he  could  desire,  in  ex- 
posing the  weakness  and  the  folly  of  a  Quixotish  misanthrope, 
jtiouuted  upon  the  Rosinaiite  of  self-conceit,  aud  thus  sallying 
forth  to  attack  and  (as  he  may  fanc})  to  annihilate  the  whole 
hununi  race  :  let  him  now  present  us  with  a  portrait,  doubtless 
much  more  after  iiis  own  heart,  of  the  "  friend  of  human  kind," 
the  gentle,  the  generous,  and  the  biave  ;  his   readers   w ill  not 
be  displeased  with  ihe  variety,  his  friends  will  not  lauient  the 
cliange,  and  his  enemies  will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  charge 
upon  the  author  the  character  and  qualities  of  his  heio. 

Th.e  resen-'ilance,  intieed,  between  this  poem  and  the  Bride 
of  Abydos  is  so  strong,  that,  if  we  had  not  left  the  lovers  in  the 
arms  of  death,  we  should  have  recognized  our  old  acquaintance 
^?elim  more  lully  developed  in  Conrad,  and  the  imioceul  Zuleika 
rjpened  into  the  fuilliful  A'ledora.  The  scenery,  the  descriptions, 
the  sentiments,  would  have  contirmed  us  in  the  idea,  that  it  was 
a  continuation  of  the  former  tale.  From  various  passages  in  the 
poem  before  us,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  ideas 
and  expressions  of  the  author  were  almost  exhausted  on  his 
Turkish  ground ;  for  having  attentively  considered  the  style  and 
imagery  of  all  his  poems,  but  particularly  of  die  two  last,  we  see 
strong  symptoms  of  that  most  fatal  tendency  (which  is  the  con- 
stant characteristic  of  a  literary  consumption)  to  steal  from  him- 
self. "  The  single  flower  on  the  lock"  of  the  Corsairs  mind  \% 
clearly  an  echo  of  Zuleika's  "  .single  pale  rose."  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  eflect  of  recent  death  on  the  countenance,  the 
reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  sanje  ideas,  though  diti'erently  ap- 
plied^ in  "  the  Giaour ;"  in  single  expressions  and  images  the 

similitue 
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similitude  ttiay  he  still  closer  traced.  Change  of  scenery,  "^'ariety 
of  imagery,  and,  above  all,  novelty  in  character,  will  not  only 
recruit  the  exhausted  resources  of  mind  in  the  author,  but  will 
stimulate  the  satiated  languor  of  attention  in  the  reader. 

Of  the  versitication  of  this  poem  we  can  speak  with  more 
satisfaction,  it  is  generally  good,  but  still  betrays  the  same  care- 
less and  inelegant  asperities,  which  too  often  abomxl  in  poets  of 
the  present  day.  One  fault  appears  to  have  grown  upon  the 
Noble  Author  in  the  progress  of  his  muse,  we  mean  those  fre- 
quent omissions  of  the  necessary  conjunction,  which,  though  at 
certain  times  calculated  to  produce  the  most  striking  effect,  yet^ 
if  two  often  repeated,  lose  their  own  force,  and  betray  their  owh- 
aititice.  ^;f/.s  est  celure  aitcm,  is  a  maxim  which  can  no  where 
be  applied  with  so  much  truth,  as  to  the  criticism  of  poetry  ; 
and  there  are  few  figures,  a  repetition  of  which  should  be  so 
carefully  avoided,  as  these  aiavvlsra,  of  which  the  Noble  Lord  is 
so  fond. 

*'  Rise — fan — sustaui — till  life  returns  anew'* 
"  Meanwhile — long  anxious — weary — still — the  same'' 
"  It  fear'd  thee— thauk'd  thee — pitied— maddn'd—lov'd.'* 
*'  Wrong'd — spurn'd — revil'd-=^and  it  shall  be  aveng'd" 
"  They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — " 
*'  But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — remorse — " 
"  But  speechless  all,  dark,  deep,  and  unexpress'd :'' 
**  A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck — " 
*'  He  waits  not — looks  not— leaps  into  the  wave" 
■  "He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  I'ook,"' 

*'  In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart." 
•   .".Mount — grotto — cavern — valley  search'd  in  vain." 

Now  that  twelve  examples  of  this  figure,  iu  so  strong  a  point 
of  view,  sliould  occur  in  one  canto  only,  besides  hinumerable  in- 
stances of  smaller  importance,  does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  lirst  rule  of  taste  ;  of  a  rule  laid  down,  not  by  the  stop- 
watch.of  the  critic,  but  by  the  ear  of  the  reader.  Many  of  the 
ijjstances  which  we  have  cited,  when  taken  separately,  add  a  mosf 
beautiful  eti'ect  to  the  thoughts  which  they  express  ;  but  when 
repeated  so  o/ten,  within  so  small  a  compass,  the  figure  itself 
loses' all  its  power,  and  the  mysterious  dashes  all  their  impor- 
tance. We  nauch  wish  that  the  Noble  Lord  would  omit  these 
linear  conjunctions ;  and  resort  to  those  more  intelligible  con- 
nections which  language  and  grammar  afford. 

On  the  splendid  passages  which  occur  out  of  the  narrative,  we- 
can  select  one,  which  stands  most  deservedly  high  in  the  public 
estimation;  it  appeared  originally,  as  we  are  informed,  in  a 
poem,  a  very  few  copie*  of  which  were  printed  only,  not  pul)- 
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lished ;  to  most  of  our  readers,  therefore,  it  will  have  the  charm 
of  novelty.  The  remainder  of  the  suppressed  poem  was  origi- 
nally dedicated,  as  wc  believe,  to  the  anm;-ement  of  Lord  Eigia  ; 
but,  as  parts  were  considered  as  too  entertaining  to  meet  triiher 
his  Lordship's  or  the  public  eye,  it  was  wisely  and  timely  with- 


drawn. 


"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Mcrea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^gina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 
The  God  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  ling'ring  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  pui-pled  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints  along  their  summits  driv'u, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heav'n ; 
Till  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep.'* 

We  should  be  sorry  to  descend  to  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  trifling  errors  of  this  majestic  picture ;  it  is  a  perfect  Claude , 
and,  like  the  works  of  that  great  master,  unites  the  elegance  and 
feeling  of  real  taste  with  the  animated  glow  of  natural  colouring. 
The  succeeding  apostrophe  to  Socrates  is  well  conceived,  but  the 
description  is  too  laboured  and  long. 

"  On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When — Athens,  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray; 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  latest  day  I 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  ou  the  hill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still  ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dves : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seeni'd  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Thocbus  never  frown'd  before, 
But,  e'er  he  sunk  beneath  Cithaeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quati 'd — the  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  him,  who  scorn'd  to  live  and  fly, 
Who  liv'd  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  !" 

For  the  character  of  Socrates  we  profess  the  most  unfeigned 
veneration ;    he  was  the  brightest  luminary,  which  ever  shone 

U  forth 
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forth  ill  the  heathen  world,  as  a  pohtician,  as  a  philosopher,  as  Jt 
moralist.  His  penetrating  mind,  which  pierced  deep  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  human  naturey  and,  whilst  it  overthrew  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  popular  superstition,  disclosed  the  barrenness  of 
all  our  unassisted  speculations  on  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and 
the  mora!  government  of  the  Deity,  saw  and  confessed  its  own 
natural, vveakness,  and  expressed  its  ardent  desire  for  some  more 
than  mortal  mespenfier  of  truth  and  lislit  divine.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Alcibiades  11.  he  declares  to  his  pupil,  "  that  he 
must  of  necsssitv  wait,  till  some  oire  shall  discover  by  what  rules 
his  duty  towards' God  and  man  Js  to  be  directed."  To  which 
Alcibia'des  repfies,  "  When  will  that  time  arrive,  O  Socrates, 
and  who  is  he  who  will  instruct  mer"  To  which  Socrates  an- 
swers, *^  He  it  is,  under  whose  care  you  live.  But  it  appears  to 
me,  as  Honier  describes  Minerva  to  have  removed  the  mist  from 
the  eyes  of  Diomed,  that  he  mij^ht  cleaily  distinguish  botli  God 
and  man,  so  you  also  stand  m  need  of  some  one  who  shall 
hrst  remove  the  mist  from  yoiu-  eyes,  and  then  advance  those 
rules,  by  which  you  may  distinguish  good  and  evil,  for  now'  you 
appear  to  me  unable." — That  heavenly  teacher  has  at  last  ap- 
peared, aix!  has  revealed  to  man  the  knowledge  both  of  himself 
and  of  God.  Could  that  great  master  of  the  human  mind  have 
seen  that  light,  which  he  so  anxiously  panted  after,  he  would  not 
iiave  closed  his  eyes  against  its  cheering  ray,  nor  have  sat  brood- 
iwi  in  the  darkness  of  sullen  and  conceited  ignorance.  Much  as 
we  venerate  tiiis  sage  of  antiquity,  we  cannot  quite  assent  to  the 
bpinion  of  the  Noble  Lord,  "  That  he  liv'd  and  died,  as  none 
can  live  and  die."  As  we  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  flourish 
of  poetical  amplification,  but  as  we  give  the  Noble  Lord  full 
credit  for  meaning  w hat  he  says,  we  shall  veiUure  to  asscit,  that 
there  are  a  few  old  fashioned  people  in  the  world,  called  Chris- 
tians, whose  death-bed  we  should  prefer  even  to  the  last  moments 
of  Socrates.  As  such  scenes  are  probably  as  much  unknown  to  the 
Noble  Lord,  as  the  books  which  describe  them,  we  shall  venture 
to  present  him  with  a  relation  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Hooker,  between  which  and  the  death  of  Socrates  he  may,  if  he 
rhoo^jcs,  draw  a  parallel.  These  were  the  last  words  of  the 
autlior  of  ihe  Ecckaiaslical  Polilij. 

"  '  I  have  lived  to  see  that  tins  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations .; 
.and  I  iiave  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort 
for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  up  my  account  with  God,  which  1 
nou'  apprehend  to  be  near.  And  though  1  have,  by  his  grace, 
loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  tovv^ard  him  and  towards  ali 
oien,  y^t,  if  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
^gne  amiss,  who  can  abide  it ;  and  therefore  where  I  liave  failed. 

Lord, 
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Lord,  shew  mercj^  upon  me,  for  I  plead  not  my  rightcousncs?,  biit 
the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness,  through  hi^  merits,  w  ho  died 
to  purchase  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe  thee  a 
death,  O  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine  o\v  n  time  ; 
I  submit  to  it.  Let  not  siine,  O  Lord,  but  thy  will  be  done  !  God 
hath  heard  my  daily  petitions,  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
he  is  at  peace  with  me.  From  such  blessed  assurance,  I  feel  that 
inward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  gwe,  nor  take  from  me. 
My  conscience  beareth  me  this  witness,  and  this  witness  makes  the 
thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I  could  wish  to  live  and  to  do  the  Church 
more  service,  but  I  cannot  hope  it,  for  my  days  are  past  as  a  shadow 
that  returns  not.' — More,  says  his  Biographer,  he  vrould  have 
spoken,  but  his  spirits  failed  him,  and  after  a  short  conflict  between 
Katurc  and  death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath,-  and 
so  be  fell  asleep — and  now  he  seems  to  rest  like  Lazarus  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  Let  me  now  draw  his  curtain,  till,  with  the  most 
glorious  company  of  the  patriarclis  and  apostles,  and  the  most 
noble  army  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  this  most  learned,  most 
humble,  and  most  holy  nian  shall  also  awake  to  receive  an  eternal 
tranquillity,  and  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  glory,  than  common 
Christians  shall  be  partakers  of." 

Such  is  the  death-bed  of  a  Christian,  and  we  caa  assure  the 
Nobie  Lord  that  such  scenes  are  by  no  means  rare,  allhough  to 
some  ears  the  jest  of  Socrates,  on  the  sacrihce  of  a  cock  to 
iE' culapius,  may  appear  more  animated  ;  of  one  thing-,  liowever, 
we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  Socrates  had  lived  iu 
the  Christian  instead  of  the  Heathen  world,  Socrates  would  have 
died  a  very  different  death. 

We  know  not  how  far  oiu*  readers  will  pardon  us  for  this  long 
digression  ;  whatever  the  offence  may  be,  part  of  it  will  fall  on 
the  late  amiable  Bishop  Rome,  wlio  has  cited  this  beautiful 
sketch  of  a  Christian  death,  as  a  contrast  to  the  last  hours  of  aa 
affected  and  i»n  acrimonious  infidel.  We  shall  be  liapjw  iu  taking 
Our  leave  of  the  Corsair,  t©  cite  a  passage  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  feeling  and  to  the  hcai  t  even  of  a'CIiristian  moralist, 

"  Oh  !  too  convincing,  dangerously  dear, 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tei^r. 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  caii  wield. 
To  s^ve — subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield — 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs,  and  wisdom  errs. 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  tliat  grief  of  hers ! 
What  lost  a  world  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 
By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own,  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe !" 

US  To 
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To  sum  np  the  general  character  of  the  poem  herore  us^.  we 
may  fairly  say,  that  if  it  has  fewer  faults,  it  ha?  also  less  splendid 
beauties  than  its  sister  tale;  if  it  is  more  perfect  and  sustained  as 
a  v\hole,  it  is  less  strikhig  in  particular  parts  ;  if  it  displays  more 
discrimina  ior.  and  art,  it  exhibits  less  fancy  and  originality  than 
the  Bride  of  Ahydos.  Whether  t!ie  Noble  Author  tmII  have 
materially  encreased  that  reputation,  Mhich  outlives  the  idle  burst 
of  popular  applause,  by  this  publication,  is  to  us  a  doubtful  and 
miceitain  point.  More  reading  both  in  books  and  men,  and  less 
MTiting,  would  be  the  course  recomm ended  to  the  Noble  Lord 
by  those  m  ho  feel  a  real  interest  in  liis  reputation  as  a  poet,  and 
his  character  as  a  man. 

In  offering  these  remarks  on  the  poem  before  us,  we  trust  that 
we  have  discharged  our  duty  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  public 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice.  And  heie  we  earnestly 
wish  that  our  office  could  have  terminated,  and  that  we  could 
have  been  spared  the  unpleasant  task  of  reading  the  remaining 
poems,  and  the  still  more  painful  necessity  of  presenting  them  in 
all  their  dark  deformity  to  the  public  view.  The  facts  attending 
their  publication  aie  somewhat  curious ;  a  few  copies  of  the  Cor- 
sair, as  we  understand,  appeared  with  these  poems  at  their  con- 
chisiou ;  the  sheet  was  afterwards  cancelled,  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  a  month  afterwards  that  they  reappeared,  and  resumed  their 
original  situation  at  the  termmation  of  ihe  tale  ;  and  are  now  to 
be  procured  either  separately  or  attached  to  the.whole.  V/ithout 
presumhig  to  enter  into  all  the  reasons  of  this  harlequinade,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  review  of  the  poems  themselves,  and 
with  expressing  our  regret  at  any  cause  which  should  have  ex- 
posed them  to  general  inspection. 

The  iirst  was  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  date  affixed^ 
in  March  1812,  and  is  inscribed  Jo  a  lady  zveeping. 

'*  Weep,  daughter  of  a  Royal  line, 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  Realm's  decay  i 
Ah,  happy!  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  Father's  fault  away. 

"  Weep — for  those  tears  are  virtue's  tears^ 

Auspicious  to  these  suffering  Isles ; 
And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles!'* 

Now,   although  no  name  is  actually  expressed,  tlie  imiefida 
is  too  clear  to  be  mismiderstood.     The  circumstance  which  gave 
rist  to  this  political  squib  was,  we  believe,  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, aud  a  '^v^eak  invention  of  the  enemy  ;"  of  those,  froiii 
-whose  insolent  ambition  and  overwhelming  domination  the  Eng- 
lish 
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lis'h  people  were  at  that  time,  by  the  firmness  and  resolution  vf 
their  prince,  mot  providentially  relieved. 

"^I'hose  vehicles  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  the  Sunday  papers, 
had  runj;  all  their  libellous  changes  on  this  anecdote  two  years 
since,  and  n<3\v  the  noble  Lord  brmgs  up  Ins  corp.^  de  reserve; 
we  feel  no  doubt  that  they  will  rejoice  in  such  ;ui  ally,  and  may 
even  employ  him  as  an  auxiliary  in  their  service,  aiid  we  must  al- 
low that  sucii  a  pen  will  do  no  discredit  to  their  cause.  The 
iiext  bagatelle  of  this  sort  which  he  maybe  incliiKjd  to  usher  inio 
the  world  under  the  pompous  title  of  "  a  poem,"  should  be  ra- 
flier  more  novel  in  its  subject  and  clear  in  its  application,  other- 
wise he  cannot  in  any  reason  hope  lor  a  pioseciition.  We^must, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  for  *'  these 
suffering  i^les,"  and  congratidale  our  country  on  tlio  possession  t»t 
so  sympathetic  a  son.  When  the  noble  Lord  has  sh^d  a  sufficient 
ininiber  of  tears  on  the  decay  and  the  miseries  of  his  native  land, 
let  him  turn  his  eyes  for  relief  to  that  publication,  which  so 
forcibly  pourtr:jy5  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  once  happv 
inhabitants  of  Leipsic  and  Saxony,  the  dt^vastations  of  uar,  the 
horrors  of  cold  and  famine  ;  these  are  the  laaym^  rerun  ;  if  the 
dignity  of  a  poetical  Phildsopke  can  descend  to  these  degrading 
fcati^resof  mortality,  perhaps  in  these  he  may  tind  a  more  proper 
object  for  his  lamentations;  his  country  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  transfer  of  his  tears — she  can  spare  his  pity. 

The  next  copy  of  verses  which  claims  our  notice,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  As  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  this  nwst  exquisite  specimen  of  pathos  and  feeling, 
we  shall  transcribe  it  entire. 

"  When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
URknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth  ; 
The  sculptor  s  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen 
Not  nhathe  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  ; 
Bui  the  poor  dog,  in  lire  the  hrmest  frienci, 
The  ficst  to  welcome,  foremo;-t  to  defend  ; 
^■"110$;;  h(Hiest  lieart  is  still  his  muster's  own, 
W)io  labours,  tights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone,^ 
Unlionoured  falls,  unnoticed  all  its  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soal  he  held  on  earth  ; 
While  mm^  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oil,  man  I  rhou  feeble  tenant  of  an  iiour, 
JL)ebas'd  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust> 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy 
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Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  and  tliy  v.  ords  deceit! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name,  < 

Each  kindred  brute,  would  bid  thee  blush  for  shame*. 
Ye,  who  perch-ance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honours  none'  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  mark  a  fi-iend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
.1  never  knew  but  one  ;  and  here  he  lies." 

Neiutead  Abbey,  Oct.  30,  1803. 

ILxit  Diogenes  trundling  lii^  tub  in  a  most  pathetic  passion. — ' 
We  could  only  wish  that  when  the  philcsopher  puts  out  his  dark 
lanlhorn  upon  finding  a  Newfoundland  dog,  that  he  vVould  not 
create  such  a  stench  with  his  expiring  link.  As  we  are  always 
desirous  of  uniting  the  sister  arts,  we  should  recommend  a  vig- 
Iiette  over  these  couplets,  such  as  we  remember  once  to  have 
seen  from  the  pencil  of  the  inimitable  Gilray;  a  wretched,  sullen, 
miserable  figure  weeping  over  a  dead  sparrow  Iving  in  its  hand, 
and  trampling  with  ils  foot  upon  atruiikless  human  head. 

The  noble  Lord  can  no  longer  complaiii  of  misrenresentatior^ 
oil  the  part  of  his  enemies,  or  of  the  appropriation  of  his  hero's 
characters  to  his   oun.     Let   it  be  reinemheied,  that  it  is  not 
Childe  Harold,  nor  the  Giaour,  nor  Conrad  v\  ho  •■jpeaks,  but  Lord 
Byron.     Nor  are  these  the  hasty  elfusions  of  an  angry  or  a  sple- 
netic moment,  but  the  calm,  temperate,  and  avowed  offspring  of 
cool  and   protracted  deliberation-     More  than   live    years   have 
passed  over   th«ir  being,  and  yet   iheytxist,   but  whether  to  the 
glory  or  to  th.e  disgrace  of  their  noble  author,  we  call  not  upon 
his  own  feelings  as  a  man,  for  iiihility  is  no  testimony,  ])ut  upoi) 
human  nature  to  decide.     Yet  we  are  told  that  h'lsj'iiiiids  are 
not  displeatred  with  the  compliment,  that  they  entertain  no  sense 
of  degradation,  that  they  harbour  no  thoughts  of  revenge.     This 
amiable  conduct  rcHects  more  honour  upon  their  hearts,  than  cre- 
jJit  on  their  uhderslandings  ;  but  long  use  may  perhaps  have  re- 
conciled lUem  to  these  little  eccentricities  of  genius;  and  they  may 
consent  to  n  aiiitain  the  same  place  in  the  alitctions  of  his  Loid- 
>ship,  ^s  a  tame  viper ;  far  below  the  veriest  cur  in  his  Lordship's 
kennel  thes  must  all  sink.      Yet  the  noble  Lord,  in   his  Dedica- 
tion, call^  u[  ,.n  Mr.  Moore  as  his  Jnetid.     We  know  not  how 
far  that  geutlcman  may  feel  honoured  by  the  appellation,  nor  in 
what  part  of  the  scale  below  the  Newfoundland  dog  his  modesty 
may  rank   himseif.     Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  many  pretty 
amatory  poems,  rerhaps  he  may  particularly  relish  the  flattering 
thstinclion  contained  in  the  following  couplet, 

"  Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  and  thy  wordiS  deceit," 
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But  we,  who  have  not  the  honour  of  being  called  hU  friends, 
hut  are  only  partakers  of  the  same  nature  wilh  himself,  are  desi- 
rous of  knt)\viiig  by  what  law  our  common   kind  stands  condemr- 
lied  at  the  tribunal  of  his   Lordship,  or  by  wiiat  authority  that 
tribunal  is  founded.     We  know  llie  law  of  reason,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  testimony  of  experience,  we  bow  to  the  authority  of 
Kevelation ;  but  it  is  m  vain  that  we  look  to  all  these  sources  of 
liuman  judgment  for   the  result   of   his    Lordship's  judgment. 
Reason  would  teach  us  that  he  whose  heart  has  never  known  the 
•warmth  of  a  generous  feeling,  can  distingoish  its  existence  in  ano- 
■ther  no  better,  than  he,  who  is  devoid  of  light,  can  form  -au  ojh- 
nion  on  the  prop^erlies  of  colour.     Experience  would  inform  us 
liow  i'allacious  is  that  judgment  of  a  whole,  which  is  formed  o,ii 
the  appearance  <tf  a  single  object ;  and  Revelation  will  cry  a'loud 
*'  lilem  (jus  vocal  is  animani,  pro  quo  C/iristns  iion  dcdignatus- 
est  mori  T' — But  it  is  not  the  decision  alone  which  we  would  con- 
trovert, but  to  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  also  we  would  rai«e  a 
few  objections.     We  can  assign  no  possible  reason  which  coulcj 
justify  Lord  Byron  in  branding  the  w  hole  human  race  as  a  "  de- 
graded mass  of  animated  dust."     We  suppose  that  he  cannot  ex- 
empt himself  from  this  wide  and  sweeping  reproach,  as   we  can 
discover  in  him  no  quality  which  places  him  above  the  coinmoa 
lot  of  mortality. 

The  noble   Lord  is  a  very  good  poet  of  the  second  or  third 
order;  he  is  sometimes  pretty,  occasionally  pathetic,  not  always 
intelligible.     Some  oi  his  admirers  may  call  hi^n   powerful,  but 
principally  those,  who  mistake  the  venom  of  the  dart  for  the  vi- 
gour of  the  arm  which  hurls  it.     His  prose  is  Hippant  and  auk- 
ward,  as  far  at  least  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  i\\e.  very  few 
specimens  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  public  eye  in  the  shape 
of  notes  and  dedications,  and  beyond  these  the  world  knows  no 
more  of  his  Lordsiiip,  than  his  Lorddiip  does  of  the  w  orld  ;  and 
we  can   really   discover  in  these  none  of  that  elherial  fire  of 
genius,  which  could  raise  him  so  far  above  the  sphere  ©f  his  felr- 
low  mortals,  as  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  whole  race  of 
mankind.     Had  he  been  endowed  with  such  high  attributes  of 
Blind,  he  might  have  wept  over  the  follies  of  this  frail  state,  but 
his  tears  would  have  been  such  as  angels  weep,  dropping  "  like 
Kiedicinal  gums"  to  heal  the  rankling  wound,  not  like  drops  of 
venom,  to  irritate  and  intlame  the  iiijured  surface.     iSlen  in  ge- 
neral seem  to  be  ignorant,  how  small  a  share  of  discrimination  is 
ijecessary  to  discover  abuses,  and  how  little  wit   is  required  to 
magnify  and  expose  them ;  but  to  penetrate  into  the  real  nature 
of  things  around  us  demands  a  strength  of  intellect  rarely  found 
■  in  the  sullen  and  conceited  satirist ;  true  wisdom  is  shewn  by  its 
Istiowledge  of  the  use  of  tilings,  just  as  idle  and  impotent  sarcasiu 
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subsists  by  deriding  their  abuses.  But  however  low  we  should 
rank  the  understanding,  we  should  form  a  still  worse  opinion  of 
the  heart  of  that  man,  who  can  feast  with  a  rancorous  and  malig- 
nant rapture  upon  the  infirmities  of  human  nature^  who  widi  a 
curious  felicity  can  drag  every  latent  passion  from  its  retreat ;  who 
can  feel  a  strar.ge  and  unnatural  pleasure  in  exposing  the  defor- 
mity of  those  furies  of  tlie  mind^  w  ho  seem  ashamed  to  shew  their 
hideous  form,  and  ni  a  sort  of  savage  compassion  to  man^  seek  to 
bury  themsehes  in  darkuess  and  obscurity. 


Art.  V.     Remarks   upon  the   Sijstemntkal  Classification  of 
Manuscript;  adopted  bij  GriesbacJt,  <Sfc. 

(  Continued  from  p,  190,.) 

■t>Y  an  analysis  of  the  texts  of  different  manuscripts,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  distribute  them  into  dilierent  classes  according  to 
the  coincidences  of  their  peculiar  readings.  But  we  are  thus 
afforded  no  means  of  determining  which  of  those  various  read- 
ings existed  in  the  sacred  text,  as  dictated  by  the  inspired 
writers.  The  difficulty  whici)  originates  trom  hence  naturally 
suggested  the  expediency  of  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  early 
divines,  and  to  the  versions  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  order  to 
ascertain  upon  their  authority,  the  probable  state  of  the  text  at 
an  early  pel  iod.  For  this  purpose  a  choice  has  been  made  of 
Origen,  and  an  afhnity  traced  between  his  quotations  and  the 
readings  of  a  peculiar  class  of  manuscripts  ;  which  readings  as 
confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  eastern  and  western  ver- 
sions, were  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  evidence,  in  this  united 
testimony,  of  their  having  formed  a  part  of  the  original  text  of 
Scripture. 

Our  objections  to  this  method  of  investigating  the  genuine 
texts  of  Scripture,  have  Jieen  stated  at  large  m  our  last  number. 
It  was  then  our  object  to  trace  the  coincidences  on  which  this 
mode  of  clas:iification  is  founded  to  a  comparatively  recent  source ; 
and  to  refer  them  to  the  first  edition  of  the  sacred  text  revised  by 
Eusebius,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eujperor 
Conslantine. 

The  peculiar  objections  lying  against  an  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen  were  then  generally  specified.  Nor  can  an  ap- 
peal be  admitted  to  that  of  any  of  the  Christian  fathers.  Their 
collected  te.".tin»ony,  though  highly  calculated  to  establish  the 
doctjinal  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,    is  wholly  inadequate  to 
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-determiuc  its  literal  purity.  This  is  an  assumption,  from  which 
jtio  one  will  iiiid  it  secure  to  dissent,  wljo  is,  liowevci  sliuiitly, 
acquaiule.d  wit'i  iheu- mode  of  quotation*.  But  if  any  person 
is  still  sceptical  on  this  poiiit,  let  hiui  review  the  slate  of  llie  text 
as  preserved  in  their  quotations,  and  extracted  from  their  works, 
iby  Dr.  Mill  in  his  elaborate  Prolegomena  f;  and  if  be  yet  fails 
of  conviction,  let  him  examine  tlie  peculiar  readings  ot  Origeu 
and  Ctuysostom,  who  of  all  the  ancjenls  are  most  entitled  to 
attention,  as  their  testimony  has  been  collected  by  M.  Mattlia^, 
in  the  notes  .of  his  Greek  Testameul  J.  The  fact  is,  they  were 
so  coubtanily  exercised  in  the  Scriptures,  which  they  had  nearly 
.committed  to  memory,  that  they  quote,  not  by  reference,  but 
from  recollection.  However  scrupulously,  of  course,  they  ad- 
here to  the  sense  of  the  text,  they  freqm  ntly  desert  its  letter. 
As  they  constantly  quote  by  accomn.odation.  and  in  exiiana- 
fion;  as  they  frequently  complete  th.eir  expositions,  by  coimect- 
jn;^  ditierent  pans  of  Scripture,  which  do  not  succeed  in  the  or" 
tier  of  tlie  context ;  they  necessarily  deviate  from  its  exact 
Bhra.^eologv  ^.  I'hese  and  other  justiiiable  liberties  .vhich  ihey 
have  taken  with  the  sacred  text,  as  having  been  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining its  sense,  not  in  preserving  its  readings,  consequenily 
render  their  testimony  of  little  further  u.se,  than,  as  we  have  al- 
ready staled,  to  establish  its  doctrinal  integrity. 

Deprived  of  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  divines,  our  •  Ia«t 
appeal  lies  to  the  primitive  translations.  But  few  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  authority  to  entitle  them  to  any  attention  in  deciding 
th.e  oiatter  at  issue.  V>  idi  (he  exception  of  tlie  old  Jtahc  ver- 
sion, they  are  destitute  of  the  external  evidence,  which  arises 
from  the  testimony  of  those  early  divines,  who  might  have  ap 
pealed  to  them  in  their  theological  writings.  Nor  are  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  much  iu  favour  of  their  antiquity.  The 
Macedonian  conquests  had  rendered  the  original  language  of  the 


■*^  Vid.  Croii  Observ.  ia   Nov.  Test.    cap.  xviii. — xxviii.  p.  iiJi, 

S?q. 

f  Vid.  Mill.  Prolog.  Nov.  Test.  n.  368.  seq.  ed.  Kust. 

+  Mattbaji  Nov.  Test.  Tom.  I.  p.  ^S,  ed.  Kig.  In  his  locis  ergo 
prEEferatur  auctoritas  Codicum  Gra2Corum  Novi  Testanienti  lec- 
tionibus  Sanctorum  Patrura.  Eadem  est  ratio  varianLium  Iccti- 
onum,  qua-  in  Origine,  Chrysostonio,  et  allis  reperiuntur.  Nee 
enim  isti  Patres  ita  diligentes  erant  in  laudandis  et  txplicandis  lit- 
!t»ris  sacris,  ut  nunc  sunt  critici,  ac  facilius  etiam  qua«i  nos,  cum 
Graeci  essent,  vocabula  similia  inter  se  permutabant.  Hand  raro 
etiam  Graecitatcm  secuti,  neglexerunt  verba  contextus  bacri. 
Conf.  not.  in  Matt.  xxi.  10.  p.  3128,  &c. 

^  See  Ctcius;uid  Matthaej,  ut  supr. 
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New  Testament^  so  general  tlirougliout  the  east*;  tliat  the  ab* 
sohite  necessity  of  a  Syriac  and  Coptic  version  was  not  in)nie- 
diately  experienced  in  the  countries  where  those  languages  were 
spoken.  And  if  we  except  those  versions  there  are  none  which 
can  support  any  pretensions  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The  Ethi- 
opic  possesses  the  fairest  claims  ;  but  if  we  must  admit  it  to 
have  been  more  than  corrected  from  the  Greek,  it  must  have 
been  made  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  appears  from 
the  time  at  which  Cinistianity  was  established  in  Ethiopia. 
With  respect  to  the  Syriac  and  Coptic,  which  have  those  strong 
presumptions  against  their  antiquity,  that  have  been  already 
suggested  ;  the  antiquitv  of  the  latter  is  confessedly  of  the  most 
suspicious  kind,  as  it  is  accommodated  with  the  sections  and  ca- 
nons of  Eusebius  f.  The  pretensions  of  the  Syriac  are  scarcely 
less  equivocal.  As  it  is  composed  in  different  st}les,  and  was 
thus  possibly  made  at  different  periods,  the  probabilities 
are,  that  the  more  antient  part  of  the  version  was  retouch- 
ed, when  the  translation  was  completed.  The  bare  pro- 
bability of  this  circumstance,  corroborated  by  the  want  of  posi- 
tive evidence  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  this  version,  des- 
troys its  authority  as  a  testimony  to  which  we  may  appeal  in 
determining  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture. 

The  little  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  derived  on  this  subject 
from  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions,  has  entitled  the  Saludic 
to  a  proportionable  degree  of  respect.  In  support  of  the  re- 
mote antiquity  of  this  version,  which  is  written  in  that  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Coptic  which  is  jpoken  in  Upper  -Egypt,  a  work 
has  been  cited,  in  which  it  is  principally  preserved,  and 
which  as  ascribed  to  the  heretic  Valentinus,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  century,  ncH:essariIy  supports  its  pretensions  to  at 
least  an  equal  antiquity  %.  To  the  species  of  evidence  on 
which  this  work  thus  recommends  itself  as  antient,  we  have 
nuich  to  object,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  particu- 
larize. It  is  sufficient  to  state  at  present,  that  Valentinus, 
who  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary  qualifications,  wrote  in  Greek  §, 
which  was  in  his  age  the  learned  language  of  Egypt;  and 
adopted  most  of  his  peculiar  tenets  from  the  mythology  of  He- 
siod,  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  [I.     Admitting  all  that  can  be 


*S.  Hieron,  Praef.  in  Com.  ad  Gal.  Tom.  VI.  p.  ISi.c.  Unum 
est  quod  interimus— Galatas,  excepto  Ser?Howe  Gr^co,  quo  omnis 
Oriens  hquitury  propriam  linguara  eandem  pene  habere,  quain 
Treviros,  &c. 

f  Vid.  Wetsten.  Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Sect.  i.  ^  11.  p.  6. 

i  See  Dr.  Marsh's  Michael.  Vol.11.  P.  II.  p.  591.  n.  (2.) 

§  Vid.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  User.  num.  xxxi,  p.  IG-i.  b. 

I  Id.  ibid.  „  *  ^ 
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claim!  d  for  this  work,  that  it  was   really  composed  by  the  early 
huctic-  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  ot  which,  however,  we   are    far 
front  certain  ;  it  is  thus  only  probable  that  it  is   but   a   tran-ila- 
tion,  and  of  course,  for  any  thing  we  can  decide,  one  of  a  very 
receiU  period.     In  this  form  it  is   its   prol)abie,  as  the  contrary, 
that  it  iucorporatcs  in  its  text  a  version  of  th.e  New  Testanjent 
which  has  been  nuide  in  the  fourth  century,  instead  ot   the   .se- 
cond.    And  we  could  urge  many  weighty  reasons  to  ))rove,  that 
the  former  was.  the  period  which  produced  this  translation;  se- 
veral learned  aiid  pious   persons  having  been  at  that  time  exiled 
in  the  1  liebais  '*,  who  brought  into  Europe  the   first    of   thofe 
inanusciipts  from  which  tho^e  termed  the  Clermont,    the    St. 
Germain,  and  others,  have  been  copied,    which    resemble   the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Sahidic  veision,    not  merely   in  their 
form,  but  in  tlieir  peculiar  readings.     The  general  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  we  again  repeat,  renders  it   liigldy  im- 
probable, that  this  version  should  be  ascribed  to  a  much  higher 
period.     And  the  version  itself,  as  abounding  with  Greek  terms, 
contains  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  fact,  by  proving  the  gene- 
ral prevaleiice  of  that  language  in  the  Thebais.     It  was  the  for- 
pier  circunjstance  whichseemir.gly  determined  the  inspired  writers 
in  the  dioice  which  they  made  of  tlsat  language,  as  the  medium 
lhroUg,h  which  th.e  sacred  canon  was  to   be  published.     It  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  are  to  attribute  the    republication   of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  Greek  under  the   Ptolemies;  and  we 
consequently  iind,     in  the   apostolical   age,      that   the    Greek 
transiafion  had  nearly  superseded  the  oriental  original. 

The  matter  under  discussion  is  thus  reduced  within  a  narrow 
compass.  Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  primitive  divines, 
and  of  the  oriental  versions,  in  ascea-taining  the  original  text  of 
Scripture,  our  lasi  depeiidence  is  rested  on  the  old  Italic  transla- 
tion. HtMC,  however,  it  may  be  as  securely  as  naturally  placed. 
The  Scriptures  were  not  less  committed  to  the  keeping  uf  the 
jLatin  than  the  Greek  church,  as  the  witnesses  of  its  authenticity, 
and  the  guardians  of  its  parity  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  tho^e  lan- 
guages was  nearly  commensurate  with  the  Roman  and  Macedo- 
nian conijuests.  The  former  church  possessed  a  translation, 
which,  as  generally  quoted  by  the  Latin  fathers  previously  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  was  consequently  made  previously  to  the  alte- 
rations of  tiie  original  under  Constantine.  This  tran:5lation  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  hteral  fidelity  -f,  and  we  have  this  secu- 

*  Vid.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  cap.  v.  p.  177,  1.  2.  bo- 
zom.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xii.  p.  197.  I.  4^1.  Theod.  Hist. 
Lccles.  Lib  HI.  cap.  iv.  p.  125. 1.  29. 

f  Vid.  S.  August.  De  Doctrin,  Christ.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xv.  ToiU. 
J.lh  p.  27.'  g.  cd.  ijened. 
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rity  of  its  having  long  continued  unaltered  *,  that  the  Latins  were 
liot  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  language  of  the  original^  to  iin- 
deriake  the  correction  of  the  translation.  So  very  rare  was 
the  humble  qualification  of  reading  Greek,  that  we  have  every 
rtason  to  believe,  it  was  possessed  by  few  of  the  Latins,  Tertui- 
liaM  excepted,  uatil  the  age  of  Constantine  ;  when  tiie  councils 
convened  against  the  Arians,  opened  that  intercourse  betweeji 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  familiarised  the  latter 
vith  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  canon.  After  that  pe- 
riod, Hilary,  Lucifer,  and  Eusebius  of  Verceli  arose,  who  are  re- 
presented as  possessed  of  learning  sufficient  to  revise  the  old 
Italic  tj'anslarioii  f .  St.  Jerome  was  of  a  later  period,  who  un- 
dertook that  thorough  revision  of  the  text  which  has  produced 
the  present  Vulgate  ;  yet  even  in  the  same  age,  St.  Augustine  ap- 
pears to  have   been   but  moderately  versed  in  the   Greek  lan- 


guage. 


In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin  tran- 
blalion  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties  :— As  conrctcd 
by  St.  Jefome  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved  in 
the  Vulgate  ;  As  corrected  by  Eu'^ebius  of  Verceli,  at  the  desire 
of  Pope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  tlie  Codex  Vcrcellensis±;  And 
as  existing  previously  to  the  corrections  of  both,  and  prescjved, 
as  we  conceive,  in  the  Codex  Brixianus  |.  The  first  of  these 
three  editions  of  the  Italic  translation  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description  ;  both  the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manu- 
scripts, written  on  purple  \ellum  in  silver  characters  ||,  and  {)re- 
served  at  Verceli,  and  at  Erescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and 
expensive  manner  in  which  the^e  manuscripts  are  executed, 
would  of  itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  their  great  anti- 
quity; such  having  been  the  foim  in  ulilch  the  most  esteemed 
works  were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostoni, 
and  Jerome  \  One  of  them  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tradi^ 
tion,  to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  St. 


*  Hilar.  Diac.  Com.  in  Rom.  v.  Constat  auiem  quogdam  La- 
tinos porro  dim  de  veteribus  Greeds  tvauslatos  codicibus  quos  m- 
corruptos  simpliciias  temporum  servavit,  et  probcit,  &c. 

f  Vid.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ix.  p.  185.  I.  1.  cap.  x. 
p.  185.  1.  8.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  V.  can.  xiii.  p.  199.  1.  11  — 
15. 

:j;  Vid.  F.  H.  Rugger,  Descrip.  Cod.  Vercel.  ap.  BJanchln.  Pro- 
leg,  in  Evang   Quadrupl.  p.  57. 

§  Vid.  P.  Garbel.  Descrip.  Cod.  Brix.  ap.  Blanchin.  ibid.  p.  5. 

11   Blanchin.  ibid. 

f  Vid.  Barret.  Cod.  Rescript.  Dublin.  Prolegom.  p.  9. 

Athaiiius, 
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Atlianasius,  and,  as  supposed,  to  have  been  written  with  his  own 
hand,  is  deposited  among  the  relics,  wiiich  are  preserved  with  a 
.'legree  of  superstitious  reverence,  in  the  author's  cimrch  at  Ver- 
ceii  in  Piedmont*.  By  these  three  editior.s  of  the  translation, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  varie- 
ties of  the  original.  And  this  expectation  is  fully  justified  on 
experiment.  The  latter,  »ot  less  than  the  former,  is  capable  of' 
being  distributed  into  three  kinds,  each  of  which  possesses  ar» 
extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent  kind  iu 
the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  agrees  with  the 
Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Brescia  manuscript ;  another 
with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript ;  and  a  third  wilh 
that  contained  in  the  Vulgate. 

In  ascertaining  the  particular  Greek  manuscripts  which,  as 
possessing  this  coincidence  with  the  Latin,  may  be  taken  as  the 
exemplars  of  each  class,  we  have  few  difticulties  to  encf)unter. 
The  affinity  existing  between  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  the 
Vulyate  is  so  striking,  as  to  have  induced  M.  Wetstein  to  class 
them  together  f.  And  we  proceed  to  offer  our  readers  soine 
proof,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  received  text  of  our  printed 
editions  with  the  text  of  the  Brescia  manuscript,  and  that  of  the 
Codex  Cantabtigiensis  with  the  Verceli  manuscript,  is  not  less 
striking  and  extraordinary.  So  that  the  received  text,  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript,  and  the  Vatican  nianu<^cript,  (as  respectively 
coinciding  with  the  Brescia  manuscript,  the  V'^erceli  manuscript, 
and  tjie  Vulgate)  may  be  taken  as  exemplais  of  the  three  priacipal 
classes  into  which  the  Greek  manuscripts  may  be  distributed. 

For  a  direct  proof  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Vulgate  and  Va- 
tican manuscripts,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Prolegomena  of 
M.  Wetstein,  who  has  evinced  their  conformity  by  an  induction 
of  examples  +.  For  plenary  proof  of  that  existing  between  the 
Virceli  and  Cambridge  manuscripts,  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
marginal  notes  of  M.  Blanchini  §,  who  has  collected  thtir  coin- 
cident readings  with  much  carefulness.  The  coincidence  exist- 
ing  between  the  received  text  and  the  Brescia  manuscript,  may 
be  easily  collected  from  the  notes  of  M-  Griesbach  |j,  who  gene- 
rally separates  the  (esiiinony  of  the  h'tter  fVoni  that  of  tiie  It  lie 

*  Vid.  Blanchin.  ubi  supr. 
,     f  Vid.  Wetst.  Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  p.  26.   conf.  p.  13.  et  Sepul- 
ved.  Epist.  III.  ad  Erasm.  ibid.  p.  24. 

■^  Vid.  Wetst.  ubi  supr. 

§  Evangeliar.  Quadrupl.  passim. 

ij  Nov.  Test.  Grasc.  passim  in  Evang. 

trans- 
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translation,  as  corresponding  .with  the  received  text  of  EIzivii%, 
\vhere  that  translati;  n  corresponds  with  the  corrected  text  of  M. 
Griesbacb.  The  subjoined  specimen,  taken  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  will  furnish  a  tolerably  just  idea 
of  the  nature  and  closeness  of  this  coincidence.  We  add  the 
readings  of  our  authorised  English  version,  in  order  to  evince  its 
coincidence  with  that  text,  to  which  we  give  the  preference,  on 
account  of  its  conformity  to  the  unaltered  Italic  translation  con- 
tained in  the  Brescia  manuscript. 


Matt.  V.  4<— -t*. 

4.  f/,c(,Y.ikpiot  01.  TT£v9'Sv/sf.  Rec. 
— ■  bcati  qui  lugent.    Brix. 
—  blessed  are  theif  that  mourn. 
Autb. 


IMatt.  V.  4— 4 i. 

4.    jwaza^tot  01  'ZCqaHS.    Cant» 

—  beat!  mansueti.  Verc. 

—  blessed  are  the  rneek. 


5.  y.yy.a.^t'n  ol  T^gocEsV.   Rec. 

—  beat!  mansueti.  Brix. 

—  blessed  are  the  meek.  Auth. 


11.  jcaS' i/zwi- xJ/Ef^o/XEVQi.    Rec. 
—    adversum    vos     mentientes. 

Brix. 
. —   against  you  falsely,  Auth. 


/j.  ixa,v.y.^ioi  0(  •zravS'HvVfS".   Cant. 

—  beati  qjii  Ingent.  Verc. 

—  liafpy!  are  they  that  mourn! 

Impr.  Vers. 

11.    HX^'    VI/I.UP    eVcXOJ    "^IKOLlOauWiS, 

Cant. 

—  adversum  vos  propter  justi-^ 

tiam.     Verc. 

—  against  yow for  righteousness 

sake. 


12.  Iv  To"?  ti^ccicTi.  Rec. 
r —  in  ccelis.  Brix. 
—  in  heaven,  Auth. 


12.  E*  Tw  af«ffo.  Cant. 

—  in  ccelo.  Verc. 

—  in  heaven. 


13.  lU  ii^lv  Icryvsi  tri.    Rec. 

—  ad    uihilum    valebit    ultra. 

Brix. 
. —  it   is   thenceforth   good    for 
nothing.  Auth. 

27-  Epp&t-,  rots  dsy^ccloii.  Rec. 

—  dictum  eat  nntiquis.  Gorb*. 

—  said   b/j   them   (f  old  time. 

Autii. 


13.  fi-:  »'5'£v  la-yviu  Cant. 

—  ad  nihilum  valet.  VerCo' 

—  it  is  good  for  nothing. 


27.   Ifps'Sr;.   Cant. 

—  dictum  ctt.  Verc. 

—  it  has  betn  said.  Imp.  Veis. 


*  This  example  is  taken  from  the  old  Italic  version,  ]  reserved 
in  the  Codex  Corbeiensis,  published  by  Blanchini  after  Martianay; 
the  Codex  Brixianm,  in  this  iustanxej  deviating  from  the  Received 
Text*  >         , 

33.  ^AiiSn- 
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$0.   jSXoiS^r)  ilr  yitvvav.    Rec. 

—  miltatnr  in  gcheanani.  Brix. 
' —    he  cast  into  hell.     Aiith. 

32.  >.iyu  IfjiXt  on.  Rec. 
■^ —    dico  vobis  (jiua.  Brix. 

—  I  say  unto  you  thai.  Auth. 

Xicra-i.    Rec. 

—  qui  diniissam  duxerit  moc- 

chatur.  Brix." 

—  whosoever  shall  marry  her 

that   is   divorced,    com- 
niitteth  adultery.  Auth. 

88.   xai  ooovlst  utll  orjovlof.    Rec. 

—  et  dentem  pro  dente.  Brix. 

—  and   a   tooth   lor    a   tooth. 

Auth. 


30.  awe'XS'r)  It?  yeg>»c<».   Cant. 

—  eot  in  gehennam.  Verc. 

—  should  go  into  hell. 

32.  >.iyu  vfuv.  Cant.. 

—  dico  volis.  Verc. 

—  I  say  unto  you. 

32.  This  clause  is  wanting  In  the 
Cambridge  and  Verceli 
manuscripts. 


38.  ooovla  ui\i  ldov\o<;.   Cant. 

—    dentem  pro  dentem.  Verc. 

' —    a  tooth  ibr  a  tooth. 


4fl.   tTTaye  fitr   avlS  ^vo.    Rec. 

—  vadc  cum  illo  duo.  Brix. 

—  go  with  him  twain.  Auth. 


41.  hnaye  (jt.ir   xCtS  8T(  xX}m  ^vo. 
Cant. 

—  vade    cum    illo   adhuc   alia 

duo.  Verc. 

—  go  with  him  yet  other  twain. 


This  short  specimen  will  sufficiently  evince  the  affinity  existing 
bet\^een  the  respective  classes  into  which  we  have  ventured  to 
distribute  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  As  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  authors  of  two  of  the  translations  contained  in 
the  latter;  that  of  the  Verceli  manuscript  having  been  corrected 
by  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  and  that  of  the  Vulgate  liaving  been 
corrected  by  St.  Jerome ;  we  may  now  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion, to  acquire  a  juster  knowledge  of  the  different  texts  which 
exist  iii  the  manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek. 

1.  We  may  infer  from  the  coincidence  existing  between  tha 
Cambridge  and  Verceli  manuscripts,  that  the  text  of  the  former 
must  approximate  very  closely  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  pub- 
lished by  Eusebius  of  Cesarea.  As  Eusebius  of  Verceli  under- 
took his  correction  of  the  [talic  when  he  was  a  presbyter*,  he 
must  have  begun  it  .shortly  after  that  edition  was  published. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  former  Eusebius,  renders  it  only 
probable,  that  liiis  edition  was  selected  by  the  latter,  in  revising 
the  Latin  translation  :  it  is,  indeed,  far  from  probable  that  any 


Vid.  Rugger,  ut  supr.  et  Ughel.  Ital.  Sacr.  apud  Blanchin. 
Proleg.  D.  57,  *:c. 


ieg.  p. 


ilifference 
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difference  existed  between  the.  translation  and  any  other  edition, 
to  require  the  hand  of  a  correctoK  to  femove  it.     The  revisal  of 
Eusebius  V  ercellensis,  however,  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  made  alter  that  ediiion.     it  not  only  wants  the  ordinary 
chapters  uito  which  the  old  Italic  was  divided  *,  but  it  possesses 
the  sectrons  of  Eusabius  C^sariensis.     And  although  the  margi- 
nal references  to  his  canons,  are  not  now  apparent  m  it.  diey  are 
found  in  the  Verona  manuscript,  which  is  jnibhshed  with  itt, 
and  which  harmonizes  with  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  as 
to  leate  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  text  of  both  manuscripts  ia 
that  which  had  beeii  revised  by  Eusebius  Vercellensis  :  so  that  it 
is  only  probable  those  references  originally  existed  in  it,  and  have 
disappeared  through  length  of  time,  as  written  in  ink  X,  which  was 
less  durable  than  the  silver  characters  of  the  manuscript.     And 
this  supposition  is  rendered  next  to  certain,  by  a  further  cir- 
cumstance, which  may  be  stated  in  evidence  of  its  innnediate 
descent  from  the  origmal  edition  of  Eusebius  of  Cffisaiea.     In 
those  extracts  which  have  been  already  made  from  that  part  of 
it  which  contains  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  not  only  differs 
from  ail  known  Greek  manuscripts,  except  the  Cambridge,  in 
inverting  the  order  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses,  but  it  disposes 
them^  in  the  order,  in  v  hich  they  occur  in  the  Canons  of  Euse- 
l)ius§v    Afterr  this  evidence  of'lhe  descent  of  the  Cambridge 
nianuscript,  corroborated   by  its   coincidence  with   the   Codex 
Vercellensis,  we  may  rank  it  as  approximating  to  the  text  of 
Eusebius  Cssariensis. 

2.  We  may  infer,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  Vulgate  and 
Vatican  manuscript,  as  well  as  thegeneral  conformity  of  both  to  the 
Caaibridge  and  Verceli  manuscripts,  while  they  partially  dissent 


*  Vid.  S.  Hieron.  Script.  Ecclefe.  in  Fortunat.  et  Martian.  Proleg* 
in  Cod.  Corb.  et  Sangerni.  §.  ii.  ap.  Blanchin.  Proleg.  p.  50. 

f  In  Blanchin.  Evangel.  Quadruph  vid.  P.  II.  p.  dlxxvi. 

X  According  to  the  intention  of  Eusebius,  vv^ho  directed  those 
references  to  be  v/ritten  in  red  ink ;  see  his  Epistle  to  Carpianus 
prefixed  to  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Stephens,  and 
Dr.  Mill.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Cambridge  manu- 
script agrees  with  the  Codex  Vercellensis,  in  wanting  the  marginal 
references  to  the  Canons  of  Eusebius.  With  respect  to  his  sections. 
Dr.  Mill  observes,  that  they  are  written,  "  charactere  Codicis  ipsuni 
probe  simulante,  sed  pleniori  nonnihil  ac  nigrmri :"  from  whence 
he  conjectures,  they  were  originally  forgotten,  and  added  by  a  later 
hand.  \ye  submit  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it  is  not  plain,  that, 
fronx_ having  been  originally  written  in  paler  characters,  (viz.  in  red 
ink,  instead  of  black)  they  have  faded  through  length  of  time ;  but 
have  been  consequently  restored,  by  going  over  the  old  writing. 

§  Vid.  Mill.  Bengel.  et  Matth.  not',  in  Matt.  v.  4. 

from 
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from  those  manuscripts,  that  tlielr  text  contains  a  correction  of 
ihe  edition  of  Eusebius  of  Civsarea.  This  is  a  supposition^ 
which  is  supported,  not  less  by  the  liistory  of  the  original  text, 
and  the  intej  iial  evidence  arising  from  the  peculiar  readings  of  tlie 
Vulgate  and  V^aticau  manuscript,  than  by  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  latter.  Within  the  period  intervening  between  the 
tiujes  (if  Husebius,  who  published  tlie  original,  and  of  Jerome, 
who  revised  the  translation,  some  learned  persons  flourished,  who 
retained  the  highest  respect  for  the  learning  and  talents  of  Ease" 
bins  and  Origen,  while  they  were  uncontaminated  with  their 
peculiar  doctrinal  notions.  Of  this  dcsciiption  vias  St.  Basily 
who,  if  he  did  not  &i,udy  in  t;he  school  of  the  former  *,  extracted 
from  his  works  some  of  the  least  exceptionable  parts,  \\hich  he 
published  in  conjunction  with  Gregory  of  Nazianzum-t-.  Buf 
what  is  more  innnediately  to  our  pui  pose ;  we  know  on  the 
;iuihority  of  an  eye-wiiness,  that  he  corrected  at  least  one  copy 
of  the  Oreek  text  with  his  own  hand,  which  was  for  a  long  tinnj 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Ciesarea  hi  Cappadocia,  and  in  which 
he  had  accurately  marked  the  points  and  accents;;};.  This  cir- 
cumstance would  not  arrest  our  attention  at  present,  if  it  wero 
not  a  remarkable  f:ict  widi  respect  to  the  Vatican  manuscri|xtj, 
that  it  differs  fiom  all  uuniuscripts  of  equal  antiquity,  in  having 
accents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  added  by  the  original  traijj-. 
8criber§.  Whin  this  circumstance  is  taken  into  occomit 
with  the  following  consi<ierations  ;  that  a  ^ioAiaalery  de.dicate4 
to  St.  Irasil,  and  called  after  him,  existed  in  Italy,  wliicii  posr 
sessed  a  valuable  collection  of  <jreek  nuu>usc;ipts  jj,  ^uskI  lliat 
many  of  ihem,  through  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Popes,  hav(j 
bee^i  transferred  to  the  Vatican  library  ;  we  have  syj^icicnt  grotmd* 
for  interring,  that  tliis  manuscript,  whicih  is  ,pivti<Hdaily  distitn 
guished  by  its  name,  cla.uns  ^onie  kindred  l,o  ,tb^t  which  w^i 
preserved  in  Basil's  library  ai  Ca:sa!  ea  in  Cappad.ocia.  WitJiout 
muiviug  much  U-JC  of  the  uuthojity  oi  llie  Vulgate,  .or  of  its  author 
St.  Jerom.e,  we  may  theretbre  ve^^iture  to  ra^nk  tl\e  Vatjica.n  n)j.uu- 
jicript,  as  approximating  to  the.  corrected  text , of  St.  Basil. 


* 


Vid.    Euseb.    Hist.    Eccles.  Lib.   VI.    Cap.  xxx.    p.  294.  V 
27 — 3J.    Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  216.  1.  9-»13.'  ' 
■j-  Vid. -Grig.  Philoca;!.  p.  1.  ed.  Spenc. 
%   Syncel.   Chronogr.  p.  203.  b.' ed.  Par.  1652.     'Ev  inl  ^l  <i»T»- 

(Aiyu<;  y.x)  Beraj  'Bas-tAEtoj  ra,  t^  uv  ix.eivu  i'7riy^x(pn  aiv'7^0x/  i*  ^tue^a)T,xr» 

§   Birch.  Nov.  Test.  Prolog,  p.  xiv. 

11   Vid.  Monfcfauc.  Biblioth;  Bibliothec:  Topi.  I.  p.  194-. 

X  3.  Vf'e 

VOL.    I.    MARCH,  1814. 
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3.  We  may  infer,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  Brescia  manu- 
script, with  those  manuscripts  which  corresj)ond  with  ihe  Re- 
ceived Text,  (ub  well  as  from  the  exemption  of  both  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  above  mentioned  editirns  of  the  Greek  original  and 
Latin  tnni.slation,)  that  they  correspond  vviih  the  original  text,  as- 
delivered  to  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  'J  his  supposi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Brescia  nianu- 
script;  between  which,  and  the  Keccivcd  Text,  we  have  <\heady 
proved,  there  exists  an  extraordinary  coincidence.  For  this 
manuscript  is,  in  the  first  phice,  free  from  the  corrections  of 
Cassiodorns ;  as  it  possesses  those  orthographical  errors,  which 
it  was  his  peculiar  object  to  remove  from  the  text  of  Scripture*. 
It  is  likewise  free  from  the  corrections  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
Eusebius  Vercellensis,  and  consequently  from  those  of  St.  JBasii, 
and  Eusebius  Caesariensis,  whom  they  literally  followed ;  forj 
tiiis  appears  from  its  differing,  as  widely  in  its  various  readings, 
from  the  versions  of  the  former,  as  from  the  original  of  the  latter  -f-. 
And  as  it  is  free  from  their  corrections,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
it  is  free  from  subsequent  corruptior.s.  Not  only  the  text  of 
this  manuscript,  as  that  of  the  old  Italic  version^  but  its  ortho- 
graphy, as  abounding  with  peculiar  errors,  prove  it,  at  least, 
antecedent  to  the  times  of  Cassiodorus ;  since,  from  his  times, 
those  errors  were  removed,  and  that  version  was  superseded,  by 
the  Vulgate.  The  strongest  negative  argument  may  be  thus 
urged  in  favour  of  its  freedom  from  alteration;  but  a  strong 
positive  argument  may  be  likewise  urged  in  favour  of  its  freedoui 
from  corruption.  It  evinces  that  literal  closeness  to  the  original 
Greek,  which  we  are  assured,  was  characteristic  of  the  old  Italic 
translation.  And  it  is  this  character  of  literal  fidelity,  wl>ich 
seems  to  place  out  of  dispute,  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
corrected  subsequently  to  the  times  of  the  elder  Eusebius :  ad- 
wiitting  that  it  was  corrected  previously,  this  character  of  fidelity 

*  Garbel.  Descr.  Cod.  Brix.  ap.  Blanchin,  Proleg.  p.  C.  "  Nihil 
autem  frequcntius  in  Codice  isto  quam  litterarum  permutatio:  O 
pro  V,  T  pro  D,  sed  proe  ca;toris  B  pro  V,  et  vice  versa  usurpatis. 
Aliquanuo  etiam  V  pro  Y,  et  e  contra  sed  parce  usurpatuni  inveni." 
Such,  liowever,  were  the  errors,  of  which  Cassiodorus  procured  the 
correction  ;  Cassiod.  de  Inst.  Div.  Lit.  cap.  xv.  <'  Nunc  dicimus  in 
quibus  litteris  sunt  librariorum  vitia  corrigenda. — B  pro  V,  V  pro 
B,  O  pro  V,  N  pro  M,  contra  orthographiaj  pra^cepta  vitiose  positas 
Hon  relinquas."  ^ 

■\  Garbel.  Descr.  Cod.  Brix.  ubi  subr.  p.  10.  Exemplar  autem 
hoc  nostrum  ex  antigraphis  illis  manas^,  qure  non  solum  Hieronyra^, 
tempora,  sed  Hilarii  Hctaviensis  proeCesserant,  cum  iiicies  ipsa, 
\\m  i»«i  alic|Uot  qu©s  poitea  excutiemus,  manil'ertis»ime  evincunt. 

evince* 
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evinces  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Received  Text,  with  which  it 
coincides,  which  is  all  that  we  labour  to  e*itablish.  Subsequently 
to  his  times,  the  we^>tern  world  seems  not  to  have  po-ssessed  £t 
})erson,  adequate  to  the  task  ot"  forming  such  a  translation,  whe«' 
those  persons  are  excepted,  who  i)uve  been  already  specified  *; 
but  we  have  seen,  they  corrected  the  old  tianslation  after  a  very 
different  model ;  and  admiltinu;  them  to  have  revised  the  text  of 
this  manuscript,  it  ascribes  the  Received  Text,  a  degree  of  anti- 
quity, at  least,  coeval  to  the  Corrected,  In  order  to  characteiize 
the  Greek  text  agreeing  with  ihis  translation,  it  may  be  premised, 
that  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  publishetl  by  St,  Athana- 
.sius,  under  the  auspices  of  the  younq;er  Constantine '|-,  who  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Eu- 
sebius,  of  Ca2sarea;|:.  A  demand  of  this  kind,  and  made  at  this 
period,  if  it  does  not  convey  some  tacit  censure  against  the  edi- 
tion of  Eusebius,  clearly  implies,  that  some  difference  existed 
between  his  revisal  of  the  test,  and  that  of  St.  Athanasius.  Ami 
this  supposition  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  the  Emperor,  which  leaned  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
th.ose  of  Eusebius,  w hose  })rinciples  were  unquestionably  warped 
towards  Arianism.  But  one  consideration  seems  to  place  this  point 
beyond  dispute :  had  not  his  edition  laboured  under  some  impu- 
tation, the  demand  of  the  Emperor  might  have  been  supplied, 
and  that  edition  multiplied  to  any  given  extent,  by  merely  trans- 
cribing one  of  his  copies.  As  the  Brescia  manuscript  evinces 
the  antiquity  of  a  pecidiar  text,  which  is  at  once  different  from 
the  revisal  of  Eusebius,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  great  Athana- 
sius ;  as  this  text  is  at  least  partially  found  in  a  manuscript  which 
was  written  at  Alexandria,  and  near  the  period  when  that  church 
was  governed  by  this  patriarch  ;  and  as  it  contains,  inserted  iu 


*  Vid.  supr.  p.  300,  et  n.f.  Of  the  persons  there  referred  t» 
Eusebius's  text  may  be  discovered  in  the  Verceli  manuscript,  vid. 
Blanchin.  Prolcg,  p,  57-  Hilary's  in  the  Colbert  Manuscript,  vid. 
^abatier.  Vers.  Ital.  S.  Bibl.  Tom.  III.  Monit.  p.  xxxv.  and  Luci- 
fer's in  the  Laudian  manuscript  as  brought  out  of  Sardinia,  viciWetst. 
Proleg.  Torn.  II.  p.  4-4-9.  The  text  of  these  manuscripts  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  Brescia  manuscript ;  ;is  it  agrees  with  our 
Keceived  Text,  while  they  harmonize  with  the  Eusebian  or  Alex- 
andrine, which  was  the  Received  Text  in  the  days  of  thesfe  learned 
Fathers. 

f  S.  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Constant.  §.  4^,  Tom.  I,  p.  297.  <^d.  Bened. 

\  Conf.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib-  II.  cap.  ii.  p.  81,  1.  7 — 17, 
cap.  iv.  p.  82.  1.26— 31. 
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the-book  of  Psalmsj  tlie  I^pistl^.pf  St,  Athanasius  to  Marcelli-i 
nus  ;  we  maj-  r^nk  lliat  part,  of  its  test>'vviuchdifters. from  the 
revisal  pf  Eusebius,  aucl  corresponds  with  tlie  Brescia  nianus-^ 
cript,  a?  approxiiiiuling  to  the  text  of  St.  AlhavLasius. 

4.  As  there  is  a  pecuhar  class  of  -nraiiuycripls  which  differ 
esseutially  from  the  preceding,  as  possessing  few  or  none  of  the 
peculiarities  which  ihev  hold  in  common  with  the  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  as  agreeing  with  each  other,  in  possessin"'  many  correc- 
tions, from  the  inlerpietations  of  later  commentators,  parlicis- 
larly  St.  Chrysostom  :  we  may  venture  to  distribute  them  in  a' 
separate  class,  and  characterize  them,  as  of  the  edition  of  St. 
Chrysostom. 

By  the  assibtance  of  the  I^atin  translation,  we  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  distribute  the  Greek  manuscripts  into  four  classes,  which 
may  be  designated  after  Eusebius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Athanasius,  and 
St.  Chrysostom.  And  to  some  one  of  these  classes  every  ma- 
nuscript may  be  referred,  with  little  comparative  difficulty.  As 
their  respective  texts  have  been  already  carefully  analysed,  and 
theii'  relation  traced  to  some  one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  we 
have  taken  as  the  exemplar  of  each  class  ;  their  peculiar  class, 
according  to  our  scheme,  is  necessarily  ascertained,  on  knowing 
this  relation.  A  manusxript  of  the  first  class,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  text  of  Eusebius,  will  thus  harmonize  with  the 
Cambridge  manuscript ;  one  of  the  second  class,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  text  of  St.  Basil,  will  harmonize  with  the 
Vatican  manuscript;  one  of  the  fourth,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  text  of"  St.  Alhanasiiis,  will  harmonize  with  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  Alexandrine.  To  the  first  class  we  may  consequently 
refer  the  Cambridge,  Clermont,  St.  Gerr-iain,  Augean,  Bannc- 
rian  iiiauuscjipts,  vxlyub^ue  now  critically  denoted  by  tlie  letters 
D,  E,  F,  G.  To  the  second  class,  we  may  refer  the  Vatican_, 
Alexandrine  (in  the  Epistles),  Epln-em,  and  Stephens's  eighth 
BTaiuiscript,  which  are  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  A,  C,  L.  To 
the  third  class,  we  may  refer  the  Alexandrine  (in  the  Gospels), 
the  Harleian,  and  Moscow  manuscripls,  which  are  denoted  by 
the  letters  A,  G  ;  Mt.  V,  H,  B.  And  to  the  fourth  class  we 
may  refer  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  denoted  by  the  letters  Mt. 
a,  d,e,  g,  10,  11,  &c. 

We  "have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  com- 
.|)]ete  manuscripts  possess  au  uniformity  of  text,  that  of  the  Gos-. 
peh  being  the  same  as  of  the  Acts  and  Ej)islles  ;  when,  of  course, 
tl^iey  are<)f  one  class  in  the  former,  they  arc  not  of  another  in  the 
Litter.  As  we  know  but  of  one  exception  to  this  rule,  for  which 
we  sliali  accoulit  in  the  sequel,  that  clossitication  may  be  re-- 
garded  as  complete,  which  is  made  according  to  the  Gospels  ; 
with  which  the  remaining  part  of  the  text  may  be  itssume-d  .to 
agi-:ee  in  character.     We  are  however  aware,  that  it  will  be  ne- 

4  cessar/ 
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cessary  to  collate  manuscripts  lhrou*^liout,  in  order  to  deferniine 
the  class  to  which  tliey  belong.  The  detcrrninntion  of  the  cKi?s, 
We  however  conceive^  must  ultimarely  rest  0:1  the  coincidcnc('  of 
the  characteristic  reading-: ;  a  small  proportion  of  these  ongJit  to 
decide  the  class,  even  against  a  great  majority  of  merely  numeri- 
cal disagreements. 

It  must  be  now  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  this  .system  derives 
no  inconsideraljle  support  from  the  respective  schemes  of  M. 
Griesbach  and  l\laLtha.'i.  'I'he  principle  of  classification'  em- 
ployed in  the  three  systems  is  alike.  The  classes  are  nearly  similar, 
as  must  be  apparent  from  the  disposition  of  their  principal  maim, 
scripts  in  our  scheme;  in  which  they  retain  their  original  order. 
There  is  in  fact  partial  truth  in  their  respective  systems,  as  might 
be  conjectmedfromtlie  attention  which  they  have  devoted  tothii 
subject.  Nor  could  ihey  be  mistaken  in  their  distribution  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  into  ditiferent  classes  ;  however  liable  to  err 
in  their  preference  of  one  class  to  another. 

?.l.  Griesbach  is,  according  to  our  principles,  right  in  distri- 
buting them,  according  to  the  diversities  of  the  text,  wh.ich  he 
considers  of  three  kinds,  namely,  the  Alexandrine,  Western,  and 
Kvzantine.  For  this  distribution  partially  corresponds  with  that 
which  we  have  proposed  ;  the  corrected  te:\t  of  Eusebius  having 
been  republished  at  Alexandria  by  Eulhalius*,  and  introduced 
into  the  West  by  St.  Jerome,  and  luisebius  Vercellensis.  But 
as  the  genuine  text  was  gradually  restored  by  St.  Athana'^ius  and 
other  orthodox  divines,  when  the  corrected  text  lost  the  support 
of  Eusebius's  persoiial  influence ;  it  thus  re-established  itself  at 
Constantinople,  as  the  seat  of  empire.  Where  M.  Griesbach 
has  failed,  is  consequently,  in  his  ascribing  the  affinity  between 
the  Alexandrine  and  Western  text  to  an  alliance  of  an  early  date, 
vvhich  is  cioiirly  10  be  traced  to  thte  times,  and  ascribed  to  the 
labours  of  Eusebius  of  Yerceli,  o'f  Jerome  and  Cassiodorns. 
Still  more  fatally  has  he  erred  in  hi'i  prtfcrence  ef  the  Alexan- 
drine text,  to  the  text  of  Byxantium  ;  as  the  credit  of  the  former 
hangs  on  the  a'ui'hor-iiv  of  EuseUiiis  of  Ciesarea,  who,  if  he  is 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  corrupted  ibe  text,  hCs  under 
a  suspicion  of  h.aving  been  tainted  with  Arianicnr.  Ihis  latter 
circumstance,  added  to  the  further  cousideralion,  that  Alexandria 
was  the  soil  in  wliich  that  hereby  first  arose  and  priricipally 
flourished  f,  seems  to  leave  very  little  authority  to  a  text,  which 
is  calculated  to  support  its  peculiar  errors. 

—  — —  ' * — . ■  '  — - — ■ — » 

*  Vid.  INIili.  Nov.  Test.  Polegom.  n.  910.  seq.  Wetsten.' Nov, 
Test.  Proleg.  sect.  ii.  §.  3.  p.  11. 

f  iSocrat,  Hist  Flccles.  Lib;  I.  cap.Ti.  p.  10.  h  7 — U.  Lib.  II, 
cap.  xxviii.  p.  1'^.  1.  10,  Theodorit.  iiist.  Jlcdes,  Lib.  V.  cap, 
Vii.  p.  20Q,  1.  25— iO,  '■''  '*^'^^  -^  •' 

'    Ik^.  jMatih^.i 
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M.  Mattha^i  is  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  right  in  his  division 
of  the  text  into  two  kinds,  which^  as  we  have  seen,  approxi- 
mate to  the  text  of  St.  Athaiiasius  and  St.  Chrysoslom.  Ikit 
the  point,  in  which  lie  has  far  surpassed  his  more  popuhn"  rival, 
is,  in  the  preference  which  he  has  judiciously  given  to  that  text^ 
which  we  distinguish  as  the  i\lhanasian,  above  that  which  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  Alexandrine.  To  this  able  and 
learned  critic,  sacred  literature  is  indebted  for  having  vindicated 
the  former  text,  which  corresponds  with  that  which  is  generally 
received,  from  the  charge  of  i>eing  corrupted^froni  the  vxritings 
of  Origen  and  Chrysostom  :  and  for  having  deujonsljatcd  the 
influence  of  both  lliosc  writers  upon  that  text,  which  is  ge\ie)ally 
opposed  to  it,  as  conceived  to  be  more  pure  and  anticnt.  Where 
he  has  failed,  is,  in  his  unjust  notion  of  the  sources  from  whence 
this  text  has  been  corrupted  ;  having  conceived  that  it  ^yas  cor- 
rected b}  the  Latin  translation.  ]]at  this  notion,  uhiclwis  as  old 
as  Erasmus,  though  defended  by  M.  VVetsten,  and  espoused  by 
M.  Micliaclis,  is  now  generally  abandoned  as  erroneous  *.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  last  degree  in)probable,  that  the  Eastern  Church 
would  coi)s))ire  in  this  shamthd  compromise  of  the  res|)ect  dwe 
to  the  original  Greek,  by  whicb  the  tianslaliou  w:i,s  formed,  an(J 
by  wliich,  of  course,  it  should  be  corrected.  The  hypothesis 
founded  on  such  a  notion,  is  besides  inadequate  to  account  lor 
tlie  coincidence  existing  between  the  oriental  and  western  trans- 
lations; and  is  rendered  fuilher  exceptionable,  as  the  diiHculties 
which  thus  arise,  receive  an  easy  solution,  on  considering  the 
edition  of  Eusebius,  as  the  source  from  w  hich  those  trans- 
lations have  been  res[)cctively  corruj.tc  d. 

As  a  system,  therefore,  that  which  we  venture  to  propose, 
may  fairly  challenge  a  preference,  to  those  with  which  it  is 
placed  in  competition.  Independent  of  its  internal  consistency, 
jmd  the  historical  grounds  on  which  it  is  buiit,  its  comprehen- 
siveness may  entitle  it  to  this  precedence ;  as  it  embraces  both 
those  systems  to  which  it  is  opposed,  and  reconciles  their  lespec- 
tive  inconsistencies.  The  preference  which  has  been  asciibed  in 
It,  to  the  Byzantine  text,  may  be,  however,  conceived  to  require 
some  justification.  On  this  task  we  enter  the  more  willingly ^^ 
9S  it  is  on  all  sides  agreed,  that  this  text  is  identical  with  that 
generally  termed  the  Recei\ed,  which  is  contained  in  our  printed 
editions. 

in  determining  the  relative  merit  of  this  text,  our  investigation 
may  be  reduced  witliin  a  narrow  compass,     Of  the  four  texts 


*  Conf.  Wetst.  Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  p.  13,  &c.     Woide.  Proleg. 
Cod.  Alexandr.  Sect.  vi.     Dr.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  II.  Chap. 

viii.  Sect.  i.  p.  170,  &c. 

which 
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vliicli  we  suppose  to  exist  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  the  claims 
oF  the  last  must  be  tlcaily  set  aside,  as  it  is  interpolated  and 
nioi^em  ;  it  is  consequently  abandoned  alike  by  M.  Griesbach  and 
]M.  Matthiei.  (if  the  renialniii^j  texts,  the  seoo'.id  nnist  fuUow 
the  ftite  of  the  first,  as  it  corres|jonds  with  it  in  its  characteristic 
peculiarities.  I'he  question  of  relative  merit  may  be  ihus  re- 
tfiiced  fo  ti)e  consideration  of  the  first  and  third  classes;  the 
former  containing  that  text  whicli  we  term  the  Juisebian,  the 
latter  that  which  we  denominate  the  Athanasian. 

How  htt!c  (jualiiied  soever  the  authority  of  Origen  may  be 
to  support  the  creUit  of  any  text,  it  seems  fully  adequate  to  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  the /Mexandiiue.  in  estin»ating  the  respec- 
tive pretensions  of  tiiose  texts  which  we  have  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  first  circumstance  which  arrests  our  attention,  is  that 
of  tluMr  being  rcNpectively  suj)p<)rtcd  by  his  authority  :  in  his  in- 
constant readings  he  sometimes  coincides  with  one  text,  and 
someMuu^s  witii  another.  As  this  circumstance,  which  cannot 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  must  be  imputed  to  some  sutiicicnt  cause. 
Me  can  conceive  none  so  simple  and  adequate  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty which  thus  arises,  as  that  which  accounts  for  it  by  sup- 
posing the  sacred  text  interpolated  from  his  writings.  And  ad- 
mitting tlie  reality  of  this  supposition,  the  possibilities  of  the  case 
seem  directly  to  decide,  that  it  ii  the  Alexandrine  text  which  has 
been  thus  interpolated  by  Eusebius. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  pos'^ible  for  Eusebius  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  as  corrections,  the  pecnliar  readings  of  Ori- 
gen. The  works  of  the  latter  had  been  collected  by  Pamphilus, 
and  deposited  in  the  library  of  Caesarea  ;  and  thev  contained  ela- 
borate commentaries  on  almost  all  the  books  of  Scrip'ure.  To 
this  library  Eusebius  had_  constant  recourse*,  and  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  highest  sense  of  Oriwn's  critical  abilities. 
There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  w  hich  consequently  attaches  to 
him,  of  having  tiius  conupled  the  inspired  text,  w hen  his  object 
Mas  merely  that  of  correcting  it. 

lint  the  probability  which  arises  frou)  hence  is  almost  raised 
to  a  certainly,  when  we  consider,  that  it  was  on  the  other  himd 
impossible,  that  the  .Received '1  ext  coidd  have  been  corrupted 
fioM»  the  same  source  iat  a  later  period.  Admitting  that  the  same 
power  was  ever  again  vested  in  another  person,  which  was  once 
possessed  by  l*.'usebius,  the  authority  of  Origen  must  have  been 
then  too  low  to  have  admitted  of  this  interpolation  from  his 
writings.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  after  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion,  the/:opies  of  Scripture  were   niuUiplicd 


*  "\'id.  supr.  p.  179.  n.  \  \. 

to 
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to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  heing  ge, 
neraily  corrupted  ;  and  to  reuder  it  absolutely  inconceivable,  how 
a  text,  corrupted  as  this  is  conceived  to  be,  should  wholly  su- 
persede one  which,  as  our  adversaries  contend,  was  pure  and 
iinahered.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Byzaiv- 
tine  text,  which  every  where  replaced  the  Alexandrine. 

Though  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  decide  us,  the 
matter  may  be  placed  almost  beyond  controversion,  by  an  ex- 
aminatiini  of  the  peculiar  alterations  which  ihe  text  has  under- 
gone from  the  hand  of  Eusebius.  To  the  Commentaries  of  Ori- 
gen  we  might  add  the  Harmony  of  Ammonius,  as  the  probable 
sources  from  whence  this  coriuption  has  been  introduced  into 
the  scripture  canon.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  speci- 
fic induction  of  particulars,  we  shall  merely  advert  to  the  follow* 
ing  speaking  facts  as  tolerably  decisive.  This  Harnjony  was, 
t)efoie  Eusebius,  according  to  his  own  qdmission,  in  dividmgthe 
text  into  sections  *  ;  and  the  Ca'.nbrjdge  manuscript,  in  which  we 
conceive  his  text  is  most  perfectly  preserved,  possesses  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  made  from  a  harmony f.  instances  of 
interpolation  from  ihe  writings  of  Origen  are  now  rather  re, 
quired  fiom  us,  as  particularly  evincing  the  prolitic  source  of 
those  corruptions  which  the  text  has  derived  froni  his  peculiar 
readings. 

Nor  have  we  far  to  search  in  order  to  furnish  examples.  Out 
of  the  short  specmien,  which  we  have  given  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  taken  from  the  Sermon  oq 
t|je  Mount,  not  less  than  live,  which  M.  Griesbach  has  not 
})resumed  to  foist  into  the  text,  may  be  traced  to  the  writings  of 


*  Epist.   Euseb.   ad    Carpian.   Nov.    Test,     prsfjx.     ed.    MiJl; 

j(^,yj,.  TO  -iXci  ritraa^uv  r/jjuv  xxrciAiMiTrBv  svciyyBAioy. — en  ta    vcv/tuarog    tS 
apifiucv  ^n^upa.^d,  aoi  rac  iwoT8Ta'yj!/,eKS?,  tc.  t,  ,6|fi{. 

f  Mill.  Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  n.  IST^.  Hujus  certe  de  quo  agi- 
mus,  Grssca  quod  attinet,  vix  dici  potest,  quam  supra  omnetU; 
modum  in  iis  digerendis  licenter  se  gesserit,  ac  plane  lascivicrit  In- 
terpolator, quisquis  ille.  In  animo  ipsi  fuisse  prima  fj-onte  credi- 
deps,  non  quidera  textum  ipsuni  exhibere,  quem  ediderant  ipsi 
evangelistte,  sed  observalo  dumluxat  S.  Textus  ordine,  ac  historia 
singula  Evangelia  absolutiora  ac  ple7iiora  rct/f/ere.  —  Neutiquam  enin^ 
hujuspodi  pra?termiserit,  cid  constitutumfuerit  ex  unoqiioque  Evnn- 
^■dionnn,  conjicere  inlcgmm  historiam  Evnn^dicam,  et  quasi  Di'a- 
jes^arouf 

Origen, 
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Origen  *.  Two  of  them  are  evidently  interpretations  ;  a  third 
is  an  intentional  omission,  on  account  of  a  difiiciilty  in  the 
sense  ;  a  fourth  a  slip  of  niemorv,  which  Origen  has  himself 
corrected  in  his  inconstant  readings.  This  last  instance,  in 
vbich  the  order  of  the  foui  th  and  fifth  verses  is  inverted f,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  brings  home  the  charge  to  Ensebius,  of 
liaving  suffered  the  authority  of  Oiigen  to  warp  his  judgment, 
in  revising  the  text  of  scripture;  in  referring  in  his  caMons  to 
the  order  of  those  verses,  he  has  adopted  the  errour  of  Origeii 
in  opposition  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Greek  manuscripts. 
An  the  coincidence  of  the  Verceli  and  Cambridge  niaimscripts, 
corroborated  by  Eusebius's  canons,  proves  this  reading  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  his  text,  it  seems  of  itself  sufficient  to  de- 
cide all  that  we  labour  to  establish. 

We  .shall  not  delay  our  readers  with  multiplying  proofs  j  of  a 
fact  which  those  few  instances  seem  to  place  beyond  controver- 
f^ion.  'i'he  mists  in  which  this  perplexed  subject  has  been  long 
involved,  now  seem  gradually  to  disperse,  and  we  at  length  see 
to  the  end  of  the  difficulty.  The  inconstant  readings  of  Origeii 
thus  admit  of  an  easy  explanation;  and  M.  Griesbach's  endea- 
vours to  trace  a  relation  between  the  readings  of  that  antieut  fa- 
ther and  tlie  text  which  he  terms  the  Alexandrine,  seem  to  fall 
infinitely  short  of  their  object ;  since,  instead  of  containing  an 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  that  text,  they  exhibit  a  striking  proof 
of  its  corruption.     Of  consequence,  M.  Matlha^i's  assertion  ap- 


*Vid.  Matthae.  Nov.  Test.  not.  in  Matt.  v.  4- 27.  29.  Conf. 
Griesb.  Nov.  Test.  not.  in.  Matt.  v.  11  {^).  32  ('). 

f  Vid.  M;;Tth.  et  Griesb.  not.  in  Mat.  v.  4. 

^  As  the  above  cited  exan^^les  are  taken  from  the  manuscrfnt 
D,  which  is  more  corrupted  thair  those  manuscripts  by  which  the 
received  text  has  been  generally  altered,  vid.  Matthsei,  not  in 
Mat.  X.  16.  we  add  thtf  tbllovvn)g  instances  of  the  corrnptiort  of  B. 
L.  from  Origen;  these  manuscripts  being  considered  the  purest 
models  of  tiie  text  which  is  termed  the  Alexandrine.  Matt.  vi.  1. 
^iy.a.\<icrjvnv  B,  D.  Orig.  Vulg.  for  tXixjjLoavvr.v  Rec.  Brix.  Orig.  lb.  ix. 
13.  desunt  tk?  u-itMOiitv  B,  D  Orig.  but  -liese  words  are  added  in 
Uec.  Cierm.  Orig.  lb.  xv.  8.  des,  lr/'^«  /^o*  ^  ^^m  ara;  rZ  (Tr6i.ioilt 
oLVTui-j,  iC,  B,  1),  L,  Orig.  Basil.  Vulg.  but  these  words 'are  added  in 
Rec.  Brix.  In  Luke  ix.  27.  D  diffbrs  from  every  known  manu- 
script, but  agrees  with  Origen's  express  testimony  in  adding 
tlv  v\o)i  tii  u.v'^^'^jitH  \^-/oui\ioi  It  rn  ^i^n  a-vrS;  but  Ibid.  iv.  18.  B,  D,  L, 
agree  with  Origen  in  omitting  lacracr^xi,  -rhg  avvT(l^iij.iA.ivii<;  rr,v  xa^^ic**, 
which  is  found  in  Rec.  Brix.  et  Origen  ;  Eu.^ebins  however  fol- 
lows the  former  reading  in  his  canons,  and  agrees  with  the  Cam- 
l^ridge  manuscript  in  omitting  this  passage. 

pears 
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pears  not  to  be  niuch  ovcrstniiued,  thtit  the  worst  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  at  least  on  a  par  ^Yith  the  best  of  those  of  his  more  po- 
pular rival  *. 

After  these  objections  which  vve  have, endeavoured  to  substan-' 
tiate  against  the  Alexandrine  text,  much  need  not  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  supeiior  purity  of  the  Byzantine.  It  set  n;s  to 
knply  a  sufticient  commendation  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  free  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  former.  As  positive  evidences  of  its 
superiority,  we  may,  howevt  r,  insist  on  the  support  winch  it 
receives  from  the  origiisai  Greek,  and  the  Latin  tran-slation,  as 
preserved  in  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Brescia  manuscripts.  The 
latter  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  free  from  those  alterations 
x\hich  corrupted  the  Old  Italic  version;  it  consequently  chal- 
lenges the  orisfinal  unadulterated  testmiony  of  the  Latin  church  in 
favour  of  its  purity.  The  former  is  ascribed  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  to  the  fourth  century  f;  it  consequently  establishes  a 
degree  of  antiquity  to  the  text  which  is  found  in  its  Gospels, 
that  renders  it  impossible  that  tin  y  should  have  been  corrupted, 
Mhile  the  received  text  was  set  forth  in  Eusebius's  edition.  Ad- 
mitting our  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  the  difference  in  the 
text  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  this  manuscript,  which 
seems  inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  our  ad\  'iaries, 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  For  granting  the  prioi...  ui 
the  Byzantine  text,  as  Eusebius  in  forming  the  Alexaumine 
followed  the  Harmony  of  Ammonius,  as  well  as  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Origen,  his  revisal  of  the  Gospels  which  alone  existed  in 
the  Harniony,  was  consequently  more  corrupt  than  that  of  the 
epistles  which  alone  existed  in  the  Commentaries  ;  as  the  former 
included,  together  with  the  peculiar  readings  of  Orig*  n,  the  pe- 
culiar mistakes  of  Ammonius.  The  compiler  of  the  Alexan- 
drine manuscript  was  tlius  probably  induced  to  replace  the  Gos- 
pels of  Eusebius  with  those  of  the  original  text,  while  he  retaiu-* 
ed  his  revisal  of  the  Epistles,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections;  in 
which  determination  there  was  good  reason  for  his  acquiescence, 
as  the  latter  derived  more  support  from  the  authority  of  OrigeUj 
than  the  former  could  claim  frvm  that  of  Ammonius. 

In  the  eviction  of  these  points  we  may  now  sunnnarily  con- 
clude that  the  credit  of  the  received   text  is  in    a  g) eat  measure 


*  jMattha?}  Nov.  Test.  Tom.  L  praef.  p.  xxxvi. 

•f  Woide  ubi  supr.  f  76.  p.  xvii.  Scriptus  est  itaque  Codex 
Alexandrinus  antequam  vir  doctus  teste  Euthalio,  anno  i596  in  sec- 
tionss  Epistolasdiviserat.  See  Prof.  Shulze's  argument  taken  from 
tliis  manuscript's  posses.sing  the  epistles  of  S.  Clement,  which  were 
^^rohihited  from  being  read  in  the  Church  by  the  council  of  Laodi- 
k\i,  A.  D.  SG'i.     Dr.  Marsh's  Michael,  ubi  supr.  p.  'i()2. 

redeemed. 
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redccMned,  aMcI  its  pilorltysuflicienlly  cslablislicd  to  that  of  the  cor- 
rected or  i^lexandriue.  Tiu)  sNstem  by  which  the  foniur  is  sup- 
ported is  not  merely  borne  out  by  (ho  entire  weight  of  historical 
tvideiice  wliich  investigation  seems  to  furnish  npon  this  subject, 
but  this  evidence  is  corroborated  by  the  state  of  the  text  at  every 
period  of  its  alteration.  Admitting  this  system  to  be  true,  the 
difiiculties  in  wliich  this  subject  is  involved  admit  of  the  easiest 
sohition-,  but  setting  it  aside,  and  the  subject  is  involved  in  ex- 
j)licable  contradiction  and  confusion. 

As  a  proof  tha^  we  do  not  arrogate  too  much  in  asserting  thus' 
much,  we  shall  submit  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to 
embarrass  that  system  which  we  have  laboured  to  subvert,  for' 
the  solution  of  tiiose  who  may  be  still  inclinctl  to  support  it.  To 
the  folloN\ing  queries  we  should  therefore  beg  to  receive  satis- 
factory answei-s.  H^w  the  received  text  should  be  at  all  quoted 
by  Origcn,  and  the  Alexandrine  possess  peculiar  readings  which 
l.'ave  apparently  originated  in  his  interpolations?  How  the  latter 
text  sh.oidd  be  not  n)erely  faithful  to  Kusebius's  peculiar  read- 
ings in  corresponding  Viith  hi:-:  canons  ■,  but  the  former  possess 
«)nly  three  material  interpolations,  every  one  of  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  his  private  opinions?  How  the  Alexandrine  text 
ishould  have  been  once  so  generally  received,  as  appears  from  its' 
occui  reiu;e  iu  the  Coptic  and  Latin  translations ;  and  yet  have 
been  wholly  superseded  at  Constantinople  where  the  Alexandrine 
was  fnst  published,  by  the  Byzantine,  which,  as  our  opponents 
Inbour  to  prove,  is  of  very  equivocal  origin.  According  to  the 
system  wliich  v\e  have  espoused,  these  circumstaru-es  present  no 
difliculty  which  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  The  received 
test  preceded  Origen,  and  is  therefore  quoted  in  his  writings. 
The  Alexandrine  is  this  text  interpolated  with  his  peculiar  read- 
ings by  Eusebius,  his  professed  admirer  and  imitator.  'I'he 
western  text  is  the  old  Italic  translation,  corrected  after  the  for- 
mer by  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  of  Vcrceli,  who  professedly 
followed  the  elder  Eusebius.  'I'he  Byzantine  is  the  original  text, 
which  was  restored  when  the  authority  of  the  former  text  had 
declined,  with  the  death  of  those  persons  by  wliom  it  was  at  first 
upheld,  and  the  extinction  of  the  party  by  which  it  was  long  sup- 
ported. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Aet. 
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Art.  VI.  Musical  Biograplii/ ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  most  eminent  mmical  Composers  and 
Writers,  kIio  havejionrished  in  the  different  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  three  Centuries.  2  vols.  Svo.  ll.  4s. 
800  pp.     'Colburn.     J813. 

There  me  few  kinds  of  literary  composition  which  aftbrd  such 
universal  interest,  or  are  received  with  so  general  a  piedi.sposi- 
tion  to  approbation,  as  the  biography  of  men,  who  have  distin- 
guished  themselves  in  any  department  of  the  world  around  us. 
Poets  and  warriors,  scholars  and  patriots,  have  received  in  these 
latter  days  their  due  meed  of  admiration  in  the  histories  of  their 
deeds,  the  anecdotes  of  their  private  moments,  and  the  portrai- 
ture of  their  life  and  manners.  The  most  eminent  painters  have 
been  recorded  in  the  page  of  biography,  and  we  can  assign  no 
just  reason  whv  the  professors  of  the  sister  art  should  languish  in 
comparative  obscurity  ;  and,  while  their  compositions  are  the 
subjects  of  an  increasing  regard,  and  the  themes  of  universal  rap- 
ture, that  the  authors  should  be  doomed,  their  names  alone  ex- 
cepted, to  cold  and  careless  oblivion.  The  memoirs  of  men  emi- 
nent in  any  department  of  science,  must  afford  some  gleam  of 
interest,  or  some  portion  of  mstruction  ;  or  even  if  tiie  characters 
themselves  should  be  dark  and  devoid  of  entertainment,  yet  the 
relation  will  always  be  valuable,  .for  if  recoidcd  witli  fidelity  and 
iikill,  it  will  ever  afford  an  enlivening  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  art  or  science  the  hves  of  whose  professors  it  detuilSj, 
The  biography  of  our  author  commences  with  the  year  1  jOO. 
He  divides  the  subjects  of  his  book  into  three  classes  ;  that  is  lo 
say,  first  English,  secondly  It;\han,  and  thirdly  German  musical 
composers  and  writers,  in  the  last  of  which  are  included  Prus^siau 
and  Danish  musicians;  the  natives  of  Ireland  being  ranked  with 
the  Erglish.  The  most  natural  mode  of  arrangement,  as  well  as 
the  easiest  for  reference,  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  have  been 
alphabetical,  but  the  plan  pursued  is  upon  the  whole,  we  think, 
the  best;  the  musicians  of  each  country  are  divided  into  periods 
of  100,  50,  or  '2,5  years  each,  according  to  the  number  of  cele- 
brated men,  or  to  the  change  effected  in  the  style  of  music  during 
that  time.  This  change,  ifv\rought  by  the  immediate  skill  of 
any  one  or  more  professors  of  the  art,  is  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  Our  author  has  not,  indeed,  attempted  to  write  a  new 
book,  as  in  the  present  case  novelty  would  be  little  required,  but 
he  goes  still  farther,  by  avowing  the  work  before  us  to  be  princi- 
pally a  compilation.      His  own  words  are  these: 

"  The. 
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it  <<  The  present  work  was  originally  compiled,  nearly  twelve  years 
afi:o,  tor  the  editor's  own  information  and  amusement.  From  thi'j' 
period  to  the  present  he  has  not,  from  time  to  time,  omitted  to  add 
to  his  former  collections  such  further  anecdotes  and  memoirs  a<s  he 
has  been  able  to  derive  from  every  authentic  source  of  information 
which  has  been  accessible  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  own  investi- 
gations, he  has,  of  course,  been  much  indebted  to  the  works  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney,  as  well  as  the  publications  of  nume- 
rous other  English  authors  on  the  subject ;  nor  has  he  neglected  an 
accurate  inspection  of  such  of  the  works  of  the  continental  writers 
as  he  has  been  able  to  procure.  He  has  likewise  been  supplied,  by 
his  musical  friends,  with  some  origiiial  memoirs. 

"  That  there  are  numerous  omissions  in  his  work,  the  editor 
freely  confesses,  and  has  greatly  to  lament,  particularly  where  those 
omissions  respect  persons  of  eminence  in  the  profession  ;  but  he 
ventures  to  hope,  that  the  indulgent  reader  will  consider  these  as  in 
some  measure  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  work,  in  which  persons 
living  as  well  as  deceased  are  spoken  of. 

""when  he  first  resolved  to  submit  his  labours  to  the  public,  he 
proposed  to  insert  in  the  second  volume  a  priced  and  arranged  cata- 
logue  of  such  music  of  the  respective  composers  therein  mentioned, 
as  is  now  in  print  in  this  country  ;  but  to  this  some  objections  were 
stated,  (qu.  started"?)  which  induced  the  publisher  rather  to  wish 
that  such  a  catalogue  might  be  printed  separately.  Considerable 
preparations  have  been  made  for  it ;  and  if  at  last  such  should  be 
considered  desirable,  its  separate  publication  will  not  be  long 
delayed." 

Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  short  introchiction  (short  only  in  re- 
spect ol  llie  subjects  treated  of)  on  the  rise  and  improvement  of 
*iusic.  The  discussion  of  the  melody  of  the  ancients  is  design- 
edly omitted,  and  the  autiior  begins  with  the  introduction  of  nni- 
sic  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church,  wiiicli  is  stated  to 
have  been  at  Antioch  about  the  year  350  A.  I),  and  further  con- 
firmed by  a  canon  of  a  council  of  Laodicea,  holden  between  the 
years  3(iO  and  370.  We  must  give  these  holy  fathers  no  small 
credit  for  patience  as  well  as  picly,  considering  what  is  quoted  in 
page  4,  fr»m  Guide  Arctinus,  ''  That  in  his  tiuie,  (the  eleve/Uk 
centur})  te7i years  were  usually  consumed  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  canto  fermo,  or  plain  song. 

From  the  introduction  ot  music  in  general,  we  come  to  the  in- 
troductit)n  of  tlie  system  upon  which  its  present  practice  is 
founded.     Of  so/m/zation  the  following  accomit  is  given. 

"  Guido  Arctinus  (whom  we  have  just  mentioned)  being  one  day 
at  vespers,  and  singing  the  hymn, 

Ut  queat  laxis  Resonnre  Jihris 

Mira  gestonim  Faynull  tnaruyn 

Solve  poUuti  Labiireatum 

the 
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the  idea  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  the  syllubles  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  of  that  hymn,  being  easy  of  pronunciation,  might  heap* 
plied  to  an  equal  number  of  sounds  in  regular  succession,   and  by 
that  means  remove  the  difficulties  under  which  the  musical  scale 
had  till  then  laboured.     The  scale,   as  it  stood  before  the  time  of 
Guido,  M-as  not  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  six  syllables.     This, 
therefore,   he  clumged,  by  converting  the  ancient  tetrachords  into 
hexachords,  and  then  applying  these  syllables  to  it.     He   added  a 
tone  to  which  he  prefixed  the  Greek  letter  r,  (whence  the  scale  is 
now  called  the  Gamut  J  below  the  lowest  note  of  the  old  scale,  and, 
by  so  doing,  the  situation  of  the  semitone  became  clearly  pointed 
out.     To' the  first  note  of  the  hexachord  he  applied  the  syllable  Ut, 
and  the  rest  of  the  syllables,  in    succession,    to  the  other  notes.'* 
— this  invention  having  thus  far  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wishes,  he 
next  extended  the  scale,  bj^  the  addition  of  four  other  tones,  from 
the  lowest  line,  G,  in  the  bass,  to  the  fourth  space,  E,  in  the  treble  ; 
which  at  that  time  M'as  considered  so  high,  that  from  thence  arose 
the  proverbial  expression,  in  use  even  at  this  day,  to  reprehend  a 
hyperbolic  speech,  '  that  is  a  note  above  E  la.'     The  notes  in  this 
improved  scale  were  twenty-four  in  number.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  other  improvements  made  by 
Guide  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  invention  ui  t'nne  is  not  among 
the  number.  Llmic  in  general  at  that  period  must  have  been 
played  much  as  the  chaunts  in  our  cathedrals  are  at  present,  and 
whether  fast  or  slow,  must  have  been  left  in  a  great  measure  fo 
the  judgment  of- the  pei  former.  It  is  true,  indeed^  that  there 
Was  not  then  the  same  necessity  for  a  variety  of  time  that  tjiere 
IS  at  present;  since  music  was  principally,  if  not  entirely,  confined 
to  the  clergy,  and  their  times  were,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  ntiitoi  mly  grave  and  slow.  Tlieir  musicaK 
characters^  however,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  equalled 
in  number,  and 'we  may  suppose  answered  the  same  purpose,  as 
those  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  diiierent  forms  of  composition  are  afterwards  considered, 
and  among  these  the  fugue  is  buefly  treated  of,  with  its  oftspring. 
the  canon  and  the  catch.  Afterwards  follows  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  church  music  in  England  under  Henry  the 
VJHth  and  Edward  tiie  Vlth,  assisted  by  the  celebrated- 
wori;  of  Marbtck,  publis-hed  about  the  year  1550,  which  laid' 
the  first  stone  of  the  noble  superstructure,  which  has  since  rC' 
mained  die  admiration  of  ages. 

We  notice  one  material  defect  in  this  introduction,  which  is' 
the  want  of  authorities.  The  author  maites  various  and  strong 
assertions,  but  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds  upon  whick 
he  presunies  to  speak  with  such  contidence.  We  are  the  rather 
induced  to  mention  liii.f,  because  many  of  the  points  treated  of  in 
the  iutroductioi:,  are  rather"  «f  a  speculative  nature,  uud  not  of 

positive 
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positive  and  liistoiical  certainty.  And,  even  sfi))posing  ihcin  to 
he  clearly  uscertaim-d,  so  short  an  introiiuclioii  ought  rallier  tr> 
he  an  index  to  aiithontiee,  tlianan  anlhority  of  itself.  V\  e  would 
also  suggest  as  an  improvement,  should  it  not  be  inconsistent 
widi  the  author's  plan,  that  a  farther  and  a  clearer  account  of  tlie 
fuuiie,  canon,  counterpoint,  8cc.  should  bo  given,  which  would 
-contribute  to  rentier  the  book  itself  more  popular  and  useful. 

The  iirst  section  of  ihe  work  comprises  a  century,  and  contains 
ttie  names  of  l:^ngli.'5h  musicians,  nineteen  in  number,  Marbeck, 
Tavcrner,  Dr.  lye.  White,  'I'allis,  Farrant,  Johnson,  Parsons, 
Bud,  Dr.  Ikill,  Dovvland,  Phillips,  Morley,  John  and  VVi{« 
liam  Mundy,  VVeelkes,  Damon,  Farnaby,  Milton.  We  would 
begin  with  Marbeck,  but  the  information  respecting  him  ia  sa 
scanty,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  relation  of  his  escape 
from  niartyrdowi,  by  what  has  seldom  availed  persons  in 
similar  circumstances,  liis  piety  and  innocence,  that  we  pass  on  to 
Tallis,  who  riourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  supj)osed  that  he  was  organist  of  the  Royal  Ciiapel  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth; but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  the  authority  tor  it 
seemtj  to  have  rested,  upon  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that  he  received 
for  his  service  seven  pence  halfpenny  a  day;  he  died  in  J  585, 

Meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  this  account  certainly  is,  (and 
there  is  no  biographical  dictionary  which  will  not  furnish  as  good 
a  one)  it  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  thau 
to  any  w  ant  of  diligence  or  research  in  our  author.  It  has  beea 
©ften,  and  justly  observed,  that  the  lives  of  men  of  literature  are 
usutilly  ben  ren  of  incident,  but  the  lives  of  musicians  must,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  be  much  more  so;  since  their  habits  are 
ecjiially  those  of  study  and  seclusion,  and  their  pursuits  of  less  im-. 
mediate  interest.  What  is  said  of  Tallis^whosenameishere  selected 
on  account  of  his  great  eminence  as  a  musician,  may  be  said 
equally  of  almost  every  musjciiin  whatever,  who  lived  at  so  dis- 
tiuit  a  period — that  he  lived  and  that  he  died;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Marbeck,  the  first  article  in  thi;^  volume, 
even  the  circumstances  respecting  his  birth  and  his  death  cannot 
beaccuralely  ascerliiiiied.  He  who  writes  the  life  of  a  musician 
must  be  content  with  such  notices  as  chance  throxrs  in  his  way, 
or  the  vigilance  of  cotenjporaries  has  preserved  in  their  w  ritings, 
and  not  unfrequently  must  supply  with  anecdote  the  want  of  bet- 
ter informaiion.  It  is  from  his  works  only  that  a  musician  is  re-*. 
memberi.d,  and  these  have  sometimes  proved  the  only  medium 
through  which  theif  authoi'^  name  has  been  couveyed  igi 
posterity. 

With 
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Willi  respect  to  the  compositions  of  Tallis,  there  appears  ta 
be  so  little  diti'erence  of  opiniou  in  the  musical  world,  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  the  judgment  of  our  author  upon  them.  Hia 
genius  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  sacred  sid>- 
jects ;  and  we  should,  peihaps,  have  to  regret  that  the  fashion  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  led  him  loo  much  to  ihe  pursuit  of 
intricate  and  scientific  contrivance,  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  he  shews  upon  every  occasion. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 7i!)  century  that  any  thing  like 
air  or  e.vpression  was  discoverable, and  that  a  moje  intimate  con- 
nexion became  apparent  between  poetry  and  music  than  had  before 
been  known.  Music  owed  litile  tu  James  ihe  fu  st.  Tiie  diversions 
of  the  court  were  indeed  of  the  dramatic  kind,  in  the  compo- 
sition, and  even  in  the  performance  of  which,  the  gentlemen  and 
children  of  the  royal  chapel  were  often  employed,  but  tlie  com- 
posers of  choral  music  found  themselves  entirely  neglected.: 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  tlie  first,  tilings  went  on  still  worse," 
for  the  puritans  having  got  the  reins  of  government  into  dieir 
hands^  established  a  new  form  of  worship,  in  which  singing  of 
psalms  was  ihe  only  music  allowed  ;  bui  in  this  the  whole  con-? 
gr^gation  were  to  join,  i^ay,  some  violent  puritans  even  pro- 
posed that  the  organs  of  all  churches  should  be  destroyed,  and 
tihe  service  books  committed  to  the  flames.  But  the  number  of 
those  who  were  able  to  read  being  small,  it  was  ordered  that 
v\hen  the  psalm  was  about  to  be  sung,  the  minister,  or  some 
other  fit  peison,  appointed  by  him  and  ihe  other  ruling  oflicersj 
should  read  the  psalm  line  by  line  before  the  sinj^'ing  thereof^, 
Mhich  custom  our  sectaries  preserve  to  this  day.  But  the  con- 
t-iast  between  antient  and  nKidern  conventicles  is  truly  amusing^ 
Formerly,  the  minister  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  man  in  thu 
congregation  who  could  read,  but  at  present  he  is  often  the  only 
one  who  cannot. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  tlie  puritans  put  a  stop  to  all  dramatio 
r-epresentations.  These  were  revived  by  Sir  William  Davenant 
in  l66t>,  in  the  shape  of  an  entertainment  consisting  of  orations. 
in  prose,  intermixed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  com- 
posed by  Coleman,  Lavves,  luid  Hudson.  The  University  of 
Oxfoid  to  thtir  immortal  honour  retained  their  choral  service 
till  16j6,  when  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  king  left  the 
ciiy.  But  a  regular  weekly  concert  \\»as  soon  afterwards  esta- 
blished in  the  University,  the  members  of  which,  at  the  restora- 
liun,  being  removed  to  various  cathedrals,  ar.d  coihgiatc  choirs^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  music  in  England. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  observed  that,  in  the  life  of  Purcell,  his- 
works  are  criticised  at  con.siderable  leiigtb..  Iliis  is  confessedly 
taken  from  Dr.  Burney,     His  Te  Deum  (whieh  ia  less  frequeuliy 
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performed  tlian  it  deserves  to  be)  is  particularly  examined  and 
occasionally  compared  willi  that  of  Haudel,  Jf,  indeed,  any 
human  conipdsilion  can  utrord  u  tine  theme  for  the  exertion  of 
musical  talents,  it  is  this  glorious  hymn:  but  it  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  both  Purcell  and  tiandcl  should  have  so  widely  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  the  verse  "  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,"  as 
to  set  it  in  a  minor  key,  the  language  of  lamentation  and  comj^laint, 
^vhich  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
For  the  hymn  is  regularly  divided  into  Darts,  and  opens  in  a  .strain 
of  the  highest  exultation  ;  it  is  the  language  of  praise  and  vlianks- 
giving,  and  not  strictly  even  that  of  praye;. 

Upon  the  restoration  in  l5(i(),  the  manners  of  the  people 
began  to  change,  and  theatrical  entertainments  were  recommenced. 
Music  uas  rendered  esseiUial  to  the  tlieatie  by  the  iutroductiou 
of  short  compositions  played  between  the  acts  of  the  drama. 
But  dramatic  music  had  then  a  grave  and  solemn  character  ill- 
suited  to  it ;  as  all  the  composers,  for  many  years  after  the  refor- 
mation, were  members  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 

With  respect  to  choral  music,  as  soon  as  order  had  been  re- 
established in  the  church,  and  the  organs  rebuilt,  it  began  to  re- 
vive. A  few  nmsicians  of  eminence,  who  had  survived  the  tu- 
mults of  civil  wai-,  were  sought  out  and  promoted.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  the  service  of  the  church  could  be  restored  to  its 
original  state. 

Charles  the  Second  patronised  nmsicians,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  composers  of  sacred  music.  The  natural  levity  of 
that  king's  temper,  and  his  want  of  sufficient  judgment  to  enable 
him  to  admire  the  compositions  of  Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Gibbons 
and  others,  induced  those  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his 
patronage,  to  give  a  lighter  cast  to  their  music.  Amongst  ihese 
were  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Wise.  It  may  be  questioned,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  the  principles  of  harmony,  or  the  science  of 
composition,  were  ever  better  understood  than  in  Charles  the 
Second's  time. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Blow  in  this  section  is  not  sufficiently  full. 
The  period  between  1700  and  1725  is  an  important  sera  in  the 
history  of  our  music.  The  first  Italiau  opera  performed  in 
London,  was  •'.lat  of  Arsiuiie,  in  the  year  1707.  1  he  nmsic  was 
selected,  and  in  part  composed,  by  Clayton.  In  the  preceding 
year  a  new  theatre  had  been  erected  in  the  Haymarket,  and  som*j 
attempts  were  made  to  set  up  an  entertainment  there  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  opera,  but  they  failed.  This  iutUiccd  the  Drury 
Lane  managers  to  attempt  the  exhibition,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing some  glaring  absurdities,  succeeded  very  well.  The  first 
genuine  Italian  opera  performed  in  London,  was  that  of  Rinaldo 
represented  in  the  theatre  iu  tht;  Havniiirket  ui  the  vear  1710. 

X  '  'lli* 
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The  music  was  by  Handel ;  in  this  year  also  tlie  academy  of 
antient  music  took  its  rise,  and  private  and  subscription  concerts 
becan  about  that  time  to  be  held  hi  different  pints  of  London, 
The  mobX.  considerable  of  these  were,  the  concerts  at  the  Castle 
Tavern  in  Pateiiioster  Ro\v_,  ihence  called  the  Castle  concerts^ 
(removed  afterwards  to  Haberdashers  Hall,  and  subsequently  to 
the  King's  Arms  in  Cornhill,)  and  Britton's. 

In  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Jeremiah  Clarke  is  detailed  an 
anecdote  which  is  too  remoikable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

'*•  Farly  in  irfe  lie  vi^as  so  unfortunate  as  to  conceive  a  violent 
and  liopeiess  passion  for  a  very  beautiful  lady,  of  a  rank  far  superior 
to  his  own  ;  and  his  sufferings  ander  these  circumstances  became 
at  leneth  no  intolerable  that  he  resolved  to  terminate  them  bv 
suicide.  Being  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  he  found 
Inmself  so  miserable  that  he  suddenly  determined  to  return  to 
London.  His  friend  observing  in  his  beliaviour  great  marks  of 
dejection,  furnished  him  with  a  horsc>  and  a  servant  to  attend  him. 
In  his  way  to  town  a  lit  of  melancholy  and  despair  having  seized 
him,  he  alighted,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  servant,  went  into  a 
field,  in  tlie  comer  of  which  was  a  pond  surrounded  v/ith  trees. 
This  pointed  out  to  his  choice  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  life ;  but 
not  being  more  inclined  to  the  one  than  to  the  other  he  left  it  to 
the  determination  of  chance.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  piece 
of  money,  and  tossing  it  in  the  air,  determined  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. Tlie  money  fell  on  its  edge  in  the  clay,  and  thus  seemed 
to  prohibit  both  these  meaniS  of  destruction.  His  mind,  however, 
■was  too  much  disordered  to  receive  comfort  from,  or  take  advan- 
fage  of  this  delay.  He  therefore  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to 
I^ondon,  determined  to  iind  some  other  means  of  ridding  liimself 
wf  life:  and  in  Juh^  1707,  not  many  v/eeks  after  his  return,  he  shot 
iiimseif  afe  his  own  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard." 

From  MQ.b  \o  17'>0  we  have  the  following  names  : — Lere- 
rldge,  Carey,  Holcombe,  Dr.  Greene,  I'csting,  M^rcy_,  Prelleur, 
James,  Tra\ers,  Dr.  Boyce,  Dr.  Avne,  P'elton. 

Henry  Carey  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  his  works,  if 
r.ot  by  liis  name.  He  wa^i  the  author  of  "  Chrononliotontholo- 
gos,"  the  '^  Dragon  of  VVantley,"  "  God  save  tlie  King,"  and 
the  popular  ballad  of  "^^  vSally  in  our  Alley."  IJis  \jtle  to  "  God 
save  the  King"  has  been  olten  disputed,  and  notwithstanding  tb^ 
aiilhoritv  of  Y^r  Haringtoil  here  quoted,  does  not  appeay  yet  to 
be  satisfactorily  settkd. 

The  names  from  ]750  to  1812  are — Dubourg,  Avison,  Mi- 
chel Arne,  Kent,  Dr.  \V,  Haye.i,  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Nares, 
Stanley,  Dr.  Worgan,  Norris,  lyr.  Cook,  T.  linley,  Slorace, 
Dr.  Dupuis,  Dr.  P.  Hayes,  Bates,  Carter,  F.  Lniley,  Battishill, 
Jueksoiij  Dr.  Arnold^  Mooreheud^  ]Jt.  Akock,  Dr.  JMdler,  Dr. 

Burney. 
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Burney,  DiMin^  Hook,  Shield,  Mazzinghi,  Dr.  Busby,  Attwood, 
Kelly,  Brabain,  Reeve^  Davy^  Sir  John  Stevenson,  C.Wesley, 
S.  Wesley,  Russell. 

The  life  of  Handel  is  too  interesting  to  every  lover  of  music 
not  to  be  well  known  ;  but  we  insert  the  following  extracts  from 
it,  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work  before 
us. 

"  After  the  year  1740,  Handel  gave  another  direction  to  hia 
studies,  better  suited,  as  he  has  himself  been  frec^uently  heard  to 
declare,  to  the  circumstancas  of  a  man  advancing  far  into  the 
vale  of  years,  than  light  and  trivial  music.  He  now  determined  ta 
adopt  that  species  of  composition  so  common  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  called  Concerto  Spirituale,  or 
Oratorio.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  waa 
sensible  that  the  sublime  sentiments  and  passages  with  which  tiiey 
abound,  would  afford  opportunity  for  displaying  hie  splendid  talents 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

"  He  considered  that  almost  certain  benefit  would  arise  to  him 
from  such  an  undertaking.  He  had  already,  in  the  year  173S,  per- 
formed the  Oratorio  of  Athaliah  on  the  solemnisation  ot*  a  public 
act  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  profits  arising  from  it  wera 
so  considerable,  as,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  reptiir  the  injury  that 
his  fortune  had  sustained*.  The  performance  of  a  sacred  drama 
might  likewise  take  place  during  the  solemnity  of  the  Lent  season,  in 
which  all  theatrical  representations  were  forbidden  :  but  wha*  be- 
yond every  thing  else,  served  to  recommend  it,  was-,  that  it  could  be 
conducted  at  a  comparatively  tiitling  expence.  No  costly  scenery 
was  requisite,  nor  any  dresses  for  the  performers  beyond  a  suit  of 
black,  v/ith  which  all  persons  who  appeared  in  public  were  supposed 
to  be  provided.  Instead  of  airs  that  required  the  delicacy  of 
Cuggoni  or  the  volubility  of  Faustina  to  execute,  he  hoped  to 
gratify  the  public  taste  by  means  of  songs,  the  beauties  of  which 
were  within  the  comprehension  of  Ikss  fastidious  hearers  than  those 
who,  in  general,  frequented  the  opera :  namely,  such  as  were 
adapted  to  a  tenor  voice,  from  the  natural  firmness  and  flexibility 
of  which  little  more  is  ex{>ected  than  an  articulate  utterance  of  the 
words  by  a  good  voice,  and  a  just  expression  of  the  melody.  For 
the  execution  of  these  he  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Beard,  a  singer  possessed  of  almost  every  useful  requisite. 
He  knew  also  that  he  could  attach  to  himself  the  real  lovers  and 
judges  of  music  by  those  original  beauties  which  he  had  the  ability 
to  display  in  the  composition  of  fugue  and  chorus.  These  beiuLf 
once  gained,  the  taste  of  the  town,  he  was  aware,  was  likely  soon  to 
follow.  To  such  a  performance,  the  talents  of  second  rate  singers, 
and   of  persons  employed  in  choir  service,  were  fully  adequate. 


*  *'  In  his  contest  with  the  nobility.'* 
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Signora  Trancesina,  and  afterwards  SignoraTrasi,  and  some  other«, 
were  engaged  on  tolerably  reasonable  terms ;  and  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  furnished  chorus  singers  suifici- 
ent,  both  in  abilities  and  number,  to  answer  his  vitmost  wishes. 

*'  He  diiterrained  likewise  to  introduce  into  these  Oratorios  a 
species  of  music,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor, namely,  the  organ  concerto.  Few,  except  Handel's  inti- 
mate friends,  were  then  acquainted  that  on  that  instrument  he  had 
scarcely  an  equal  in  the  world,  and  he  was  himself  well  aware  that 
he  had  a  style  of  performing  on  it  which  had  at  least  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  not 
the  true  organ  style  :  but  the  full  harmony  of  the  instrumental  parts 
in  these  compositions,  contrasted  with  those  elegant  solo  passages 
with  which  he  interspersed  them,  had  a  most  wonderful  and  pleas- 
ing ejEFect. 

"  The  first  thing  that  Handel  did  after  his  return  from  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  was  to  set  to  music  Dryden's  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
He  introduced  into  it  a  trio  which  he  had  formerly  set  to  the 
words  *  Quel  fior  che  al  alba  ride,'  and  this,  with  the  addition  of 
another  part,  he  adapted  so  well  to  the  chorus,  *  Let  old  Timo- 
theus  yield  the  prize,'  that  most  of  his  auditors  mistook  it  for  an 
original  composition.  The  success  which  this  performance  had, 
completely  determined  him  in  the  resolution  to  apply  himself,  for 
the  future,  almost  exclusively  to  this  species  of  composition,  and  with 
a  few  occasional  deviations,  he  persisted  in  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Finding  that  his  own  pertbrmance  on  the  organ  never 
failed  to  command  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  immediately  set 
about  the  composition,  or  rattier  the  making  up  from  his  other 
works,  of  a  set  of  concertos  for  tliat  instrument;  and  he  uniformly 
played  one  of  these  in  every  performance. 

"  The  applause  bestowed  on  the  Oratorios  of  Handel  was  equal 
to  that  with  which  even  the  best  of  his  Operas  had  formerly  been 
favoured.  He  gave  to  these  entertainments  a  kind  of  dramatic  form, 
because  it  was  his  opinion,  that  to  an  English  audience,  music  united 
with  poetry  was  not  alone  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  attention  for 
a  whole  evening ;  and  that  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  plot  was 
indispensible  for  this  purpose.  Handel  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion, 
as  was  fully  proved  by  the  success  that  attended  the  performance  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  L'Allegro  ed  il  Penseroso,  and  the  Messiah  :  he 
■was,  however,  determined  by  it  to  have  recourse  to  some  inferior 
poet  for  assistance  in  forming  a  drama,  which  without  regard 
either  to  sentiment  or  language,  was  to  be  a  mere  vehicle  for  his 
music.  Such  are  the  Oratorios  of  Esther,  Saul,  Susanna,  and 
many  others.     Dr.  Morell  was  the  person  chiefly  employed. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  thej'ear  1751,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes,  wliich,  upon  consulting  the  surgeons,  he  was  told  was  ^ 
cataract.  From  this  moment  his  usual  floAv  of  spirits  forsook  him, 
and  scarcely  left  him  patience  for  that  crisis  of  his  disorder  in  which 
he  might  hope  for  relief.    He  had  been  prepared  to  expect  a  total 
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privation  of  sight ;  yet  to  entertain  hopes  that  thismiglit  onlj-  prove 
temporary,  or  that  by  an  operation  it  might  be  restored.  When 
therefore  the  total  loss  of  sight  was  confirmed,  he  submitted  himself 
to  IVIr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  repeated  attempts 
that  were  made  to  relieve  him  were,  however,  fruitless;  and  he  was 
at  length  told,  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  a  relief  from  pain 
in  his  visual  organs  was  all  that  could  be  hoped.  In  this  forlorn  and 
dejected  state,  reflecting  on  his  inability  any  longer  to  conduct  his 
entertahmients,  lie  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  Smith,  the  son  of  his  faith- 
ful copyist  and  friend ;  and  witli  this  assistance,  Oratorios  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  even  till  that  Lent  season  when  he  died. 
These  took  place  with  no  other  omission  in  his  own  performance 
than  the  accompaniment  by  the  harpsichord ;  the  rich  flow  of  his 
fancy  ever  supplying  him  with  subjects  for  extempore  voluntaries 
on  the  organ,  and  his  hand  still  retaining  the  power  of  executing 
whatever  his  invention  suggested. 

•  "  It  was  a  most  affecting  spectacle  to  see  the  venerable  musi- 
cian, whose  efforts  had  so  long  charmed  the  ear  of  a  discerning 
multitude,  led  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  make  an  obei- 
sance of  acknowledgement  to  his  enraptured  audience.  When 
Smith  played  the  organ  during  the  first  year  of  Handel's  blindness, 
Samson  was  performed,  and  Beard  sang  with  great  feeling— 

"  Total  eclipse — no  sun,  no  moon, 
All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

**  The  recollection  that  Handel  had  set  these  words  to  muwc, 
with  the  view  of  the  blind  composer  then  sitting  by  the  organ, 
affected  the  audience  so  forcibly,  that  many  persons  present  were 
moved  even  to  tears." 

Such  is  the  character  of  Handel ;  a  musician  who.  in  simj)'!? 
city,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  composition,  surpassed  all  who 
preceded  him,  and  probably  will  surpass  all  who  are  yet  to  come. 
England  can  boast  n{  but  one  Shakespeare.  We  shall  see  but 
cue  Handel.  How  far  the  preceding  criticism  is  just,  our  readers 
themselves  will  be  the  best  judges. 

It  is  with  music  as  w'ith  every  other  art  and  science ;  no  sooner 
has  it  reached  its  utmost  point  of  perfection,  than  it  begins  to 
decline.  Handel  had  attained  tliis  point :  lie  had  shewn  how 
much  was  to  be  effected  by  the  powers  as  well  as  the  charms  of 
music,  and  it  was  left  to  succeeding  composers  to  retine,  not  to 
improve  upon  so  excellent  a  model.  Perhaps,  in  strict  justice 
it  ought  to  bg  said,  that  he  had  contributed,  by  his  own  example, 
to  produce  a  corruption  in  the  national  taste,  and  that  his  faults, 
such  as  they  were,  became  the  more  dangerou-i  from  beiuq:  sanc- 
tioned by  so  high  an  authority.  This  alignment  certainly  hns 
weight  in  one  instance ;  we  allude  to  that  passage  in  the  Israel  .a 
Jigypt,  where  Handel  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  hopi)ing  of 
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frogs,  and  buzzing  of  flies,  by  passages  broken  in  the  time.  Now 
though  to  represent  the  stationary  situation  of  the  sun  by  one 
long  continued  note,  might  be  a  hazardous  attempt,  there  was 
nothing  mean  or  ludicrous  in  it,  which  is  certainly  the  case  in  the 
other  instances.  In  imitation,  as  it  is  called,  of  Handel,  the 
World  is  daily  pestered  with  these  musical  imitations,  without  end 
?md  without  number.  We  have  battles,  and  storms,  and  sieges, 
in  such  abundance,  that  we  may  soon  reasonably  hope,  by  some 
particular  contrivance  of  the  air  or  the  time,  or  by  some  other 
contrivance  equally  ingenious,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
latitude  in  which  they  took  place,  or  at  what  exact  hour  of  the 
day  they  were  fought ;  nay,  one  hard-hearted  composer  gives  us 
a  movement  composed  of  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  : 
now  surely  this  is  to  reduce  to  disgrace  and  contempt  the  mo&t 
charming  science  that  ever  solaced  the  heart  of  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  work.     Musicians,  en- 
gravers, and  painters,  ai'e  out  of  the  reach  of  common  biographi- 
cal dictionaries  ;  and  Dr.  Burney's  book  on  this  subject,  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  unquestionable  ai\thority,  is  not  only  too  dear  for 
the  purse,  but  perhaps  too  large  and  inconvenient  for  the  use  of 
the  generality  of  readers.     We  would  not  here  be  misunderstood  : 
110  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Burney's  work  can  for  a  moment  wish 
at  less,  but  its  size  precludes  that  convenience  of  reference  which 
smaljfr  works  allow.     Our  author's  obligations   to  it  cannot  be 
miitake.*].     If  there  be  any  class  of  persons  whose  attention  this 
work  particularly  claims,  it  is  of  those  fair  young  ladies,  whose 
hours  are  less  profitably  employed  over  the  trash  of  Lane's  cir- 
culating library,  and  are  said  hy  their  friends  to  have  a  taste  for 
Hujsic,  but  dash  at  whatever  is  placed  before  them,  without  the 
jnost  distant  idea  whether  its  author  was  an  jgnglishman  or  «t 
German,  a  Dutchman  or  a  Chinese. 
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AnT.  7.  A  Sermoji  on  ilie  Love  of  our  Countr7j.  Preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Martin  in-the-Fields^  on  Thursday^ 
January  13,  1814.  (Being  the  Bay  appointed  for  a  General 
Thanksgiving.)  By  Jose^jh  lioldcn  FoU,  A.  M.  32  pp.  2s.  6d. 
Rivingtons.     1814. 

Those  persons  who  may  connect  the  idea  of  a  classical  rhapsody 
Ti-iththe  common,  but  not  the  less  attractive,  subject  o^  the  pm^ ' 
sent  Sermon,  MJil  eiiteriain  as  unfounded  a  suspicion  of  its  con- 
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tents,  and  be  as  quickly  undeceived  or  disappointed  upon  its  pe- 
rusal, as  all  those  auditors  must  have  been  at  St.  Martin's  church 
on  the  thanksgiving  day,  who  might  ignorantly  iiave  expected  a 
high-sounding  but  empty  effusion  from  the  sensible  and  enlight- 
ened mind  of  their  respectable  pastor. 

Having  chosen  ior  his  text  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy, (1  Tim.  ii.  2.)  "  I  exhort  that  first  of  all  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for 
ir.ings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty;"  Mr.  Pott  derives 
from  it  his  principal  and  leading  argument  in  favour  of  that  true 
patriotism  which  would  connect  individual  good  with  public  wel- 
fare, and  '*  tend  to  cherish  and  promote  the  benefit  of  other 
nations." 

Ai'Ler  a  brief  allusion  to  the  groundless,  and,  we  hope,  at  length 
exploded  insinuation,  tliat  the  Gospel  "  does  not  at  all  encourajje 
the  love  of  our  country,''  a  striking  but  simple  portrait  is  pre- 
sented to  us  of  a  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  spirit. 

"  Just  indeed  should  be  the  temper  of  the  mind  concerninfj 
which  we  have  to  frame  our  estimate,  or  the  patriot  spirit  would 
become  at  once  a  torch  of  discord  among  men,  and  a  groaiid  of 
envy  and  hostility  in  all  the  world.  Just  it  sliould  be,  or  it  will 
prove  the  mean  and  narrovv-  sentiment  of  the  vain,  the  boastful,  and 
self-centred.  Equal  it  should  be,  in  order  to  be  truh'^  generous, 
and  in  order  to  connect  itself  with  every  Christian  grace.  From 
that  happy  circle  of  the  Christian  graces,  no  one  good  principle  or 
motive  which  is  common  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  congenial  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  is  cast  out." 

.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  characteristic  genius  of  Jewish 
©r  heathen  patriotism.  The  Jews,  as  the  preacher  correctly  in- 
forms us,  fergot  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality  in  an  unfair 
estimate  of  their  high  prerogatives,  as  being  not  merely  ina  peculiar  * 
manner,  but  as  exclusively  and  for  ever,  their  own  ;  an  error  which 
called  for,  at;  our  Lord  well  knew,  the  strongest  practical  induce- 
ments te  a  more  general  and  unrestricted  benevolence  to  coun- 
teract the  excess  of  that  local  attachment  wliich  they  had  too  long 
most  ungenerously  and  unwarrantably  cherished.  The  fanciful 
notion  of  an  indigenous  and  unmixed  anccstrj''  had  inspired  the 
Athenians  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  barbarians,  as  they  were 
styled  ;  and  the  v/ildest  conceptions  of  a  mistaken  and  unlettered 
patriotism,  early  misgratl.-.d  upon  the  infant  minds  of  the  Spartans, 
Ijad  produced  the  unnatural  fruits  of  arrogance,  cruelty,  and 
ignorance. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  .>tt  most  justly  argues,  in  allusion 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  inore  modern  species  of  benevolence, 
which  would  embrace  "  the  many  rather  than  the  few,"  and  ex- 
tend its  regards  "  to  all  rather  than  to  some,"  where  would  be  the 
true  signs  of  the  love  of  our  country,  if  the  virtues  of  gratitude 
and  loyalty  to  that  country  which  nurtures  and  protects  us,  if  the 
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spirit  of  apostolical  charity,  which  inculcates  the  duties  of  affec- 
tion to  parents,  brotherly  love,  and  obedience  to  magistrates, 
should  cease  to  be  the  marks  of  genuine  patriotism,  or  be  lost  in 
the  visionary  flights  of  undiscriminating  philanthropy. 

As  the  text  may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  all  mankind  in  their  collective  as  well 
as  private  capacity,  the  preacher  next  traces  the  injustice  of  that 
individual  or  nation  vvdiich  aims  at  the  destruction  of  another 
country,  to  a  disregard  or  contempt  of  that  noble  principle  which 
respects  the  good  of  others  as  essentially  connected  with  its  own, 
inasmuch  as  "  every  nation,  state,  or  government,  may  be  served 
or  injured  by  another." 

The  following  paesage  is  particularly  animated,  and  expressive 
of  the  abovementioned  truth. 

"  Is  there  any  one  considerate  person  in  this  land,  who 
knows  what  the  true  foundations  are  upon  which  the  welfare 
•of  his  country  is  built  up,  who  will  hesitate  a  moment  in  his 
answer,  if  the  question  shall  be  pu*^,  concerning  the  several  evils 
which  have  excited  our  alarm  throughout  that  contest  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  successfully  maintained?  Who  is  there  that 
will  find  a  difficulty  to  repl}',  if  it  be  demanded  whether  the  arms 
of  those  adversaries,  or  their  principles,  have  been  the  things 
which  threatened  most,  and  were  most  to  be  dreaded  bj'  us,  and 
opposed?  Reeling,  as  they  have  done,  from  one  extreme  of 
frantic  conduct  to  anothc^r,  mistaking  outrage,  anarchy,  distrac- 
tion, cruelty,  and  madness,  with  every  species  of  impiety,  for  free- 
dom, and  then  recoiling  from  their  own  frightful  and  disgusting 
image,  only  to  support  the  worst  species  of  false  splendor  and  op- 
pression, which  began  at  liome,  but  spread  round  in  every  direc- 
tion under  the  banner  of  pretended  glory,  and  with  visionary 
prospects  of  an  universal  empire.  An  universal  empire  in  one 
'hand,  and  that  the  hand  of  man !  Surely  if  any  thing  couid 
call  for  the  league  of  nations  to  oppose  one  power,  it  was  the  pre- 
posterous and  enormous  arrogance  which  aimed  at  once  at  stiiiing 
every  spark  of  patriot  zeal  in  ev.ery  breast;  which  raised  a  trajtor- 
ous  party  in  the  bosom  of  each  state,  more  dangerous  than  its  is- 
vading  eagles,  since  it  carried  thus  the  mine  of  ruin,  by  whjclx 
every  virtuous  attac-hraent  was  to  be  destroyed,  home  to  the  centre 
of  eacfi  threatene4-  countrj'.  Surely,  if  we  wanted  yet  to  know 
the  value  of  a  just  and  well-founded  affection  for  our  country,  we 
might  find  it  in  the  spirit  which  resists  those  private  treacheries  bf 
whicii  ambition,  ever  mean  and  abject,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
impudence  and  public  daring,  %vorks  its  way." 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  enlarces,  witli  much  force  and 
feeling,  upon  the  necessity,  expediency,  and  value  of  a  law- 
ful and  well-constructed  government,  appealing  to  its  manifest  bles- 
sings, the  dangers  attending  a  popular  revolution,  and  the  usual  con- 
Biquences  of  intestine  tumults,  verified  "  by  very  near  examples," 
and  eroding  in  the  despotism  ©f  a  single  leader,  whos?  power  is 
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erected  on  the  divisions,  and  maintained  by  the  slavery,  of  a 
people. 

A  strain  of  unaffected  piety  runs  through  the  \vhole  conclusion, 
connecting  the  love  of  our  country  and  the  authority  of  all  powers, 
civil  or  spiritual,  with  obedience  to  the  will,  and  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God :  once  more  declaring,  that  the  patriot  spirit,  truly  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  of  man,  is  precisely  that  which  is  the  most 
consistent  with  the  word,  and  the  most  enlightend  by  the  beams  of 
revelation  and  truth. 

Other  sermons  may  be  thought  more  vigorous,  profound,  and 
original,  or  may  be  expressed  in  a  more  energetic  tone  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  very  few  upon  this  occasion  will  be  found  more  clear 
and  persuasive  in  their  arguments,  or  more  pious  in  their  general 
character.  This  discourse  is  well  worthy  of  its  learned  and  bene- 
volent author. 

POETRY. 

Art.    8.      The  Battle  of  Vittoria.     By  oi  0//tcer.      Small  8vo. 

pp.  20.     1814-. 

Among  the  numerous  epigrams,  written  by  the  wicked  wits  of 
France,  tliere  is  one,  tolerably  severe,  and  which  cannot  easily  be 
translated,  upon  a  militarj'  po2t.     We  will  quote  it ; — 

*'  Vous  serez  des  raeiileurs  gendarmes, 
Et  des  meilleurs  faiseurs  de  vers, 
Lorsque  vous  fere?:  que  vos  armes 
Seront  rudes  comme  vos  vers, 
F^t  que  vous  feres  que  vos  vers 
Seront  aussi  doux  que  vos  armes." 

Our  good-natured  readers  imagine,  perhaps,  that  we  mean  fo 
-apply  tiiis  to  the  HuUior  of  '•  The  Buttle  of  Victoria,''  By  no  means. 
\Ve  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  if,  which  we  doubt  not,  he  uses 
his  sword  with  as  much  spirit  as  he  uses  his  pen,  he  amply  performs 
the  duty  Vv-hich  he  owes  to  his  country.  There  are  sonie  negligen- 
ces in  his  compohitioii,  and  some  lines  which  may  be  traced  to 
Waiter  ScoLt's  works,  and  the  battle  itself  is  too  hastily  passed 
over ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  poem  of  much  elegance  and  ani- 
mation. The  fcllowing  extract  will  justify  our  opinion.  After 
alluding  to  the  heroic  achievements  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
-and  the  restoration  of  Pedro,  the  author  thus  proceeds: — 

■  <'  Ceas'd  din  of  arms,  ceas'd  convent  bell. 

In  silence  slept  each  lonely  dell; 
Echo  on  Majerilla's  shore 
A  martial  strain  prolong'd  no  more  ; 
But  oft  was  heard,  at  evening  dim. 
From  vine-wreath'd  poreh  tlie  virgin's  hymn. 
And  oft  beneath  Eves  tranquil  star 
The  iiliepherd  tuiid  his  brisk  guitar  ; 
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OIj!  long  in  peace  had  shepherd  sung 
His  hiy  of  Jove,  and  green  woods  rung 
With  bell  of  vagrant  goat  or  steer, 
Or  ballad  wild  of  nvuleteer; 
Nor  e'er  a  sound  more  harsh  or  rude 
Disturb'd  tlieir  antique  solitude  ; 
Had  not  Oppressioji  stirr'd  the  flame 
Which  sluniber'd  in  each  patriot's  frame, 
"tVhen  Despotism  gave  command, 

*  Yield,  Spaniards,  your  forefathers'  landi' 
The  rude  Biscayan  yell'd  aloud, 
Answer'd  the  Catalonian  proud; 
(jrenada  from  her  Moorish  halls. 

And  Saragossa's  mould'ring  walls 
Gave  back  the  soul-inspiring  cry, 

*  Strike,  Spain,  for  freedom  win  or  Aie.' 
They  heard— each  peasant  left  the  plough, 
The  unpluck'd  vintage  bent  each  bough ; 
Each  flock  without  a  shepherd  stray'd, 
Fer  parted  lover  wept  each  maid. 

They  rush'd  from  cottage,  farm,  and  town ; 
On  every  brew  was  virtue's  frown; 
Each  shook  the  lance,  or  grasp'd  a  blade, 
Beneath  his  dark  capote's  shade ; 
A  patriot  band,  unpaid,  untaught, 
For  home  and  liberty  they  fought ; 
They  fought,  they  died,  and  dying  prest 
Their  injur'd  country's  bleeding  breast. 
While  hfe's  last  sigh  to  heaven  arose 
For  vengeance  on  that  country's  foes. 

"  By  foes  opprest,  by  friends  betray'd, 
Through  all  the  world  Spain  look'd  for  aid, 
And  proudly  o'er  the  prostrate  world 
Saw  her  oppressor's  fliig  unfurl'd  ; 
The  star  of  England  o'er  the  deep 
Alone  its  splendour  seeni'd  to  keep, 
A  beacon  flame  still  blazing  bright 
Upon  the  cheerless  breast  of  night.'* 

I.  AW. 

Art.  9.  Memorial,  addressed  to  a  distinguished  PuMic  Charadery 
respecting  the  Act  q/' last  Session,  introducing  the  Cessio-Bonorunit 
53  Geo.  III.  cap.  102.  common!!/  called  Lord  Redesdalc's  Act. 
By  Joseph  Gillon,  Esq.     pp.  21.     Underwood,     iSli. 

This  small  pampldet  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
to  public  approbation  the  Act  introduced  by  Lord  Iledesdale  for 
perpetual  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.     The   author  uses  no   very 
stroni;  or  stJ  iking  arguments,  but  chiefly  liiis  his  pages  with  state- 
ments 
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TiientB  of  the  law  in  various  countries,  particularly  Rome,  Holland* 
and  Scotland,  to  shew  the  probability  that  the  new  modification  of 
the  English  law  v.-ill  not  only  be  useful  but  popular.  We  consider 
tjUe  statute  in  question  as  one  merely  of  experiment ;  it  is>  recom- 
niended  by  its  apparent  humanity,  and  if  the  ends  of  justice  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  dispensations  of  mercy,  there  is  no  heart 
$0  encrusted  with  prejudice,  or  steeled  by  selfishness,  but  must  re- 
joice in  the  attainment  of  so  great  an  object.  If  fraud  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  imprisoned  debtor  fairly  liberated,  without  injury 
to  his  creditor,  the  Act  will  be  well  entitled  to  the  commendations 
bestowed  on  it.  As  yet,  its  operation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
commenced,  and,  as  its  duration  is  limited  to  live  years,  at  least 
half  of  that  period  will  have  elapsed  before  any  just  opinion  can  be 
formed,  whether  the  commercial  part  of  the  comnmnity,  whom  it 
principally  affects,  ought  to  petition  for  or  against  it3  renewal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  10,  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  London^  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  tdfk 
the  Premiums  offered  in  the  Years  1811  and  1812.  Vols.  xxiJt 
and  XXX.     8vo.     585  pp.     11.  Is.     1812,1813. 

The  most  interesting  articles  to  us,  who  are  neither  merchant* 
jior  mechanics,  arc;  those  which  come  under  the  head  of  agricul- 
ture. And,  in  agriculture,  the  plantation  of  forest  trees  has  par- 
ticularly arrested  our  attention. 

We  here  observe  that  the  land  usually  enclosed  for  planting  is 
«ome  barren  moor  or  heath,  or  ground  incapable  of  being  ploughed, 
from  its  inequality,  or  rocks,  or  mountainous  surface,  such  as  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  the  sides  of  precipices.  But  the  result  of 
our  comparison  of  the  different  reports  has  been,  that  land  worth 
a  pound  an  acre,  or  more,  (instead  of  a  few  shillings  an  aero,  as 
is  here  generally  stated,)  would  be  much  more  proiitable  under 
plantation,  than  if  let  out  to  tenants  for  the  parposes  of  hus- 
bandry. 

The  great  exertions  of  Dr.  Bain,  of  Cnrzon-street,  are  first  no- 
ticed and  rewarded  by  the  Secicty.  To  him  was  adjudged  thft 
gold  medal  for  his  plantation  of  forest-trees  at  He'fleton,  in  Dor- 
g-etshii'e.  "  The  soil  of  my  plantation,"  says  he,  "  is  gravelly  and 
poor ;  the  situation  rather  elevated,  and  a  good  ddal  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sea  winds  from  the  south  coast.  Yet,  in  spito 
of  these  circumstances,  the  young  trees  are  in  a  very  thriving 
state."  "  The  pinaster  grows  most  rapidly,  is  quite  regardless  of 
tho  sea  winds,  and  is  also,  when  ripe,  a  tree  of  considerable  value.'* 
"  It  is  ascertained,  that  the  xvood  of  larch  comes  to  petfection  at 
forty  years  old,  that  of  pinaster  at  sixty,  and  that  of  Scotch  lir 

at  eighty  years   growth."      Vol.  xxix,  p.  27,  28. We   hail, 

among  Dr.  Bain's  trees,  three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sevenry- 
five  laburnums;  not  aware  that  the  utility  of  what  has  generally 
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been  cultivated  as  merely  an  ornamental  shrub,  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  Our  own  experience  has  informed  us,  that  the  labur- 
num, though  a  very  quick  growing  plant,  produces  timber  of  a 
solidity  equal  almost  to  that  of  iigmim  vitce.  This  is  contrar}'  to 
general  analogy,  as  applied  to  the  quality  of  timber  trees.  The 
laburnum  is  too  heavy  for  chairs  or  tables,  into  which  we  had 
several  years  ago  converted  some  tdndfaUs  in  our  shrubber}'' ;  sup- 
posing that  in  this  proof  of  its  use,  we  had  made  a  discovery.  It 
will  bear  a  beautiful  polish.  That  from  the  ground  not  having 
been  sufficiently  drained,  the  Doctor's  ash  had  suffered  more  than 
his  other  trees,  is  a  statement  which,  from  our  own  experience 
also,  we  should  have  anticipated.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
we  once  cut  down  our  languishing  ash  plants  within  half  a  foot  of 
the  ground :  and  they  have  since  become  a  healthy  plantation. 
To  the  late  H.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Wakefield,  the  gold  medal  was 
adjudged  for  his  oaks,  which  he  had  judiciously  introduced  among 
his  extensive  plantations.  But  the  great  value  of  larch-treesy 
in  particular,  has  been  happily  ascertained  by  William  Congreve, 
Esq.  and  Mr.  Henry  Coulishaw;  the  former  of  whom  planted," 
since  January  1808,  684,660  larches,  on  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres  of  a  poor  flinty  heatlu 

Dr.  Ainslie's  and  Mr.  Moggndge's  communication  on  the  growth 
of  forest  trees  contain  information  highly  interesting  to  planters. 
With  respect  to  the  thinning  of  plantations.  Dr.  Ainslie  very  justly 
observes : 

"  No  man  will  ever  plant  to  profit  who  does  not  go  through  his 
plantations  early,  v/Hh  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  cold  calculating 
bejirt  Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  tlxm  to  cut  down  a 
thriving  tree,  but  it  must  be  done,  or  you  will  have  no  timber. 
The  plan  I  now  pursue,  is  to  begin  thinning  in  eight  years.  I 
mark  the  rows  of  inferior  trees,  which  are  always  to  be  found, 
and  cut  them  all  down.  I  cross  in  every  direction,  as  the  smaller 
trees  present  themselves,  and  wherever  I  find  a  weak  plant,  it 
iails.  The  first  thinning  takes  away  about  one  in  four.  In  two 
years  more  I  attack  them  again.  I  cut  down  every  row  of  second 
rate  trees,  and  when  I  come  to  a  parcel  of  equal  size,  I  cut  down 
one  in  three.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  cutting  down  one  tree 
in  four  at  each  thinning,  I  find  I  give  sufficient  air,  but  never  too 
roiich;  regulating  I  utterly  neglect,  because  after  three  or  four 
tliinnings,  the  trees  are  certain  to  be  at  proper  distances.  I  will 
now  mention  the  effect  of  this  treatment.  My  larches  of  twenty 
years  growth  average  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
circumference  at  six  feet.  The' Scotch  firs,  in  favourable  situations 
do  the  same ;  in  very  exposed  ones,  the  average  is  from  seventeen 
to  twenty,  the  height  of  the  former  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet, 
of  the  latter  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  I  purpose  to  thin  these 
plantations' again  in  1812  and  1813,  at  which  latter  period  they 
will  be  twenty-six  years  old,  and  every  tree  will  contain  six  feet 
of  square  timber,  and  many  of  them  upwards  of  ten.  I  formerly 
incntioned  that  the  utmost  value  of  the  land  I  had  planted,  was 
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is.  or  Is.  6(1.  an  acre,  per  annum.  As  I  have  generally  selected 
iiitachs  already  well  fenced,  the  expense  of  fencing  has  been  in- 
considerable. I  have  within  the  last  tiventy-one  years  planted 
378,563  forest  trees,  about  25  or  30,000  larches,  surrounding  nijr 
copse  woods ;  the  rest  are  in  clumps  of  unequal  dimensions,  frota 
seventy -seven  acres  to  half  an  acre.  1  he  whole  expense  of  plants, 
planting,  fencing,  and  preserving,  with  compound  interest,  Joes 
not  exceed  1000^.  It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  look  forward  to 
what  may  be  the  value  of  50,000  larches  of  forty  years  growth, 
nor  to  what  the  thinnings  of  the  plantations  may  produce  in  the 
interim ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  converted  bad 
land  to  a  good  purpose,  at  as  little  expense  as  any  planter  in  the 
kingdom."     Vol.  xxx.  p.  28. 

In  the  class  of  mechanics,  many  improvements  and  inventions 
have,  as  utual,  been  rewarded  by  the  Society.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  seems  to  be  the  invention  of  a  gun  carriage, 
which,  admitting  of  a  proper  elevation  and  accuraie  aim  to  be 
taken  at  the  object,  will,  by  a  discharge  of  144  musket  balls  at 
every  fire,  char  away  all  the  men  in  the  enemy' &  rigging  in  close 
action." 

In  the  class  of  colonies  and  trade,  the  Society  has  continued  its 
endeavours  for  promoting  the  methods  of  preparing  British  white 
herrings  equal  to  the  Dutch.  And  great  merit  attaches  to  Mr. 
Francis  Fortune  and  Mr.  Peter  Sleavin,  for  preparing  and  pro- 
ducing to  the  Society  excellent  white  hen-ings;  the  one  from  the 
German  Ocean,  the  other  from  the  Irish  Sea.  The  processes  em- 
ployed by  each  of  them  are  minutely  detailed  :  and  the  herrings 
prepared  by  both  modes,  have  been  acknowledged  by  several 
Dutch  merchants  to  be  of  the  first  qualit} . 

The  tfeak  tree  of  Pegu  is  employed  in  the  East  Indies  for  ship- 
building, and  for  the  same  purposes  that  oak  is  used  in  England. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  valuable  tree  may  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage both  in  our  African  and  West  Indian  colonies.  And  the  com- 
munication of  its  mode  of  culture,  as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Koxburg, . 
of  Calcutta,  appears  to  contain  every  information  necessary  for 
this  desirable  purpose. 

That  the  natural  products  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  may  be 
participated  in  common,  to  the  benefit  of  both, had  long  been  thought 
an  object  of  importance.  And  we  have  here  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Anderson,  of  St.  Vincent,  who  reports,  that  the  sago 
plants  in  his  possession  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state  there,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  Gardenia  Florida  may  probably  form  a  useful 
yellow  dye. 

To  the  twenty-ninth  volume  is  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Caleb 
Whitefoord,  Esq.  late  a  Vice  President  of  the  Society.  It  is 
beautifully  engraved  by  Mr.  Hall,  from  an  original  painting  by 
Stuart.  In  the  thirtieth  volume  the  Society  have  paid  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  llomney,  by  prefixing 
his  portrait,  as  engraved  by  Bromley  from  au  original  pamting  by 
Sir  William  Bcechcy. 
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12mo.     18s. 

The  Castle  of  StraHimay,  or  Scenes  in  the  North ;  illustrative  of  Scottish  jMan- 
ners  and  Scenery.     By  Honoria  Scott.     '■Z  vols.     9s. 

Corjismin,  or  the  IMinister,  a  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  the  Swiss  Emigrants. 
3  vols,  liiinio.     15s. 

Conviction ;  or  She  is  Innocent.  By  Ann,  of  Swansea,  Author  of  Cambrian 
riclures,  &c.     5  vols.  1  i!mo.     ll.  7s.  6d. 

The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties.  By  the  Author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  ani 
Camilla.     5  vols.  12nio.     '21.  ^. 

MISCELLANIFS. 

A  Description  of  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  the  HydropneumaticLoclc, 
invented  by  Colonel  Congreve,  with  a  View  to  a  much  greater  coHibincd  saving 
of  Time,  Labour,  and  Lockage-Water,  liiaw  has  hitherto  been  contemplated  ni 
passing  a  Diti'erence  of  Level  m  Canals,  &C.     4to.     10s.  6d. 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary  History,  includins;  Spe- 
cimois  of  Controversy  from  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Author  of  Calami. 
Ues  of  Authors.     3  vols,  octavo.     11.  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coal. Trade;  with  Strictures  on  its  Abuses,  and  Hints  far 
Amelioration.     By  Robert  Edington. 

Some  AccoMnt  of  the  proposed  Lnprovements  of  the  Western  Part  of  London, 
by  the  Foriuation  of  the  Regent's  Park,  the  jS'evv  Street,  &c.  Illustrated  by 
Plans,  and  accompanied  by  critical  Observations.     Octavo.     14s. 

An  Olio  of  Bibliographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  and  Memoranda,  original 
and  selected.     By  William  Davis.     5s. 

Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra  ;  a  Narrative  founded  on  History.     By  the  Aulho  T 
of  Patriarchal  Times.     2  vols,  liimo.     12s. 
. . . p. 
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WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

Commentaries  on  the  Lares  of'  Moses,  from  the  German  of  the 
late  Professor  Michaelis,  by  llie  Rev.  Jlexa7ider  Smith,  in  four 
octavo  volumes. 

A  new  Translation  o/Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Heligion,  by  Dr.  Spencer  Madan. 

Tracts,  Statistical  and  Historical  on  India,  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Uaync. 

A  rural  Poem,  entitled  A  Sketch  from  Nature. 

A  Famphlet  on  the  Corn  Laics,  by  Lord  Lauderdale. 

Archaica.  Containing  a  Reprint  of  scarce  old  English  Tracts, 
with  Prefaces  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Biographical;  handsomely 
printed  in  quarto,  and  published  in  Parts. 

Helicojiia.  Containing  a  Reprint  of  the  most  scarce  and 
curious  Collections  of  our  old  English  Poetry,  first  published  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  with  Notes,  Biographical  and 
Illustrative.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Park,  printed  and  pubhshed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  Article,  and  the  number  of 
each  Impression  limited  to  two  hundred  Copies. 
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Art.  T.  Tfie  Hoh/  Eibk,  containing  the  Old  and  the  New 
Te&tament,  and  the  Jlpocrijpha,  with  critical,  philologica/f 
and  expUuiatorij  Notes.  Bi/  the  Rev.  John  Hew/ett,  B.  D. 
Mornij'.g  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  6ic.  Sjc.  Il- 
lustrated rcith  Maps,  and  numerous  Eiigravings  from  Pic' 
tares  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  various  Schools  of  Pmint^ 
ing.  In  3  Vols.  4to.  Price  14l.  8s.  royal,  boards,  and 
plates;  1  ll.  4s.  demy,  boards,  and  plates;  81.  without  plates. 
Longman,  &c.      181'i< 

*'  JYlAGNUM  opus  aggrcdior"  might  reasonably  be  the  ex- 
clamation of  any  Reviewer  who  should  attempt  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  these  splendid  volumes  at  all  proportionable  to  their 
bulk  ;  nor  would  the  exclamation  be  misapplied,  were  he  vainly 
to  expect  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  commen- 
tator in  the  small  compass  of  a  few  octavo  pages.  A  general 
account  of  the  work  is  the  utmost  we  shall  attempt ;  this,  how- 
ever, we  trust,  will  amount  to  a  proper  discharge  of  our  duty  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  work  being  too  costly  to  be  bought 
upon  light  grounds  ;  and  it  has  evidently,  upon  the  slightest  iu- 
spection,  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  can  ati'ord  to 
make  the  purchase.  Externally,  the  paper  and  printing  are  beau- 
tiful, the  maps  extremely  useful  and  important,  and  the  engrav- 
ings exceedingly  interesting,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  execution,  but  as  very  correct  and  valuable  copies 
of  the  works  of  masters  of  the  tirst  excellence  and  celebrity. 
In  most  of  them  we  perceive  an  attention  to  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances intended  to  be  represented ;  so  close  and  so  minute^ 
in  respect  to  costume,  character*,   and  accompaniment,  as  is 

peculiarly 

-^  ■  ■  -    I  -      ■ — ■ — ■—■■■■■'       ■      ■  —  ...,.— 

*  We  notice  a  slight  departure  from  character  in  a  beautiful  en- 
graving from  Poussin,  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  Waters  of  Jordan, 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Matthew.  John,  in  this 
picture,  is  evidently  too  old.     The  very  beautiful  e;igraving  of  John 
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peculiarly  interesting,  and  for  which  the  old  painters  were  justly 
famed.  To  ihe  lover  of  the  tine  arts,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  only  of  some  of  the  great  masters  whose 
paintings  have  been  selected  in  the  embellishment  of  these  vo- 
lumes, adding,  however^  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  the  en- 
gravings themselves^  generally  speaking,  are  of  the  first  stamp. 
We  have  many  from  Puusf^in,  exireniely  beautiful;  from  the 
Cartoons,  and  other  works  of  Raphael \  from  Guerc'ino  ;  the  Ca- 
raccis;  Rembrandt;  Rubens;  Lat.  Jordan o;  dJvator  Rosa -^ 
Dofnenichino;  Bassatio;  (hudo;  Spaguu/etto-y  'i'iilan;  Cor- 
regio ;  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  of 
somewhat  inferior  note,  th')u;:!;h  of  undoubted  eminence,  such  as 
j4.  Sacchi,  Carlo  Loiti,  Le  Brun,  Coi/pcl,  Gerard  Douw,  Fan- 
di/ke,  and  Sir  James  Thornhill;  of  our  own  modern  artists  of 
celebrity,  We  find  only  the  names  of  West  and  Norihcote;  both 
of  them,  however,  undoubtedly  well  entitled  to  the  rank  allotted 
them.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  many  of  our  readers  would 
have  been  better  pleased  had  the  coUections,  in  which  the  ori- 
ginals are  to  be  found,  been  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  each  plate. 
When,  however,  so  much  that  is  truly  valuable  has  been  sup- 
plied, it  would  be  disengenuous  to  speak  of  this  as  any  great 
6mi5sion. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  other  important  and  costly  editions 
©f  the  Bible,  this  is  enriched  with  prolegomena  and  introduc- 
tory dissertations  of  high  value.  As  it  is  tit  that  those  of  our 
readers,  who,  from  our  account  of  this  splendid  work,  may  be 
induced  to  purchase  it,  should  be  made  acquainted,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  the  actual  amount  of  its  contents,  we  shall  here 
transci  ibe  the  table  of  contents  of  the  prolegomena  of  volume 
the  1st. 

*'  No.  I.  On  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.— n.  The  Synagogues — m.  Early  manuscript  Copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures — Collections  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and  de  Rossi 
• — Jewish  Critics  and  Commentators. — iv.  Early  printed  Copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  — and  Polyglots. — v.  Septuagint  Version  of  the 
Bible-  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  Manuscripts. — vi.  The  antient 
fcjyriac  Version. — vii.  The  Samaritans  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch.— VI It.  Jewish  Writings — Targums. — ix.  The  Tahnuds — 
Mishna  and  (lemara. — x.  The  Masora  and  Cabala. — xi.  Jewish 
Sects — the  Sadducees — the  Pharisees — the  Essenes  and  Herodians. 


in  the  Wilderaess,  from  Riiphael,  immediately  following,  in  which, 
it'  any  thing,  he  is  represented  too  young,  makes  the  contrast  the 
greater.  lu  general,  however,  there  ^re  few  mistakes  of  this  na- 
ture. 

— xir. 
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— XII.  Tlie  Scribes — Doctors — Rabbis  and  Elders. — xiii.  The 
Publicans. — xiv.  Canons  of  the  New  Testament. — xv.  Manuscript* 
»»f  the  Greek  Testament  and  early  printed  Editions." 

To  which  must  be  added,  an  account  of  the 

"  1.  Jewish  Coins,  Wei{^ht&,  and  Measures. — 2.  Of  the  Jewish 
Measures  of  Capacity. — 3.  Jewish  Measures  for  Things  liquid. — 
The  Calendar  of  the  Jews. — .  The  various  Editions  of  the  Bible, 
and  Parts  thereof  in  En<,dish. — Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  (Src— 
History  of  the  present  authorised  Translation  of  the  Bible — Divi- 
sion of  it  into  Chapters  and  Verses — Concordances — parallel  Texts. 
—  Collation  and  Revision  of  the  present  authorised  Translation.— 
The  Translator's  Dedication  to  St.  James." 

Beside  s  the  above,  to  the  last  volume,  containing  the  New 
Testament,  is  prefixed  a  very  copious  and  valuable  History  ot  the 
Jews,  from  the  time  of  tlieir  establishment  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niiah,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Romans  ;  forming  a  connection  between  the  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  compiled  chieHy  from  the 
books  cf  the  Maccabees,  Josephus,  Prideaux,  and  the  ancient 
Uiiheisal  IJiston/. 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  Mr.  Hewlett  to  state  at  length  the 
valuable  contents  of  these  preliminary  pieces,  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  title-page  of  his  book. 

The  annotations  given  in  this  edition  accompany  the  several 
chapters.     The  parallel  texts  and  marginal  readings  are  placed 
above  the  annotations,  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  text.     As 
Mr.  Hewlett  himself  has  arranged  his  notes  under  the  three  heads 
of  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  each,  as  the  best  means  iu 
our  power  of  enabling  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature 
and  merit  of  the  work.     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  not  en- 
tering ourselves  into  any  critical  discussion  of  particular  notes, 
there  are  nofie  that  we  should  have  wished  to  be  altered  or  ex- 
punged.    There  are    some,  undoubtedly,   to  which  we  could 
deumr,  but  so  few,  that  it  would  appear  almost  invidious,  and 
would  evidently  take  up  too  much  of  our  pages  to  enter  far  into 
the  subjects  treated  of.     We  shall  not  hesitate,   however,  to  say, 
that  (though  in  his  preface  Mr.  H.  disclaims  all  interest  in  Ins 
peculiar  theological  notions)  we  think  we  see  loo  great  a  leaning 
towards  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  annotations  on  many  chapters  of  Ge- 
f/esis;  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  so  much  aware  as  we  could  have 
uished,  of  the  confusion  that  must  ensue  from  considering  the 
early  history  of  things  to  be  merely  allegorical.     There  is  a  sort 
of  inclining  towards  the  allegorists,  which  we  lament.     His  note 
4>tt  Gtu.  iii.  G.  chiefly  induces  us  to  tlunk  so.     He  should  cer- 
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tainly,  iti  our  estimation,  have  been  ninre  parficular  in  staling 
the  pointed  decisions  oi"  Icanied  uicii  aganist  tins  method  of  m- 
terpretation.     To  us,  the  very  meiuion  of  aliegory  seems  fatal 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic   histcTV,     Any  j'ers'.n  could 
frame  an   allegoiical  account  of  the  oigin   of  evil,  but  it  is  ihe 
actual  and  true  account  of  which  we   shmd  esi^ecially  in   need. 
We  cannot  also  help  noticing  anodier  circuinstanee  that  gives  us 
'concern.      Mr.  Hewlett  seems  unacquainted  with  some  moj'pni 
works  of  peculiar  euiinence,  parlicukhly    j)r.  Magee's  excelleiit 
Disc<u\rses  on  Atonement,  whicli  hinc  lately  reached  a  third,  if 
not  a  fourth,   edition.     It  is  in  possible  that   any  man   can  read 
every  book  that  is  published;  and  it  is  not  against  Mr.  Hewlett's 
general  knovvlcdue  of  his  subject  that  we  can   be  .su}. posed  to 
utter  a   single  objection,   but  there  are  some  peculiar   points  of 
theology,  and  even  natural  history,  that  have  lately  undergone  a 
crrtical  e.xaminaliou  in  modero  works,  of  which  we  should  have 
wishtd  Mr.  Ileulett  lo  have  availed  himself.     His  note  on  Gen. 
iv.  *,  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  Noachic  deluge  have  led 
us  into  these  suspi(  ions.     We  looked  in   vain   for  a  reference  to 
certain  authors  upon  these  |>oints,  that,  in  our  estimation,  vvould 
have  thrown  more  light  on  the  subjects  alluded  to.     Instances  of 
a  like  nature  have  occurred  (o  us  elsewhere,  but  wc  cannot  men- 
t!(ni  them  as  nuittt  IS  of  great   nnporlance.     In  hi»  preface  and 
dedication  to   the   Prince  Kegent,   Mr.  Hewlett   professes   ho- 
iiestlv  and  openly  liis  attachment  lo  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church,  upon  prmciple,   but  declines  enter- 
ing upon  the  particular  reiutalion  of  adverse  doctrines,  lor  winch, 
perhaps  he  is  to  be  commended,  in  the  conduct  of  a  work   that 
inay  by  this  means  be  rendered  more  generally  useful.     We  still, 
however,  think  that  some  of  the  church  doctrines  derive  support 
from  certain  pa  sages  of  Scrii)ture,   to  a  greater  degree  than  Mr. 
•Hewlett  seems   to  admit.     The  pre-existence   and  divinity  of 
Christ,  for  instance,  is  much  connected  w  ith  some  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  that-have  bein  so  (explained  by  many  of  our 
most  enunent  divines  ai^d  critics,  which  however  are  but  slightly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hewlett;  at  least  we  think  they  might  have  been 
more  strongly  insisted  upon.     He  admits  the  doctiine  undoubt- 
edly of  the  appearance  to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  word  of  God  as 
the  visible  Jehovah,  because  there  are  some  quotations  expressly 
to  this  efl'ect :  but  w»  should  have  wished  to  see  the  fact  more 
particularly  established,  especially  as  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  post- 
bumous  v\orks  on  the  Bible,  seems  compelled  to  admit  that  Jt- 
hovah  spake,  and  was  present  upon  lliese  occasions;  and  it  is  a 
subject  which,  in  the  present  day  particularly,  requires  to  be  dwelt 
Ujion;  for  though  we  look  not  for  the  IVitiity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
Bient,  yet  these  circumstances  are  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
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cloctv'me  as  unrlorstood  to  be  reve:ilecl  in  tlic  Netc,  and  involves  a 
I)')i!U  of  cii;icisiii  in  wliieli  the  Unitaii  iiis  are  jii-.t  now  paiticu- 
lujiy  at  i'-sue  witli  us;  wc  sIkmiM  tl:ei>roie,  upon  this  head,,  have 
been  silad  to  have  found  Mr.  Howlelt's  own  decided  opinion  ex- 
pressed as  a  biblical  scholar.  Certainly  upon  this,  as  upon  other 
occa-iions,  l-.is  C(induct  may  be  ealled  fair  and  c^pen  in  giving  us,  as 
'  lie  does,  the  opinicHis  on  either  side ;  but  in  cases  so  important 
as  this,  we  coidd  have  wished  him  to  be  express  as  to  his  own 
ijidividual  determinaiion  of  matters.  It  may  be  extiemely 
candid  to  state,  lliat  some  think  this,  and  some  think  otherwise ; 
but  in  ihe  case  of  a  comiu  ntator,  who  i'>  a  clergyman  of  the  Csta- 
blish.ed  Church,  Me  hope  it  is  only  payiug  him  a  comphmcnt  to 
say,  we  could  have  wished  for  the  sentence  of  his  own. judgment 
on  certain  topics  His  note  fvocA  Di\  Geides,  on  Exodus  iii. 
12,  iiidicatc!  a  sort  of  indititcrence  upon  the  subject  that  we 
should  scarcely  have  e.v peeled,  this  being  mie  of  the  particular 
cases  insisted  uponbs  many  most  learned  and  al)le  commentators. 
And  another  note,  indeed,  from  Dr.  J.Taylor,  on  the  13  h  verse 
of  the  same  cha!)ter,  leads  to  the  same  suspicions.  The  note 
on  Dent.  vi.  4.  is  not  what  we  could  wish;  considering  the  great 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  passage  by  Unitarians,  Dr. 
Geddes's  translation  here  cited  is  really  inadmissible:  as  far  as 
tlie  words  of  die  oiiginal  go.  I'he  original  expresses,  more  than 
any  thing  el'^e,  this  siiig/e  proposilio/i — "  Jehovah,  our  Elohini, 
is  one  Jehovah." — Expressions  undoubtedly  of  peculiar  import, 
considering  the  exact  force  of  the  terms.  We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing that  Mr.  H.  had  taken  any  more  decided  part  against  the 
Unitaria;is,  or  even  entered  into  that  unpleasant  controversy^ 
(and  it  certainly  was  not  necessasy  for  the  vindication  of  his  own 
principles  and  lenels,  which  are  conspicuous  enough  in  his  notes 
on  the  N.  r.)  but  we  do  feel,  we  must  confess,  a  concern  that 
some  of  these  passages  should  be  slurred  over  as  they  are,  witli 
an  evident  deference  to  the  audiority  of  Dr.  Geddes.  We  are 
not  for  abandoning  tlie  old  divines  upon  these  points.  We  have 
our  fears,  that  Mr.  H.  does  not  always  think  the  same.  On 
Judges  ii  1,  sp-aking  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  ap- 
j)eared  to  the  people  at  Bochini,  after  very  properly  noticing  the 
oj)inions  of  the  Jews  and  of  Bishop  Patrick  on  the  place,  he 
adds,  "  other  commentators,  who  unfortunately  think  they  can 
never  prove  nor  believe  too  much,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
this  is  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  by  a  necessaiy  inference, 
the  second  perstm  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  If  this  remark  apply 
only  t<j  the  foregoing  passage,  it  is  certainly  too  loosely  expressed; 
and  if  it  be  inulerslood  by  any  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  readi;rs  as  ap- 
plying generally  to  the  excessive  credulity  of  other  commen- 
tators,,  we  shall  vcntuic  to  say  they  may  be  much  misled.     Coni- 
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nientators  of  great  repute  have  supported  the  interpretation  Mr. 
II.  seems  so  much  to  despise.  These  are  the  remarks  which  in- 
duce us  to  wish  he  had  given  his  own  opinion  decisively  upon 
such  points,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  he  collected  from  the  appa- 
rent tendency  of  a  few  notes  out  of  many.  His  note  on  Judges 
vi.  12,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Aojos  under  the  old  covenant,  except  that  here  we  notices 
a  sort  of  oversight.  "  Some,  with  Bishop  Patrick,  think  it  was 
Jt'hovah  himself  that  appealed  ;  while  others  are  clearlv  of  opi- 
nion it  was  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  or  the  ever-sacred  Mes- 
siah." If  it  were  the  latter,  it  could  not  be  different  from  Je- 
hovah.  The  application  of  the  latter  title  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  being  the  very  circumstance  that  proves  his  divinity 
and  godhead. 

We  were  glad  to  find  in  the  notes  upon  Job,  that  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  not  placed  too  great  conlidence  in  Bishop  Stock's  version  of 
that  book,  or  in  its  arguments  in  regard  to  its  age  ;  the  Bishop  is 
several  times  cited,  and  in  one  instance,  ch.  xxxiv.  14,  seems  to 
be  considered  as  good  authority  for  the  low  date  of  the  compo- 
sition as  posterior  to  Mosej; ;  in  general,  however,  his  leading 
arginnents  seem  to  be  passed  by,  no  notice  being  taken  of  his 
strange  comment  on  ch.  xx.  20,  and  xwi.  5.  Mr.  H.  does  not, 
however,  appear,  from  his  notes,  to  be  acquanited  with  the  very 
learned  Dissertation  of  Professor  Magee  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
t®  be  found  in  thfe'  2d  vol.  of  tlie  3d  edit,  of  his  work  on  Atone- 
ment, nor  with  his  strictures  (but  too  just  in  most  respects)  on 
Bishop  Stock's  translation  ;  nor  does  Mr.  H.  mention  the  cu- 
rious and  elegant  version  of  the  regretted  Miss  Smith. 

In  the  notes  on  the  Psalms,  we  do  not  qui;e  so  often  meet  with 
tlie  name  of  Merrick  as  we  could  have  wished,  considerinii  the 
Very  able  notes  annexed  to  his  version  by  Archbishop  Seeker  and 
others ;  still  very  good  use  has  been  made  of  his  occasional  com- 
ments. 

No  notice  appears  to  be  taken  of  Mr.  Reeves's  Collection 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  l^exts  of  the  Psalms,  which  cer- 
tainly suggests  some  important  corrections.  Deference  here 
also,  that  is,  in  the  notes  on  the  Psalms,  appears  to  be  paid  to 
Dr.  Geddes,  who  undoubtedly  has  evinced  a  very  flippant  sort  of 
freedom  in  some  of  his  commentaries.  We  looked,  however,  in 
vain  for  his  name  in  the  annotations  on  the  Ixviiith  Psalm.  We 
were  glad  to  find  some  of  his  coarse  remarks  on  ver.  13,  entirely 
j^assed  over ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that,  on  some  parts  of 
this  Psalm,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  throv^'n  great  light.  See 
our  Review  of  Mi.  Dixon's  Sermon  on  this  Psalm,  vol.  xxxix, 
-p.  445.  We  were  highly  gratified  with  finding  Mr.  H.  so  strong 
aa  advocate,  as  he  appears  to  be,  for  the  apphcation  of  the  cxth 
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Psalm  primarily  and  principally  to  tlie  Messiah  ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  reject,  in  the  rude  and  absuril  manner  of  Dr.  Geddes, 
the  mystical  sense  of  certain  of  these  divine  Hymns;  a  sense 
not  only  confirmed  by  the  reforences  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
^.  T.,  but  admitted  by  the  Jews.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  taken  no 
small  pains  to  explain  the  tides  of  the  Psahns,  which,  though 
not  of  any  great  anthorit .  in  genera!,  are  certainly  entitled  to 
the  care  be-stowed  uj:)on  them  in  this  instance. 

The  imprecatory  Psahiis  Mr.  11.  is  disposed  to  refer  to  the 
temper  and  maimer  of  persons  in  those  ages,  faithfully  deli- 
neated, and  p^-rserved  in  their  proper  character.  We  cannot 
agree  to  this.  It  derogates  greatly  from  the  sacred  importance  of 
these  Hynms.  We  arc  veiy  nmch  more  disposed  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  prophetic,  intimating  what  aou/d  happen  to  the 
froward  and  perverse  cursers  and  blasphemeis.  How  could  any 
person  indulge  himself  in  cursing,  who  makes  this  the  very 
ground  of  his  own  imprecations  on  other  cursejs'^ — (See  Psahn 
cix.  17.) 

The  preliminary  observations  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
Song  are  both  learned  and  judicious;  and  the  notes  in  general 
very  curious  and  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  Oriental 
manners,  whence  the  images  of  this  curious  poem  must  have 
been  drawn.  Besides  the  prehminary  observations  aheady  no- 
ticed, we  have  seveial  columns  of  observatimis  supplementary, 
at  the  close  of  tlie  book,  m  which  it  appears  to  be  rather  the 
author's  intention  to  detail  the  remarks  (if  others,  than  pass  any 
judgment  of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  design  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  H.'s  note  on  Isaiah  vii.  14, 
especially  with  the  following  conclusion  of  the  remarks  : — 

'*  Whatever  doubts  some  critics  and  commentators  may  enter- 
tain respecting  the  right  interpretation  of  this  text,  it  is  diiHcult  to 
say  how  any  Christian  can  have  any,  when  they  consider  that  it  is 
expressly  referred  to  by  the  Evangelist,  (Matth.  i.  '■2'2,  23),  who 
declares  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
phecy." 

The  notes  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah  are  copious,  and  very  in- 
structive ;  great  use  of  course  is  made  of  the  very  valuable  re- 
marks of  Bishop  Lowth,  as  well  as  of  the  version  of  Bishop 
Stock.  In  his  notes  on  Jeremiah  he  very  generally  follows  Dr. 
Blayney,  and  adopts,  or  rather  seems  iiic/iiied  to  adopt,  his 
reading  of  ch.  xxiii.  (i,  which  has  been  disputed  by  critics  of 
high  name  and  reputation.  He  does  not,  however,  do  more 
than  acknowledge  it  to  be,  "  certainly  the  most  literal  tiunsia- 
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tion*;"  and  in  the  text  he  prints  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  our 
common  version,  in  capitals,  which  we  confess  appears  to  us 
extremely  pioper. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  elucidated  by  references  to  the 
tnost  celebrated  and  profound  mterpreters  of  that  holy  prophet; 
Bishop  Newtwn  very  particularly,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Prideaux, 
and  Lowth.  More  need  not  be  said  of  their  value  and  import- 
ance ;  though  more  modern  and  recent  interpretations,  as  every 
lodv  knows,  have  been  attempted. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  that,  in  the  notes  on  Hosea,  proper 
use  is  made  of  Bishop  Horsley's  valuable  version,  comments, 
and  criticisms.  The  aiinotations  on  the  other  minor  prophets 
are  all  interesting,  and  extremely  usefid.  Our  limits  will  uot 
admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  them  particularly.  More,we  think, 
might  have  been  said  on  the  striking  and  important  prophecy  of 
Malachi  iii.  1 . 

The  i^pocrypha  is  printed  in  rather  a  smaller  character  than  the 
canonical  parts,  and  the  notes,  in  places,  not  so  numerous.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  authority  and  the  Rabbinical  fables  to 
be  found  in  these  books,  we  confess  we  are  always  glad  to  luive 
them  preserved  in  their  proper  place,  many  parts  being  extremely 
beautiful  and  striking.  In  a  note  on  2  Esdras  i.  30,  apparently 
taken  from  Grotuis  and  Dr.  Willoughby,  a  doubt  seems  to  be 
thrown  out,  whether  our  Saviour  could,  with  any  propriety,  be 
supposed  to  allude  to,  or  borrow  from,  any  writing! s  not  admitted 
into  the  Jerusalem  Canon.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  such 
references  nu\y  have  been  made  by  our  Lord  himself.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  actually  the  case  with  some  of  the  parables. 
(See  the  preface  to  Sheningham's  loma.) 

The  notes  on  the  New  Testament  begin  with  a  very  learned 
and  candid  statement  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertaintd 
by  different  biblical  scholars  relative  to  the  language  in  which  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  originally  written.  Mr.  H-  evidently 
seems  to  conclude  that  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Jortin,  Lardner,  VVet- 
.stein,  Marsh,  &c.  have  proved  the  Greek  text  to  be  the  genuine 
and  original  Gospel,  against  Michatilis,  Campbell,  &c.  Some 
observations  occur  on  the  very  1st  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
]SIatthew,  so  sensible  and  judicious  that  we  cannot  help  extract- 


*  In  the  note  on  ch.  xxxiii.  16,  both  Lowth  and  Blt^yney  are 
cited,  though  they  certainly  differed  much  as  to  ch.  xxiii.  6. 
This  'is  fair  and  candid,  but  rather  puzzling,  considering  that  Dr. 
Blayney's  reading  is  universally  adopted  by  the  Unitarians,  though 
bv  no  means  admitted  by  other  learned  Hebrews. 
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mg  tliem  for  tlie  consideration  of  our  readers.  After  noticing 
tiie  circumstance  tliat  Matthew's  genealogy  applied  to  Jo'-eph, 
rile  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  while  Luke's  contained  the  pedigree 
of  Mary,  Mr.  Htwlett  adds, 

"  Our  Lord's  genealogy,  given  by  Luke,  will  appear  wltJi  a 
beautit'ul  propriety,  if  the  place  which  it  holds  in  his  history  be  at- 
tended to.  It  stands  imniediatc-Iy  after  Jesus  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  declaring  him  *  the  Son  of 
God,'  that  is  to  say,'  the  Messiah ;'  and  beiore  he  entered  on  hi« 
ministry,  the  first  act  of  which  was  liis  encountering  aiul  vanquish- 
ing the  Strongest  temptations  to  v.-hich  his  human  nature  could  be 
exposed.  Christ's  genealogy  by  his  mother,  v.'ho  conceived  him 
miraculously,  placed  in  this  order,  seems  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
the  '  seed  of  the  woman,'  which,  in  the  first  i:itiniatlon  of  mercy 
vouchsafed  to  mankind  after  the  fall,  was  predicted  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent.  Accordingly  Luke,  as  became  the  historiau 
who  related  Christ's  miraculous  conception  in  the  womb  of  his  mo- 
ther, carries  his  genealogy  up  to  Adam,  who,  together  with  Eve, 
received  the  fore-mentioned  promise  concerning  the  restitution  of 
mankind  by  the  seed  of  the  woman.  That  the  genealogy  not  only 
of  our  Lords  mother,  hu  of  his  reputed  father,  .should  have  beea 
given  by  the  sacred  historians  was  wisely  ordered,  because  the  tw» 
taken  together  prove  him  to  be  descended  of  David  and  Abralnun 
in  every  respect,  and  consequently  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  in  him;  the  principal 
promises  concerning  the  great  personage,  *  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  v.ere  to  be  blessi^l,'  having  been  made  to  those 
patriarchs  in  quality  of  his  progenitors;  first  to  Abraham,  Gca. 
xxii.  18,  then  to  David,  Psalm  cxxxii.  11,  12.  Accordingly,  in 
plain  allusion  to  these  promises,  Matthew  begins  his  genealogy  of 
Jesus  as  follows,  '  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.' " 

Mr.  Hewlett  seems  Inclined,  however,  to  adopt  the  notion  that 
the  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation  is  niere'y  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  struggles  sustained  by  our  Lord  when,  in  re- 
tirement, he  reflected  on  the  obstacles  and  dlHiculties  that  lay 
before  him  in  the  course  of  his  approachi-.g  ininlstiy.  lie  in- 
t,roduces  a  long  note  to  this  effect  from  Mr.  Jones's  Illustration 
of  the  Four  Gospels;  a  work  Mr.  H.  appears  to  refer  to  with 
considerable  confidence.  We  do  not  preiend  to  deny  tliat  it  con- 
tains many  important  and  valuable  remarks,  l)ul  npuii  several 
points  we  liaye  found  great  cause  to  dift'er  from  the  L  arned  au- 
thor. We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  ilewleit's  hmg  note,  or 
rather  disquisition,  concerning  dccmoniacal  possessions,  .Matth.  v. 
C!4.  Our  limits  entirely  prevent  our  saying  more  of  thi>  very 
curious  portion  of  Ivlr.  Hewlett's  commcntaiy,  than  that  it  dis- 
plays 
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plays  great  reading;,  and  though  it  still  leaves  tl)e  question  unde- 
cided as  to  the  reality  of  the  possession  by  dieinous,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions on  either  side,  and  bespeaks  a  proper  reverence  for  the 
credit  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  abundance  of  curious  and  very 
instructive  notes,  selected  from  w  riters  and  divines  of  the  highest 
eminence,  \vhf>se  names,  for  the  most  part,  are  subjoined,  and 
whose  labours  and  opinions  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
©f  our  Review.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  to  give  credit  to  the  learned  and  laborious  editor  for  the 
store  of  information  he  has  provided  for  his  readers  in  this  part 
of  his  work ;  information  of  the  first  importance,  and,  as  far  as 
\Te  are  able  to  judge,  most  choice  and  correct. 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Stevi  ard  being  a  story  that  presents 
BO  few  difficulties  to  the  understanding  of  every  reader,  we  aie 
tempted  to  transcribe  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Hewlett 
m  a  note,  which  not  bearing  the  name  of  any  other  cumnieu- 
totor,  is  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  his  own. 

**  Luke  xvi.  5,  6.  [v.  5.  Debtors.'] — These,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, were  tenants,  and  indebted  to  their  lord  for  rent.  This,  it 
is  well  known,  was  anciently  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and 
in  eastern  countries  such  is  still  the  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  these  men  could  be  indebted  to  their  lord,  or  rather 
landlord,  for  sueh  coniinodities  as  ivheat  and  oil,  on  any  other  sup- 
position; and  consistency  is  to  be  expected  in  a  parable  as  well  as 
in  the  relation  of  matters  of  fact.  As  the  steward  did  not  mean  to 
defraud  his  master,  (for  in  fact  his  lord  commended  him  for  it,  ver. 
S.),  and  was  only  accused  of  being  extravagant  and  profuse,  it  is 
probable  that  this  abatement  in  the  annual  rent  was  made  in  consi- 
deration of  the  crops  having  failed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  be- 
comes an  act  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  well  deserving  the 
commendation  which  it  received.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  person  indebted  for  wheat,  the  abatement  is  only 
©ne-fifth;  but  he  who  was  to  have  furnished  oil  is  excused  on  pay- 
iiig  only  one  half.  This  is  a  further  presumptive  proof  that  they 
were  tenants,  and  that  the  wheat  and  oil  were  due  for  rent;  be- 
cause the  steward,  after  his  accusation  and  disgrace,  was  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  a  further  and  more  glaring  act  of  injustice ;  and 
therefore  the  measure  of  abatement,  we  may  suppose,  was  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  failure  in  these  respective  products  of  the 
land.  Now,  it  is  known  that  wheat  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  may  be 
depended  on  with  more  security,  as  yielding  an  average  crop 
oi'tener  than  most  others;  but  the  olive  tree,  and  indeed  all  other 
fruit  trees,  are,  with  respect  to  their  produce,  much  more  preca- 
rious and  uncertain.  This  may  afford  a  just  ground  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  abatement  in  the  two  debtors,  or  tenants.'* 

We 
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We  do  not  immediately  recollect  to  have  seen  any  such  expo- 
sition of  tlie  parable  before.  There  is  certainly  much  ingenuity 
in  it,  and  at  all  events  Mr.  Hewlett  lias  provided  against  any  rude 
rejection  of  his  solution, 

"  The  reader,"  says  he,  *'  will  be  disposed  to  admit  the  assump- 
tion of  a  few  probable  flicts  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he  con- 
siders the  extreme  difficulty  of  interpreting  this  parable  on  any  other 
grounds." 

On  Luke  xxi.  33,  we  have  some  very  animated  and  just  re- 
marks on  the  expression  "  my  words  shall  not  pass  away,"  which, 
from  the  reference  at  the  end,  we  conclude  to  be  Mr.  Hewlett's 
own.  We  were  extremely  pleased  with  them.  They  are  very 
just  and  pertinent.  Equally  good  and  equcilly  interestiug  are  tho 
remarks  on  the  period  of  life  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry,  LukQ 
viii.  57,  and  which  bear  the  same  reference. 

We  were  much  pleased  to  note  the  sources  to  which  Mr# 
Hewlett  had  recourse  for  his  notes  on  the  proem  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  This  is  a  part  of  Scripture  which  requires  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  ablest  scholars,  so  sadly  has  it  been  perverted 
by  Socinian  and  Unitarian  counnentators. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  see  no  reference  to  Bishop  Hors- 
ley's  Sermon  on  the  testimony  of  the  blood  and  water,  John  xix. 
34  *.  It  would  have  accorded  iruicli  with  the  reference  to  Dr. 
Willan,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  think  more 
was  meaut  in  the  efflux  of  blood  and  water  from  the  side  of 
Jesus,  than  a  mere  pathological  fact.  In  general,  Bishop  Hors 
ley's  Sermons  are  frequently  cited. 

To  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  learned  author  has  thought 
fit  to  pretix  certain  preliminary  observations,  to  the  nund)er  of 
sixteen,  as  "  a  clue  to  the  right  unders'aiiding  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles."  We  confess  we  were  much  please  1  with  the  tenor  of 
these  very  useful  remarks,  and  could  have  wished  that  our  limiti* 
would  have  adn)itted  of  their  being  transcribed.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  the  divisions  among  Christians  are  entnely  owing 
to  a  mistaken  a[iprehens  (  n  of  the  drift  and  purport  of  St.  Paul's 
reasoning  on  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  works,  and  even  of  the 
terms  he  uses.  Mr.  H.  very  candidly  leaves  the  application  of 
these  rules  to  the  reader's  own  judgment. 


*  We  have  not  alter  ad  our  remark,  as  it  occurred  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  examhi  tion  of  Mr.  H.s  laborious  work.  We  are 
now  bound  to  add,  tl.iir  Bishop  liorsley's  comiucut  ou  the  pas>  tge 


is  to  be  found  at  length  ii\  a  note  on  1  John  v.  6. 
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Though  it  would  not  be  fair  upon  Mr.  Ueulctt  to  rcpresrnt 
him  in  the  light  of  a  controversialist,  for  he,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoids  all  decision  of  points  much  liiigated,  yet  it  is  not  impio- 
per  to  observe,  that  the  tenor  of  the  notes  in  general  ou  St.  Paul's, 
Epistles  is  u^nti-Calvinistic;  in  which  much  good  temper  as 
V  tl!  as  good  reason  is  displayed.  Of  course  great  use  is  made 
of  Bis?hop  Tomline's  celebrated  Refutation  of  Calvinism*. 

We  were  rather  soiry  to  see  the  remark  of  Archbishop  ]Sevv- 
come  on  Galatians  iii.  iG,  introduced  in  the  notes.  His  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  is  not  easily  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  a  \ery  important  text.  It  remains  uninipeached 
even  in  Grei>  bach's  edition.  Il  has  the  ap|)earance  of  a  comment 
we  admit,  but  may  well  have  been  inserted  by  the  Apostle  paren- 
thetically, as  printed  in  some  versions.  We  cannot  avoid  giving 
our  full  assent  to  the  reasoning  of  Doddridge  on  the  passage  as 
authentic,  which  iMr.  Hewlett  with  great  propriety  has  inserted, 
and  which  agrees  in  all  points  with  the  sense  put  upon  the  pas- 
sage by  other  commentators. 

On  Hebrews  ix.  15,  Mr.  H.  has  somo  very  sensible  remaiks 
on  the  term  ^i<xbr,y.'n,  which,  he  thinks,  has  very  injuiiicionsly  been 
rendered  testament,  instead  of  covenant,  in  some  important  pas- 
sages. A  very  excellent  note  occurs  also  on  the  death  of  Christ 
in  the  same  chapter,  v.  15,  If  it  were  not  too  long  to  transcribe, 
we  should  gladly  insert  it  in  our  Review.  We  lament  again,  as 
before,  that  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  of  Dr.  Magec's 
excellent  work  on  Atonement.  His  very  short  note  on  v.  28  of 
the  same  chapter,  and  the  signification  of  the  terms  avocp&pa/  and 
Htyj,  remind  us  of  this  strongly.  The  note  is  undoubtedly  good, 
but  v.e  wish  it  contained  a  reference  to  the  work  above,  \vliere 
the  force  of  both  those  terms  is  so  copiously  discussed. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  a  very  long  note  on  1  John  v.  7,  which  we 
have  examined  with  great  care.  It  is  exactly  consonant  to  the 
judgment  we  might  expect  from  a  true  biblical  critic.  The  text 
certainly  is  involved  in  difiicuities,  and  all  e.risfing  evidence  pre- 
ponderates agninst  it.  We  kudw  not  what  is  lost,  and  when  the 
question,  as  a  controversial  one,  rests  upon  this  one  point,  whe- 
ther it  has  been  on)itted  in  some  copies,  or  interpolated  in  others, 
the  evidence  actually  produceable  must  turn  the  balance.  Mr. 
H.  refers  to  the  very  best  and  ablest  treatises  on  the  subject,  and 
concludes  his  note,  as  we  could  have  wished  it  to  be  concluded, 
with  a  strong  assurance,  that  the  doctrine  will  standi  without  the 


*  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  author's  comments  to  this 
effect  on  Ephesians  ii.  9,  Titus  iii.  5,  &c.  &c. 
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Vid  of  tills  one  text.  Here  also  his  reft^rences  are  unexception- 
able, and  luuloiibtcdly  decisive  of  this  port  of  the  (juestion,— 
viz,  KnoiiidiS  I  ieio  of  Ckriitiaiiitij  during  the  Jirst  four  Ceu' 
tiirk's;  Dr.  Randolpli's  PifclectiuiiesT/teolitgicM.' ;  Btshop  Bulfs 
IVorki,  and  Bh/iop  Ifors/ei/s  Tracts  in  controversy  with  Dr. 
Pritsl/ci/,  We  could  have  added  more,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's own  short  and  choice  catalo;jue  is  as  good  as  can  be. 

The  "cneral  tenor  of  the  notes  on  the  13«ok  of  Revelation 
will  be  understood  by  every  biblic:il  sci)oh.r,  when  we  say,  that 
the  authors  most  <;enerally  cited  are  Sir  Isaac  and  Bishop  New- 
ton,  Lowm' n,  and  Doddridge. 

Tln-is  liave  we  followed  Mr.  Hewlett  regularly  through  his  three 
large  and  magniJicent  volumes ;  we  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
Z'M,  that  three  indexes  are  subjoined,  of  great  importance. 

"   1.  A  Chronological  Lulex  to  the  Holy  RIble. 

"  2.  An  Indr\  to  the  Subjects  in  tlie  Bible:  comprising  the 
different  Heads  of  Laws  and  Cereinonies;  Doctrines  and  Duties; 
Virtues,  Vices,  and  Clrimes;  History,  Biography,  and  Prophecy. 

"  3.  A  general  Index  to  the  Notes  and  Introduction." 

Of  the  labours  of  the  learned  editor  the  reader  will  now  be 
able  to   form  some  estimate  and  judgment.     The  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  such   an   undertaking,  even  though  there  arc  failings 
in    the   execution,    deserve  both    encoiuagement  and    reward. 
;VVe   have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  opinion   that  it  coa- 
. tains  much  important  iniormaiion,  and  well  deserves  to  be  placed 
upon   the    shelves  of  those,  who  are  commencing  tlu.-ir  biblical 
studies.     The  text  throughout  is  the  received  text;  the  chrono- 
logy the  received  chronology  ;  the  parallel  passages  and  marginal 
readings  are  all  preserved.     We  have  spoken  oi'  V:c  prolegomena 
and  indexes,  but  it   is  tit   that  we  should  not  conclude  without 
noticing  the  sevtral  intuoductions  to^  and  historical  accounts  of, 
the  respective  b»oks  of  Sciiplure.     'J'iiese  are  all  well  written, 
and  compiled  with  great  care.     We  have  given  but  few  extracts, 
because,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult,   in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  fix 
upon  those  parts  thai  peculiarly  belong  to  the  editor;  and  we  must 
cay,  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  credit,  that  he  has  been  profuse  in  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  all   borrowed  aid.     '^Fhe  result  of  his  labo- 
rious and   pious   researches   is   represented  with   much   honest 
warmth,  and  we  doubt  not  but   that  the  effect  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  learned  editor,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  communi- 
cated also  to  the  intelligent  and  Christian  reader. 

«'  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  what  degree  of  information,  with  r« 
cpect  to  the  removing  of  difBculties,  or  what  degree  of  conviction, 
with  respect  to  doctrines,  the  notes  may  be  the  means  of  convey- 
ing to  othei-* ;  but  I  hop^  it  will  at  least  be  a  p?4rdonable  instance  of 
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€gotism  when  I  say,  that  in  writing  them  I  have  been  more  fully 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of  every  argu- 
ment which  deists,  sceptics^  and  unbelievers  have  advanced  against 
the  truth  of  divine  revehition  ;  and  that  my  tnind  has  been  more 
deeply  impressed,  if  possible,  with  the  wisdom,  the  moderation, 
and  genuine  liberality  of  our  reformed  Cburch;  with  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  its  doctrines,  the  apostolical  purity  and  devotion  of 
its  Liturgy,  and  the  truly  christian  spirit  which  regulates  its  disci- 
pline and  pervades  its  laws." 

Were  it  possible  for  us,  consistently  with  our  prescribed  limits^ 
to  give  extracts  from  the  notes  tbat  have  aft'orded  us  most  satis- 
faction, we  have  a  long  list  to  \Ahicii  w<;  might  have  recourse, 
but  we  can  but  barely  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  modern  no- 
tions of  light,  as  illustrated  by  Galvanic  experiments,  is  ably 
considered.  Genesis  i.  3.  The  liote  on  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
Exodus  vii.  is  very  instructive  and  curious,  and  oil  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord's  passover,  chapter  xii.  There  is  an  excellent  note  on 
Nazarites,  Numbers  vi.  2,  and  on  the  application  of  Moses  to 
Hohad,  Numbers  x.  On  the  worship  oi  Biial,  ch.  xxv.  On 
witches  zx\A  necromancers,  Deut.xviii.il.  On  the  miracle  of 
the  sun  and  moon  standing  still,  Joshua  x.  1.2.  On  the  (juarries 
of  Gilgal,  Judges  iii.  19;  and  on  JephtliaKs  tow,  Judges  xi, 
A  well  selected  scholiast  upon  Judges  xv.  4,  5,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  learned  author's  explanatory  and  critical  com- 
ments, we  shall  venture  to  transcribe  ;  the  fact  being  one  which 
we  have  ourselves  heard  sceptics  ridicule  as  altogether  incredible. 
It  relates  to  Samson's  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  corn  by  foxes, 
with  firebrands  attached  to  them. 


<c 


Ver.  4.  And  Samson  ivent  and  caught  three  hundred  fo^r^-']  It 
appeai'e  from  v^irious  texts  of  Scripture,  that  these  animals  were 
very  numerous  in  Judea ;  but  under  the  name  of  C3'Ww,  which 
we  translate  Jhxcs,  may  be  comprehended  a  species  of  gregarious 
animals  called  thoes,  of  which  it  is  said  two  hundred  have  been  seen 
together  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms ;  and  before  dogs  were 
trained  to  hunting,  wild  animals  of  every  kind  must  have  been  much 
more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present.  Sylla,  we  read,  produced 
at  the  Roman  ganies  a  hundred  lions.  Caesar,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, exhibited  lour  hundred,  and  Pompey  nearly  six  hundred,  be- 
side a  vast  number  of  other  animals.  It  is  probaljle  that  the  crea- 
tures called  '  Joxes'  were  caught  in  nets ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Samson  produced  them  on  the  same  day,  or  thalr 
lie  did  not  devote  a  week  or  fortnight  to  the  purpose.  However, 
by  a  very  trifling  alteration  of  the  text,  that  is,  by  writing  sclioalim 
for  schmlim,  we  may  ve&di  sheaves  instead  of  ^  foxes,''  and  the  word 
3J7  may  very  well  be  interpreted  '  end,'  as  well  as  '  tail.^  If  this 
slight  alteration  in  the  text  be  admitted,  we  may  suppose  that 
Samson  set  tire  to  three  hundred  sheaves  of  corn,  laying  them  end 
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to  end,  with  a  view  to  spread  the  conHagratlon,  and  to  render  it  as 
destructive  as  possible.  However,  after  all,''  as  Mr.  H.  continues, 
principally  from  Bryant,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  wa« 
nothing  new  or  uncommon  in  Samson's  expedient  by  foxes;  for  we 
find  that  Ovid  alludes  to  the  practice,  and  mentions  that  foxea 
with  fire-brands  were  every  year  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  killed  ia 
the  Circus ;  for  it  was  the  custom  in  many  places  to  sacrifice,  by- 
way of  retaliation,  every  animal,  whether  goat  or  swine,  whicli  did 
particular  injury  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  introduced  these  foxes,  which  had  been  employed  for  that 
purpose  with Jirc-brands, 

*'  Cur  igitur  missa;  vinctis  ardentia  tJegis 

Terga  ferant  vulpes,  causa  docenda  raihi. 

"  He  then  mentions  an  instance  of  niucli  injury  done  by  a  fox  so 
aGcoutrcd  by  fire. 

"  Qua  fugit,  incendit  vestitos  messibus  agros, 
Damnosis  vires  ignibus  aura  dabat. 

*'  On  this  account  the  whole  race,  according  to  the  poet,  y^zn 
•ondemaed  at  the  festival  called  Cerealia  to  be  in  their  turns  set  o» 
ftre. 

**  Utque  luat  poDnas  gens  hxc,  Cerealibus  ardet, 
Quoque  modo  scgetes  perdidit,  ipsa  perit. 

Fast.  lib.  iv.  681.  707. 

**  It  is  alluded  to  proverbially  more  than  once  liy  Lycophroa, 
and  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in  Greece.  He  makes  Cas- 
sandra represent  Ulysses  as  a  man  both  of  cunning  and  nnscliiefi 
and  styles  him  very  properly  x«;u,9r«fir,  *  a  fox  with  a  firebrand  at 
his  tail  f  for  wherever  he  went,  mischief  followed,  v.  SM-.  Suid.is 
also  takes  notice  of  this  custom  when  he  speaks  of  a  kind  of  beetle, 
which  the  Boeotians  named  lip/m.  They  imagined  that  if  to  this 
they  were  to  fasten  some  inflannnable  matter,  it  would  be  easy  ta 
set  any  thing  on  fire.  He  adds  that  this  was  sometimes  practised 
with  foxes." 

There  are  some  excellent  notes  on  the  mistakes  that  liave  oc- 
curred Iti  regard  to  numbers,  owing  to  an  obvious  trunspositlou 
of  the  tcnns^  or  differences  of  reckoning  and  computation.  On 
I3aal-zebub,  2  Kings,  i.  2,  are  some  very  learned  remarks,  and 
on  the  sign  vouchsafed  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx.  9. 

We  are  happy  in  the  oppoi  tunity  of  paying  our  tribute  of  ap- 
probation to  the  labour;,  the  learning,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  this  extensive  work.  We  cannot^  hoN\ever,  rerrain  from  re- 
peating our  wish,  that  certain  notes,  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  others  of  a  similar  tendency,  had  been  totally 
omitted.     In  all  controversial  matters^  candour  is  the  very  soul  of 
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argument,  and  a  fair  sepresentation  of  tlie  opinions  of  oirr  aa* 
versaiit  s  is  no  less  disf  to  them  as  an  act  of  justice,  than  to  our- 
selves as  a  viiidicution  of  onr  conlidence  in  the  strength  of  out 
cause.     But  Mr.  Hewlett  appears  in  the   character  of  an  in- 
striEctor,  not  of  a  controversialist;  and  to  load  the  memory,  ot 
to  weary  the  attention  of  those,  wlio  are  probably  to  be  tauuht 
tbe  very  first  elctjienls  of  theological  learning,  with  the  coniu- 
sion  of  contradictory  coniments,  is  neither  a  wise  nor  a  safe  niea- 
sirre.     Few  of  those  who  may  purchase  and  reild  Mr.  Hewlett's 
Bible  have  any   power  of   distinguishing   truth   from  erroV;,  or 
soand  dt)ctrme  from  the  perversions  (.f  heresy.     'I'hose  who,  by 
ihcir  education  or  their  attention   to   biblical   studies,  are  ena- 
Ixlcd  to  form  an  opmioii  for  thenjselves,  will  take  up  the  volumes 
before  us  as  a  matter  only   of  curiosity;  their  knowledge  of  all 
controverted  and  disputed  points  will  have  been  derived   Irom  a 
{Righer  source.     As  a  mmi.ster  of  the  Established  Church,   Mr. 
ric\sfett  will  be  supposed,  by  every  reader  of  common  sense,  to 
give  thoi;e  e\phm;itions   which   are  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trines which  that  church  profeases  ;  and  we  trust  that  our  church 
stands  in  !ieed  ntither  of  misrepresentation  nor  omission  to  shew 
that  her  interpi'etation  is  founded  in  justice  and  reason.     If  the 
reader,  afttr  having  acquainted  himself  with  these  orthodox  an- 
n«vtations,  should  be  induced,  either  by  curiosity  or   dissatisfac- 
tion, to  resort  to  any  other,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  his 
inclination;  the  lied  of  dissent  is  amply  supplied  in  every  de- 
partment.    Thither  we  would  direct  his  research  ;  but  we  would 
not  see  a  running  commentary,   selected  and  composed  by  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  uniiistracted  in  thcolo- 
gi»:al  learning,  disunited  and  confused   by  any   annotations,  oi 
winch  either  the  church  itself,  or  the  editor,  as  a  minister  of  that 
church,  would  materiiilly  disapprove.     No  good  end   can  possi-- 
bly  be  gained  by  then-  admission,  an<l  much  doubt  and  distrac- 
tioa  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  be  saved  by  their  absence. 


AuT.  11.     Subituiice  of  the   Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Ilaf" 

rozcbi/f  S;c. 

(Concluded  from  p.  0.46.) 

It  will  be  proper  to  remind  our  readers,  that  in  a  former  nimi^ 
ber,  we  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  compared  with  incumbeutg, 
curates  are  not  that  class  of  clergymen  by  whom  "  further  sup- 
port and  mainleiiancc"  was  most  wanted ;  that^  if  they  were, 

their 
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their  pecuniary  condition  \\\\\  not  be  bettered  by  the  new 
statute ;  and  Uiat  it  it  bhoiildj  other  iiicoiiveniencie3  will  be  su- 
periiuktced,  more  than  compensating,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  society  at  huge,  the  benetits  thereby  to  be  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  otftr  our  observations  on  this  important 
statute^  considered  in  another  view,  as  a  bill  against  phnahties. 

For,  after  all  that  has  been  said^  we  are  strongly  inclhied 
to  suspect,  that  the  avowed  object  of  tliis  bill  was  not  the  point 
for  the  sake  of  wliich  Lord  Harrowby  was  most  solicitous  for 
success.  It  had  another  ann  besides  that  wliich  it  pretends. 
The  favourite  result,  we  are  persuaded,  of  the  noble  Earl's 
contemplation,  is  the  removal  by  this  bill  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  pluralities.  i\nd  thus,  though  it  may  not  operate  So 
tlecisively  to  better  the  condition  of  curates,  who  remain  in  that 
capacity,  as  it  professes  to  do,  yet  what  curate,  it  may  be  said, 
will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  lordship  for  a  breach  of 
faith,  if  he  find  himself,  unexpectedly,  metamorphosed  into  the 
enviable  character  of  an  incumbent.  Such,  it  is  clear,  will  be 
the  operation  of  this  statute ;  and  such  therefore,  we  doubt  not, 
T'as  its  design. 

But  we  do  not  rest  merely  on  our  own  surmises  for  this  re- 
presentation. We  are  in  a  great  degree  warranted  in  what  We 
have  said,  by  his  lordship's  own  testimony. 

*•  The  more  I  have  considered  the  subject,'*  (says  he,)  the 
more  firmly  am  I  convinced,  that  some  regulation,  by  which  the 
extent  of  pluratics  and  of  non-residence  should  either  directly 
or  indirectly  be  reduced,  is  essential  to  tlie  existence  of  an  estab- 
lislied  Church  in  this  kingdom.  The  bill  now  before  your  lord- 
sliips  has  therefore  thi&  oljcct  in  viexv,  as  a  necessary  and  highly 
desirable  result  of  those  provisions,  by  vvh.'ch  a  competent  main- 
tenance is  to  be  ^jcured  to  the  officiating  minister.  It  proposes  to 
check  a  practice,  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Church,  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to  reside,  livings  of 
small  value,  (hardly  affording  an  income  sufficient  to  procure  the 
tlue  discharge  of  their  duties,)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
incumbent  to  apply  to  his  own  use  whatever  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
serve out  of  that  income,  after  providing  a  curate  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate."     P.  21; 

We  see  then  what  is  the  indirect  object  of  his  lordship's  re- 
gulations :  and  we  have  given  the  passage  somewhat  moi  e  ut 
length  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  point,  that  an  oppor-* 
tunity  might  be  afforded  to  our  readers,  at  the  same  time,  of 
comparing  lord  H.'s  views  with  those  of  another  gentleman, 
who  had  paid  a  very  anxious  attention  to  this  same  subject. 

A  u  *'  It 
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"  It  is  argued,"  observes  this  writer,  "  that,  if  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  cui'ate's 
salary,  in  any  parish  in  ■whicli  the  burden  of  duty  is  extremely 
small,  it  must  be  necessary  in  every  parish ;  and  therefore,  the  law 
would  require,  that  no  curate  should  be  appointed  without  a  sa- 
lary of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum." 

This^  It  will  be  remembered,  is  precisely  the  way  in  which,, 
under  a  different  sum,  lord  H.'s  act  proceeds. 

"  It  is  obvious,"  (he  goes  on,)  "  that  the  effects  of  such  a  re- 
gulation would  be  to  compel  the  owner  of  small  benefices  to  per- 
form their  duties  themselves,  to.  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  and 
licence  of  non-residence  altogether,  and,  «.?  to  pluralities,  to  i^re- 
voit  their  existence  aliogcllicr  as  connected  rvii/i  small  livings. 

"  2'his  undoubtedly  would  be  to  introduce  an  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  property,  injiniicli/  greater  than  what  mjj  pro- 
posal aims  at.  But,  to  be  consistent  with  myself,  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  this  ar- 
gument ;  and  if  such  an  alteration  could  he  accnmpaiiied  ivitk  tks 
improvement  in  the  Church  property,  which  I  have  alluded  to 
nbove,  namely,  that  of  raising  the  incomes  of  every  living  and 
benefice  in  the  country  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  least  ?  I  certainly  should  think  that  it  might  be  advise- 
able  to  require,  under  such  circumstances,  that  no  incumbent, 
who  is  not  resident,  should  appoint  a  cui-ate  with  a  smaller  salary. 
A-  law  to  thut  ett'ect,  however,  would  oblige  the  incumbents  on 
isuch  smaller  livings,  either  to  reside  themselves,  or  give  up  the 
whole  advantage  of  their  benefices. 

"  But,  while  the  state  of  ecclesiastial  property  remains  as  it  is, 
ai)d  while  the  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  pluralities,  or  at  least 
in  favom*  of  them,  arising  from  tlie  insufficient  provision  of  the 
clergy,  continue  to  appear  so  plausible  as  they  do  at  present,  a  la\T 
indispensably  requiring,  in  all  cases,  so  large  a  salary  to  curates, 
'is  evidently  inapplicable." 

'J^lie  writer  whom  we  have  here  cited,  it  is  plain,  had  con- 
templated the  scheme  of  lord  Harrowbx's  statute,  not,  however, 
to  adopt,  but  ko  reject  it.  lie  saw  clearly,  that,  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  in  theory,  it  would  in  practice,  (unless  pre- 
ceded bv  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  state  of  Church 
property,  so  that  every  benefice  in  the  kingdon  would  be  raised 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fiity  pountl^  a  year  at  the 
least)  introduce,  probably,  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  was 
intended  to  remedy.  Who  then  was  this  writer,  vvliose  notions 
-  Ave  advert  to  as  coinciding  with  our  own,  and  as  rejecting  those 
of  lord  Harrowbvr — No  other  than  ISJr.  Perceval.  The  words 
arG  taken  from  his  letter,  (p.  28,  29,)  addressed  some  years  ago 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mans^el;  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
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(now  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,)  on  the  siihject  of  the  (t!ien) 
curate's  bill. — Since  L.  II.  lays  so  much  stress,  as  he  does.,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Perceval^  and  pleads  with  their  lord.^hips 
of  the  upper  house  to  receive  the  present  treasures,  not  as  his 
own,  but  as  coming  before  them  mider  the  sanction  of  that  ve- 
nerated name,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory,  if  he  had  enabled 
us  to  clear  up  die  obscurity  and  difiiculty  in  which  we  seem  to 
be  involved. 

But,  not  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  any  man's  name,  pro  or 
con,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  act,  in  this  its  secondary 
character. 

If  we  questioned  the  probability  of  any  great  results  being 
produced  by  this  act,  m  the  furtherance  of  its  direct  and  avow- 
ed end  and  purpose,  "  the  further  support  and  maintenance 
of  curates,"  we  are  bound  to  own,  that  \ve  are  by  no  means  in- 
cUned  to  deny,  that  in  its  tacit,  ■indirect  object,  the  statute  is  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  very  considerable  effect.  At  the  period 
of  the  last  returns,  his  Lordship  informs  us,  (p.  15,)  that  the 
number  of  benefices  with  incomes  not  exceeding 
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We  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  great  part  of  the  above  are  dis- 
tharged  from  firstiVuits  and  tenths  :  and  therefore  we  will  take 
ho  account  of  that  article  of  cxpence.  But,  even  without  this 
charge,  who,  we  would  ask,  will  now  venture  to  accept,  by 
dispensation,  (that  is  as  a  plurality,)  any  of  these  3997  livings  ? 
IjCt  him  but  consider  what  the  cost  of  a  dispensation  is,  (if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  upwards  of  lOOl.  exclusively  of  journeys,  v?Cc ;) 
what  the  expences  are  of  taking  possession  ;  the  expences  of 
repairs,  rates,  taxes,  8cc. ;  the  ditficulties  which  he  may  have  to 
encounter,  for  the  recovei  y  of  dilapidations ;  and  though  last, 
iiot  least,  let  him  consider  the  curate's  salary  under  the  present 
statute;  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  beginning  at  a  m2/«';i«//i 
of  801.  ascends  to  150l ; — let  a  man  bat  consider  these  particu- 
lars, and  we  apprehend  the  patron  will  in  vain  solicit  his  friend 
to  accept  the  well-intended  boon.  ''  No,"  he  will  s.iy,  when  he; 
comes  to  the  last  item  in  the  account,  the  curate,  "  let  hmi  take 
all :  few  are  so  fond  of  trouble,  hazard,  responsibdity,  as  to 
Court  them  for  their  own  sakes."  We  verily  believe,  that  not 
fewer  than  between  three  and  four  thou-<and  livings  will  now  be 
huble  to  fail  into  those  liands  as  iiicurabeuts,  iu  which,  but  for 
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llie  present  statute,  they  might  have  been  holden  as  ciiracief> 
perhaps  ihe  friencijs  of  this  measure  will  be  wtll  pleased  with 
this  iariie  concession  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  their  ma- 
diinery.  But,  let  them  restrain  the  triumph  till  we  have  been 
buffered  to  peiietrute  a  little  deeper. 

To  pluralities  as  such,  and  in  the  abstract,  we  do  not  profess 
ourselves  to  be  tViends.  But,  whether  in  tiie  past  circumstances 
of  the  Church  of  England  they  have  been,  and  in  the  present 
they  still  are  expedient  and  necessary,  is  a  widely  different 
"question,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  as  to  the  answer 
A\hichs:.()Uid  be  refnniet!;  m  which  \^e  are  glad  to  find  that  we  have 
the  concurrence  of  lord  H.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  willing 
to  accede  to  his  opinion,  that  an  extensi(  n  has  been  given  to 
them,  far  beybnd  what  could  ever  have  been  in  the  view  of  the 
legi'-laiure,  (p.  20;)  far  beyond  what  is  cither  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient. V\  ell  tlen:  do  we  think  that  this  statute  will  afford  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  the  existence  of  \\hich  we  acknou ledge  ? 
By  no  means.  Through  some  unfortunate  mischance^  the 
macimie  plays  indeed ;  but  then,  it  does  the  wrong  work.  A;; 
a  statute  against  pluralities,  it  takes  uzcai/  oiili/  those  zcfiich  it 
ought  to  leave/ lUiH  leaves  those  which  it  ought  to  take  (mat/. 

Pluralities  originated  long  before  the  reformation,  in  tlie  la- 
mentable usurpation  of  Cliuich  proi>ei ty  by  the  Monks,  through 
the  sacrilegious  and  ptsultiit  device  of  a})proprialions  ;  whereby, 
obtaining  to  themselves  the  glebe  lands  and  tithes,  they  left  ta 
their  vicar,  or  other  officiating  minisier,  at  times,  only  a  dead 
pecuniary  sti|)end  ;  in  other  cases,  the  small  tithes,  oblations, 
&,c.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  nionasteiies,  under  Henry  viiij, 
the  glorious  opponunily  was  corruptly  thrown  away,  for  re- 
storing to  the  imjioverished  Churches,  v^hat  by  every  argument 
cf  law,  luinnm  and  divine,  vi  us  theirs ;  and  the  only  change  then 
introduced,  was,  ^hat  the  po\eity  of  the  clergy  was  not  di- 
minished, but,  by  circumstances  essentially  interwoven  in  the 
reformation  itself,  increased  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  To 
the  groat  scandal  of  all  good  men,  and  tlie  just  reproach  of  the 
Protestant  reformation,  and  to  the  incalculable  spiritual  loss  of 
the  community,  a  great  share  of  this  poverty  yet  remains  to  be 
done  away. 

This  then  was  the  first  grand  cause  of  pluralities.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, from  this  cause  was  deduced  the  main  and  best  argu- 
ment, (we  do  not  say  the  only  one,)  by  which  they  have  been 
defended,  from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  (and  antecedently,) 
even  to  the  present  moment;  namely,  the  ueressitij  of  tlie  cuse-j 
the  utter  inadequency  of  a  multitude  of  benefices  to  the  decent, 
competent  maintenance  of  an  incumbent  and  his  family,  to  hold 
constant  residence,  maintain  bospilaiitv,  relieve  the  puor^  &c. 

All 
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AXi  tliiti  is  so  well  known,  liiat  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  it. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  very  author  of'  ''  Plu- 
ralities Indeicii^ible,"  btlics  his  title  when  speaking  of  small  be- 
n<;tices,  and  allows  them  to  be  both  convenient  and  necessary. 
''  I  grant  it  to  be  convenient,  and  even  necessary  to  the  Church, 
nhilst  in  this  <  onditiou,  that  two  of  these  should  be  held  to- 
gether, and  for  the  reason  given  by  the  Defender,  because  one 
of  them  will  not  afford  a  subsistence."     (P.  2)8.) 

\  ft,  wl'.ile  pluraiities  in  large  livings  are  left,  comparatively 
imdistufbed  by  lord  Harrowby,  (at  least  so  far  undisturl)ed  that 
uo  one  of  them  will  ever  be  done  aw  ay,  or  prevented  by  this  act,) 
all  those  pluralities,  which  have  hiiherto  by  all  men  been  ac- 
counted expeditnt  and  necessary,  it  is  the  covert  aim  and  secret 
purpose  of  the  j^resent  statute  to  destroy  :  a  proceeding  in  which 
there  does  seem  something  so  novel  and  extraordinary,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conjectinc_,  that  among  the  promised  schenjes  of 
reform  which  lord  H.  retains  m  reserve  in  his  bureau,  one  must 
needs  be  a  bill  dnect  or  indirect,  for  the  removal  of  the  other, 
and  nuicli  more  questionable  species  of  pluralities :  which 
therefore,  we  ean  alieady  paint  him  in  our  imaginations  gravely 
introducing  to  the  upper  house,  with  some  such  pea  as  this. 

*'  As,  your  lordships  have  already  honoured  me  with  your 
consent  to  the  removal  of  those  pluralities,  which,  as  I  can 
prove  by  a  large  induction  of  testimonies,  every  one,  till 
we  discovered  the  contrary,  has  thought  to  be  highly  expedient 
and  necessary ;  I  would  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  you  can- 
not hesitate  to  grant  me  your  support  in  the  necessary  completion 
of  our  work:  particularly  where  reason,  and  the  judgment  of  wise 
and  thinking  friends  of  tiie  Church,  both  of  our  own  and  of  pa^t 
times,  are,  vve  shall  find,  much  less  powerfully  combined  in  array 
against  us." 

li  this  is  to  be  the  pl;m  of  operations,  his  lordship,  we  will 
own,  exhibits  natural  gifts  for  njaking  a  reformer  of  no  common 
stamp,  lie  will  fuiily  liave  "  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach 
ot  art."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  already  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, that  it  was  not  without  reason  we  said,  that  as  a  provi- 
sion for  the  removal  of  pluralities,  the  present  statute  takes  away 
only  those  which  it  ought  to  leave,  and  leaves  those  which  it 
ouirlit  to  take  awav. 

We  return  therefore  to  what  we  stated  before,  that  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persons  are  now  put  in  a  capacity  of 
iinding  themselves  at  once  in  the  character  of  incumbents,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  curates.  A  fact  of  no  trifling  im- 
poitance  ;  but  the  nature  and  tendency  of  which  requires  iudeed 
to  be  carefully  considered. 

A  word  d'.'servos  to  be  said  on  the  operation  of  these  mea- 
sures, as  they  relate  to  patrons.     Jt  is  |>lain^  that  henceforward, 
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the  value  of  small  livings  to  them  must  be  exceedingly  impaired.  ■ 
But  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  considerations  of  property  or  of 
patronage^  that  we  now  advert  to  this  circumstance ;  though  if 
we  did,  it  is  not  so  clear  where  would  be  the  blame.  But,  our 
object  throughout,  is  to  prefer  the  investigation  of  the  character 
of  the  statute  as  a  religious  measure,  and  in  connexion  with  its 
effects  spiritually.  It  ought  to  be  known,  then,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  salutary  influence  of  which 
we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate^  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, exceedingly  aided  and  accelerated  by  patrons  of  small 
livings  bestowing  thereon  one  or  more  benefactions  of  200l. 
whereby  they  procured  from  the  governors  of  the  bounty,  the 
like  number  of  grants  of  200l.  and  latterly,  since  the  generous 
aid  afforded  by  parliament,  of  SOOl.  But,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  patrons  will  now  come  forward,  in  favour  of 
property  so  impaired  in  value,  rendered  of  so  contingent  a  nature, 
so  almost  entirely  taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  as  small  livings 
are,  by  the  present  statute?  Here  then,  incidentally,  is  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  loss  to  the  community,  in  the  words  of 
an  antient  historian, 

*'  Alas !  the  clergy  are  now  so  impoverished,  that  the  patrons 
are  defrauded  of  their  right  of  presenting,  and  of  their  intention 
in  endowing ;  and  they  may  well  be  discouraged  from  founding 
any  new  Churches,  or  making  any  settlement  upon  them." 
(Matth.  Paris,  p.  535.) 

But  the  effects  are  much  more  momentous  which  we  contem- 
plate, as  the  statute  will  affect  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  eiiiciency  of  their  spiritual  ministrations. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance^  that  the  livings  of  smalles?; 
\alue  are  usually  the  most  populous,  and  consequently,  the  most 
important  charges,  spiritually  considered.  A  great  part  therefore 
of  the  needy  benefices,  between  three  and  four  thousand  in 
number,  of  which  we  were  lately  speaking,  will  be  found,  we 
apprehend,  to  be  of  that  populous  character.  In  the  present  (or 
t\'hat  we  are  now  com})el[ed  to  call  the  iate)  stale  of  tiungs,  it  has 
been  very  customary,  for  clergymen  possessing  a  living  of  sniall, 
or  moderate  value  in  the  country,  to  accept  one  of  stil!  smaller 
in  some  city  or  town,  and  there  to  fix  their  abode  ;  partly  for* 
the  comfort  of  society,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
their  children,  and  partly  because  the  situation,  in  an  ecclesw 
astical  view,  is  greatly  the  more  important  of  the  two.  This 
arrangement,  we  are  persuaded,  in  its  spiritual  effects,  has  been 
attended  with  exceeding  benefit.  The  observation  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  accustomed  to  give  any  thought  lo  these  in- 
quiries, will,  we  doubt  not^  immediately  supply  them  with  nu- 
merous 
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Vjcrous  instances  of  the  cases  to  wliich  we  now  refer;  where  cler- 
eytnen  of  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances,  with  their  families 
aroimd  them,  men  of  mature  age,  and  of  estabhshed  expeiience 
ill   their  profession,  arc  residing  in  but  very  meanly  endowed 
benefices  in  cities  an(i   towns,  and  there  discharging  the    \ery 
uumerons  and  laborious  duties  which  fall  upon  them  as  men,  as 
citizens,  and  us  clergymen,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the 
connnunitv.     Their   curate's   labours,    moimwhile,    fidiil,    ade- 
quately enough,  the  fewer,  and  less  arduous  duties  of  a  peaceful, 
and  thinly  inhabited  country  parish:  and  thus,  in  that  proba- 
tionary character,  they  too  are  laying  in  those  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  which  will   redound,  in   after  life,  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  to    their   own   comfort,  respectability,  and 
usefulness.     In   truth,  thei/  know    little   of   the  nature   of  the 
clerical  prof»^ssion  in  England,  who  do  not  ascribe  a  very  large 
share  of  the  uses  which  it  renders  to  society,  to  the  felicity  of, 
so  many  of  its  body,  of  all  ranks,  even  to  the  highest,  having 
been  trained  and  exercised  in  the  antecedent  condition  of  curates. 
The  encouragement  then  given,even  under  the  old  arrangement,  to 
induce  clergymen  of  riper  yearn,  and  established  characters,  and 
of  respectability  in  other  particulars,  to  accept  of  benefices  in 
cities  and  towsis,  all   was   but  too  little.     But  now,    by   lord 
ii.'s  exertions,  it  is  still  further,  and  lamentably  impaired.     It 
was  his  object  to  impair  it.     The  consequence  therefore  which 
will  follow  is  this  :  the  curate  and   incumbent  whom  we  have 
above  descri I )(.•!,  will  have  to  change  places.     The  latter  finds 
that  he  shall  be  a  richer  man  with  one  living  than  with  two;  and 
though    unwillingly,    he    resigns   the    benefits    which    he  had 
anticipated  i'or  himself  and  others  from  a  more  enlarged  sphere 
of  duty,  and   he   makes    way    for    his    youthful    succcessor :  a 
transfer   and   change   which  will  generally  be,  to  both  parties, 
and  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  connuunity  at  large,  highly 
injurious.     VVe  shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  incumbent,  but 
leave    him,    with   our    best   wishes,  in    his    country   parsonage. 
His   labours    there    will    not    be  'without    their    blessing    and 
reward. 

But  the  situation  of  the  new  incumbent,  and  the  effects  likely 
to  ensue,  in  the  way  of  loss  and  dauiage  to  the  community,  by 
the  transfer  of  which  we  are  speakmg,  must  not  be  passed  by, 
without  being  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  observation';. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  nund)er  of  livings  (;39P7)  above  specified, 
and  very  many  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered  are,  spiritually 
considered,  the  most  important  cm'es  in  the  kingdom,  will  nr>v\' 
(by  the  intended  operation  of  the  new    statute,,"^  l.»e  held  single - 
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handed ;  and  will  probably,  very  many  of  ihem,  faJI  to  personi 
on  tiieir  very  lirst  admision  into  lioly  orders. 

Had  any   of  these  gentlemen   been  a  curate,  a  curate  even 
where  he  is  now  incumbent,  he  would  have  found  himself  in 
those   circumstances  described    in    our    preceding   number,   as 
larg(  ly  appertaining  to  the  comfortable  and  respected  situation 
of  curates,  as  existing  imder  the  old  system   in  this  country; 
with  a  clear  stipend,  though  small,  with  no  charges  of  hospi- 
tality, v^ith  very  great  consideration  paid  to  his  supposed  circum- 
stances, and  with  no  heavy  imposts  of  repair,  taxes,  &c.  &:c. 
But  now,  every  feature  of  that  picture  he  will  experience  to  his 
exceeding  cost,  is  lamentably  reversed.     Besides,  being  now  an 
incumbent,  with  a  house  at  conm)and,  and  liable  to  none  of 
the  unceitainties  of  the  uncertain  and  changeful  condition  of  a 
curate,  nay  bting,  it  is  likely,  permanently  settled  for  life,  his 
next  thought  is  matrimony.     If  he  marries  a  fortune,  so  far  it 
is  well.     But  if  not,  in  a  situation  which  especially  requires  inde- 
pendence, comfort,  and  freedom  from  worldly  cares,  he  will  soon 
find   himself  more   and  more   oppressed  by  inevitable   povertjj 
and  will  become  an  intiuitely   more  dependent  man,  than  the 
very  poorest  artisan  or  day-labourer  of  all  his  charge. 

His  poverty,  his  inexperience,  all  the  manifold  difficulties  iq 
which  he  now  stands,  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  his  reli- 
gious ministrations.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  picture: 
but  we  are  persuaded,  no  mind,  however  experienced  iii  moral 
calculations,  can  estimate  the  spiritual  loss  which  will  be  sus- 
tained, and  the  spiritual  injury  which  u  ill  be  superinduced,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  that  transfer  of  individuals  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  of  that  investment  of  mean  benefices  in  cities  and 
towns  into  single  hands,  which  lord  li.'s  statute  has  an  imme- 
diate tendency  very  laigely  to  produce. 

A  very  useful  and  intelligent  writer,  and  excellent  man,  whom 
vie  have  had  occasion  already  to  quote,  in  the  present  article^ 
will  su|. ply  us  with  some  pertinent  and  important  observa- 
tions, ip  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  evils  consequent  upon  an  inadequate  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  in  cities  and  towns,  as  they  have  been  in  fact  expe- 
rienced, at  a  very  cdamitous  <era  of  the  history  of  this 
counlry. 

"  Thirdly.  (This  poverty)  is  very  prejudicial  both  to  Church 
and  State,  in  that  it  conduces  to  the  nourishing  of  heresy  and 
scliism  in  tlie  one,  and  sedition  and  rebellion  in  the  other,  as  we 
have  sufficiently  found  by  woeful  experience  in  the  late  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  First.  Had  there  then  been  such  an  established  compe- 
tent maintenance  tor  ministers  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  toAvns  of  this 
rqalni,  as  was  endeavoured  by  this  decree  to  have  been  settled  ioi 

them    ' 
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lliem  in  Norwich,  this  \vouhl  liavc   given   encouragement  to  suck 
sufficient  labourers  to  have  placed  their  pains  there,  as  would  liave 
been  able  to  have  fixed  and  preserved  them  in  the  tiue  principles 
of  stedtlistness   to   the  Cluirch,  and  of  loyalty  to   the   King  that 
reigned  over  thcui ;  but  for  want  of  such,  tlie.se  phtces  being  in  a. 
manner  deserted  to   tiie   adversaries  of  both,  false  teacliers  took 
the  advantage  hereof  to  creep  in,  and  settle  themselves  in   them, 
and  the  poor  stipendiaries,  who  were  there  ujaintained  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  not   being  sufficient  to  oppose   those    wolves, 
who  broke  in  upon  ther  flocks,  or  not  daring   to   do  it,  for  fear 
of  displeasing  their  people,  and  losing  that  little  maintenance  they 
luid  by  their  good  pleasure;  and  some  of  them,  to  gain  the  iavour 
of  the  factious,  by  a  vile   compliance,  concurring  with  them,  the 
seeds  of  heresy,  schism,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  which  those  ene- 
mies of  truth  and  peace  sowed  in  those  places,  grev/  so  f;;st,  tijat 
they  soon  overspread  tlie  whole  land,  and  involved  both  Church 
and  State  in  that  devastation,  ruin,  and  confusion,  which  nfter 
followed.     And  we  have  still  reason   to  fear  the  same  effect  niay 
again  ensue,  as  long  as  there  is  the  same  cause  still   remaining  to 
pr  iduce  it. And  if  here  they  so  far  prevail  as  to  make  u  ma- 
jority,  (as  there  is  continual  danger  that  some  time  or  other  they 
will,)  then  tliey  will  be  able  to  send  such   members  only  to  ])ar- 
liament,  as  shall  favour  their   principles  and  designs;   and  what 
€flse  can  we  expect  from  hence,  but  to  be  again  overu  helmed  with 
the  same  calamity  of  ruin  and  confusion,  as  soon   us   it  shall   be 
foi-got  what  we  have  suiiered  by  the  last ;  and   that  it  is  not  yet 
forgot  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  that  has  hitherto  preserved*  us 
from  it?  Tile  best  means  to  prevent  tliis  mischief  will  be  to  furnish 
all   the   cities  and   parliament  towns  of  tiiis  kingdom  with  such 
learned  and  worthy  ministers,  as  may  be  able  to  adorn  their  pro- 
iession,  and  with  a  full  sufficiency  discharge  all  the  duties  of  it." 
(Prideaux's  Ecclesiastical  'J'racts,  p.  358.) 

TIic  object  of  this  learned  writer  is  to  shew,  that  personal 
tithes  are  still  due  by  tlie  h\v  of  the  land,  and  tliat  there  is  a 
necessity  of  again  restoring  thenij  or  of  settihig  sonieliiing  else 
in  their  stead,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  this  kingdom.  In  describing  tlie  advantages 
Mbicl)  would  result  from  the  measures  piojiosed  in  this  treatise, 
he  remarks,  in  a  strain  of  observation  but  too  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day. 


(( 


Secondly.  It  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  reforming  of 
the  nation.  For  how  much  the  cities  and  large.-  to>vns  influence 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  well  known  ;  and  tiiereibrc  were  reli- 
gion, virtue,  and  sobriety  made  to  flourisli  in  tliem,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  readiest  way  to  make  it  so  every  where  else.  And 
M  hat  readier  course  can  be  taken  to  bring  this  to  pass,  than  by 
placing  in  all  those  cities  and  towns  sucli  ministers  as  arc  the  best 
able  to  eii'ect  it  ?    And  tiii*-  would   soon  be  done,  were  there  such 
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settlements  made  in  those  places  as  would  be  encouragements  suit- 
able for  them. 

'•  Tlurdly.  It  would  be  the  readiest  way  to  improve  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  in  learning,  piety,  and  sober  living.  For  were 
the  learnedest  and  worthiest  of  the  clergy  settled  in  the  cities  and 
the  larger  towns  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  be  there  as  burning 
and  shining  lights  placed  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  from  whence  they 
would  transmit  their  influence  to  all  the  vallies  beneath,  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  would  be  guided  and  enlightened  by  the 
benefit  hereof.  For  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  realm  are 
the  places  vvhere  the  clergy  of  all  the  neighbourhood  round,  aa 
well  as  the  laity,  make  their  chiefest  resort,  "and  according  as  they 
find  the  notions  and  practises  of  ministers  in  those  places,  they 
do  most  commonly  frame  their  own.  We  have  found  that  ill  men 
settled  in  those  places  have  hereby  had  an  influence  over  their 
brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  to  corrupt  them  in  their  principles, 
and  misguide  them  in  their  practices,  and  therefore  were  it  so 
ordered  that  good  men  were  always  placed  in  them,  why  might 
we  not  expect  they  would  luive  as  strong  an  influence  on  the  othet 
hand  to  guide  them  aright,  and  reform  thein  ? 

"  Fourthly.  It  would  lay  a  foundation  for  the  likeliest  method  to 
reform  the  city  of  London,  which  is  the  great  foundation  of  cor- 
ruption, from  whence  hath  flown  all  that  deluge  of  vice  and  ini- 
quity, which  does  at  present,  in  so  large  and  lamentable  a  manner, 
overflow  this  land.  For,  most  of  it  there  has  its  rise  from  the 
out-parishes,  where  the  people  have  scarce  any  benefit  either  frouj 
magistrate  or  minister :  the  minister  too  few  for  the  fiftieth  part 
oi^  the  inhabitants.  For  some  of  those  parishes  are  so  large,  that 
should  all  the  inhabitants  come  to  the  parish  church,  there  would 
not  be  room  for  them  there  in  their  turns  above  once  in  a  year : 
from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  abundance  of  people  living  in 
those  parishes  are  as  much  strangers  to  religion,  and  all  the 
power  and  influence  thereof,  as  any  of  the  heathens,  either  in  the 
East  or  the  West  Indies,  and  need  as  much  tlie  care  of  the  Society 
de  proprfgnudo  Evaugdio  to  convert  them,  as  any  of  those." 
(Ibid.  p.  368.) 

■  But  we  have  higher  authority^  in  reference  to  the  evils  which 
we  are  now  adverting  to,  tiian  that  of  any  private  individual. 
ISIore  tlian  once  has  the  united  wis(iom  of  the  legislature  borne 
its  testimony  in  relation  thereto^,  to  the  following  effect : 

,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  settled  provision  for  ministers  in  most  cities 
and  towns  corporate  Avithin  this  realm,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  able  ministers  lit  for  such  places,  whereby  mean 
and  stipendiary  preachers  are  entertained  to  serve  the  cures 
there  ;  who  wholly  depending  for  their  maintenance  upon  the  good 
will  and  liking  of  thuir  auditors,  have  been  and  are  hereby  under 
temptation  of  too  much  complying,  and  suiting  their  doctrine  and 
teaching  to  the  humour  rather  than  the  i^'ood  of  their  auditory- 

whick 
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•U'liicli  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction  and  schism,  and  of 
tlie  contempt  of  tlie  ministry;  the  lords  and  counnons  in  par-., 
lianient  assembled,  deeply  sensible  of  the  ill  consequence  thereof, 
and  tirnily  desirinjr  able  ministers  in  such  places,  and  a  competent 
settled  maintenance  for  them,  &c."  17  Car.  II.  chap.  .'3.  See 
triso  2  and  3  Anne,  chap.  1 !. 

Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  times  this  evil  of  the  ]>()vcrty  atid  de- 
pendence of  the  clergy  must  produce  its  harvest  of  mischief; 
even  though  \v«  m;iy  not  he  able  beiorthauJ  to  aupr<jpriate  to 
every  age  the  peculiar  specific  character  wliicii  those  evils  will 
assume.  Often  they  will  be  heresy  and  schisin,  faction  and  re- 
bellion.    At  other  times  they  may  thus  be  described. 

"  So  many  were  the  hardships  put  upon  the  vicars,  tliat  they 
were  forced  upon  very  necessitous  ways  of  shifting  for  a  liveli- 
hood, by  turning  chantry  priests  and  saying  masses  tor  the  .souls 
of  the  dead :  or  by  turning  farmers,  and  taLing"  (or  viakin^r) 
"  hard  bargains :  or  by  being  stewards  to  the  lay  lords,  and 
keeping  their  courts,  and  collecting  their  rents,  and  doing  other 
service 


*     'J 


It  is  the  duty  of  all,  of  statesmen  especially,  to  profit  by  thei:e 
lessons  of  history. 

We  shall  have  satisfied  ourselves  in  throwing  out  "^  mate- 
rials for  lliinking,'  on  this  part  of  the  division  of  our  subject 
now  befi.'re  us,  when  uc  have  made  one  moie  quolalion,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  i:hew,  ihat  there  is,  ])r()bably  ready  at 
hand,  a  class  of  individuals,  who,  if  only  one  impediment  can  be 
removed,  will  be  prouipt  enough  to  come  forward  to  supply,  from 
time  to  tnne,  in  the  capacity  of  incundjcnts,  the  demand  for 
large  towns  with  needy  bcneiiccs,  which  lord  II. 's  statute  will 
occasion. 

"  It  very  frequently  happens,  (says  a  writer  of  more  zeal  than 
discretion,)  "  that  when  a  young  man  is  piously  disposed,  and 
earnestly  wishes  to  get  int(^  the  Church,  the  poverty  ofhii  parents 
cannot  afford  him  a  university  education :  he  devotes  himself  to 
hio  studies,  and  makes  progress  in  the  common  branches  of  leani- 
ing;  he  applies  for  orders,  and  brings  testimonials  of  his  sound 
faith  and  exemplary  moral  conduct:  but  he  is  rejected,  as  not 
being  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts.  And  to  this  defect,  he  per- 
haps lies  under  the  suspicion  of  methodism,  or  being  tainted  with 
Calvinistic  principles,  in  proof  of  Mhich  he  is  known  to  attend 
those  who  are  miscalled  evangelical  preachers:  or,  he  is  an  enthu- 
siast, has  been  heard  to  t.dk  of  inward  feelings,  and  of  the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart :  or,  he  is  singular,  precise,  and 
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righteous   overmuch;  to   crovm   all,  be  depreciates  good  works, 
8:nd  is  held  up  as  an  enemy  bi)th  to  Church  and  State''." 

It  cannot  be  but  that  the  abundance  of  calamities  and  dig- 
reputable  circumstances,  connected  with  the  clergy,  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  new  system  thus  to  produce,  will  have, 
besides  their  baneful  iutluence  on  tlie  public  at  large,  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  effect  on  the  clerical  profession  itself,  its  con- 
ditiou;,  respectability,  habits,  and  character.  The  clergy,  if 
there  be  no  bill  in  reserve  to  affect  the  higher  classes  of  plu- 
ralists,  will  henceforward  consist  much  more  extensively  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  this  kingdom,  of  two  distinct,  se- 
parate classes,  one  rich  and  the  other  abjectly  poor.  The  evils 
hc-nce  arising  will  be  very  gieat :  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  the^endencies  of  this  statute.  To  advert 
therefore  merely  to  the  inferior  class,  and  to  the  influence  \^  hich 
their  condition  will  produce  on  the  body  in  general.  Their 
spiritual  and  moral  character,  which  now  stands,  we  believe, 
at  a  much  higher  state  than  ever  it  did,  in  our  own,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other  country,  since  the  times  of  tiie  Apostles,  and  their 
spiritual  services  to  liic  country,  will  keep  pace  together  in 
decay  and  degradation.  Ohl  times  will  be  brought  back  again. 
All  that  has  been  gained  within  the  last  hundred  years  is  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  clergy  will  be  taken  very  generally  from, 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people :  and  thev  will  bring  the  low 
vices  and  low  habits  of  low  life  along  with  them.  We  shall 
again  have  such  men  and  such  preachers  as  we  had  when  Echard 
wrote  his  "  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of,  the  Clergy."  Dean 
Prideaux,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred,  who  was  him- 
self a  reformer,  and  an  enemy  to  pluralities,  but  to  that  de- 
scription of  them  which  lord  H.  leaves  untouched,  says, 

**  I  have  heard  it  frequently  observed  of  both  universities,  and 
at  one  of  them  I  had  suificient  experience  for  many  years  to- 
gether to  know  it  to  be  true,  that  those  who  are  entered  servitors, 
are  of  the  least  learning,  and  the  worst  manners  of  any  in  their 
time,  ynd  also  the  most'  difficult  to  be  made  study,  or  to  be  kept 
in  any  tolerable  good  order  all  the  while  they  are  there." 

We  shall  now  once  again  have  abundance  of  such  servitors 
as  the  universities  abounded  wiih  then  ;  or  rather,  the  Bishop 
must  now  be  compelled  to  admit  into  orders,  those  who  have 
never  been  at  the  university  at  all ;  who,  while  some  of  them 


*  "  Remarks  on  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bisliop  of  Lincoln,  by  an  old  Member  of  Parliament,  p.  88.  The 
autlior  was  the  late  Sir  llichard  Hill." 
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may  be  of  the  character  above  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
Cm  which  case  it  may  \vcll  be  doubted,  what  gain  th<;y  will 
brijv  in  charity,  or  triilh,  or  peace  to  the  Cliuich)  will  be,  as 
we  have  had  bome  opportunities  of  observing,  much  more  ge- 
nerally li.djje,  in  substance,  to  the  iinputiitions  contained  in  the 
words  of  Priilcaux,  than  those  uho  have  been  educated  at 
either  of  the  two  univeisilies.  T'hese  then  will  be  the  conse- 
quences if  this  statute  operate  to  the  abolition  of  pluralities  in 
tlie  way  intended  by  its  author.  But,  to  turn  to  the  contem- 
plation of  this  nieasure,  yet  in  another  view.  Have  we  said 
that  its  operation,  as  a  bill  against  pluralities  is  such,  that,  in 
that  respect,  it  leaves  those  which  it  ought  to  take  away,  and 
takes  away  those  which  it  ought  to  leave.  Yet  now  we  are  in 
duty  l)ouud  to  declare,  that  the  latter  half  of  this  alternative 
must  be  very  greatly  qualiiied  ;  and  that,  while  it  will  indeed 
operate  to  the  removal  of  pluralities  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  described,  and,  in  that  respect,  to  all  those  evil  conse- 
quences which  we  have  enumerated,  the  truth  is,  we  d-o  not 
believe  that  it  will  diminish  pluralities  hi  the  gross  at  all,  but, 
will  tend  very  greatly  to  augment  their  number;  and  that  too 
of  a  nuich  worse  description  than  now  they  are  :  for  they  will 
henceforth  be  (if  it  be  in  the  power  of  an  act  of  parliament  to 
make  them  such,)  pluralities  with  single  duty  instead  of  double. 
We  request  our  readers  tt)  observe,  w  hether  the  consequences 
here  asserted,  be  not  inevitable. 

First,  this  statute,  while  it  reaps  pluralities  with  one  hand, 
sows  them  lavishly  w  ith  the  other :  while  it  exchides  them  from 
the  Church  at  one  door,  it  opens  another,  and  a  n)uch  wider 
and  easier,  for  their  admission. 

Two  livings  at  present,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  hoiden  to- 
gether, by  dispensation  obtained  from  the  Arthbij-hop  of  Can- 
terbury, contirmed  by  the  great  seal,  at  any  di'rtance  from  one- 
another  not  exceeding  fortv-tive  measiun.'fl  miles.  Thev  may 
be  hoiden  too  of  any  value,  which,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  possessor,  they  promise  to  discharge  the  expences 
of  taking  and  keeping  {)ossession,  the  curate's  salary,  &.c.  The 
pluralist  also  is  iu  popular  estimation  presumed  not  to  be  a  voi-y 
•needy  man.  Feehng  within  his  own  breast,  as  it  is  impossible 
but  he  should  feel,  the  charge,  pain,  and  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing a  preferment  at  which  he  does  not  himself  reside,  nor  do 
the  duty,  he  is  anxious  that  his  place  should  be  as  well  supplied 
as  may  be,  by  the  services  of  his  substitute.  He  is  desirous, 
therefore,  if  the  second  living  cao  in  any  way  aliotd  it,  that 
there  should  be  double  duty.  Even  the  mere  on  account  of  his 
own  absence,  all  men's  expectations  naturally  look  to  this,  as 
ft  tiling  deceut  aud  ieasonable.     The  parishioners  expect,  and 
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often  require  it  :  the  Bishop  does  the  sanie^  and  that  the 
curate  shoiild  reside  in  the  parsonage  house.  The  curate  does 
so  likewise:  lie  knows  it  to  be  lilting,  and  he  has  no  tempta- 
tion to  tlie  contrary.  This  is  the  old  stale  ol'  things  with  re- 
gard to  pluralities  in  this  kingdom  :  therein,  abating  the  fnst 
evil  of  their  existence  at  all,  every  thing  is  so  tenipered  and 
modified,  that,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  Mr.  Burke,  they 
lose  more  than  "  half  their  evil,  by  losing  all  their  grossness." 

]>uL  now  let  our  readers  inspect  the  piovisions  of  the  new 
statute;  and  look  at  tlie  nafitre  (aye,  and  the  manbcr  too.)  of 
lord  llarrowby's  plurahties.  In  the  new  state  of  things,  brought 
ill  under  the  solen)n  and  sacred  name  of  reform,  we  see  hardly 
any  thing  but  diiliculties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  temptations  to  the  neglect  and  violation  of  it;  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  secular  calculations  inlroduci'd,  every  way  con- 
trary to  the  pure  spirit  of  a  simple  contt^mplalion  of  the  subject 
in  its  religious  bearings;  and  the  greatest  obstacles  occasioned 
to  tlie  hope  and  |)racticability  of  any  solid^  future,  substantial 
reform. 

The  clause  which  we  regard  as  the  principal  parent  of  all 
tliese  evns,  shall  be  inserted  below  *. 

To  make  our  argument  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  a  living 
tp  become  vacant,  not  exceeding  1  jOl.  per  aim.  in  value.     We 


.  *  '^  Ninth.  Provided  always,  that  in  every  case  when  the  Bishop 
ftr  ordinary  shall  .find  it  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  obtaining 
any  proper  performance  of  duties  ecclesiastical,  to  licence  the 
mcuinbcnt  or  perpT?tual  curate  of  any  parish  or  place,  to  serve  as 
curate  of  any  adjoining  or  other  parish  or  place,  it  shall  be  lawful 
f6r  suc|]^-Bishop  or' ordinary  to  appoint  for  such  incumbent  or  per- 
petu.ll  curate,  so  licensed,  u  salary  less  by  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  per  annum  than  the  salaiy  which  in  the  several 
eases  herein  before-  mentioned,  the  Bishop  or  ordinary  is  respec- 
tively required  by  this  act  to  appoint;  and  in  every  case  where 
the  Bishop  or  ordinary  shall  find  it  necessary  or  expedient  as  afore- 
said to  liccnge  one  and  the  same  person  to  serve  as  curate  for 
two  adjoining  or  other  parishes  or  places,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
$uch  Bishop  or  ordinary,  to  direct  them  during  such  time  as  such 
curate  shall  serve  such  two  clmrches  or  cliapels,  the  salary  to  be 
received  by  him  for  serving  each  of  the  said  churches  or  chapels, 
shall  be  less  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum  than 
the  salary  which  in  the  several  cases  herein  before  mentioned,  the 
Bishop  or  ordinary  is  required  by  this  statute  to  appoint,  provided' 
ahvaj's  that  no  such  salary  shall  in  any  case  be  less  than  fifty  pounds- 
per  annum,  or  than  the  whole  value  of  the  said  benefice,  dona- 
tive, perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  thapelry."       >  ^ 
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liavc  alreudy  seen  tiiat  the  luuuber  of   ihost:   still  existinj;  i« 
England^  is,  by  tije  last  return,    not  fewer  than  3997.     Tlic 
patron  wishing  to  render  some  litlle  ser\  ice  to  a  clrrgvinan  re- 
siding on  a  small  prelenntnt,  at  a  distance  oftiiirlv  miles  ptrhain 
from  the  living  now  vacant,  makes  lum  the   oiier.     Under  the 
old  system,  in  a  niultilude  of  cases,  the  intended  favour  would 
})ave  been   inunediately  and   tliaukfidly  uccepled  :  and   ihe   con- 
tingent advantages  might  be  such   to   the   curate,  as   to  enable 
the  incumbent,  according   to  his   obligation  and  wishes,  to  sti- 
pulate for  double  duty.     But  now   advert   to   the  new  system. 
The  offer   is  made,  we  will  snppo.jc,  and  received  with  all  due 
acknowledgements  :  but  then,  liity  things   are  to  be  previously 
ascertained,  if  possible,  before  the   nitended  obligation  can  be 
frankly  and  without  many  seciet  misgivings,  accepted.    First,  the 
intended  presentee  must  make  out   how  the   parish  stands  re- 
ported, in  regard  to  numbers,  in  the  last  preceding  returns  to 
parliament  of  the   pot)iilation.      Here   he   tinds  the  number  of 
souls  exceeds  300.     Well!   Here  one   point  is   certain.     The 
curate's  salary  must  be  lOOl.  per  ann.  and  this  being  so,  another 
point  seems  to  follow,  the  living  is  not  such  as  he  can  in  pru- 
dence accept.     Dilapidations,  rates,  taxes,  cliarges  of  dispen- 
sation, 8lc.  Sec.  soon  decide  the  question.     But,  in  tlie  midst 
of  these  calculations,  it  is  suggested,  "  Perhaps  the  Bishop  may 
not  iiisist  on  double  duty."     Here  arises  a  gleam  of  hope!   But 
what  a  sorry  hope!   A  hope   however   it  is,  and   if  this  be  so, 
why,  now  lie  can  get  half  a  curate  for  7*'l.  when  under  the  old 
Act,  he   might   have  had  a   whole   one  for   7ol.     In  this  way, 
then,  he  will  put  o\.  into  his  pocket.     It  is  true,  his  Hock  hav^ 
only  half  the  curate's  services.      But   that,  he    says,  is   not  his 
fault.     These  things  nnist  now  be  submitted   to   on  all   hands. 
"  Defendit  numerus."     He  would  have  been  glad  it  mhght  have 
bten  olherwive.    But  the  legislature  have  taken  the  responsibility 
of  that  upon   their   own  shoulders.     But  icUl  the  Bishop,  tlien, 
■be  content  with  half  duty?  This  is  a  delicate  question,  and,  we 
presume,  cannot  well   be  asked  :  not  at  least,  by  the  timorousi, 
iiesitating  clerk;  bjit  perhaps  his  patron  may  have  more  couragCi 
If  such  a  question  be  proposed,  in  what  a  predicament. then  is 
the   Bishop  placed  r   He   knows  this   clergyman;   he  knows  his 
deserts ;  he  knows    his   nc  cessities ;  and    would    rejoice  at  l,he 
opportunity    of   promoting    in    any   reasonable    way,    their   re* 
iief.     Jjiil  then,  nuist  thai  be  done  by  his   forgetting   his   duty, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  tiork   ol   Christ,  of  which   he  is  tip- 
pointed  overseer  r  No.     U  e  will,  say  at  once,  ii  is  not  po'«sible; 
The"  question   cannot   be  asked  of  the  Bishop  :  and  therefore, 
the  perplexity  returns.     The  enquiry  now  therefore   takes   this 
i^liape — "  What  has  been  the  custom  r'.'  lias  the  parish,  herct^T 
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fore,  had  single  or  double  duty :"  If  single,  then,  perhaps,  he 
is  emboldened  to  arcept  his  patron's  kindness.  It'  double,  he 
is  compelled  to  detltne  it. 

Now,  \\\vdX.  a  sevdifold  wall  Iras  the  legislature  here  erected 
against  thai  most  useiul  and  important  exercise  of  the  Bishop's 
suithority,  and  that  most  conscientious,  and  far  from  uncommon 
«^xertise  of  an  incuujbent's  duty,  and  affectionate  love  for  the 
Souls  of  his  peOfde,  the  lestoration  cf  double  service  to  that 
paii.h,  uhicii  has  hitherto  had  only  single  ! 

*'  My  Lord^'^  the  hicumbent  pleads,  "  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  my  needy  family,  and  of  the  accession  of  this  501.  a  year,  (the 
dificrence  of  stipend  paid  for  single  or  double  duty,)  in  addition 
ta  the  other  scanty  profits,  that  I  accepted  this  living  from  my 
patron,  who  intended  me  a  service  ;  and  that  I  incurred  the  heavy 
■tiaky  and  expences  which  I  have  done,  and  which  are  yet  fiir 
from  being  reimbursed  to  me  :  and  indeed,  my  wants  are  great. 
I  can  assure  your  lordsliip,  the  benefice  1  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted, hiui  I  known  at  the  time  when  it  was  oftered,  that  so  much 
would  have  been  rt  quired." 

The  Bishop  must  be  a  rigorous  man  indeed,  \^ho  shall  not  in 
any  instance  be  overpowered  by  arguments  like  these. 

^gain  :  in  connexion  with  this  same  view  of  the  subject,  it 
«ui?t  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  has  been  very  usual  for  the  go- 
ipcrnors  of  Queen  Antve's  bounty  to  look  for  from  augmented 
cmes,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  equally 
wixious  for  the  same  object,  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
«kity  to  be  prrfornied,  Init  under  the  present  act,  the  difficulties 
•f  effecting  this  end  nuist  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  perhaps, 
|K-.ticrs  of  small  livings  will  oi'len  say,  that  they  would  rather 
be  wilhoirt  liie  augmtnialion,  than  that  it  shonld  be  expected, 
lin-tkr  the  ttrnis  of  the  new  system,  to  bring  any  such  conse- 
quence 'along  with  it. 

But,  to  prosecute  the  course  of  the  argument;  a  painful 
dutv  though  it  be,  to  irack  llie  steps  of  evds  given  birth  to  by 
s  British  legislature.  We  have  now  arrived  at  this  point,  that  in 
inanv  -cases,  the  clergyjuan  to  v  hoin  the  living  had  been  hrst 
offered,  finding  that  <iouble  duty  has  been  customary,  and  will 
•till  be  expected,  declines  ihe  livir.g.  A  plurality  then  is  pre- 
vented, and  so  the  indirect  object  of  the  act  is  obtained.  The 
paiu  to  tlve  individual  himself,  and  tlie  disappointments  of  the 
patron,  are  interior  concerns.  They  must  be  put  up  with  ;  for 
i^niiout  them  the  legislature  could  not  gain  its  end.  Besides^ 
Ihe  put'on  has  his  remedy  in  a  second  choice:  and  so  he  novy 
8f>points  as  hicumbent,  the  very  same  young  man,  perhaps^ 
tvlio  might,  but  for  what  has  passed,  have  served  the  living  ia 
tfce  capacity  of  curate.     What  then  will  be  the  future  progress 
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iif  things  in  rejrard  to  him?  Ke  enters  on  his  charge  s'.iih  ala- 
crity  and  zeal,  with  all  the  chearful,  generous  hopes  of  a  youihtiil 
inexperienced  mind.  Still,  he  soon  tinds,  *'  ex  quovis  ligno 
non  fit  Mercurius."  Some  probation,  some  trial  of  his  un- 
fledged wings,  in  a  situation  to  which  his  relation  might  have 
been  less  binding,  less  indissoluble,  he  sees  would  have  tended 
gieatly  to  his  own  comfort  and  respectability,  and  to  tlie  useful- 
ness of  his  permanent  ministrations.  A  false  step,  an  indiscreet 
act,  committed  in  the  mature,  solemn  character  of  an  incum- 
bent, he  will  find,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  sacred  and  secular, 
pressing  at  once  with  united  force  upon  him,  is  much  easier 
committed,  than  its  existence  forgotten,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  it  erased  from  each  malicious  memory.  He  findg 
too,  that  the  removal  or  absence  of  a  curate  is  practicable; 
but  that  any  thing  of  tliis  kind  is  impracticable  for  an  incum- 
bent. He  learns  to  see  that  the  situaiion  of  the  former  is 
one  of  no  small  liberty  and  independence,  but  the  latter,  he 
feels  by  experience,  is  greatly  and  increasingly  the  very  re- 
verse :  and  he  discovers  loo,  that,  generally  speaking,  an  ad- 
vancenient  in  the  Church,  by  pure  and  professional  means, 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  have  followed  him 
had  he  remained  a  curate,  and  had  he  not  unawares  pledged 
himself  to  his  present  station.  But  further,  whether  he  be 
5'oung  or  old,  he  soon  finds  that  a  gross  ecclesiastical  income  of 
1501.  per  ann.  with  all  the  manifold  charges  to  which  an  incum- 
bent is  liable,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  bare  decent  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  his  family.  His  necessities  and  distresses, 
and  the  practice  of  his  neighbours,  therefore,  now  invite  his 
attention  to  the  clause  referred  to  above.  There  he  finds  a  gleam 
of  hope  brighten  upon  him.  Within  a  radius  of  nine  miles, 
and  a  circumference  of  thirty,  some  curacy  is  now,  or  it  is 
likely  will  soon  be  vacant.  If  he  can  but  qualify  himself  to  hold 
one  of  these,  and  the  population  be  not  less  than  that  of  his 
own  parish,  he  can  gain  from  it  at  least  a  stipend  of  70l.  per 
ann.  and  in  the  very  smallest  population  of  all,  he  can  get  oOl. 
per  ann.  both  for  single  duty.  But  how  then  is  he  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  accession?  why,  by  dropping  half  his  own 
duty  ;  and,  by  falling  in  Avith  a  neighbour,  who,  for  the  san)e 
reasons,  is,  at  this  moment,  bent  upon  the  very  same  design. 
But  will  the  Bishop  permit  this :'  It  rests  with  him  to  give  his 
licence  to,  or  withhold  it  from  this  scheme.  Alas!  the  Bishop's 
situation,  under  the  present  act,  is  one  not  the  least  to  be  felt 
for.  His  difficulties,  his  labours,  his  perplexities,  his  tempta- 
tions, will  be  multiplied  beyond  all  bounds.  Take  away  from 
him  all  discretion,  and  then  he  may  be  content.     He  is  made  a 
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machine  indeed :  but  then  a  machine  has  no  conscience,  arid 
cannot  be  troubled.  Bur,  if  he  is  to  have  a  discretion,  pray 
let  it  be  a  frank  and  hberal  one.  Trust  him,  and  he  will  prove 
trust  worthy.  Let  not  the  highest  rank  of  the  noblest  pro- 
fession in  the  world,  be  followed  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,- 
at  every  step,  by  a  niggiirdlj  degrading  distiust  and  suspicion. 
We  maintain,  however,  that  not  all  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  can 
prevent  this  act  from  doing  abundance  of  evil.  Therefore,  to 
proceed  with  our  representation.  Under  the  system,  as  it  has- 
hitherto  subsisted  in  this  kingdom,  where  there  is  double  duty,' 
there  are  now  almost  always,  at  least  for  a  considerable  part  of 
tlie  year,  two  sermons,  or  a  sermon  and  an  equivalent  lecture 
or  exposition.  But  this  second  exercise,  it  must  be  well  re- 
membered, is  voluntary.  The  Bishop  cannot  enforce  it.  Our 
incumbent,  therefore,  as  the  next  step  towards  obtaining  the 
desired  accession  to  his  scanty  means,  drops  the  sermon  in  the 
afternoon.  This  done,  the  attendance  falls  off.  The  Church 
empties :  the  expecied  curacy  becomes  vacant,  and  he  is  now 
qualified  to  agply  for  it.  He  can  urge  to  the  Bishop,  that  his 
own  is  but  a  small  parish ;  the  attendance  very  limited,  espe- 
cially in  one  half  of  the  day,  and  no  curate  can  be  found  for 
the  vacancy  which  has  occurred,  all  the  incumbents  of  small 
livings,  and  all  the  curates  within  live  miles,  the  statuteable  dis- 
,  tance,  having  their  hands  already  full.  No  other  way  appears 
to  the  Bishop  to  secure  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  ofhces 
at  all  to  this  place,  but  to  licence  this  incumbent  to  that  curacy. 
The  deed  therefore  is  done.  The  incumbent  gets  the  accession 
of  which  he  stood  in  need.  He  is  a  pluralist  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  \^ithout  the  cost  of  a  dispensation  ;  and  with  an 
exemption  from  many  charges  and  anxieties  to  which  under  the 
old  system  of  pluralities  he  would  have  been  liable.  His  own 
Ghurch  will  never  have  double  duty  by  him  :  and  the  incumbent 
of  the  living,  whose  curacy  he  has  obtained,  has  his  heart  set 
at  ease;  for  he  was  full  of  fears  that  the  Bishop  might  rid  him- 
self of  the  difficulty,  by  requiring  him  to  supply  the  cure  by 
the  undivided  labours  of  an  assistant.  Thus  this  money  trans- 
action at  length  is  adjusted.  And  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  a' 
loss  and  deprivation  of  ecclesiastical  duties  to  the  parishioners, 
a  h)ss  of  peace  of  mind,  and  conscious  rectitude  and  respecta- 
bility of  character  to  the  incumbents,  and  not  a  little  doubt  and 
disquietude  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  whether  he  may  not 
have  consented  to  a  wrongful  transaction,  and  the  introduction 
of  at  least  one,  perhaps  two  pluralities,  with  half  duty,  where 
they  were  probably  with  full  duty  before,  are  the  glorious  gain 
effected  by  this  statute,. the  author  of  which  is  convinced  that  ' 
s^aie  regulation,  by  which  the  extent  of  plurahties  should  either 
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dliectlv  or  indirectly  be  reduced,  "  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
an  established  church  in  this  kingdom."     P.  21. 

But  we  liave  not  yet  pointetl  out  tlie  most  effectual  door 
uhich  this  statute  opens  to  the  deluging  of  the  land  with  plu- 
ralities and  non  residence,  and  ll^iir  multifarious  train  of  conco- 
mitant evils.  We  have  yet  only  observed  upon  tlie  case  of  the 
incumhviit  of  a  small  living  or  perpetual  curacy  taking  to  him- 
self under  this  act,  by  licence  from  the  Bishop,  a  stipendiary 
curacy.  But,  what  is  a  new  thing  altogether,  the  curates  also 
have  now  every  temptation  possible  given  them  by  this  act,  to 
do  their  best  to  assume  the  character  of  pluralisls :  and  there- 
fore, if  ever  there  was  or  can  be  given,  a  bounty  for  the  increase 
of  pluralities  and  non-residence,  it  is  oiTered  by  this  statute. 

Under  the  old  system  the  temptation  was  very  small  hideed" 
to  induce  a  curate   to  lay  himself  out  to  seek  fur  a   second  cu- 
racy.    The   Bishops  who  have  required  73l.  a  year  for  double 
duty  upon  one  curacy,  have  (we   believe)   been  accustomed   to 
enforce   for   two   with  single  duty,  40l.  a  piece :  the   excess  of 
stipend  obtained   by  the  charge   of   two    parishes, -amounting 
therefore  only  to  5l.  per  ann.     But,  what  is  the  case  under  the 
regulations   which   are  henceforth  imperatively  to  prescribe  to 
their  conduct?  The   least  double  curacy  now  is  to  be  801.  the 
least  single  i>0\.  per  ann.     The  greatest  double  curacy  is   1501. 
the  greatest  single   is    1201.     The  single,  even  of  the  former 
class,  will   put  into   the  curate's  pocket  lOOl.  instead  of  80l. 
two  s/;/o^/(?  of  the  latter  will   give  him  240l.  instead  of   1501. 
Now,  what  a  temptation  is  there  here  to  induce  the  curate  to 
seek   after  single  duties,  and   to  co-operate   in  promoting  the 
existence  of  them   to  the   best   of  his  power?  Invitations  and 
opportunities  to  do  so  will  not  be   far  to  seek :  and  all  this  evil 
work,  (which,  under  the  old  system,  to  pluralists  residing  at  any 
considerable    distance    from    one    of    their    livings,    was,    by 
that  vejy  distance,  rendered  less  easy  to  be  be  effectctl)  is  now 
made  comparatively  a  commodious  operation,  as  the  whole  is 
to  be  transacted  in  a   corner,  among  friends  and  neighbours, 
partners    in   temptation,    and    associated,    even    in    despite   of 
tliemselves,  by  low  views   of  self-interest,  which  nuist  operate 
upon  them  in  the  very  face  of  every  call  of  public  welfare  and 
private  duty.     Thus  we  have  shewn,  that  to   the  vast  body  of 
f>lumUst   incumhtnts  under  which  the  Church  already  labours, 
and,  if  we  may  beliive  lord  H.  (only  it  nmst  be  remembered,  this 
is  the  representation  of  a  state  physician,  pleading  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own  remedy)  totters  almost  to  its  fall,  he  has  done 
his    utmost    ti)     add    a    huge     auxiliary    corps     of   pluralist 
curates,  pluralists  therefore  of  the  worst  kind,  being  infallibly  of 
pf  that  description  of  ministers  whose  pastorals  labours  are  de- 
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voted  to  more  than  one  parish.  Henceforward,  therefore,  we 
are  to  behold  a  reticnlalion  of  pluralities,  in  meshes  not  ex- 
ceeding five  miles  in  lateral  distance,  spreading  themselves  and 
their  baneful  influence  in  every  quarter  of  our  land ;  and  (which 
is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  evil)  doing  this  under  the  very 
pretence  of  removing  that  mischief,  of  which,  in  truth,  they 
themselves  are  the  most  deadly  species. 

Bat  we  are  yet  very  far  from  having  mentioned  all  the  fatal 
consequences  in  which  the  new  kind  of  pluralities  will  sur- 
pass the  old.  In  truth;,  they  will  bring  along  with  them  all  the 
evils  of  Unions.  As  it  has  been  heretofore,  a  parish  might 
happen,  if  it  was  without  a  resident  incumbent  to-day,  to  have 
one  to-morrow ;  and  thus  by  its  future  gains,  amends  might  be 
made  for  past  losses  ;  so  that  something  of  fairness  and  equality 
was  preserved  upon  the  whole.  But  hi  future  it  will  be  other- 
wise. These  five-mile  distant  churches  once  united,  whether 
in  the  character  of  two  livings,  of  a  living  and  a  curacy,  or  of 
two  curacies,  will  hardly  ever  be  disjoined  again ;  and  one  of 
the  parishes  will  come  to  be  the  spot  for  residence,  the  other 
will  never  be  resided  in.  Hence  these  evils  will  ensue ;  Cures 
under  one  man's  charge,  inordinately  extended  in  length,  (ten  miles 
or  more ;)  the  loss  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  superintendence 
to  both  parishes ;  the  utter  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  parsonage 
house  of  that  parish  which  does  not  happen  to  have  the  resideutr 
officiating  minister;  all  hope  for  ever  lost  to  one  parish  of  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  a  truly  pastoral  care ;  and  the  most  effec- 
tual bar  interposed  against  any  future,  solid,  substantial  amelio- 
ration and  reform,  in  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  almost  oim 
half  of  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom. 

We  will  mention  but  one  more  evil  which  will  result  from 
this  practice  of  screwing  up  the  clergy  to  the  extreme,  and  theu 
quit  ths  subject.  A  pluralist  now  having  two  livings  of  re- 
spectable value,  does  often  keep  a  curate  upon  each  of  them. 
But  from  the  unkindly  temper  of  the  present  statute,  and  the 
prevalent  nature  of  the  discussions  now  afloat  respecting  the 
clerical  profession,  he  finds  himself  put  necessarily  upon  the 
defensive ;  and  is  {^di,  almost  in  despite  of  himself,  to  resort  ta 
shifts  and  expedients.  Now  therefore,  it  will  very  often  happen, 
that  an  incumbent  of  tlie  description  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, will  delay  the  engagement  of  a  curate  on  that  benefice  where 
he  resides,  as  long  as  he  possibly  can :  and  yet  two  clergyment 
would  certainly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  parish  more  ade- 
quately than  one.  Thus,  though  he  finds  infirmities  creeping  on, 
and  from  that  or  other  engagements,  and  his  work  ia  more  than 
he  can  do  well,  he  will  say  he  cannot  help  it.  Before  he  can 
the  well,  he  must  live  ;  and  on  this  account  he  hobbles  on,  as 

well 
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-Mf.U  as  he  can,,  deploring  the  necessity,  but  transferring  the 
l»Iaine  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  legishiture.  This 
will  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  parish  where  he  himself  re- 
sides :  and  as  to  that  where  he  is  ordinarily  not  resident,  it  is 
plain  that  the  opportunities  whicti  lie  might  have  enjoyed  of 
pa>ing  a  prolitable  attention  to  tlie  spiritual  concer^is  of  that,  by 
having  a  curate  in  each  parish,  will  be  very  greatly  curtailed. 
He  cannot  now  stir  from  home.  And  here  again,  therefore, 
Avith  too  much  justice,  he  will  impute  the  spiritual  loss  and  in- 
jury occasioned  to  the  account  of  the  legislature.  In  illustration 
of  this  subject,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  cite  a  canon,  (17-)  of 
a  provincial  council,  holden  at  Oxford,  A.  ]).  1222. 

"  Ad  instar  patris  evangelici  plures  operarios  in  vincam  suam 
mittentis,  ut  quod  unus  non  voleret  explere,  solicitudo  profuerat 
plurimorum,  praisentiaiiter  diffinimus,  ut  in  singulis  parocliialjbus 
ecclesiis  quarum  parocliia  est  diffusa,  duo  sint  v,d  tres  presbyteri, 
.pensatis  pariter  maguitudine  parochiac  et  ecclesias  facultate,  ne 
forte  (quod  absit)  a-grotante  uno  presbytero,  vel  alias  debilitate, 
parochianis  infirmantibus,  aut  divinis  volentibus  officiis  interesse, 
officia  debita  subti  uliantur,  Tel  negentur  ecclesiastica  sacraraenta.** 
Williams  a  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  588. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close,  l^pon  the  whole  then,  we 
regarfl  this  statute  (originating,  we  d')ubt  not,  in  the  very  best 
motives,  and  in  a  sincere  and  anxious  concern  for  tlie  public 
good,)  as,  in  every  way,  a  complete  failure :  and  considered 
purely  in  its  religious  and  spiritual  operation,  we  regard  it  as  ' 
one  of  the  most  pcrnicius  acts  which  ever  gained  a  place  in  the 
statute  book.  The  mischief  too  which  it  occasions  is  gratuitous. 
The  condition  of  curates,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  de- 
pU«abie ;  and  it  was  in  a  train  of  progressive  and  not  tardy 
•improvement :  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  laborious 
and  novel  machinery  was  necessary  to  secure  their  better  main- 
tenance. What  was  w  anting,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  might 
have  been  easily  gained  by  working  with  a  due  respect  upon  the 
model  and  precedent  of  former  acts  of  the  legislature  ;  under 
the  fostering  care  of  which,  and  through  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Trovidence,  the  clerical  profession  hi  this  kingdom  has  attained 
a  degree  of  general  respectability,  distinction,  and  eminence  in 
professional  merit,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  our  own  or  any  country.  To  our  minds,  we  confess  it  \^■as 
no  good  omen,  (before  we  particularly  considered  this  measure,) 
to  see  it  carried  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  law 
authorities  in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  as  we  understand,  against 
almost  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops. 
That  opposition  was  to  us  a  presumption  that  the  innovations 
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introduced  by  lord  Harrowby  would  prove  unwise,  unnecessary^ 
and  pernicious.  The  examination  thereof,  which  we  have  now 
given,  we  tiiink,  abundantly  shows,  that  the  presumption  which 
we  entertainetl,  was  not  ili-founded.  The  part  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity,  to  which,  on  this  occasion^  lord  H.  has  directed 
his  attention,  was  not  mature  for  reform.  The  evils  of  the 
poverty  of  the  benefices  to  which  his  present  scheme  princi- 
pally applies,  rcvY/ make  themselves  felt.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 
The  machine  may  be  strqiued  till  it  shall  break.  Stop  the  mis- 
,  chief  at  one  part,  and  while  it  is  still  retained  in  the  system, 
it  will  soon  be  felt  at  another.  And  so  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  evils  produced  are  incomparably  greater  than 
those  which  are  removed :  and  a  repeal  of  this  statute  is  the 
only  adequate  amends  which  can  be  made. 

Still,  let  not  lord  H.  be  discouraged.  We  believe  him  to 
be  a  sincere,  and,  with  certain  allowances,  we  think  him  an 
enligritened  friend  to  the  religion  of  his  country.  He  has  great 
abilities,  and  much  influence ;  and  the  Church  has  need  of,  and 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  both.  Let  him  persevere  in  en- 
forcing, by  his  recommendation,  the  annual  grant  of  par- 
liament, in  aid  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  where  he  has  already 
so  often  shown  himself  a  zealous  and  effectual  friend :  and 
further,  let  him  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  enlargement  and  erecting  of  churches,  and  the 
subdivision  of  parishes.  These  are  the  greatest  wants  and  im- 
perfections of  the  English  Church :  and  if  these  can  but  be  re- 
moved, (we  mean  the  poverty  of  its  benefices,  and  the  want 
of  more  and  larger  churches,)  and  if  the  increase  of  the  great 
evil  of  single  duly,  or  double  parishes  under  one  man's  care,  be 
carefully  watched  over  and  checked,  then  we  have  no  fears  for 
the  stability  of  the  Church,  nor  for  its  efficiency  to  discharge  its 
part  in  promoting  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 


Art.  III.  The  Wanderer^  or  Female  Difficulties.  By  ike 
Author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  aud  Camilla.  In  five  Volumes. 
Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

We  can  scarcely  remember  an  instance,  M'liere  the  public  ex- 
pectation was  excited  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  by  the  promise  of 
a  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  their  old  favourite,  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay.  Upon  the  authoress  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  the 
curiosity  of  the  literary  world  had  made  a  large  demand^  and  the 
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'character  nlricl J  she  had  so  justly  acquired,  was  deeply  engagefi 
in  the  event  of  this  last  perfornjance.  When  it  was  remembered 
that  the  tbnner  productions  of  this  celebrated  Novellist  had  called 
down  tlie  adir.iration  of  such  men  as  were  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
Johnson,  a  later  effort  of  the  same  mind  was  waited  for  with  all 
the  respect  which  the  memory  of  such  great  names  could  com- 
mand, and  with  all  the  anxiety  which  that  authoress,  who  had 
been  the  subjtct  of  such  j)anegyric,  could  inspire.  The  interest 
was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  long  silence,  which  the  pecu- 

"liar  circumstances  of  her  life  had  in  some  measure  forced  her  to 
preserve,  and  from  the  persuasion,  that  while  her  successors  ia 
fame  were  exhausting  their  invention  by  a  repetition  of  languid 
and  fatiguing  efforts,  she  was  enriching  her  mind  with  all  the 
stores  of  observation  and  reflection.  Her  long  residence  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  was  conjectured,  would  have  opened  sources 
of  information,  of  which  her  inventive  powers  were  so  well  ena- 
bled to  take  a  due  advantage  both  in  the  portraiture  of  character, 
and  the  description  of  events. 

Such  were  the  expectations  formed  when  this  performance 
was  first  ushered  into  the  world  ;  and  it  was  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  gave  our  earliest  attention  to  those  pages,  Irom  which  so 
much  satisfaction  or  disappointment  would  probably  ensue.  The 
tale  is  preceded  by  a  long  dedication  to  her  worthy  and  respected 
father.  Dr.  Burney,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  History  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  friend  and  associate  of  Dr.  JohuMni.  This  affec- 
tionate tribute  of  filial  gratitude  could  scarcely  have  reached  him 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  and  we  feel  ourselves  happy  in  add- 
ing our  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  has 
enriched  by  his  labours,  and  dignified  by  his  exertions,  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  had  been 
too  long  neglected  ;  who  has  left  a  name,  which  if  it  were  Jiot 
sufiicienily  distinguished  by  his  own  merits,  would  be  for  ever 
recorded  in  the  exertions  of  his  children. 

To  those  who  might  have  supposed  that  M.  D'Arblay  would 
have  eutei  cd  into  long  discussions  on  the  events  of  the  day,  of 
unfolded  the  political  intrigues  of  the  neighbouring  country,  \ 
few  very  sensible  and  feeling  observations  in  the  preface  are  ad. 
dressed,  which  clearly  prove  the  impropriety  of  such  allusions, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  such  an  expoiuie. 

*'  If  therefore,  then — when  every  tie,  whether  public  or  mental, 
was  single,  and  every  wish  had  one  direction,  1  held  political 
topics  without  my  sphere,  or  beyond  my  skill  ;  who  shall  wonder 
that  now — united,  alike  by  clioice  and  by  duty,  to  a  member  of  a 
foreign  nation,  yet  adliering,  with  primaeval  enthusiam  to  the  coun- 
try of  my  birth,  1  should  leave  all  discussions  of  national  rights,  and 
modes,  or  acts  of  government,  to  those  whose  wijihes  have  no  op- 
posing 
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posing  calls ;  whose  duties  are  undivided ;  and  whose  opinions  ar* 
■unbiassed  by  individual  bosom  feelings,  which  where  strongly  ira- 
spelied  by  dependant  happiness,  insidiously,  unconsciously  direct 
our  views,  colour  our  ideas,  and  entangle  our  partiality  in  our  in- 
terests. Nevertheless,  to  avoid  disseiting  upon  these  topics  as 
matter  of  speculation,  implies  not  an  observance  of  silence  to  the 
events  which  they  produce  as  matter  of  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  to 
attempt  to  delineate,  in  whatever  form,  an)^  picture  of  actual 
human  life,  without  reference  to  the  French  Revolution,  would  be 
as  little  possible  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  English  Government 
without  any  reference  to  our  own  ;  for  not  more  unavoidably  is  the 
last  blended  with  the  history  of  our  nation,  than  the  first  with  every 
intellectual  survey  of  the  present  times.  Anxious  however — inex- 
pressibly— to  steer  clear,  alike,  of  all  animadversions  that  to  my 
adoptive  country  might  seem  ungrateful,  or  to  the  country  of  my 
feirth  unnatural  ;  I  have  chosen,  with  respect  to  what  in  these  VO'- 
lumes  has  any  reference  to  the  French  Revolution,  a  period  which, 
completely  past,  can  excite  no  rival  sentiments,  nor  awaken  any 
party  spirit;  yet  of  which  the  stupendous  iniquity  and  ciuelty, 
though  already  historical,  have  left  traces  that  handed  down,  even 
but  traditionally,  will  be  sought  with  curiosity,  though  reverted  to 
with  horrour,  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  Every  friend  of  humanity,  of  what  soil  or  persuasion  soever  he 
may  be,  must  rejoice  that  those  days,  thi.ugh  still  so  recent,  are 
over;  and  truth  and  justice  call  upon  me  to  declare,  that  during 
ten  eventful  years,  from  1802  to  1812,  that  I  resided  in  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  I  was  neither  startled  bj^  any  species  of  investigation, 
nor  distressed  through  any  difficulties  of  conduct.  Perhaps  un- 
noticed— certainly  unannoyed — I  passed  my  time  either  by  my  own 
small — but  precious  fire-side,  or  in  select  spciety ;  perfectly  a 
stranger  to  all  personal  disturbance ;  save  what  sprang  from  the 
painful  separation  that  absented  me  from  you,  my  dear  Father, 
irom  my  loved  family,  and  native  friends  and  country." 

In  the  feelings  of  M.  D'Arblay  on  this  delicate  point,  we 
fully  participate ;  but  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, we  cannot  so  entirely  approve.  During  her  long  residence 
in  France,  she  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  common  elegancies 
of  litr  native  tongue ;  and,  throughout  her  preface,  to  have  in- 
dulged her  impartiality  between  the  rival  nations,  by  adopting  a 
phraseology  which  is  neither  French  nor  English,  but  uniting 
the  bombast  of  the  one  with  the  awkwardness  of  the  other.  One 
important  fact,  however,  which  it  records,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  it  too  clearly  displays  the  lamentable  want  of 
all  relii^ious  feeling  in  the  first  societies  of  Paris.  M.  D'Arblay 
represents  herself  to  have  been  much  struck,  on  her  return  to 
this  country,  by  the  frequent  discussion  of  religious  topics  in  the 
iirst  circles,  with  more  familiarity,  perhaps,  than  the  awful  na- 
ture of  the  subject  would  alloWo 
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**  Nevertheless  truth,  and  my  own  satisfaction,  call  upon  me  to 
-jnention,  that  in  the  circle  to  which,  in  Paris,  I  had  the  honour 
habitually  to  belong,  piety,  generally,  in  practice  as  well  as  ia 
theory,  held  its  just  preeminence ;  though  almost  every  other  so- 
ciety, however  brilliant,  cultured,  and  unaffectedly  good,  of  which 
occasionally  I  heard,  or  in  which,  incidentally  mixed,  conmioiily 
considered  belief  and  bigotry  as  synorainous  (Query  sijnonymou^ii) 
terms." 

It  is  our  earnest  hope^  that  the  liheraliti/  of  these  illuminaJi 
may  soon  subside  into  a  sober  and  rational  belief  in  that  religion, 
which  is  the  ground  work  of  all  national,  as  well  as  individual, 
happiness  and  honour.  Christianity  is  tlie  very  pillar  and  sup- 
port of  government;  and  when  this  fair  column  is  once  \vith-> 
drawn,  the  tabric  of  civil  polity  will  rapidly  decay ;  and  tyranny 
will  erect  its  standard  over  the  ruins  of  piety  and  liberty.  I'iie 
tlespotism  of  man  can  alone  controul  the  passions  of  those  who 
have  shaken  oft'  the  fear  of  God.  We  trust  that  the  slumbering 
sparks  of  religious  gratitude  and  feeling  may  be  once  more  re- 
vived in  a  nation,  delivered  in  so  awful  a  manner  by  the  almost 
immediate  interposition  of  Providence  from  the  chains  of  an  in- 
fidel despot. 

The  lime  which  M.  D'Arblay  has  selected  for  the  action  of 
her  tale,  is  the  period  during  which  the  bloody  Robespierre  ex- 
ercised his  fiend-like  tyranny  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his 
countrymen.     The  history  thus  commences. 

"  During  the  dire  reign  of  the  terrific  Robespierre,  and  In  the 
dead  of  the  niglit,  braving  the  cold,  the  darkness,  and  the  damps 
X)f  December,  some  English  passengers  in  a  small  vessel  were  pre- 
paring to  glide  silently  from  the  coast  of  France,  when  a  voice  of 
keen  distress  resounded  from  the  shore,  imploring  in  the  French 
language,  pity  and  admission. 

"  The  pilot  quickened  his  arrangements  for  sailing,  the  passen- 
gers sought  deeper  concealment,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 

"  '  O  hear  me !'  cried  the  same  voice,  *  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
hear  me !' 

*'  The  pilot  gruffly  swore,  and  repressing  a  young  man,  wha 
was  rising,  peremptorily  ordered  every  one  to  keep  still,  at  ths 
hazard  of  discovery  and  destruction. 

"  '  Oh  listen  to  my  prayers  !'  was  called  out  by  the  same  voice, 
}vith  increased  and  even  frightful  energy ;  '  Oh  leave  me  not  to  b» 
piassacred.' 

"  '  Who's  to  pay  for  your  safety  ?'  muttered  the  pilot.  *  I  will,* 
cried  the  person  whom  he  had  already  rebuffed  ;  '  1  pledge  myself 
for  the  cost  and  the  consequence.' 

"  *  Be  lured  by  no  tricks,'  said  an  elderly  man  in  English ;  *  put 
fff  immediately,  pilot.' 

**  The  pilot  was  \ery  ready  to  obey.     The  supplications  from 
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the  land  were  now. sharpened  into  cries  of  agony,  and  the  young^ 
man,  catching  the  pilot  by  the  atoi,  said  eagerly,  '  'Tis  the  voice 
of  a  woman !  where  can  be  the  danger  ?  take  lier  in,  pilot,  at  niy 
demand  and  my  cliarge !' 

"  '  Take  her  in  at  your  peril,  pilot!'  rejoined  the  elderly  man. 
Rage  had  elevated  his  voice  ;  the  petitioner  heard  it,  and  called — 
screamed  rather,  for  mercy. 

"  'Nay,  since  she  is  but  a  woman,  and  in  distress,  save  her, 
pilot,  in  God's  name,'  said  an  old  sea-officer.  '  A  woman,  a  child, 
and  a  fallen  enemy,  are  three  persons  that  every  true  Briton  should 
scorn  to  misuse.' 

"  The  sea-ofticer  was  looked  upon  as  first  in  command ;  the  young 
man  therefore,  no  longer  opposed,  separated  himself  from  a  young 
lady,  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing ;  and,  descending  from 
the  boat,  gave  his  hand  to  the  suppliant.  There  was  just  light 
enougli  to  shew  him  a  female  in  the  most  ordinary  attire,  who  was 
taking  a  whispering  leave  of  a  male  companion,  yet  more  meanly 
equipped.  With  trembling  eagerness  she  sprang  into  the  vessel, 
and  sunk,  rather  than  sat,  upon  a  place  that  was  next  to  the  pilot, 
ejaculating  fervent  thanks,  first  to  heaven,  and  then  to  her  assist- 
ant. 

"  The  pilot  now,  in  deep  hoarse  accents,  enjoined  that  no  one 
should  speak  or  move,  till  they  wore  safely  out  at  sea." 

After  this  introdr.ction  of  the  heroine  to  our  notice,  we  never 
lose  siu,ht  of  her,  even  for  a  single  chapter.  Slie  is  conveyed  in 
JBaie'y  to  England ;  before  however  she  lands,  she  throws  a  mys- 
terious sjhiething  into  the  sea,  with  an  exclamation  of  exultation 
and  gratitude.  Upon  her  arrival  on  the  British  shore,  she  casts 
c{i  liie  disguise  of  patches  and  paint,  which  she  had  assumed, 
and  professes  herself  an  English  woman.  Destitute  however 
and  foriorn,  she  refuses  to  reveal  either  her  name  or  her  connec- 
tion.s,  or  to  give  the  sligiitest  hint  by  which  her  history  might  be 
traced,  liy  the  entreaties  of  Miss  Elinor  J oddrel,  a  fellow  pas- 
senger in  the  pilot  boat,  sbe  is  received  into  the  family  of  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Maple,  iu  a  character  something  between  a  com- 
panion  and  an  upp>r  servant.  In  this  ca|)acity  she  is  treated 
yvith  all  the  insolence  of  mean  vulgarity,  and  tortured  by  the 
lepeatcd  attacks  of  idie  curiosity.  She  still  refuses  to  reveal- 
either  her  name  or  her  history;  as,  however,  a  letter  is  directed 
^o  her  at  the  post  office,  under  the  initials  L.  S.  she  consents  to 
receive  the  name  of  Ellis.  During  her  stay  with  Mrs.  Maple, 
new  accomj)lishmenls  are  every  d;iy  discovered,  and  she  is  at 
length  commanded  to  take  a  part  m  some  private  theatricals, 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  under  th.  direction  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  family.  Her  exertions  as  "■  Lady  Townley"  are  at- 
tended with  so  much  success,  as  to  command  the  admiration  of 
ail;  particularly  of  Lady  Auioia  Graavilie,  and  lier  brother.  Lord 
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Melbury,  with  the  former  of  whom  an  intimate  acquaintance  is 
commenced,  \vhich_,  notwitlistanding  the  jealons  interference  of 
the  young  ladies'  reUitions,  still  continues.  In  the  mean  lime, 
the  charms  of  her  behaviour  captivate  the  heart  of  Albert  Har- 
lei:^!!,  the  young  man  who  fust  proposed  her  admission  into  the 
pilot  boat.  The  bi  other  of  this  gentleman  was  to  have  beeu 
married  to  Elinor  Joddrel,  on  her  return  from  France ;  but  the 
match  is  broken  off  on  the  part  of  the  yourg  lady,  who  is  a  phi- 
losophe  of  the  new  school,  and  has  formed  a  desperate  .attach- 
ment to  Albert  himself.  From  this  circumstance,  as  might  easily 
be  supposed,  arises  half  the  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  tale. 
A.  Harleigh  persecutes  the  iiicognitd  on  one  side  with  passion- 
ate vows,  Elinor,  on  another,  with  suspicious  jealousy,  and  all 
the  old  aunts,  on  a  third,  with  contemptuous  insolence.  Elinor, 
in  the  madness  of  affection,  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things, 
and  makes  an  offer  to  Harleigh;  and,  to  render  the  business 
complete,  entrusts  herself  and  her  secret  to  the  management  of 
her  rival,  who  is  her  agent  and  confidante  in  the  whole  affair. 
Harleigh  refuses  Elinor,  and  the  incognita  as  resolutely  refuses 
Harleigh  ;  and  so  concludes  the  first  volume,  in  the  perplexities 
of  mutual  disappointment. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  th.e  flight  of  Elinor,  no  one 
knows  whither.  The  wanderer,  or,  as  she  is  called,  Mit;s  Ellis, 
quits  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Maple,  and  is  introduced  at  Brighton  as 
a  teacher  upon  the  harp,  under  the  protection  of  Miss  Arbe,  a 
lady  of  fashion,  who  is  an  acknowledged  judge  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  grand  patroness  of  all  their  professors.  The  character  of 
this  lady  is  well  conceived,  and  drawn  With  great  fidelity  and 
spirit. 

"  The  present  scheme  for  Ellis  had  another  forcible  consider- 
ation in  its  favour  with  Miss  Arbe ;  a  consideration  not  often  ac- 
customed to  be  treated  with  utter  contempt,  even  by  higher  and 
wiser  characters ;  the  convenience  of  her  purse.  Her  various  ac 
complishments  had  already  exhausted  the  scanty  powers  for  extra 
expences  of  her  father  ;  and  it  was  long  since  she  had  received  any 
instructions  through  the  ordinary  means  of  remuneration.  But  in- 
genious in  whatever  could  turn  to  her  advantage,  she  contrived  to 
learn  more  when  she  ceased  to  recompense  her  masters,  than  while 
the  obligation  between  them  and  the  pupil  was  reciprocated;  for 
she  Souglit  no  acquaintance  but  amongst  the  scholars  of  the  most 
eminent  professors,  whether  of  music  or  painting  :  her  visits  were 
always  made  at  the  moment  which  she  knew  to  be  dedicated  to 
practising  or  drawing;  and  she  regularly  managed,  by  adroit  ques- 
tions, seasoned  with  compliments,  to  attract  the  atttention  of  t!ie 
master  to  herself,  for  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  dis- 
tressed her  in  her  private  practice. 

*'  Compliments, 
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"  Ccmpliments,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only  paj'roent 
that  she  returned  for  such  assistance  :  if  a  benefit  were  in  question, 
■she  had  not  an  acquaintance  upon  whom  she  did  not  force  tickets  ; 
if  ?-  composition  v/ere  to  be  pubHshed,  she  claimed  subscriptions  for 
it  from  all  her  friends;  if  scholars  were  desired,  not  a  parent  had  a 
child,  not  a  guardian  had  a  v/ard,  whom  she  did  not  endeavour  to 
convince,  that  to  place  his  charge  under  such,  or  such  a  professor, 
was  the  only  methed  ta  draw  forth  his  talents.  She  scarcely  en- 
tered a  house,  in  which  she  had  not  some  little  scheme  to  eiFect ; 
and  seldom  left  it  with  her  purposes  unfulfilled. 

"  The  artists  also  were  universally  her  humble  servants;  for 
though  they  could  not,  like  the  world  at  large,  be  the  dupes  of  her 
•unfounded  pretensions  to  skill,  they  were  sure,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  find  her  so  active  to  serve  and  oblige  them,  so  much  more  civil 
than  those  who  had  money,  and  so  much  more  social  than  those 
who  had  power,  that  from  mingling  gratitude  with  their  personal 
interest,  they  suffered  her  claims  to  superior  knowledge  to  pass  un- 
canvassed ;  and  while  they  remarked  that  her  influence  supplied 
-the  place  of  wealth,  they  sought  her  favour,  they  solicited  her  re- 
commendation, they  dedicated  to  her  their  works.  She  charmed 
them  by  personal  civilities,  she  won  them  by  attentions  to  their 
wives,  sisters,  or  daughters,  and  her  zeal  in  return  for  their  gratuit- 
ous services  had  no  limit— except  what  might  be  attached  to  her 
purse." 

Those  who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  any  part  of 
their  lives  among  the  dilettanti,  will  not    fail  to  recognize  in 
Miss  Arbe  a  faiihful  portrait  of  no  inconsiderable  patrons  of  the 
fine  arts^  and  protectors  of  their  professors.     Under  the  auspices 
of  this  lady^  Miss  Ellis  commences  her  career  as  a  teacher  on 
the  harp.     Her  various  pupils,  and  their  distinguishing  features, 
are  drawn  with  much  ingenuity;  and  the  alternations  of  success 
and  miscarriage,  M'itli  their  several  causes,  are  happily  pourtrayed. 
She  at  last  consents  to  sing  in  public  at  a  benefit  concert,  much 
against  the  eager  and  repeated  remonstrances  of  Harleigh,  whose 
otfers  are  still  resolutely  refused.     Notwithstanding  this  degra- 
dation, he  accompanies  her  to  the  concert,  where  she  is  distmb^ 
ed  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  a  slouched  hat,  enveloped  in  a 
large  scarlet  coat,  who  seems  to  single  her  out  as  the  object  of 
his  attention.     Affrighted  by  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and 
various  contending  ideas,  she  faints  as  she  approaches  her  place 
in  the  orciiestra :  Harleigh  springs  from  his  seat,  and  forces  a 
passage  to  the  spot  where  she  was  lying. 

*'  But  the  instant  that  he  had  raised  her,  what  was  his  conster- 
nation and  honour,  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  assembly  call  out : 
'  Turn,  Harleigh,  turn  !  and  see  thy  willing  martyr  1— Behold,  per- 
fidious Ellis  !  behold  thy  victim !' 

**  Instantlyj 
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"  Instantly,  though  with  agony,  he  quitted  the  suilcing  EHis  to 
dart  forward.  Tlie  large  wrapping  coat,  the  half  mask,  the  slouched 
hat,  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  had  rapidly  been  thrown  aside,  and 
Elinor  ai)proaehed  in  deep  mourning ;  her  long  hair,  wholly  unor- 
namented,  hanging  loosely  down  her  shoulders.  Her  complexion 
was  wan,  her  eyes  were  tierce,  rather  than  bright,  and  her  air  was 
wild  and  menacing. 

"  '  Oh,  Harleigh  !  adored  Ilarleigh  !' — as  he  flew  to  catch  her 
desperate  hand— but  he  was  not  in  time ;  for,  in  uttering  his  name^ 
she  plunged  a  dagger  into- her  breast." 

The  reader  must  not  be  too  much  alarmed  at  this  tragical 
scene,  as  the  wound  inflicted  upon  this  fair  suicidal  j)Iiilosophe^ 
is  healed  in  due  time,  and  all  is  well.  At  tlia  beginning  of  ihe 
third  volmne,  the  incognita  meets  with  a  friend,  whom  she  had 
Jvuown  during  her  resideace  in  France.  Tl>is  lady,  mIio  is  in- 
troduced as  a  sort  of  instrument  in  the  developement  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  heroine,  is  a  true  French  character,  and  thoroughly 
in  the  school  of  M.  Cottin,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show. 

"  Juliet  {i.e.  Miss  Ellis)  promised  to  be  governed  wholly,  ia 
feer  future  plans,  occupations,  and  residence,  by  her  beloved 
friend. 

"  *  C'est  a  Brighthelmstonc,  done,'  cried  Gabriella,  returning  to 
the  little  grave ;  '  c'est  ici  que  nous  demeurions !  ici,  ou  il  mc 
semble,  que  je  n'ai  pas  encore  tout  a  fait  perdu  mon  fils  !' 

*'  Then  tenderly  embracing  Juliet,  '  Ah,  mon  amie !'  she  cried, 
with  a  smile  that  blended  pleasure  with  agony ;  '  ah  men  aniie ! 
c'est  a  men  enfant  que  je  te  dois !  c'est  en  pleurant  sur  ses  restes^ 
que  je  t'ai  retrouvee.  Ah,  oui !'  passionately  bending  over  the 
grave;  '  c'est  a  toi,  mon  ange !  mon  enfant!  que  je  dois  mon 
amie !  Ton  tombeau,  meme,  me  porte  bonheur !  tes  cendres  veu- 
lent  me  beniri  tes  restes,  ton  ombre  veulent  du  bien  a  ta  pauvre 
mere !' 

"  With  difficulty  now  Juliet  drew  her  away  from  the  fond,  fatal 
spot ;  and  slowly  and  silently,  while  clinging  to  each  other  w  itU 
heartfelt  afiection,  they  returned  together  to  their  lodgings." 

This  scene  is  doubtless  expressed  with  much  tenderness  and 
feeling;  but  it  is  French,  not  F^nglish  pathos;  we  can  therefore 
readily  excuse  our  authoress  from  a  violation  of  a  rule  o'f  taste, 
in  cluathing  it  in  a  FVench  garb.  In  all  histories,  as  well  as 
piays,  there  is  one  language,  in  which  all  the  characters,  except 
for  some  particular  purpose  either  of  pathetic,  or  ludicrous  ex- 
pression, are  bound  to  discourse.  Frequent  deviations  from  this 
rule  would  give  the  whole  a  patched  and  pie-balled  appearance, 
which  no  true  taste  could  approve,  and  would  introduce  those 
diiHculties,  which  few  common  readers  would  be  expected  to 
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overcome.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  to  whom  the 
French  language  is  not  faniihar,  an  English  translation  is  sub- 
joined. 

Gabriella,  however,  and  her  friend,  continue  not  long  toge- 
ther. Miss  Ellis  is  hurried  through  a  series  of  adventures ;  she 
changes  her  places  of  residence,  she  becomes  an  assistant  in  a 
milliner's  shop,  in  the  course  of  which  adventure,  the  reader  is 
introduced  into  ail  the  mysteries  of  niantua-making.  Here,  how- 
ever, she  becomes  acquainted  with  a  gouty  old  humourist.  Sir 
Jaspar  Herrington,  whose  generosity  is  animated  by  a  fanciful 
creation,  which  haunt  him  by  night  and  by  day. 

*'  '  You  must  shew  me,'  cried  he,  addressing  Miss  Ellis,  *  some 
little  consideration,  if  only  in  excuse  for  the  total  want  of  it,  which 
you  have  caused  in  those  little  imps,  that  beset  my  slumbers  by 
night,  and  my  reveries  by  day.  They  have  gotten  so  much  the 
better  of  me  now,  that  I  am  equal!}'  at  a  loss  how  to  sleep,  or  how 
to  wake  for  them.  '  Why  don't  you  find  out,'  they  cry,  *  whether 
the  syren  likes  her  new  situation  i  Why  don't  you  discover  whe- 
ther any  thing  better  can  be  done  for  her,  and  then,  all  of  one  ac- 
cord, they  so  pommel  and  bemaul  me,  that  you  would  pity  me.  I 
give  )'ou  my  word,  if  you  could  see  the  condition  into  which  they 
put  my  poor  conscience,  however  little  so  fair  a  creature  may  be 
disposed  to  feel  pity  for  such  a  hobbling  gouty  old  fellow  as  1 
am.'  " 

Our  heroine  soon  after  engaged  herself  as  a  humble  compa- 
wiou  to  Mrs.  Ireton,  whose  character  is  delineated  with  mor& 
spirit  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  tale.  The  scenes  in  which 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  nervous  aunt,  and  the  mischievous 
pranks  of  the  fractious  nephew,  become  the  object  of  our  atten- 
tion, are  drawn  with  a  knowledge  of  human  Jiature,  and  kept  up 
Milh  a  continued  vivacity,  which  in  these  vohunes  is  extremely 
rare.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  introduce  these 
characters  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

"  Upon  the  entrance  of  any  vistor,  not  satisfied  to  let  the  hum- 
ble companion  glide  gently  away,  the  haughty  patroness  called  out 
in  a  tone  of  command,  '  You  may  go  to  your  room  now:  I  shall 
send  foi"  you  when  I  am  at  leisure.'  Or,  '  You  may  stand  at  the 
window,  ifyouv,'ill.  You  won't  be  in  the  way,  I  believe;  and  I 
shall  want  j'ou  presently.'  Or,  if  she  feared  that  any  one  of  the 
party  had  failed  to  remark  this  augmentation  of  her  household,  and 
of-her  power,  she  would  retard  the  willing  departure  by  some  fri- 
volous and  vexatious  commission  ;  as,  '  k;op,  Miss  Ellis;  do  pray 
draw  this  string  a  iittie  tighter.'  Or,  '  '^■-a.w  up,  my  gloves  a  little 
higher ;  but  be  so  L'ood  as  not  to  pinch  ..:,  unless  you  have  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  it.' 
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'  "  If  drily,  though  respectfully,  Juliet  ever  proposed  to  wait  in  her 
own  room,  the  answer  was,  *  In  your  own  room  ?  O — ay — well — 
that  may  be  better !  1  beg  your  pardon  for  having  proposed  that 
you  should  wait  in  one  of  mine  !  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times  !  I  really  did  not  think  of  what  I  was  saying  !  I  hope  you 
will  ibrgive  my  inattention.' 

"  But  if,  when  the  purpose  was  answered  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tention  of  her  guests  upon  her  new  dependent,  that  attention  was 
followed  by  any  looks  of  approbation  or  marks  of  civility,  she 
hastily  exclaimed,  *  (),  pray  don't  disturb  yourt;elf.  Sir,  or  Ma'am ! 
*tis  only  a  young  woman  I  have  engaged  to  read  to  me — a  young 
person  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  house  out  of  compassion.'  And 
then,  affiibly  nodding,  she  would  affect  to  be  struck  with  something 
she  had  repeatedly  seen,  and  cry,  '  Well,  I  declare,  that  gown  is 
not  ugly,  Miss  Ellis!  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?'  Or,  '  That  rib- 
bon's pretty  enough,  who  gave  it  you  ?' 

<*  Among  the  most  irksome  of  the  toils  to  which  this  subjection 
made  her  liable,  was  the  care — not  of  the  education,  nor  mind,  nor 
manners,  but  of  the  amusements — of  the  little  nephew  of  Mi*s.  Ire- 
ton,  whom  that  lady  rather  exulted  than  blushed  to  see  universally 

regarded  as  a  spoilt  child. Mrs.  Ireton  having  raised  in  his- 

young  bosom  expectations  never  to  be  realised,  by  passing  the  im- 
possible decree,  that  nothing  must  be  denied  to  iier  eldest  brother's 
eldest  son,  had  authorised  demands  from  him,  and  licensed  wishes, 
destructive  both  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  happiness.  When 
the  difficulties,  which  this  decree  occasioned,  devolved  upon  a  do- 
mestic, she  left  him  to  get  rid  of  them  as  he  could,  only  reserving 
to  herself  the  right  to  blame  the  way  that  was  taken,  be  it  what  it 
might ;  but  when  the  embarassment  fell  to  her  own  lot ;  when  the 
spoilt  urchin  claimed  every  thing  that  was  unattainable  ;  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  abroad  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
her  nerves.  7^he  favour  into  which  he  took  Juliet  now  offered  a 
new  and  more  convenient  resource.  Instead  of  '  Order  the  car- 
riage, and  let  the  child  go  out;'  IMiss  Ellis  was  called  upon  to  play 
with  him,  to  tell  him  stories ;  to  shew  him  pictures  ;  to  build  houses 
for  him  with  cards  ;  or  to  suffer  herself  to  be  dragged  unmeaningly, 
yet  wilfully  and  forcibly,  from  walk  to  walk  in  the  garden,  or  from 
room  to  room  in  the  house  ;  till  tired,  and  quarrelling  even  with  her 
compliance,  he  recruited  his  weary  caprices  with  sleep. 

"  Nor  even  here  ended  the  encroachments  upon  her  time,  her 
attention,  and  her  liberty  ;  not  only  the  spoilt  child,  but  the  favourite 
dog  was  put  under  her  superintendance  ;  and  she  was  instructed  to 
take  care  of  the  airings  and  exercise  of  Bijou  ;  and  to  carry  him 
where  the  road  was  not  rough  and  miry,  that  he  might  not  soil  tliose 
paws  which  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  touching  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  ;  and  even  of  pulling,  patting,  and  Bcratching  her  robes 
and  attire  for  his  recreation." 

•Before  our  intO':fnita  is  delivered  from  tlie  slavery  of  the  spoilt 

1*11  •  "^  * 
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tempt  of  our  old  friend  Miss  Elinor,  who  contrives,  by  jrorae 
manaoenient,  to  brin"-  Miss  Ellis  and  Harlci^li  tosrether  into  a 
solitary  church-yard,  and  then  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  air 
for  their  anmsenient.  This  attempt,  however,  meets  \\\\\\  no 
better  success  than  the  former  ;  and  all  the  machinery  of  shrouds, 
coffins,  and  moniiinents,  is  thrown  away  upon  this  awful  occa- 
sion. We  cannot  conceive  whether  M.  D'Arblay  intends  to 
caricature  such  preparations  for  death,  or  whether  she  intends 
them  as  real  horrors.  If  these  suicidal  pranks  are  meant  as 
a  subject  for  amusement,  we  really  think  that  such  bloody  pro- 
ceedings are  of  far  too  serious  a  cast  to  be  treated  with  levity 
and  scorn  ;  if,  as  is  niost  probable,  they  are  intended  as  objects 
of  terrific  interest,  we  must  express  our  opinion  that  M.  D'Arb- 
lay has  failed  entirely  in  the  execution  of  her  purpose.  The 
repetition  of  such  scenes,  without  any  adequate  cause,  is  neither 
in  character  nor  in  taste ;  nor  can  they  produce  any  other  effect 
on  tlie  mind  of  the  reader,  but  a  sensation  of  ridicule  and  disgust. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  the  real  history  of  our  heroine  is 
discovered  by  her  Fiench  friend  Gabrielia,  to  Sir  Jaspar;  and  it 
appears  that  this  forlorn  and  beauteous  wanderer  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  the  grandryilaughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  jNlelbury.  Her  father,  during  the  life  of  the  late  Earl, 
had  married  abroad ;  but  the  event  was  kept  secret  from  the  fa- 
milv.  In  the  mean  time  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  Juliette,  an 
©nly  daughter.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  forced  into  a- 
second  marringe  with  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  by  whom  he 
had  Lady  Aurora  Granville,  the  kind  friend  of  our  heroine  on 
her  arrival,  and  the  present  Lord  Melbury.  In  the  mean  time/ 
Julielte  was  educated  in  France  under  the  care  of  a  bishop,  the 
uncle  of  Gabrielia,  who  often  presses  her  father  to  own  and  re- 
ceive his  daughter.  All  the  papers  necessary  to  prove  the  mar- 
riage. Sec.  vvere  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  all  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  settled,  when  Lord  Granville  vvas  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  bosse.  Ilis  fadier.  Lord  Melbury,  is  then  made  ac-^ 
quainted  with  his  son's  tirsl  marriage,  but  refuses  either  to  see 
or  acknowledge  Juliette;  and  all  that  the  bishop  could  obtain 
was  a  draught  for  six  thousand  pounds,  payable  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  vvith  a  resident  native  of  France.  Under  the  reign  of 
Hobespierre,  the  bishop  Mas  arrested,  and  this  promis^sory  note 
found  upon  him  :  the  messenger  of  the  convention  and  commis- 
sary, to  make  himself  master  of  the  money,  forces  Juliette  into 
marriage ;  and  she,  to  save  the  life  of  the  Bishop,  consents  to- 
the  ceremony.  Scarcely  however  was  she  out  of  the  churchy 
when  she  contrives  means  of  escape;  and,  after  many  adven- 
tures, is  received  into  the  pilot-boat,  as  is  related  in  the  iirst 
chapter. 
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It  appenrs  also,  that  most  of  tliese  circumstances  were  known 
to  Lord  Dcimieath,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Lady  A.  Granville, 
who  uses  every  artilice  to  break  off  the  friendship  which  had 
been  formed  between  herself  and  the  incognita,  suspecting  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  that  she  was  no  other  than  Juliette  in  dis- 
guise. The  "  mysterious  something,"  which  she  threw  over- 
board on  her  passage,  was  her  .wedding  ring.  But  all  her  mis- 
fortunes are  not  yet  concluded.  She  is  pursued  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  her  French  husband,  and  she  wanders  in  her  Hiijht  through 
the  New  Forest  and  the  country  adjacent,  whore  she  encovmters 
her  persecutors  in  the  capacity  of  smugglers ;  she  is  overtaken 
;it  length  by  the  French  commissary  in  person,  but  is  rescued 
from  his  grasp  by  the  brave  and  generous  Harleigh.  Soon  after 
this  event  tlie  news  arrives,  that  the  commissary  had  paid  the 
forfeit  of  liis  crimes  at  the  guillotine,  and  nothing  now  remains 
to  prevent  the  union  of  Juliette  and  Harleigh,  She  recognizes 
in  Lady  Aurora  a  sister,  and  is  received  by  her  noble  family  with, 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  thus  the  history  concludes. 

Of  the  meiits  of  the  tale  itself,  the  reader  may  perhaps  form 
some  judgment,  froq^the^sligltt  sketch  which  we  have  thus  prcr 
sented  to  his  view.  The  plot  is  well  conceived,  but  too  much 
time  is  consumed  before  it  is  unravelled,  and  before  we  have  the 
'-slightest  idea  of  the  history  of  our  incoznlta.  We  must  confess 
that  we  were  somewhat  fatigued  before  we  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  as  there  is  neither  sufficient  interest  in  the  nar- 
rative to  keep  alive  the  attention,  nor  sufficient  spirit  in  the  style 
to  interest  the  feelings.  Could  the  whole  work  have  been  com- 
pressed into  three  volumes,  we  should  have  thought  that  much 
rnore  entertainment  would  have  been  provided  for  the  reader, 
and  much  more  credit  would  have  accrued  to  the  authoress.  It 
has  too  much  the  appearance  of  being  unnaturally  lengthened, 
to  fill  out  the  space  of  five  volumes,  with  the  same  matter  which 
was  originally  intended  for  three. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  portraiture 
of  the  characters  is  very  uneiiual.  In  the  extracts  which  we  have 
given  from  those  of  Miss  Arbe  and  Mrs.  Ireton,  the  reader  will 
recognize  an  insight  into  life  and  manners,  and  which  he  will 
seldom  meet  with  in  modern  tales,  those  perhaps  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  alone  excepted.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  which  displays 
itself  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  Miss  Elinor  Joddrel,  is, 
fortunately  for  a  bleeding  world,  now  no  longer  in  existence : 
few  of  our  female  readers  can  remember  the  egtilitc  mania, 
which  once  infested  the  bosoms  of  their  sex  ;  and  were  we  dis- 
posed to  recommend  a  portrait  of  a  female  revolutionist,  we 
should  certainly  advise  thein  to  seek  it  in  the  chaste  and  auimi- 
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ted  pages  of  "  Modern  Philosopliers/'  and  not  in  tlie  over-drawn 
caricature  of  Miss  Elinor  Joddrel. 

Tliougli  tedious  and  tiresome  as  a  \\liole,  there  are  still  strong 
gleams  of  sense  whicli  enliven  tlie  repetition  of  dull  and  uninter- 
esting adventures,  llie  morality  is  of  the  purest  nature  ;  and  the- 
example  of  patience  and  resignation,  under  the  most  unmerited 
insults,  which  the  conduct  of  the  "  Wanderer"  displays,  cannot 
be  read  wiUiout  improvement  and  advantage.  The  chapter  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  which  our  authoress  appears,  by 
her  preface,  to  be  herself  so  much  interested,  is  fairly  argued  ; 
but  liie  language,  in  whicli  the  arguments  are  clothed,  has  too 
much  of  the  French  declamation  in  it,  to  have  its  full  effect  upon 
an  English  mind. 

We  cannot,  without  difliculty,  give  an  oj)inion  respecting  the 
increase  of  literary  fame  whicli  may  result  to  M.  D'Arbiay  from 
this  publication.  Perhaps  we  ^hall  not  altogetiier  misrepresent 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  in  stating  our  persuasion,  that,  iu 
these  volumes,  they  will  lind  more  than  they  could  have  expected 
from  most  other  female  writers  of  romance,  but  less  than  they 
could  have  wished  from  the  pen  of  ^o  diitinguishcd  a  lady  as 
M.  D'Arbiay.  * 


Art.  IV.     Eustaces  classical  Tour,  8cc.  &c, 
(Coitti/iuecl  from  p>  -C)3.) 

W  E  left  Mr.  Eustace  enjoying  the  pic(ures<jiie  scenery  and  saV 
lubrious  climate  of  Naples,  and  calling  to  mind  every  classical 
idea  which  could  associate  past  with  present  scenes,  and  thus 
open  to  a  capacious  mind  a  wide  field  for  moral  and  political 
reflection.  But  in  these  excursions  our  author  frequently  misses 
his  road,  bewildered  by  an  exclusive  attachment  to  every  ihing.^ 
Koman  •,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  prefer  iiccomjianyiiig  him 
over  real  ground,  where  he  describes  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  leaves  us  to  form  our  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  whicli 
he  states  with  sutHcieut  accuracy  and  precision.  We  were,, 
therefore,  on  opening  the  second  volume,  rejoiced  to  find  that 
it  commenced  with  the  account  of  an  excursion  in  the  environs 
of  Naples. 

In  the  road  to  Beneventum  our  travellers  passed  through 
Acerrffi,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  its  present  state  compared 
with  its  character  in  A^irgil's  time.  At  Arpaia,  the  Caudium  of  the 
ancients,  we  are  entertained  with  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  was  cicerone  on  the  occasion. 
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"  Our  ^vol•tlly  guide  cited  the  liistoriiin  (Livy)  with  great  volu- 
bility, enlarged  upon  the  critical  situation  of  the  lloinanis,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  Samnitcs,  whom  he  considered  as  his  country- 
men, and  called  Nostri  Sanniti,  and  inveighed  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of  the  former,  who,  return- 
in*"-  wit!',  superior  numbers,  almost  exterminated  their  generous 
adversaries.  It  was  amusing  to  see  passions  so  long  extinguished  re- 
vive, and  patriotism,  which  had  lost  its  object  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  been  absorpt  in  well-grounded  attachment  to  a 
more  glorious  and  extensive  country,  glow  with  useless  ardor  in  the 
bosom  of  a  solitary  Individual.  In  truth,  these  generous  passions  that 
long  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  and  turned  every  province 
and  almost  every  city  into  a  theatre  of  deeds  of  valor  and  achievments 
of  heroism ;  that  armed  every  hand,  first  against  the  ambition, 
and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Home,  then  the  capital  and  pride 
of  their  conuuon  country;  all  these  passions  exist  still  in  Italy, 
burn  with  vigor  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  populace,  and  want 
only  an  occasion  to  call  them  into  action,  and  a  loader  to  combine 
and  direct  them  to  their  proper  o!)ject.'' 

We  have  no  time  to  dissect  lliis  paragrapli^  and  to  expose 
the  illogical  and  contradictory  reasoning  which  is  concealed 
under  this  splendor  of  declamation,  but  sliall  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that,  If  this  contracted  patriotism  and  segre- 
gated ardour  prevails  in  the  states  of  Italy,  :t  is  to  be  feared 
that  such  a  country  can  never  become  an  united,  and  tiierefore  a 
great  and  powerful  kingdom.  We  should  suspect  that  the  pas- 
sionsj  which  Mr.  E.  terms  "  generous/'  partake  of  sometliing 
very  ungenerous  qualities^  namely,  jcalousYj  aad  a  sj>irit  of  viu- 
diclive  enmity. 

Mr.  1'^.  satisfactorily  proves  that  Arpaia  is  not  the  site  of  the 
Fiirc'di  Caudinve,  but  he  gives  us  no  satisiacloiy  opinion  respect- 
ing the  conjecture  of  Cluvcrius,  that  it  lay  near  the  town  of 
St.  i\galha.  lie  must  have  had  htllc  curiosity,  or  sfiirit  of 
classical  research,  if  lie  did  not  \isit  this  spot.  Trajan's  ti  i- 
urnphai  arch  at  Beneventum  is  justly  criticised,  as  being  too 
much  loaded  with  ornanitnt.  'The  bay  of  Salerno  is  scarcelv 
inferior  to  Naples ;  anil  the  promontory  of  Surrenluui  must 
present  a  scene  highly  picturesque  wilh  its  bold  crags,  and  the 
town  of  Amalli,  half  way  up  its  declivity,  respecting  which, 
notwithstanding  it  is  so  celebrated  in  history,  Mr.  E.  is  unuc - 
conntablv  silent,  onlv  mentioning  its  lame  in  nieilicme. 

Tlie  scenery  round  Pa^stinn  is  interesting.  Concerning  the 
era  of  its  foundation  Mr.  E.  thus  speaks. 

'*  To  judge  from  the  form  of  these  cdiiices  we  must  conclude 
that  the}  are  the  oldest  fcpeciuiens  of  Cjrecian  arclutecture  now  in 
existence.     In  beholding  them,  and  contemplat'iig  their  soliditj , 
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bordering  on  heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as  aa 
intermediate  hnk  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  manner,  and 
the  first  attempt  to  pass  from  the  innnensc  masses  of  the  former  to 
the  graceful  proportions  of  the  hiitcr.  In  fact,  the  temples  of 
Paestum,  Agrigentum,  and  Athens,  seem  instances  of  the  com- 
mencement, the  improvement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  doric 
order." 

The  tourists  were  disappointed  by  the  advanced  period  of  the 
season,  in  not  being  able  to  visit   the  more  rugged  and  less  fre- 
quented regions  of  the  sotiih  of  Italy,  wliich  geographers  have 
not  accuiately  explored,  and  which  wouid   well  repay  the  clas-  . 
sical  enquirer. 

In  the  charactei-  of  the  King  of  Naples  Mr.  E.  appears  ta 
have  formed  a  very  mistaken  estimate.  We  differ  from  him  in 
his  position  that  mediocre  kings  are  the  best  luler^.  Very  dif- 
ferently judged  the  sages  of  antii^uity,  and  very  different  has 
been  the  opinion  of  ail  sound  political  writers,  so  that  it  is  su- 
pcrfluoMS  for  us  to  controvert  Mr.  Eustace's  argument  at  any 
length.  He  himself  adduces  the  most  disgusting  proofs  of  this 
monarch's  ignorance,  and  plainly  demonstrates  that  he  was 
worthy  only  of  the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  wiiich  we  know, 
in  contradiction  to  Mr.  E.'s  statement,  tiiat  they  universally  en- 
tertained for  him.  That  the  king  of  Naples  has  shewed,  ''  in 
all  instances,  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition,"  is  a 
vague  assertion ;  nor  has  he  ''  continued  to  enjoy  the  reverence  and 
aliection  of  his  subjects,"  who  neither  forget  tlie  blood  Man- 
tonlv  shed  bv  him  in  1793  and  ISOO,  nor  his  dishonourable  viola- 
tlon  of  the  capitulation  of  St.  J'^hno.  Were  m  e  to  enlarge  upon 
the  political  history  of  the  court  of  Sicily,  Mr.  E.  would,  we 
apprehend,  find  his  ground  still  more  untenable.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  throw  any  slur  upon  loyalty,  or  to  take  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  exaggerating  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings,  but 
history,  and  especially  that  of  a  recent  date,  will  bear  us  out  in 
the  assertion,  that  to  the  flagitious  ctnruptiou  and  moi bid  in- 
activity of  their  rulei*,  the  decline  and  fall  of  juost  states  is  to 
be  ascribed.  That  there  was  no  room  for  complaint  before  rhe 
Trench  invasion,  of  the  iuHuence  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  W 
an  assertion,  which  a  whole  nation  are  prepared  to  contradict, 
since  every  Neapolitan  know  that  this  si'.me  Queen  was  guilty 
of  acts  of  the  most  disgraceful  profligacy  and  the  lowest  in- 
trigue. Again,  we  are  told  of  improvements  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.  which  Mr.  E.  describes  as  slow  aud 
silent ;  and  we  credit  his  assertion ;  for  they  have  never  been 
undertaken  with  a  laudable  motive,  nor  conducted  with  adequate 
vigour,  ijor  do  we  beUeve  that  llie  treasures  of  the  Church 
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were  converteil  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  feed  the  profligacy 
of  the  Queen,  and  to  glut  the  avarice  of  Acton. 

The  charge  of  indolence,  which  lias  been  too  indiscriminately 
attached  by  most  writers  to  the  Italians,  we  are  happy  to  see 
repelled,  and  we  are  inclined  to  favour  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  that  such  an  idta  has  beeii  formed,  rather  from  a  su- 
perlicial  view  of  the  towns,  than  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
country  of  Italy.  Mr.  E.,  perhaps,  is  not  aware,  that  the 
Lazzaroni  aclually  did  resist  the  French,  and  with  effect, 
till  Chaniplouiiet  gained  over  some  traitors  to  his  party, 
who  forceU  them  into  submission.  He  takes  up  the  cause 
of  these  outcasts  of  society  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  and 
ascribes  to  them  feelings,  which  we  should  much  poubt 
whether  they  really  possessed.  Their  love  of  liberty,  and 
daring  courage,  would  be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  mode 
of  life,  than  to  any  speculative  notions  of  virtue  or  patriotism. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  E.  is  right  in  saying  that  the  distinction 
has  not  been  sutiicienlly  attended  to  by  travellers  between  the 
real  Lazzaroni  and  those  idle  beggars  who  assume  the  denomi- 
nation. The  remarks  on  sensual  enjoyment,  and  an  unlimited 
hidulgence  of  corrupt  passions,  are  in  general  judicious ;  and 
we  have  leason  to  thank  the  good  example  set  by  our  virtuous 
sovereign  in  our  own  court,  by  banishing  from  its  circle  those 
females  whose  characters  have  been  disgraced  ;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  an  anxious  wish,  that  the  example  was  more  strictly 
followed  in  the  general  walks  of  life.  jNIr.  E.  very  properly 
rescues  the  character  of  some  worthy  individuals  from  this 
stigma,  and  judiciously  censures  the  hasty  and  general  assertions 
of  many  tourists,  who  judge  only  from  the  society  which  they 
themselves  have  fallen  into,  and  which  might  have  happened  to 
have  been  the  very  worst. 

The  account  of  C'apua  is  both  incorrect  and  unsatisfactory. 
iMthough  the  Romans  shewed  their  wonderful  "  perseverance, 
justice,  and  humanity,"  (which  Mr.  E.  ideally  attaches  to  them,) 
in  saving  the  town,  w  hen  they  took  it,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose, 
as  jNlr.  Eustace's  detail  would  incline  us  to  do,  that  it  was  in  ;i 
flouiishing  state  again,  for  in  fact  it  was  utterly  neglected,  until 
Cassar  sent  a  colony  there.  Again,  he  omits  to  mention  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  N arses,  after  its  destruction  by  Genseric,  and 
finally  destroyed  i)y  the  Saracens  in  841.  The  contrast  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  the  difference  of  the  tone  of  manners 
in  each,  is  well  pourtrayed  by  our  ;mthor,  who  expresses  him- 
self happy  in  returning  to  his  favourite  city. 

We  cannot  allow  that  the  architecture  of  the  Cloacae  shew 
*'  to  what  perfection  the  arts  were  carried"  in  the  tune  of 
Tarquin.  They  are  rather  to  be  admired,  we  should  presume, 
for  their  solidity,  and  for  t!ie  vast  labour  employed  upon  them, 
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than  for  any  peculiar  talent  of  invention  or  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  their  constiuclion,  as  nianv  other  great  works,  erected  in  the 
infancy  of  the  arts,  are  entitled  to  the  same  disliuclion  ;  and  it 
is  a  symptom  of  Mr.  Eustace's  poverty  of  argument  to  intro- 
duce the  Cloacas  as  a  proof  that  the  Romans  were  not  indebted 
to  O'eece  tor  improvement  in  die  arts.     Tlse  author  must  have 
darted  into  antiquity  with  an  eagle  eye  indeed,  if  he  is  so  positive 
that  Etruria  alone  was  the  tutor  of  Rome  in  useful  and  elegant 
arts;  he  must  have  seen   farther  than  Dionysius,  or  any  later 
authors   of  disquisitions  upon  the  antiquities   of  Rome,  for  we 
never  before  heard  of  temples,  baths,  circi,  or   palaces  rearing 
their  magnificent  structures  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  or  in  the 
iirst  ages   of  the   republic ;    nor  do   we  think    that   Smirke   or 
Wyatt  would  have  gained   nuu'h   from   the  professors  of  "  the 
architectural  school   of  Numa,"  had   tlieir   woiks  ever  reached 
posterity.    If  Mr.  Eustace  thinks  so  Hltle  of  the  Parthenon,  com- 
pared v\  ith  the  rival  gK,<iies  of  his  favourite  ''  Kfcrnal  City,"  let 
liim  at  least  spare  any  crude  reflertions   upon  lord    Elgin's    |>ie- 
tended  barbarism.     It  is   bold  fur  an  author  to   attempt   to  row 
against  the  stream  uf  time,  and  lo  defy  <>[)inious  which  liave  re- 
ceived  the   assent  of  history,  and   of    the   ablest    wiiters,  who 
have  exclusively  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject;  nor  will 
Mr,  E.  fmd  it  anv  easy  task   to   persuade  the  world  of  the  skill 
of  Numa's  architectural  professors,  or  of  the  fan;e  of  Tarquin's 
academy   of   arts,    when   we   know   that   few   grand   decorative 
works  existed  in  Rome  previous  to  its  connexion  with  Greece, 
and    that    Doniitian    even    had    works    executed    at    Athens. 
In  mentioning  the   pompous  theatre  of  INI.   Scaiuus,  Mr.    E. 
finds  it  for  once  not  convenient  to  quote  Pliny,  who  says  that 
it  proved  more  fatal   to    the    manners    and   simplicity   of    the 
Komans,  than  th.e  wars  and  proscriptions   of  Sylla  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pvome.      It   would   be   well    if  w^e  Jieard   less  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Romans,    aijd   the  utility  of   their   public 
works. 

The  author  commences  his  fourth  chajiler  with  some  sensible 
observations  upon  the  grotesque  alterations  made  in  ancii-nt  etli- 
,tices  by  modern  ii)terpolatois,  in  attempting  to  pursue  the  track 
of  Michael  Angelo,  v\ho  was  a  daring  but  yet  a  judicious  inno- 
vator, as  far  as  concerned  new  erections.  We  much  wish  Mr. 
Eustace  would  omit  all  political  disquisition,  as  we  are  per- 
.suailed  that  our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  that  he  is 
.but  ill  adapted  for  such  a  task.  He  undertakes  to  defend  the 
government  of  the  popes.  It  is  well  that  he  does  it  gratuitously, 
lor  we  are  sure  that  tlieir  hoHnesses  would  never  have  entrusted 
their  cause  in  the  hands  of  an  advocate,  who  would  expose  and 
betray  his  clients  by  his  contradictions  and  mislatemcntSj  in  de- 
fiance 
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fiuncc  of  history  and  comiuoii  scuso.  lie  ineiitions  a  nunoiir 
of  the  present  j)oiitiff  liavjnif  intendeii  to  govern  by  the  intcr- 
veiUiou  of  a  senate,  wiiieli  nica^me,  if  adopted,  nuist  appear, 
even  to  a  'lyro  in  politics,  as  the  overtlirow  of  the  very  basis 
of  the  p<jnti{ical  pv)\ver ;  aiul  yet  Mr.  E.  is  as  unieh  pleased 
with  the  idea,  as  is  a  child  with  a  new  rattle.  Alter  the  times 
of  Sixtus  Quintus  he  says, 

*'  iSIost  of  the  succeeding  popes  did  not  fail  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  transactions  of  the  times,  sometimes  indeed  as  medi- 
ators, a  character  well  becoming  the  connnon  father  of  (Christians, 
but  too  frequently  as  parties  concerned,  with  a  view  to  national 
interests  or  famil}'  aggrandizement.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect, 
though  little  conformable  to  the  principles  oft  heir  profession,  was  how- 
ever very  advantageous  to  their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  reflected  lustre  on  a  city,  at  the  same  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  country." 

This  is  at  best  but  a  sorry  defence,  but  it  is  the  more  unte- 
nable when  we  are  informed,  by  histories  the  most  authentic, 
tiiat  it  was  a  spirit  of  presumptuous  and  domineering  ambition, 
which  instigated  those  pontiles  to  meddle  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  factions  fomented  by  their  intrigufs,  im- 
poverished their  teriilories,  brought  mis(My  upon  the  inhabitants, 
depopulated  the  iertile  plains  of  Italy,  and  made  Home  herself  to 
be  a  bve-word  among  the  nations.  The  idea  w  hich  Mr.  £.  enter- 
tains of  "  one  citv  exempt  from  the  destructive  influence  of 
human  passions,  impervious  to  the  horrors  and  alarms  of  war, 
and  wholly  consecrated  to  peace,  benevolence,  and  humanity,  to 
the  study  oi'  religion,  the  improvement  of  science,  and  the  per- 
fection of  art,"  is  magnilicent  in  theory,  but  history  has  proved 
it  to  be  merely  the  dream  of  an  amiable  visionary. 

In  the  tifth  chaptir,  which  might  well  ha «c  been  spared,  wo 
find  a  repetition  of  the  contradictious  and  false  reasonings  w  hich 
we  have  neither  time  nor  space  systematically  t(;  refute,  the 
threadbare  subject  of  an  uiupialitied  panegyric  on  the  antient 
IJomans  is  disgustingly  repeated.  It  looks  too  nuich  like  an 
attempt  to  bring  i  second  volume  into  the  same  degree  of  cor- 
pulency with  the  first,  and  to  till  up  the  outstanding  pages  with 
what  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  turgid  declamation  of  a  fiflh- 
forrn  school  boy.  The  defence  whicli  Mr,  E.  sets  up  for 
Roman  aggressions,  Koman  vvais,  and  i'oman  plunder,  is  just 
9S  applicabte  to  a  nation  of  CJolhs,  or  a  fleet  of  pirates, 
"  Wars  of  the  (Greeks,  comparatively  insignilicant."  "  Pimish- 
ment  of  Macedon  deserving  applause."  "  (iciicrous  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece."    "  Komansj  habitually  mild,  and  only 
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teazed  into  resentment."  "  The  magnanimity  of  the  Romans 
shewn  in  their  vices  and  crimes."  "  A  loftiness  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  their  writings."  "  Their  language  and 
writings  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,"  Sic.  Now  we  shall 
not  break  in  upon  the  quiet,  complacent  smiles  of  our  readers 
at  these  objects  of  admiration  and  applause,  by  any  comments. 
Many  an  unprejudiced  ancient  Roman  would/  we  doubt  not, 
likewise  relax  his  magnanimous  features,  at  such  a  defence  of 
his  country.  Upon  the  character  of  the  modern  Romans  the 
author's  remarks  are  more  just  and  reasonable. 

The  journey  from  Rome  to  Florence  did  not  present  many 
objects  of  interest,  at  least  to  such  rapid  travellers.  Had  they 
stopped  a  little  longer  at  Perugia,  we  can  inform  them  that 
they  would  have  seen  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  the  most 
celebrated  missal  in  the  world,  and  several  choir  books  beauti- 
fully illuminated,  which  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  author 
would  have  omitted  to  mention  and  to  describe,  had  he  seen 
them.  He  also  passed  by  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  the 
greater  Island  on  Lake  Thrasymene.  It  certainly  was 
''  dusk"  when  Mr.  E.  passed  by  Cortona,  as  it  happens  to  be 
on  the  summit,  not  on  the  "  side"  of  a  mountain.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  description  of  the  Val  d'Arno. 

"  Descending  the  hill  of  Arezzo  next  morning  to  the  Etrurian 
plains,  so  famed  at  all  times  for  their  fertility,  and  shortly  after 
passing  the  Chiana  or  Clanis,  which  intersects  them,  we  entered 
the  Val  d'Arno,  the  Italian  Arcadia,  and  hailed  the  Tuscan  muse 
and  the  genius  of  Milton.  This  vale,  almost  as  celebrated  in 
modern,  as  the  vale  of  Temple  was  in  ancient  days,  is  formed  by 
two  ranges  of  hills,  stretching  along  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  (to)  eight  miles.  In  the  plain  between  glides 
the  Arno,  diffusing  fertility  and  verdure  over  his  banks,  industry 
extends  the  benefits  of  the  stream  even  to  the  hills,  covers  their 
sides  with  harvest,  and  crowns  tlieir  summits  with  orchards. 
Handsome  villages  grace  the  road,  and  neat  clean  looking  cottages 
rise  without  number  in  the  fields,  oftentimes  embosomed  in  gar- 
dens, and  overshadowed  with  pend-nt  {qy. pendent)  vines.  The 
hills  on  both  sides  are  adorned  with  several  little  towns,  sometimes 
boldly  rising  on  their  sides,  and  at  other  times  half  concealed  in 
their  woods  and  recesses.  Beyond  the  hills  on  the  right  rise  tli^ 
Apennines,  iofty,  rugged,  and  naked,  excepting  one  summit, 
which  is  tufted  with  the  forest  that  overhangs  Vallombrosa." 

Our  author  asserts  Florence  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
soldiers  of  Ciesar,  whereas  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  prior 
settlement  had  been  made  by  the  troops  of  Syila,  w  hich  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned.  He  next  informs  us,  that  "  all  the 
assassinations  in  the  Italian  commonwealths  put  together  would 
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kick  tlie  beam,  when  counterbalanced  by  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Philip  II.  oi"  Spain,  or  iJeury  ^'II1.  of  England."  This  is  pre- 
posterous ;  nor  would  any  nia»i  coolly  a'=;scrt  that  the  di?5sensions 
of  popular  govtrnnient,  where  contending  Factions  are  ever 
lighting  the  flames  of  civil  war,  are  attended  w  ith  fewer  n)iseries 
than  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  where  the  capricious  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant  seldom  extends  to  the  people  at  large,  but  exercises 
itself  only  upon  more  leading  and  prominent  characters  in  the 
state.  We  never  heard  of  any  general  massacre  perpetrated  by 
order  of  Hnry  VIII.  When  Mr.  E.  talks  of  the  arts  being 
fostered  w;th  greater  zeal  under  a  republican  government,  he 
forgets  that  ancient  Rome  owed  most  of  her  splendour  to  arbi- 
trary rulers.  Leaving  these  political  errors,  we  can  with  pleasure 
extract  a  passage  which  presents  some  judicious  criticism  on  die 
cathedral  of  Florence. 

"  This  church  was  begun  in  the  3'ear  1296.  The  dome  was 
raised  in  the  Ibllovving  century  bj''  Brunellesco,  who  finislitd  the 
edifice.  The  form  of  the  dome,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  St. 
Peter's,  is  not  pleasing ;  it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less  siniplicit}', 
and  of  course  less  grandeur,  than  the  circular  ;  it  is  moreover  closed, 
at  the  top,  and  consequently  appears  dark  and  disiral  to  a  spectator, 
who  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  round  the  vault,  and  illumi- 
nate the  mosaics,  of  the  Vatican.  The  arcades  that  border  the  nave 
look  naked  for  want  of  pilasters,  and  the  cornice  (if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery,)  that  intersects  the  space 
between  the  arches  and  the  springing  of  the  vault  above,  for  want 
of  pillars  or  pilasters  to  support  it,  seems  out  of  place,  and  rather  an 
excresence  than  an  ornament.  The  windows  arc  smaller  than  usual 
in  similar  edifices,  and  the  deep  and  rich  colours  of  the  glass,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  light,  render  the  defect  more  visible.  The  choir  is  im- 
mediately under  the  dome,  and,  like  it,  octagonal.  It  is  enclosed 
by  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  variegated  marble,  and  adorned  with 
basso  relievos." 

We  cannot  etiter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  ilhi.strious 
Boccacio,  from  the  slur  cast  upon  him  by  Mr.  E.  The  faults 
of  Boccacio,  as  a  writer,  were  the  faults  of  the  times,  not  of  the 
man.  But  Mr.  E.  is  guilty  of  an  egregious  error,  in  confounding- 
Pietro  Aretino,  with  Leonardo,  and  scandalizing  the  latter  with 
an  epithet  due  only  to  the  former.  No  mention,  or  at  least  a 
very  slight  one,  is  made  of  the  pictures,  statues,  or  hooks,  at 
Florence.  Indeed,  the  author's  enihusiastic  atlachment  to  Rome 
iia.s  made  him  neglect  a  proper  attenlum  to  F.ofence.  \\h  Hes- 
cri})tion  of  Vallombrosa,  is  penned  with  great  animation,  hut  in 
too  long  to  present  to  '^ur  readers;  and  to  furnish  only  nuililalrd 
extracts  would  be  unjust  both  towards  them,  and  towaid'*  the 
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author,  ^[r.  Euslace's  fellow-travellers  were  not  so  accurate  as 
he  generally  is  himself.  From  Vallombrosa  to  Camaldoli  it  was 
impossihle  that  they  could  have  passed  along  the  Val  d'  Arno 
Iiiteriore,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  city,  nor  did  they 
pursue  their  route  along  the  valley,  but  on  a  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines far  above  it,  called  ])i  Casentino.  At  Camaldoli  itself 
there  are  neither  abbies  nor  monks,  and,  consequently,  what  is 
here  called  an  abbey,  should  have  been  denominated  an  hermi- 
tage. "^Ihe  falher,  who  presides  over  these  hermitages,  is  not  an 
abbot,  but  has  the  title  of  Maggiore,  nor  dcjes  he  ever  reside 
amongst  the  brethren,  as  is  here  stated.  If  these  gentlemen  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascend  the  summit  of  the  hill,  tiiey  would 
have  found  no  "  hazy  horizon"  to  intercept  their  prospect,  as  no 
such  circumstance  occurs  in  Italy.  In  the  account  of  the  eruptive 
Haine  at  Covigliaio,  the  author  alludes  to  the  "frequent"  shocks 
of  earthquakes,  which  are,  however,  very  seldom  experienced 
there. 

Some  curious  ancient  inscriptions  are  inserted  from  Lanzi, 
serving  as  specimens  of  the  ancient  style  and  orthography  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Italy,  but  the  author  does  not  trace  any  con- 
nection between  the  present  and  the  aboriginal  languages  of  these 
districts;  nor  does  he  present  us  with  any  new  or  improving 
remarks  upon  the  progressive  reiinements  of  the  Latin  language 
in  its  different  a^ras. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Lucca,  is  nearer  190,000, 
than  140,000  souls,  as  is  here  stated.  ^Ir.  E.  is  a  warm  pane- 
gyrist of  the  republkuit  government  of  Lucca,  which  changes  its 
rulers  every  second  month !  The  prosperity  of  the  territory  can 
never  be  attributed  to  such  a  source,  but  lather  to  accidental 
causes,  which  alo'e  could  have  given  stability  to  such  a  Quixotic 
■system,  even  in  so  small  a  state. 

The  name  of  *'  Campo  Santo"  is  not  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  cemetery  of  Fisa,  but  is  a  denomination  generally  applied 
to  all  detached  cemeteries.  The  University  of  Pisa  is  in  a  com- 
paratively flourishing  slate,  and  the  chairs  oi  the  Professors  are 
ably  tilled.  The  population  of  Leghorn  should  have  been  lixed 
at  00,000,  instead  of  :30,000  souls.  The  palaces  of  Genoa  are 
very  magnificent,  and  its  moles  and  hospitals  worthy  of  distin- 
guished notice,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  are  fallings 
fast  to  decay,  owing  to  the  barbarism  of  the  French  invaders,  by 
whose  desolating  influence  even  the  hand  of  charity  has  withered. 
Mr.  E.  rescues  the  character  of  the  modern  Genoese  from  the 
duplicity  and  deceitfulness  imputed  to  their  forefathers,  with 
ability  and  success. 

Mentioning  the  Bocchetta,  as  "  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
CJreuoa,"  Mr»  E.  is  completely  mistaken  as  to  uiiUtary  history. 
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111  till!  war  tlion  lately  jta.st,  lliis  post  \v:is  never  forceil  b\  llie. 
Au.stiians,  and  the.  force  of  the  French,  instead  of  being  1.3/JUO, 
was  only  (iOOO,  w  liili;  that  of  the  Austrians  was  30/jOO. 

"  Wc  now  entered  the  fatal  plain  of  Marengo,  where  the  fortune 
of  Buonaparte  triunipliod  over  the  valour  and  slcill  of  the  veteran 
Meliii,  .".id  obtained  a  victory  which  Europe,  and  in  particular 
Italy,  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  luive  reason  to  deplore. 
This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  on  the 
pedestal  of  an  insignificant  Doric  pillar,  erected  on  the  high  road  in 
the  little  villag'j  of  Marengo:  a  ^c\v  sculls  collected  in  digging  the 
foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order  round  the  pedestal,  form  a 
savage  but  appropriate  ornament  to  this  monument." 

If  Mr.  Jvistace  were  not  i)re')udicod,  and  that  very  power- 
fullv,  lie  would  have  recollected  thai  the  victory  at  Marengo,  first 
"aiued  bv  ?itelas,  was  alurwards  thrown  awav  bv  his  fatal  inipru- 
dence;  he  would  have  transcribed  the  mscription  on  tiie  coliunn, 
and  not  left  us  dependent  upon  his  authoritative  "  ipse  dixit," 
nor  would  he  have  oniiUed  to  mention  the  gallant  general,  to 
whose  uicniorv  the  pillar  was  erected. 

The  country  from  Tortona  to  Milan  is  remarkably  beautiful, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Po  and  the  'Fesiiio.  If  Pietro  di  Pisa  was 
one  of  the  lirfi  who  disjiclled  the  glooinof  barbarism  and  igno- 
ranee  that  luuiir  over  Paris,  Mr.  1''.  should  not  have  foruotteu 
that  the  very  University  of  Pa\ia,  fiom  which  Pietro  gained  his 
knowledge,  was  founded  by  Cliurlemagne,  Monarch  of  FVance. 
In  a  church  in  Pavia  rests  the  body  of  the  learned  and  excellent 
Bo'elhius. 

The  Cathedral  of  ]SFdaii  is  well  described.  It  is  almost  as 
long  as  York  Minster,  but  much  broader  and  loftier,  and  ccjnlains 
4C)U(J  statues.  It  is  too  much  t(.  be  regretted  that  the  modern 
front  of  so  venerable  and  inagmlicent  an  edilice  ftjould  be  in  a 
slvle  s  )  mean  and  nna[)|)ropriate  Respecting  Mr.  E.'sspecida- 
tion.v  of  the  d.iierence  in  the  association  of  ideas  in  an  Fjiglidi- 
jnan  and  an  Italian,  when  viewing  a  (iotliic  structure,  we  are 
inclnicil  to  doubt  his  hypothesis,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the.Uaiiaa 
feels  that  repugnance  to  a  (Jothic  building,  that  he  so  forcibly 
describe  s.  I'he  illustrious  Archbishop  iiorromeo,  receives  from 
onr  author  a\i  ehx^uent  and  highly  merited  eulogy,  in  which  eveiy 
good  man  will  cheerfully  conciu".  From  the  Ambrosian  library 
the  French  njarauders  carried  oft' the  manuscript  works  of  Leo- 
nardo da  \  inci,  tieposited  there  by  Galeas  Arconati,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  erected  in  consetpiencc  of  so  inestimable  a  donation. 
AVe  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  instance  (which 
we  know  to  be  accurately  true)  of  the  barbarism  and  malevolence 
of  those  worse  than  (Joths,  who  have  drawn  down  the  curses  of 
all  Italians^  who  respect  their  religion  ov  their  cauutrv. 
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*•  Jn  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Dominican?,  v.-a's,  as  is  trcll  ' 
known,  the  celebrated  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  supposed 
to  be  his  master-piece.  The  convent  was  suppressed,  the  hall 
turned  into  a  store-room  of  artillery,  and  the  picture  served  as  a 
target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at !  The  heads  were  their  favourite 
marks,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  the  others.  Their 
impiety,  although  wanton,  and  to  them  unprofitable,  was  impo- 
tent, and  may  be  passed  over  with  contemptuous  abhorrence  ;  but 
their  barbiirism  in  defacing  a  master-piece,  which,  though  in  decaj', 
was  still  a  model  in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even  of 
their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased  for  ever  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  painting  in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  or  even  the  Huns,  were  ever  guilty  of 
such  unnecessary  outrage." 

Wliy  it  should  be  said  that  no  very  illustrious  persons  were 
hoin  ill  Milan,  there  can  be  no  rational  ground,  when  it  has 
Jairly  contributed  its  lauicls  to  the  wreath  that  so  honourably 
encircles  the  brows  (if  Italy.  Beccaria  stands  pre-eminent,  and 
i\lciati,  Bosio,  Soavp,  and  Triulzi,  are  no  common  names. 

As,  friends  to  orthodox  prniciples  in  religion  and  politics,  we 
cordially  agree  with  our  author  in  his  well  grounded  preference 
of  the  college  of  Turin  to  the  pestilential  school  of  Geneva,  from 
•<vhence  has  issued  a  brood  of  philosophers,  which  has  spread  a 
baneful  laxity  of  morals,  and  a  noxious  spirit  of  insubordination, 
over  the  various  slates  of  l'*urope,  our  own  not  excepted.  The 
puritanical  constitution  of  her  religion,  and  the  factious  system  of 
her  government,  were  but  ill  calciilalcd  to  fix  the  floating  and 
wayward  principles  of  a  young  man  on  any  firm  basis,  but  were 
more  likely  to  make  him  either  a  jealous  and  discontented  bigot 
pn  the  one  hand,  or  a  conceited  Atheist  and  affected  Cosmopolite 
on  the  other.  The  architecture  of  Turin  is  justly  criticised,  as 
partaking  of  an  ilmovating  and  debased  style,  but  the  church 
erected  on  the  Superga,  by  Victor  Amadeus,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French,  in  170O,  apj)ears  to  nierit  no  aniniadvcrsion.  Some 
Senf-ible  remarks  here  occur  upon  the  fatal  blindness  of  the 
Court  of  Tmin,  in  their  partiality  for  French  connections,  their 
adoption  of  the  JVench  language  and  manners,  and  their  pusil- 
lanimous submis;iion  to  French  artifice. 

I\lr.  Eustace  took  a  last  lingering  look  at  fair  Italy  from  a  pro- 
minent ridge  of  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  Mount  Cenis.  He 
stifl,  we  doubt  not,  casts,  in  imagination,  a  look  upon  that  delight- 
ful land,  wht  n  calling  up  so  many  gratifying  remembrances  Flis 
descriptions  art  so  accurate,  so  vivid,  and  so  captivating,  that  we 
ourselves  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scenes,  to  which  he  has  so 
pleasingly  introduced  us. 

But,  in  taking  have  of  Italy,  we  do  not  take  leave  of  our 
travellfcr,  who  has  appended  to  his  work  a  Dissertation,  com- 
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prising  remarks  on  tlie  follcwing  subjects ;  geograpliy,  climate, 
^ce^lery,  history,  language,  literature,  religion^  national  character. 
Our  author  labours  under  ati  error  with  regiucl  to  the  cultivation 
ot"  the  vine.  Tliose,  which  he  mentions  as  being  permitted  to 
grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  only  furnish  liiiuor  for  the  poorer  classes, 
'riie  regula)  vineyards  produce  tlie  finest  grapes,  being  cultivated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  France,  and  we 
conceive,  that  tiie  sourness  of  which  ]Sfr.  E.  cou)plains,  arises 
not  from  the  cuitivatiou^  but  from  the  process  in  making  tiie 
wine. 

The  following  opinion  di'^plays  more  sound  politicrd  wisdom^ 
than  Mr.  E.  in  general  exhibits. 

"  No  countr)'  in  reality  is  better  calculated  to  oppose  the  gigantic 
pride  of  IViuice,  than  Italy ;  strong  in  its  natural  situation,  big  with 
resources,  magna  parens  frugiim,  magna  viriim,  teeming  with  riches, 
and  crowded  with  inhabitants  ;  the  natural  mistress  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, she  might  blockade  the  ports,  or  pour  her  legions  on  the 
open  coast  of  her  adversary  at  pleasure,  and  batHe  her  favourite  pro- 
jects of-  southern  conquest,  with  ease  and  certainty." 

Ardently  do  we  wish  to  see  such  a  bairier  established,  which 
nature  and  policy  so  plainly  point  out :  we  wish  it  for  the  sake 
of  Italy,  and  for  the  sake  of  England.  There  are  perhaps  no 
two  countries,  whose  mntual  interests  would  be  more  activeU' 
promoted  by  a  firm  alliance.  But  Italy  has  been  disjointed,  an  j 
her  energies  have  decayed  away,  by  an  attachment  to  separate  in- 
terests, thus  opening  a  door  to  foreign  intrigues  ;  and  the  states- 
men of  England  luive  slumbered  and  slept,  while  ohr  frequent 
subsidies  to  Austria  have  been  employed  to  little  better  purpose 
than  to  enable  her  to  enslaxe  Italy.  If  Mr.  E.'s  high  flown  sen- 
timents respecting  the  virtues  and  vigour  of  a  Republican  Go- 
vernment be  true;  and  if  his  opinion  that  the  parcelling  out  ai» 
«mpire,  like  that  of  Italy,  into  a  number  of  petty  slates,  be  allow- 
ed to  be  just,  how  is  it  that  all  this  virtue,  and  all  this  ability  gave 
way  before  French  bayonets,  which,  we  are  of  opinion,  would 
never  have  been  pointed  at  tlie  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
had  the  frontier  states  sternly  resisted  the  invaders.  But  a  centre 
of  union,  a  rallying  point,  and  a  leader,  a  large  regular  army,  a 
force  accustomed  to  act  in  an  united  body,  was  wanting  ;  and  all 
these  would  have  been  anomalies  in  a  collection  of  motley  go- 
vernments as  those  of  Italy  were. 

The  remarks  on  language  w  ill  afford  much  entertainment,  and 
-furnish  useful  hints  to  the  etymologist,  and  the  Italian  student. 
-We  copy  the  first  regular  inscription  in  the  modern  language  of 
Italy,  which  was  enjjravcd  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Ferrara 
m  IISJ. 
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II  niille  cento  jemptaciutc  nato 
Fo  qucsto  tempio  a  Zorzi  conseci  ato 
Fo  Nicolao  Scolptore 
E  Glielnio  fo  rauctore. 

Mr.  E.  gives  a  list  of  some  eminent  poets,  lii.storian,s^  and  an* 
tiquaries,  who  are  deservedly  the  boast  of  Italy.  In  the  foUuwiug 
statement  we  cordially  agree  with  him. 

"  Italian  literature  has  been  traduced,  because  its  treasures  are 
xmknown  ;  and  the  language  itself  has  been  deemed  unfit  fov  re- 
search or  argument,  because  too  often  employed  as  the  vehicle  of 
iimorous  ditties  and  of  effeminate  melody.  I'his  prejudice  is  ow- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  French  fashions  and  opinions, 
which  commenced  at  the  llestoration,  was  encreascd  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  strengthened  and  extended  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
example  of  court  sycophants,  and  by  the  writings  of  courtly  au- 
thors, that  French  became  a  constituent  part  of  genteel  education, 
and  some  tincture  of  its  literature  was  deemed  a  nccessar}'  accom- 
plishment. Thence,  French  criticism  acquired  weight,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  Boileau,  Bouhours,  Dubos,  &c.  bicanie  axioms  in  tf.e  lite- 
rary world;  Either  from  jealousy,  or  from  ignorance,  or  Irom  a 
mixture  of  both,  these  critics  speak  of  Italian  literature  with  con- 
tempt, and  tidie  every  occasion  of  vilifying  the  best  and  noblest 
compositions  of  its  authors.  Hence  the  «untemptuous  appellatiou 
iiithnd^  given  by  the  French  satirist  to  the  strains  (aurea  dicta)  of 
Tasso,  an  appellation  as  inapplicable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must 
have  been  dictated  by  envy,  and  can  be  repeated  by  ignorance 
only." 

Tlie  mischievous  tendency  of  French  literature  in  the  last  ceii- 
tury  to  spread  infidelity,  is  forcibly  pointeil  out,  and  the  proof  that 
Hume  and  Gibbon  were  inoculated  with  this  subtle  vims  is  weil 
established.  The  Italian  authors  are  justly  vindicated  from  any 
liability  to  this  imputation.  The  discussion  by  our  author  ol  the 
French  language  and  literature,  is  full  of  sound  reasoning.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  added,  that  few  French  works  of  any  merit 
.  liave  been  produced  since  the  a>ra  of  the  revolution,  whereas 
even  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  has  not  enchained  the  Muses  of 
Italy,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  fioni  having  seen  and  perused 
works  abounding  in  what  Mr.  Eustace  justly  calls  "  stirlmg  ore," 
and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  the  empire  of  taste  and  literature 
in  that  country  is  not  annihilated.  ^Ve  hope  that  the  prospect  of 
an  open  communication  with  Italy  will  be  cheering  ineveiy  point 
of  view;  and  that  the  projected  alliance  will  not  merely  be  poli- 
tical, but  literary,  which  will  confer  a  solid  benelit  upon  both  yia- 
tions.  In  spite  of  a  few  literati,  who  have  called  the  attend 
lion  of  our  countrymen  to  a  cultivation  of  the  literature  of  modera 
Rome,  little  has  yet  been  c}<?»e.  Very  few  works  have  been  read, 
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fewer  still  have  been  studied  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
laivjuagc  lias  been  comnmnitated  to  us,  not  through  the  labours 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  through  the  hazy  medium  of  ill- 
informed  leathers,  who  neither  understand  nor  feel  the  beauties 
of  their  own  tongue ;  such  instruction  may  content  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  boarding-school,  but  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste 
will  dig  the  mine  himself,  and  search  for  gems  too  long  coiv- 
ceaied. 

The  observations  upon  Religion  do  equal  honour  to  Mr.  Eu- 
stace's head  and  heart,  and  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  benevoicnre.  We  are  informed  that  public  worship  was 
well  attended  at  the  period  of  his  visit  in  the  country,  that  inlide- 
lity  was  not  a  wide-spread  evil,  that  chitrity  was  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  indeed  in  many  of  its  forms  presenting  a  worthy  object 
of  imitation  to  other  countries.  1'he  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and  several  Italian  versions  of 
the  Bible  arc  circulated.  A  well-diges1ed  account  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  a  sunmiary  detail  of  the  monastic  orders,  is  sub- 
joined ;  and  the  niistatements  of  former  travellers  are  impartially 
corrected. 

The  vindication  of  the  Italian  character  from  the  malignant  or 
ignorant  accusations  of  prejudiced  and  superficial  observers,  is^ 
upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  approbation,  although  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  glancing  again  at  the  author's  overcharged  partiality  to 
the  ancient  Konians.  He  informs  us,  that  the  Italians  aro  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable,  and  that  their  nobility  are  distinguished  by 
their  taste  and  leariiing,  which,  as  we  acknowledge,  their  works 
evince.  We  must  dither  from  our  author  in  taking  the  "  compa- 
lative  morality"  of  natJons>>as  a  fair  scale  of  judging  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sensual  vices,  and  of  their  prevalence.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  criterion,  and  one,  by  which  any  nation  may  readily 
furnish  itself  with  lulling  palliatives  to  soften  down  the  harshness 
of  guilt;  nor  can  such  a  criterion  be  ever  impartial/!/  (ixed.  We 
fear  that  it  may  possibly  have  biassed  jSIr.  E.  himself,  although 
we  will  not  assert  that  it  actually  has  done  so.  Conjugal  intidelity 
is  not  common,  it  is  indeed  almost  unknown  among  the  poorer 
classes;  and  jealousy  is  a  passion  nuich  lessnidulged  than  former 
accounts  of  the  country  had  given  us  reason  to  supjiose.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Dissertation,  which  contains,  amidst  some 
contradictory  statements,  some  useful  remarks  upon  the  popul.i- 
fion  and  cultivation  of  modern,  as  compared  with  ancient  Italy, 
"terminates  with  the  following  sensible  ob.sei-valion. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  page  of  history,  and  see  how  intl- 
inately  happiness  seems  connected  with  misfortune,  and  Iiow  closely 
|j;lory  is  fpUuwed  by  disaster :  when  we  observe  tjie  prosperity  of  a, 
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country  suddenly  checked  by  invasion,  the  most  civilized  regions 
opened  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  a  horde  of  barbarians  and 
all  the  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  felicit}' blasted  in  the  very  moment- 
of  expansion,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  despon- 
dency, and  mourn  over  the  destiny  of  our  species.  But,  the  philo- 
sopher who  admires  the  vi'isdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
Stamped  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  reads  them  still  more  forcibly 
expressed  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  will  ascribe  to  design  that 
which  folly  might  attribute  to  chance;  he  will  discover  in  the  his- 
tories of  nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  the  prudent  disci- 
pline of  a  father  inurinc;  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertion  ;  re- 
pressing their  petulance  by  timely  chastisements;  encouraging  their 
ttforts  by  occasional  success  ;  calling  forth  their  powers  by  disasters 
aod  disappointments;  allowing  the  mind  seasons  of  peace  and  pros- 
.  perity  to  mature  its  talents ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  allotted  to  human  endowment  in  this  state  of 
trial,  changing  the  scene,  and  by  new  combinations  of  nations  and 
of  languages,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  other  generations;  and 
thus  keeping  the  human  heart  and  intellect  inconstant  play  and  un- 
interrupted progress  towards  improvement."     Vol.  ii.  p.  611. 

The  account  of  the  Pope  and  his  court,  is  highly  interesting ; 
and,  widi  the  exception  of  some  pardonable  partialities,  ex- 
tremely candid.  Little  enviable  indeed  is  this  supreme  station 
in  the  Catholic  church,  described,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Eustace,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  "  severe  nuigMificence."  The  character  of  a 
*'  coninioji  father  of  Christiims,"  as  depicted  from  Chateaubriand, 
is  indeed  pleasing  to  contemplate  in  fancy,  but  it  is  an  Utopian 
vision,  wiiiclj  never  has,  and  never  can  be  realized  in  this  state  of 
change  and  turbulence.  The  Christian  can  only  consider  as  per- 
fect, "  The  Falher,  vvhich  is  in  Heaven." 

Seldonj  have  our  labours  been  employed  in  au  occupation  so 
gratifying  to  ourselves,  as  in  tracing  Mr.  Eustace's  steps  through 
Italy.  V\  e  have  travelled  in  idea  with  a  man  of  sound  principles, 
©f  elegant  taste,  of  extensive  literary  information,  who  adheres  to 
truth,  which  is  the  most  necessary,  but  perhaps  the  least  regarded 
accompli-hment  of  a  traveller.  Partiality,  we  will  not  call  it  pre- 
judice, has  sometimes  allured  him  from  a  strict  fidelity  in  the  re- 
presentation of  facts,  of  historical  facts  in  particular^  but  this  is 
less  reprehensible,  as  the  reader  can  here  judge  for  himself,  and 
use  his  own  eyes  in  traversing  a  field  laid  open  before  him  by 
past  records.  The  political  opinions  of  the  author  are  some- 
times singular,  and  sometimes  shallow,  as  we  have  found  reason 
to  remark  in  the  course  of  our  strictures.  His  description  of 
scenery  and  of  ardiitcctural  objects,  is  copious  without  prolixity, 
and  animated  without  inflation.  VVe  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  some  more  celebrated  works  of  art,  to 
which  Mr.  Eustace's  pen  woukl^  we  are  of  opinion,  have  done 
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ample  justice,  as  wc  ffalher  many  symptoms  of  pure  ami  classical 
taste  diffused  lluou!i;liout  liis  work.  Farlhor  information  too  ro- 
wpcctiug  llie  mamifactures  of  Italy,  would  have  been  desirable. 
The  classical  allusions  are  happily  introduced,  and  so  judiciousiy 
applied  as  to  answer  to  the  title  of  the  work,  nor  are  they  encum- 
bered by  any  tedious  display  of  antiquariHU  research,  which  too 
frequently  ends  in  vague  conjecture.  A  comparison  w  ilh  EnglisU 
scenery  might  perhaps  have  been  oftener  introduced,  although 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  wideness  of  the  parallel ;  but,  if  exe- 
cuted by  a  cautious  hand^  nothing  so  much  familiarizes  the  deli- 
neation of  scenes,  with  wliicli  the  reader  is  unacquainted  by 
personal  observation.  Mr.  Eustace's  style  is  pure  and  ilowing, 
and  presents,  as  our  readers  will  have  observed,  many  instances 
of  a  vigour  of  expiession,  and  a  classical  appiopriation  of  orna- 
ment, not  often  so  happily  introduced.  A  well  compiled  Index 
would  attach  still  greiiter  value  to  a  woik,  which  no  future  visitor 
of  Italy,  will,  we  trust,  neglect  to  read  attentively,  before  he 
<"ouimences  his  tour.  Mr.  E.  has  exhibited  a  proof  of  his  good 
sense  in  writing,  as  he  professes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ilattering 
the  vitiat(;d  tasle  of  idlers,  who  seek  only  amusement,  but  of 
.scholais,  who  thirst  after  information  and  instruction,  who,  \\'& 
hope,  will  not  be  backward  to  confer  upon  him  the  fame  an'd 
encouragement  that  he  so  justly  merits.  We  much  regret  that  a 
serious  "  weakness  in  his  eyes"  should  have  prevented  his  appli- 
cation to  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  which  the  blun- 
ders of  the  printer  have  occasioned,  especially  in  Italian  orthogra- 
phy, and  which  are  an  accidental  blemish  to  a  work,  that  will  be 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  library  of  every  scholar. 


Art.  V.     Remarks  upuit    tliC   si/dematical    ClassiJicai'ioJi   of 
Manuscrlpls,  adopted  by  Griesbach,  S)'c. 

{Concluded  from  p,  315.) 

I  HE  system  which  we  have  detailed  at  length  being  acknow- 
ledged as  just,  it  must  follow,  that  the  te.xt  of  Elziver,  which 
is  conformable  to  it,  must  be  as  correct  as  the  text  of  M.  Gries- 
bach,  which  is  formed  on  a  contrary  principle,  must  be  cor- 
rupted. It  must  be  however  acknowledged,  that  the  differences 
existing  between  them  are   far  from  numerous ;  and  with  th« 
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exception  of  three  remarkable  texts,  far  from  important  *.  We 
do  not  indet'd  need  the  disputed  passages  for  the  establishment 
of  any  point  of  faith,  the  essential  doclrines  of  Christianity  ad- 
mitting of  adequate  proof  without  their  assistance,  not  only  from 
the  received  text,  but  from  the  corrected.  Yet  in  the  credit  of 
those  verses  the  character  of  the  received  text  is  necessarily  in- 
volved, as  they  relate  to  three  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
our  religion;  namely,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  and  Trinity. 
The  defence  of  these  texts  consequently  becomes  of  the  greater 
importance,  as  involving  that  of  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the 
sacred  canon. 

We  have  hitherto  laboured  to  no  purpose  if  it  is  not  admitted, 
that  we  have  aheady  laid  a  foundation  sufficiently  broad  and 
deep  for  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  the  contested  verses. 
The  negative  argument  arising  in  their  favour,  from  the  proba- 
bility thai  Euscbius  suppressed  them  in  his  edition,  has  been 
already  stated  at  large.  Some  stress  has  bce.i  likewise  laid  on 
this  extraordhiary  circumstance,  that  the  whole  of  the  impor- 
tan.t  interpolations,  which  are  thus  conceived  to  exist  in  the  re- 
ceived text,  were  contrary  to  his  peculiar  notions.  If  we  con- 
ceive them  cancelled  by  him,  there  is  noihiug  wonderful  in  the 
matter  at  issue;  but  if  we  consider  them  subsequently  interpo- 
lated, it  is  next  to  miraculous  that  ih.ey  should  be  so  circum- 
stanced. And  what  nmst  equally  excite  astonishu'.eiit,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  they  are  not  more  opposed  to  the  pecuhar  opinions 
of  him  by  whom  we  conceive  they  were  cancelled,  than  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  conceived  the.}  were  inserted.  When  separated 
from  the  sacred  text,  the  doctrine  \\hich  they  appear  most  to 
tavour  IS  that  of  the  Sabellians;  but  this  heresy  was  as  con- 
trary  to   the  tenets  of  those  who  conformed  to  the  Catholic  as 


*  Griesb.  Proleg.  In  Kov.  Test.  Sect.  i.  §.  iv.  p.  xxxviii.  "  Sed 
leviora  sunt  quae  in  recentioribiis  editionihus  emendata  cernuntur, 
nee  opera:;  erat  prctium,  ut  ob  eorrectiones  tarn  exigui  momenti 
novns  textus  excuderctur,  et  a  vulgarium  editionum  textu  recede- 
retur! — Leviora  esse,  (juanquam  tion  omnia,  at pleraque  tamcnjateor. 
Tantum  vero  abest,  ut  hoc  criticis  sit  exprobrandum,  ut  potius 
divinse  Providentise  gratia;  sinl  agendas,  qua;  Sacris  Literis  invigi- 
lavit,  ne  corrupiiones  graviores  nisi  pmica:  per  tot  codices  propaga- 
rentm\"  Id,  Prief.  ed.  1775.  "  Interim  uni  tamcn  dogmati  eique 
palmario,  doctrina;  scilicet  de  vera  Jesu  Christi  Divinitate,  non- 
nihil  a  ine  detractum  esse  videri  posslt  nonnullis,  qui  non  solum 
Jocum  istnm  celehrati&simum  1  Joh.  v.  7.  e  textu  ejectum  verum 
ctiam  lectionem  vulgarem  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  {ut  et  Act.  xx,  28.)  dubi- 
ationi  subjectam  tft  lectorum  arbitrio  permissam  invenient.*' 

of 
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of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  opinions.  It  thus  becomes 
as  improbable  that  the  former  should  iiave  inserted,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable the  latter  suppressed  those  verses ;  and  just  as  probable 
is  it,  that  both  parties  might  have  acquiesced  in  their  suppres- 
sion when  they  \vere  once  removed  from  the  text  of  Scripture. 
If  we  connect  this  circumstance  willi  that  previously  advanced, 
that  Eusebius  expunged  these  verses  from  his  text,  and  that 
every  manuscript  from  which  they  have  disappeared  is  lineally 
descended  from  his  edition,  every  ditiiculty  in  which  this  intri- 
cate subject  is  involved  directly  vanishes.  The  solution  of  the 
question  lies  in  this  narrow  space,  that  he  expunged  them  from 
the  text,  as  opposed  to  his  peculiar  opinions. 

Thus  fur  we  have  attained  but  probability,  though  clearly  of 
the  highest  degree,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these  dis- 
puted verses.  The  question  before  us  is,  however,  involved  in 
difficulties  which  still  require  a  solution.  In  order  to  solve 
these,  and  to  investigate  more  carefuUv  the  claims  of  those 
verses  to  authenticity,  we  shall  lay  them  before  the  reader  as 
they  occur  in  the  received,  and  the  corrected,  text.  We  add 
also  the  readings  of  the  Authorized,  and  of  the  Improved,  Ver- 
sion, with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  respective  merit,  by  evincuig 
their  conformity  to  the  original  text,  in  the  different  state  of  be- 
ing correct  or  corrupted. 

Acts  XX.  28. 

n^OiTEp^sTE  8*  ictvloic, — iroijJLOiUny  TlpcriX,^rt  sx  lat^oK, — 7roi/*at*!Jv 

^£7«To  ^la  T§  i^ta  a'lfjLoe,7o^.      Rec.         ^mtoi'r^ffccto  ^iot  tS  a»'j(A«TO?  tS  tl'ia. 

Cor. 
Take    heed    therefore    unto  Take  heed  therefore  to  your- 

yourselves, — to  feed  the  Church  selves, — to  feed  the  church  of  the 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  Lord,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.     Attt/u  with  his  own  blood.     Inipr. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Kcc)  oy.o\oyBiJLhu^  yJyx  Ir*  to  t)i?  K«J  l^o>.oyH(A.ivu<;  fj.iyx  f  fj  to  tJj? 

ivere$B'iix<;  fji-v-ii^iot'  ©60?  Itpan^cl/^r,       tvce0sixi     /xyr^pto»-      0?  l^xtspc^Br) 

Rec.  Cor. 

And  without  controversy,great  And  without  controvers]-,  the 

is  the  mystery  of. godliness:"  Ci'w/  mystery  of  godliness  is  great: 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  jus-  He  xdio  was  manifested  in  the 
tified  in  the  Spirit.     Auth.  flesh  was  justified  by  the  Spirit. 

hiipr. 

D  d  2  "  "Or. 
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1  Joti;  V.  7,  8. 


•Tritvuay    Kcii    TO    v^sujp.,    xa^  to  nc^uet' 


For  there  nre  tirree  vvlio  bear 
teptimony,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Water,  and  the  Blood :  aiict 
tiiese  thvaa  agree  in  oue>   Ainp\. 


i^oo(.voi    0    Uarvjo,    0  Acyog,y 
%ca   TO   izyio'v  nvsviJ.cc'    ;saj 

T?7    7'''^'  '''^   Tliit[/.a,    -Aol    TO    t'ow^, 

X.Xt     TO     CUj/.Cl.       y.Cti      Oi    T^ii?      £*?     TO    it 

For  there  arc  three  Hint  bear 
record  i)i  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Hul^  Ghost:  mid 
these  three  ore  one.  And'  there 
are  three  that  hear  tviiiiess  in 
Cfjrih,  the  Spirit,  aild  the  water, 
and  tlie  Mood:  and  these  thr^n 
agree  in  one.     Autlu 

In  pyoccediiig  to  estimate  tlie  rejpectiva  merit  of  these  texrs' 
the  fust  attention  is  due  to  the  internal  evidence.  In  reasoning; 
from  it,  we  wodi.  upon  solid  <;Found3;  Ju)r  tlie  autlieruicity  oi 
some  part  i^^  tlie  versjcs  in  dispute  we  have  that  strong  evidewe 
Mhich  arises' fiom  universal  consent ;  all  manuscripts,  of  wliat- 
ever  clast^  or  tdilioti,  supporting  some  p;trt  of  the  context  of 
the  contested  passai;es.  In  die  renjaining  parts  we  are  given  a 
choice  between  lworeadu)'^s, one  only  of  which  can  f'e  auihentic. 
.And  in  making  oup  e'estion,  we  Irave,  in- tlie  connnon  piinciples 
of  sense  and  kuigua-it:,  a  certavn  y>vX^.  by  Mhich  we  may  be 
di  ccicd.  Gross  solecismy  in  the  grainuiatjcal  ^jtruoture,  p'd- 
)Vi!i)le  oversights  in  tlie  leNture  of  the  svnse,  cannot  bs  ascribed 
to  the  language  of  the  inspires!  writers,  if  of  any  two  given 
reaihngs  one  be  exposed  to  sisch  objections,  lliere  is  but  tlie 
aheruative,  ilrat  the  oliu-r  umst  be  autlientie, 

■  On  applying;  this  principle  to  tlje  correcttjd  text,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  seems  to  bring  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  speedy  de- 
termination. The  reading  which  it  proposes  in  the  disputed' 
texts  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  sense,  with  grammar^  or 
the  uniform  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament.  For,  1. 
in  Acts  XX.  28,  the  piirase  ?KK?«.7;jj'a.v  t5  v-vciy.  is  suikMown  to 
the  lantiuasje  of  the  Gre^k  Testament,  and  wholly  irreconcileabk 
>vilh  the  use  of  <3i«  (/"ixcc-os  for  atixaros  aur5,  in  the  context,  as 
leading  to  a  false  or  absurd  meiMiing.  The  phrase  sKuXriffixv  t5 
©cS  is  that  unifurmly  used  by  the  evangelical  writers,  acd  that 

used 
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used  above  ten  times  by  St.  Paul  *,  to  wliotn  the  expression  i:^ 
ascribed  by  tbc  inspired  writer.  And  while  ©.=5  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  quality  the  subjoined  io/h  ;  tbc  latter  term,  if  used 
•with  KupiH,  must  imply  t4iat  our  JiOid  could  iiave  purcliased  the 
iChurcli  wilh  other  blood  than  his  ow«  +  :  u  hich  is  appaieutly 
absurd,  and  certainly  impertinent.  C.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  K;',  tho 
phruse  Ij  ifavc^u^S-'/j  is  Utile  reconcileable  with  sense  or  gram- 
mar. In  order  to  make  it  Greek,  in  the  sev.se  of  tilie  Improvc.-ri 
Version,  it  should  be  I  ^xvEpuhiU  ;  but  this  readiu;jj  is  rejected  by 
the  universal  consent  of  manuscripts  and  trauslirtions.  Tire 
subjunctive  article  bV  is  indeed  used  indelinitely  ;  but  it  is  then 
put  for  OS  av.f  os  tiv,  oj-u  civ,  ^ui  '6<;is'\^.:i  as  ui  this  state  it  is  sy- 
nonymous 


*  1  Cox.  1.2.  K.  32.  xi.22.  xv.  9.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  Cal.  i.  13.  1  Thes. 
ii.  14-  2  Thes.  i.  -t.  1  Tim.  i.ii.  5. 15.  While  the  Apostle  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  corrected  text  as  deviating  from  iiis  uuit'orm  phraseo- 
logy, the  simple  term  ExxXro-iav,  which  is  used  in  at  least  twenty-two 
places  by  St.  Luke,  and  in  double  that  uuiuber  bj'  St.  Paul,  would 
have  answered  the  same  end  as  the  unusual  phrase  iy.-/.MG-'iu>  r5 
KfpiS;  since  the  Apostle  m-ight  have  said,  and  his  historian  liave 

WVitten,   tw   iKKXriyiurf    hr   o  K.^■plo?    '!7ifi:7r'ji-/)JCC~Q    Oioc,  tS   aifAO.'to;   aire, 

M.  Griesbach,  however,  puts  a  cl«inge  upon  us,  and  \'ery  gravely 
declares,  that  the  transcriber  of  the  Received  Tt^xt  altered  Kl^u* 
to  ©.=«,  to  accommodate  the  phrase  to  St.  Paul's  stde.  Thus  to 
save  the  consistency  of  the  scribe,  a  double  inconsistency  is  sub- 
stantiated against  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelist ! 

f  Pcai's.  Expos,  of  the  Creed,  vol,  ii.  p.  138,  ed.  Oxf.  1797. 
"  loiov  aXu^ci  is  opposed  to  aT^»  a.AAoTfioi'.  And  therefore  it  is  ob- 
servable the  author  of  the  llacovian  Catechism,  in  his  answer  to 
this  place  of  Scripture,  dotb  never  nrake  the  least  mention  of 
i'^tov  or  proprium, — whereas  tbc  strength  of  our  argument  lies  in 
these  words,  cia  ra  'l^m  «Iw,aTo;,  or,  as  the  Alexandrine  MS.  and 
one  mentioned  by  13eza,  ^^a  t5  ul'i-iccro:  t5  i'ais."  The  latter  phrase 
is,  indeed,  the  more  empliatical,  and,  as  we  should  express  it, 
means  "  by  blood,  his  very  blood.'' 

i  Vid-  INIar.  iv.  25.  ix.  4-0,  41.  Mat.  x.  27.  Conf.  x.  14.  32,  33. 
Ii\  the  notes  of  the  Improved  Version,  however,  Mar.  iv.  25.  Luke 
yiii.  18.  Rom.  viii.  32.  are  cited  as  parallel  inbtances  to  S?,  used  for 
*'  he  who,"  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  In  the  former  instances  3?  no  other- 
wise signities  "  he  who"  than  as  this  phrase  may  be  used  in  J-'ng- 
lish  fiVC  *'  whosoever,"  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
which  reduces  1  Tim.  iii.  ]  6.  to  nonsense.  In  the  latter,  is  is  the 
subjunctive  article,  and,  as  such,  tied  by  the  particle  y.  to  its  an- 
tecedent ©to?,  as  is  directly  apparent  on  viewing  the  text  indepen- 
dent of  its  artificial  division  into  verses,  il  «  ©£o?  iiti^  hy^'y,  t»c  xct^' 
r.tAkiv ;  i?  ys  tS  i'?»3  vit;  ov>i  i^nffxra, — We  take  no  account  of  the  case 

in 
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nonymoiis  with  Tzhosoever,  we  have  only  to  put  this  term  into 
the  letter  of  the  text,  in  order  to  discover  that  it  reduces  the 
reading  of  the  corrected  text  to  palpable  nonsense.  3.  In  1  J  oh. 
V.  7,  three  mascuhne  adjectives,  t/jeTs-  ol  (xapTvpUvrss,  are  forced 
into  union  with  three  neuter  substantives,  to  yrvsvixa  nai  to  v^uj^ 
Ticil  TO  aljua ;  a  grosser  solecism  than  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
writer  sacred  or' profane*.  And  low  as  the  opinion  may  be. 
which  the  admirers  of  the  corrected  text  may  hold  of  the  purity 
of  the  style  of  St.  John,  it  is  a  grosser  solecism  than  they  can 
fasten  on  the  holy  Evangelist,  who,  in  his  context,  has  made  one 
of  these  adjectives  reguiarly  agree  with  its  correspondent  sub- 
stantive in  the  neuter:  xal  TO  TTvevf^x  gs-i  to  f^oiflupav, 
on  TO  ^vavfj-a.  sfiv  r,  aKri^eio..  "Oti  rpzis  eiirtv  oj  (/.apTvpivris.  x. 
T.  i.  There  seems  to  be  consequently  as  little  reason  for  tole- 
rating this  text  as  either  of  the  preceding. 

It  must  be  evidence  of  no  common  weight  and  authority 
■which  can  warrant  us  in  admitting  any  one  of  these  readings  into 
the  text  of  Scripture.  That  which  is  quoted  in  their  support  is, 
however,  of  a  very  different  character,  and  may  be  thus  summed 
up  in  a  short  compass. 

Of  manuscripts,  ten  only  are  cited  in  favour  of  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
half  that  number  in  favour  of  1  Tim.  iii.  l6.  All  that  are  ex- 
tant and  known,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  cited  in  favour 
of  1  Joh.  V.  7  t- 

Of 


in  which  an  adjective  or  participle,  v.-ith  upr,g  or  xpvjfca  understood, 
is  made  the  antecedent  to  S?  or  o,  vid.  Rom.  iv.  6,  7,  S,  as  having 
no  connexion  with  t!ie  instance  of  U  taken  to  govern  a  verb,  for  o 
taken  to  govern  a  participle,  as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

*  This  objection  vi'as  first  started  by  the  learned  Abp.  Engenius, 
who  has  translated  "  the  Georgics"  into  Greek;  and  is  stated  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  M.  Mattiiaei;  an  extract  from  which  is 
inserted  by  that  critic  in  his  Greek  Testament.  Vid.  torn.  xi.  p.  ix. 
*'  ha ud  plane  consisteret,  nisi  cum  violentia  quadum  dictionis,  el  per 
solcecismum  patentissimum.  Cum  otcnim  to  'ntiVf^a,  x.ul  to  vSu)^  y.x)  to 
oXj/.a.  nomina  neutrius  generis  sunt,  qua  ratione  concordabit  cum  iis 
quod  immediate  praecedit;  Tpsr?  i\ai>  ol  f/.:xfrvfS»rti,  et  quod  illico  se- 
quitur,  y.a.1  aToi  ol  rpsT^  x.  r.  ^. — Sed  nonne  quaeso  dictio  naturalis  hie 

et  propria  potius  esset;   Tpia  iJo-j  to-  ixafTV^ina,  Iv  t>)  yr„  to  Wiuua,,  to 

v^u^,  K»i  TO  otlj^x-  xul  rcc  Tf'nx,  iii  TO  iv  dcm ;  At  illud  tamen  est  scrip- 
turn  non  hoc." 

f  Vid.  Griesb.  not.  in  Act.  xx.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  Joh.  v,  7. 
The  Alexandrine  MS.  is  indeed  quoted  by  M.  Griesbach  as  read- 
ing 1  Tim.  iii.  16.  with  the  corrected  text;  and  the  Vatican  is 
mentioned  as  delivering  a  dubious  teetiniony  to  Rom.  xx.  28.  That 

the 
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Oi'  tlie  Chrislian  Fatlurs  who  have  been  quoted  in  suj/port 
of  ihe  reading  of  the  corrected  text,  the  Iblhnviug  is  a  brief 
•stalemenl.      1.  Ou  Acts  x\.  28,  S.  Igualiu?,  S.  irtiiifcus,  Eiise- 

bius. 


the  true  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was  ©to;  instead  of  b\,  we 
may  appeal  not  merely  to  the  direct  testimony  of  those  who  first 
examined  the  manuscript,  but  to  the  indirect  testimony  even  of 
MM.  Wetsteiu  and  Ciriesbach,  who  have  ou  this  subjectt  given  that 
unwilling  evidence,  which  at  once  supports  our  opinion  and  sub- 
verts their  deductions.  Independent  of  the  testimony  of  Junius, 
■who  first  examined  the  MS.  and  of  Mr.  Huish,  who  collated  it  for 
the  London  Polyglot;  of  Bps.  Walton  and  Fell,  of  Drs.  Mill  and 
Grabe,  who  liave  published  its  various  readings :  Dr.  Berriman, 
who  took  two  friends,  Messrs.  Ridley  and  (iibson,  to  examine  the 
IMS. in  the  sun, with  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  and  whose  opinion  was 
conHrnied  b}'  two  indifferent  persons  standing  by,  Messrs.  Hewit  and 
Pilkington,  delivers  on  this  subject  the  following  statement,  Crit.  Dis- 
sert, on  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  p.  156.  "  And  therefore,  if  at  any  time  here- 
after, the  old  line  should  become  in'discernible,  there  never  w  ill  be 
just  cause  to  doubt,  but  that  the  genuine  and  original  reading  of  this 

MS.  was  0S,  i.  e.  0EOI.''  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he 
openly  charges  M.Wetstein,  who  was  his  correspondent,  with  having 
admitted  to  a  common  friend,  that  he  saw  the  tranverse  line  of  the 
0.  Id.  ib.  p.  15.J.  To  this  charge  31.  Wetstein  thought  prudent, 
or  proper,  to  reply  by  expUnning  away  his  concession  of  the  point, 
and  stating  tluit  in  admitting  the  fact  he  was  deceived  by  the  trans- 
verse line  of  an  \l  on  the  opposite  page,  which  appeared  through 
the  vellum.  This  prevarication  requires  no  refutation  but  what 
the  MS.  itself,  on  the  most  careless  inspection,  will  furnish;  the 
transverse  lines  ax^e  so  fine  as  to  be  frequently  not  discernible  on  the 
right  side  of  the  vellum  ;  and  the  E  on  the  opposite  p;tge,  to  which 
M.  Wetstein  appeals,  as  lying  out  of  the  line  of  the  0,  could  ncvL-r 
have  produced  the  appearance  which  he  asserted.  We  nmst  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  M.  Woide,  Pracf.  Cod.  Alex. 
§  vii.  p.  xxxi.  "  Nolens  igitur  Wetstenius  veritatum  hujus  lineolai 
diametralis  a  Millio  asserta;  confiruhit,  nee  facile  e  coufessione 
eorum  qua;  viderat,  poterit  elabi.  Qua;  cum  impossibilis  sit,  cre- 
dendum  erit  testimonio  eorum,  quorum  auctoritatcm  sequi  unice 
nanc  licet,  Junii,  Felii,  Walioui,  Grabii,  ^lillii,  Berruuani,  et  alio- 
rum."  With  a  due  contempt  for  our  English  eyes  and  under- 
standings, a  jjerspicacious  German  doctor  undertakes  the  defence 
of  O'Z,  as  the  genuine  reading,  which  he  opens  with  the  following 
cUrious  concession;  Griesb.  Symbol.  Crit.  toiu.  1.  p.  ix.  "  Dis- 
putatuuj  etiam  fait,  utrum  Alex.  Cod.  h.  I  0;o,-  leg;it  on  o.;;  id 
(quod  cum  li'n-iun  iiunc  versareuuis)  admodum  dolu.imuR,  manibus 
hominum  inepte  curiosorum  ea  folii  pars  qu:e  dictum.  co.utro\er>uui 
coutinet,  adeo  dctrita  cst^  nt  iicmo  mqrtallum  hodic  ccrti  yiddr^iiafij 

discerucrc 
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bias,  Didymns,  S,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophylact ;  S.  Jerome, 
Lucifer,  and  Augustine ;  Theodorus  Studites,  Maxinius,  Anto- 
jtiius,  Tbas.Sedulius,  and  Alcimus;  the  i\posto!ical  Constitutions, 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  second  Council  of  Carthage;  a  catena 
quoting  Ammonius,  and  a  manuscript  containing  the  Epistles  of 
S.  Athanasius  ^*.  2.  On  ]  Tim.  iii.  1 6,  Cyril  Alexandrinus,  S. 
Jerome,  Theodorns  Mopsuestenus,  Epiphanius,  Gelasius  Cyzi- 
cenus,  and,  on  his  authority,  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  f .  3.  On 
]  Joh.  V.  7.  it  has  heen  deemed  sufhcient  to  state,  that  the  fathers 
are  silent  respecting  it  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy  ;  while  some 
of  them  quote  the  subjoined  ver.se,  and  strain  that  doctrine  from 
it  by  an  allegorical  interpretation,  which  is  plainly  asserted  in 
the  contested  passage  +. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  vindication  which  is  offered  in 
favour  of  those  verses,  as  they  are  inserted  in  the   corrected 


tiir,ceniere  fosxity  Etib.  p.  xiii.  "  Respondco  evanescere  tenuissima 
linea,  prsescitiin  in  codice  turn  vctusto  eodemque  rescripto,  oninino 
potuit  ut  siniiUs  lineola  in  voce  proxime  sequente  E<S)ANEF^OH 
(EQ)ANEPr20H)  aliisqjie  in  locis  non  paucis  evanuit.'''  lie  still, 
however,  supports  his  opinion,  and  with  sufficient  confidence,  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  MSS.  marked  C.  17,  and  of  the  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  later  Syriac  versions ;  corroborated  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  Cyril  Alexandrinus,  and  by  the  silence 
of  the  Alexandrine  fathers  on  the  subject  of  this  text.  This, 
however,  with  the  sophist's  leave,  is  not  to  tell  us  what  the  MS. 
reads,  nor  even  what  it  ought  to  read,  but  simply  what  he  thinks 
it  should  have  read.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  answer 
to  this  silly  and  groundless  confidence,  that  these  examples  are 
wholly  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  dispute ;  as  the  Alexan- 
drine is  a  MS.  stii  generis,  as  having  a  mixed  text,  the  Gospels  fol- 
lowing a  different  recension  from  tlie  Epistles.  It  may  be,  bowever, 
observed,  tliat  the  MS.  C.  is  a  codex  7-escriptus,  and  almost  oblite- 
rated with  age,  and  that  its  reading  is  disputed  by  Less  and  Woide; 
that  the  oriental  versions  were  made  from  a  text  which  read,  with 
the  Cambridge  MS.  f/^vqTr.piov  3  i-paHpcj^  in  good  Greek,  instead  of 
o?  i(pa.v'.pi;%  h  aapy.]  io.>ia.iu/^rj,  ;:.  t.  s.  in  bad;  and  that  v,'hatever  use 
may  bo  made  of  the  silent  evidence  of  other  Alexandrine  Fathers, 
Cyril  apparently,  and  what  is  more  to  our  pui'pose,  Athanasius  pal- 
pably, read  0£o?  l<pa.n(a^n.  Vid.  Berrim  ubi  su.pr.  p.  197,  198. 
'201,  211.  The  Vatican  MS.  is  unfortunately  imperfect  in  I  Tim. 
iii.  16.  with  respect  to  its  reading  in  Act.  xx.  28,  we  have  stated 
pur  opinion  hereafter,  p.  416.  n.  «[. 

*   Vid.  I')engel.  et  Griesb.  not.  in  loc. 

J  Vid.  Griesb.  not.  in  loc, 

t  Vid.  Porson  Let.  to  Travis,  p.  373. 

text. 
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text.     And  yet,  however  formidable  it  may  appear_,  it  seems 
<'xj)osed  to  no  less  fonnidab'e  objections. 

In  reply  to  the  testimony  of  manuscripts  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  seems  snfhcicnt  to  state^  that  llity  are  collectively  de- 
scended from  the  edition  of  Eusebius,  and  are  consequently 
<lisqualified  from  appearing  in  evidence^,  on  account  of  his  pe- 
culiar opinions.  With  respect  to  the  i"e\v  manuscripts  which 
support  the  reading  of  i\cls  xx.  CS,  1  'J'im.  iii.  KJ,  tliey  parti- 
cularly approximate  to  his  edition,  as  containing  the  Alexandrine 
text  *,  and  are  consequently  on  that  account  entitled  to  the  lesser 
degree  of  credit. 

And  this  consideration  seems  to  leave  very  little  weight  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  who  are  adduced  in  evidence  on  this 
subject.  With  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  of  no  account,  they 
succeeded  the  age  of  Eusebius;  in  reterring  cursorily  to  those 
verses,  tliey  may  be  conceived  to  have  quoted  from  liis  edition, 
as  contairiing  the  received  text  of  tiie  age  in  which  they  flou- 
rished. We  here  except,  as  preceding  his  time,  S.  Ignatius,  S. 
Irenicns,  and  the  compilers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
who  have  been  quoted  in  support  of  Act.  xx.  28.  but  their  testi- 
mony is  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  respect,  as  deiived  to  ii.s 
through  the  most  subplcions  channels.  I'lie  tirst  and  last  of  these 
witnesses  are  quoted  iVom  editions  which  have  been  notoriously 
coirupted-f-,  as  it  is  conceived,  by  the  Arians;  and  we  conse- 
quently find,  that  the  genuine  works  of  Iguiitius,  read  with  the 
received  text  instead  of  the  corrected  :  and  with  regard  to  St. 
Ireuieus's  evidence,  it  is  quoted  merely  from  a  translation  which 
has  been  made  by  some  barbarous  writer,  who  has  followed  the 
Latin  version  in   rendering  the  scriptural  quotations  of  his  ori- 

We 


*  Vid.  Griesb.  not.  in  loc. 

f  Usser.  Dissert,  de  Ignat.  Epist.  cap.  vi,  ap.  Patr.  Apostol.  p. 
211.  Ed.  Cleric.  Jlot.  1721-.  "Quantum  igitur  ex  hisce  possum  col- 
h'gere,  sexto  post  Christum  secido  prociut  amplior  liu'C  qiuc  in  nostris 
codicilms  IiodieJeHur^  Ignatianarum  Ejmtolarum  Si/lloge :  et  quidem 
(nisi  me  fallo)  ex  eadem  ofHcina,  unde  Ajjostolorum  qui  dicuniur 
Caiiones,  novoruni  capitulorum  xxxv.  adjectione  habemus  auctos, 
et  Constitutiunes  ita  immuiatas,  ut  prisiinani  qunm  old  inner  ant  spe- 
cinn,  rion  (ut  Epistoht  nostra:)  amiserint  modo,  sed plane perdidtrintf 
Conf.  Pears.  Vind.  Ignat.  Proosm.  cap.  vi.  p.  273.  Bevereg.  Cod. 
Can.  Ecci.  Prim.  Illustrat.  P.  I.  cap.  iii.  §.  1.  p.  VI,  c.ip.  xvii.  ^.  4. 
p.  73. 

1  Mill.  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  n.  3GS.     ''  Sed  mm  Groeca  (S. 
Irenoei)  uiaxiuaa  ex  parte  interciderint,  turn  et   iu  his  quae  super- 

sunt, 
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We  might  give  up  tlte  remaining  authorities  without  any  de- 
triment to  our  cause.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Eusebius, 
a  word  need  >iot  be  advanced  to  invalidate  its  credit ;  and  as  to 
that  of  St.  Athauasius^  St.  Clirysostonie,  Theoph}lact,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  it  is  most  unfairly  wrested  in  support  of  the 
corrected  texts,  as  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  received  text, 
where  it  is  fully  and  explicitly  delivered  *.  With  respect  to  Di- 
dyniuSj  Jerome,  Lucifer,  Augustine,  and  Sedulius,  it  was  as  na- 
tural that  they  should  quote  the  received  text  of  their  times -f,  as 
that  we  should  follow  our  authorised  version  in  preference  to  the 
original  Greek  of  Erasmus,  or  any  of  the  translations  of  the 
early  reformers.  A  few  words  would  serve  in  reply  to  the 
authority  of  the  Councils  cited  on  this  subject;  tluU of  Nice  has 
been  however  most  falsely  and  imperfectly  reported  ±,  and  that 
of  Carthage,  as  reported  in  Greek,  supports  the  received  text, 
while  in  Latin  it  supj^orts  the  coirected^.  if,  afier  these  ob- 
servations, the  testinioiiv  of  the  reniainin"  vTrilers  cited  on  this 
subject  be  alhvged,  throwing  Amnionius  and  Macarius  into  the, 
same  scale,  as  entitled  to  equal  respect,  frouj  the  questionable 
shape   in  which  they  approach  us  |[,  we  think    the  advocates  of 

the 


sunt,  Kpiphanius  aliique  quibus  ea  debemus,  baud  semper  eitarint 
ioca  N.  T.  ad  textum  Ireua-anuixi,  sed  nonnunquam  ad  codices  sues 
poGtertores,  seu  etiam  ex  mcnioria.  Jn  Latinis  mitem,  Intcrpreti  id 
vmnvicura'  erat,  lit  Scripturcr  testinionin,  quce  in  hoc  opereoccurrenty 
expmimrentnr  verbis  I>iteyprctaiio>m,  cjuce  Ccllis  siiis,  totique  Occi- 
deutifjam  in  usu  erat,  Jtalicce,  sive  udgaicB.'"  Conf.  Sabatier.  PraetV 
iii  Bihl.  Ital.  Tom.  J.  p.  xl.  .  . 

*  VkI.  infr  p.  4'17.  n.  *. 

f   This  appears  from  llie  following  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine, - 
De  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xiv.   'J'om.  III.   p.  tJ7.  f.     "  Nam 
Codicibus  cmendandis  primitus  debet  invigiiare  solertia  eorum,  qui 
Scripturas  DJviiuis  no.'^se  desiderant,  ut  etnen'datis  non  emendati  ce- 
dant,  ex  uno  dumtaxat  interpretationis  genere  venicntes," 

X   Vid.  Lab.  et  Cossart.  Concil.  Tom.  II.  col.  lOo.  d.     Berrim. 
Dissert,  ut  supr.  p.  173,  »i'C. 

§  Yid.  (iriesb.  not.  in  Act.  xx.  2S. 

II  Ammonius  is  quoted  from  a  catena,  in  a  MS.  preserved  at 
New  CoL  Oxf.  vid.  Bengel.  et  Mill.  not.  in  Act.  xx.  '28.  Macarius, 
iVom  (ielasius  Cyzicenius,  on  whom  see  n.  \.  and  Berrim.  ut;  supr. 
p.  178.  180.  On  the  dependance  which  may  be  placed  on  these 
quotations  at  second  hand,  see  S.  Epiplianius  and  S.  Irenaeus,  ut 
supr.  p.  409.  n.  \..  The  foIlpHing  example,  taken  froni  the  reading  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  IG,  as  preserved  in  the  genuine  and  interpolated  Epistles, 
and  in  the  antient  version  of  St.  Ignatius,  will  demonstrate  the  in- 
stability of  their  ground  who  build,  in   verbal   quotations,  either 

upou 
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the  corrected  text,  who  must  receive  this  testimony  subject  to 
the  miNliikes  of  the  original  authors,  wvA  tlie  errors  of  subsequent 
transcribers,  fully  entiUed  to  the  beneiit  of  their  authority.  We 
have  thus  only  to  depl<in'  the  peculiar  state  of  those  who  are  re- 
duced to  the  desperate  slate  of  sustaining  a  caQse  which  rests  oil 
so  unsolid  a  foundation. 

In  reply  t!»  tlie  argument  \ihich  is  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
corrected  reading"  of  I  John  v.  7,  from  the  silence  of  the  fathers, 
who  have  neglected  to  appeal  to  this  text  in  the  'IVinitarian  con- 
troversy, it  seems  sufticient  for  our  purj)Ose  to  observe — that  no 
such  controversy  existed.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Cliurch,  the 
subjects  debated  by  the  Catholics  and  lieretics  turned  upon  the 
divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ;  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  there  was  no  room  for  maintaining  a  contest.  Not  only 
the  heretics,  but  the  sects  from  which  they  sprang,  would  to  a 
man  have  subscribed  to  the  letter  of  this  text;  as  they  admitted 
the  existence  of  "  three"  powers,  or  principles,  in  the  "  one" 
Divinity.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  two  great  sects  into' 
which  they  may  be  divided  *,  coiibisling  of  Ebionites  and  Ba- 
bjlidians;  lor  such  was   the  doctrine  of  the  Jews  i'    and   Mu- 


upon   original  or  secondary  authority.     S.  Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  i. 

Ed.   Gcnuin.    a,va.^uTrv^y,acci\i%    VJ   OCiflUlt    &6ii,   to  ffvfyivu'.oi    s^yov   Ti- 

*  p/         /in      __  .-st 

7\iiuii  carri^la-ccTs:  Ed.  Interpol.  um^u!7rv^yia-x-j}ig  SU  CCl^UJt  X^iCTTii, 
ro  a'jfysHi'.oy,  k.  t.  i.  Vers.  Antiq.  reaccendentes  in  sanguine  Ckriafi 
Dei,  cognatuni  opus  integre  perfecistis.  In  Act.  xx.  28.  St. 
Athanasius  is  quoted  as  reading  ©sS,  Xei^S,  et  Kv^'n/.  Vid.  Bengel. 
not.  inloc.  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Fulgentius  read  Xoiri;  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  known  manuscripts;  and  Theophylact  agrees  with  many 
in  reading  Kv^ls  nal  ©st.  Griesb.  ibid.  lu  1  Tim.  iii.  l(j,  S. 
Hilary,  S.Augustine,  S.  Hilary  the  Deacon,  Pelagius,  Julian  Pelag." 
Fulgentius,  Ida<"ius,  Leo  Magn.  VictOrinus,  Cassianus,  Gregoi'ius 
Magn.  Vigilius  Taps.  Bede,  JMartin  I.  are  quoted  as  haying  road,, 
in  opposition  to-  every  known  IMS.  but  the  Cambridge,  o,  for  S,-  or 
©£o;;  Vid.  Sabatier.  et  Uriesb.  not.  in  loc.  And  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  opposition  to  all  known  manuscripts,  thus  refers  to  this 

verse,  //.va-Ttifiov  /heS'  ^/xw»  el^ov  ot  ayyE^oi  TOV  X^KTTOV.       Vid.  Griesb. 

not.  in  loc. 

*  Pears.  Vind.  Ignat.  P.  II.  cap.  v.  p.  '^59. 

f  Allix  Judgm.  of  Jew.  Church  ag.  Uuitar.  ch.  i.  p.  6.  "  I 
-;]iall  prove  clearly  that  the  Jems  before  Christ's  time,  according  to 
the  received  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  derived  from  their 
fathers,  had  a  notion  of  a  plurality  of  j)ersoas  in  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Essence;  and  that  this  plurality  ivas  a  Trinitj."  Comp. 
chap.  X.  p.  138,  M7,  148,  154',  &c. 

gians. 
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gians*,  from  whom  those  sects  respectively  descended:  andsucvi, 
const  qi!€ntl3',  is  the  doctrine  which  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cerin- 
thusf,  FbionJ.  Basilides^,  Satursiinus  j],  Carpocras  ^J,  Valen- 
tinus**,  Marcus -f-f-^jMarcion  I :{:,  and  their  followers.  To  these 
Sects  the  Enciatites  and  ?uontanists  succeeded  ;  but  tlieir  notions, 
with  respect  to  the  point  in  dispute,  were  ptrfectly  orthodox  5;§, 
The  Arian  opinions  ne:<t  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church; 
l)ut  the  contests  maintained  wilh  them,  as  not  extended  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Person  |j||,  did  not  assume  the 
iorni  of  a  Trinitarian  cinlroversy  ;  ihe  whole  of  the  matter  in 
debate  the  Catholics  conceived  capable  of  being  decided  by  a 
few  texts;  some  of  which  were  supported  by  the  high  authoiity 
of  our  Lord,  and  on  such  they  rested  die  whole  weight  of  the 
contest  9]^.  We  take  little  account  of  Thtodotus  and  Paul  of 
SamosaL' ;  as  they  entertained  lower  notions  of  the  person  of 
Christ  t!ian   those  of   the  Arians,  the  controversy   maiutaiiied 


*  Pletho.  Schol.    in    Orac.  Mag.  sub  fin.  O-/;©-;  SI  7r=pt  Ztparpa 

^I^4<To^pp^^o?,  i?  ''■f'X'''  ''"'^  °''°'  °'''^<"'  "*»  ''■'''  f*'"  'J'/'WT^  avluiti  f/.o'ica.  ' V cofjt-uln* 
iffi-ruri-,'  Tfc'3'i*  c\  ilvxi  TOD  tJiro  rif  Mymt  riKispu  x^^if/Afot'  rn  ^'  icrvaTtj 
AfijjMiiy,ii'  Mi^^YiV  OS  Tn  fxi-i)'  Kiiu  rnrov  d  a,v  sit-ii  tin  &=i.'l.-pov  Nav  x.a7-Mui9 
»(.v  VTio  ruit  AoyiWK-  y..  r.  e.  Couf.  Phiio.  Jud.  de  iSacrif.  Ab.  et 
C.ain,  ap.  Allix,  ut  supr.  p.  HT. 

t  S.  Ircn.adv.  Ha:r,  Lib.  I.  cap.  xi.  §.  1.  p.  188.  cap.  >:xvi.  §.  L 
p.  105.    S.  Epiplian.  adv.  Haer.  n.  xxviu.p.  110.  d. 

X  S.  Epiphan.  ib.  n,  xxx.  p.  1-27.  a.  b.  conf.  p.  125.  d, 

§  S.  Irosn.  adv.  Har.  Lib.  L  cap,  xxiv.  j.  4'.  p.  101. 

II  Id.  Ibid.  §.  1,  2.  p.  100. 

^  Id.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxxii.  §.  5.  p.  166, 

**  S.  E]-siphan.  ib,  n.  xxxi.  p,  191.  a,  b.  conf.  p,  1G3.  d.  Euseb, 
jHist.  Eccl.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xi.  p.  156.  1.  15. 

■ff  S.  Iren.  ib   Lib.  I.  cap.  xxi.  p.  35. 

-l±   S.  Epiph.  ib.  n.  xlii.  p.  S04.  a. 

§§   Id.  ib.  n.  .vLviii.  p.  1()2.  d, 

!||1   Socrat.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  III.  cap.  vii.  p.  179.  I.  8.     aA?.i  ron 

\      ■\   '     ..,         ^  '  '5  \       \  /  r-    \  >    >     /  \   .  / 

jf/E>   :!   fV    NiKSCiO.   E<!TtyiVOy.iVri  C7VV'jd0<,    TTEfJl    Tr,<J    TiJTS    |_T0    TtBpl    ttCrKX^  XOit   V7rO~CC-^ 

ciojc~]^  f.ri~.-/)j-iv  iidi  ho'y(jv  v,^\(i(jt.v,  Ittej  ci  ^not.-  axj-vu  TUJ?  TTsgl  rals  lc(0-yc7\i'i,'i> 

cTanw:.  ra-Ss  Lnni^i-.aylo.  S.  IlJerou,  Pamach.  et  Ocean.  Ed.  LXV,; 
CEij'.  i.  Tom.  I.  p.  229.  Guidam  consitantius,  Quomodo,  inquit, 
<lamnsbin)us  quos  Si/nofhcs  Nicena  non  teiigil''^ — Et  idcirco  Spiriius 
Hancti  negaiula  majestas  est,  quia  in  ilia  sijnodo  super  substantia  ejus 
silevtiimi  Jvit.  De,  Ario  tunc"  non  do  Origene  quacstio  fuit;  da 
Filio,  non  de  Rpnitu  Savcto.  •'Vid.  Socrat.  ib.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  p.  9. 
1.  i  —  5.  Conf.  Ibtodorit.  Hi?t.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv,  p.  12.  1.  1, 
seq.  Lab.  et  Cofisarr.  C'oncjl.  Tom.  II.  col.  103.  e. 
«I«|   Thcodorit.  ibid.  conf.  p.  IG,  I.  IG.— p.  lo.  1,26, 


against 
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ai^uiiist  them  \vus  supported  on  groimds  slill  more  remote  from 
tlie  liij^li  and  mystic  ducliiiies  oF  Cliristiaiiity. 

Tiie  contests  muiiitaiiied  with  the  followers  of  Photinus  and 
^Marceilivs  of  Anc)ra  seem  to  l>e  nu)st  within  the  raiiiie  of  the 
<li->pntfrd  tc.\t,  and  to  have  assiuned  most  the  appearance  of  a 
I'liuitarian  controversy.  But  a  very  aligiit  acquaintance  \vill;» 
the  subject  of  this  coiitroversy  will  clearly  evince  that  this  text 
was  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  of  tlu.-se  who  were  en- 
gag-ed  in  sustaining  it.  Eusebius  aiid  Marccllus  of  Ancyra,  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on,  uere  professedly  agreeil  on  the  e\i.st- 
eiice  of  three  sidjsistences  in  the  Divine  Nature  * ;  one  of 
M  hicli  thev  likewise  believed  to  be  the  WUrd,  or  Logos  -f-,  and  as- 
serted to  be  one  with  God  i  :  it  is  consequently  inconceivable 
that  the  text  should  be  quoted  to  settle  any  point  which  was  con- 
tested between  them.  'I'he  whole  stress  of  the  controversy  rested 
tm  the  lorce  of  the  term  Son  §,  as  oppose(i  to  the  term  "  IVordy^ 
or  Logos  |[. ;  for  the  latter  being  equivocal,  afforded  the  li-iretics 
un  ap|)ortUiiity  of  explaining  away  its  force,  so  as  to  confounci 
the  persoiKs,  after  the  error  of  Sabellius  *[ ;  while  tlie  former,  a» 
implying  its  correlative  Lather,  efilectually  refuted  this  error,  by 
establishing  a  pcrsoiiat  diversity  bttwetM.  the  subsistences;  siuco- 
il  involved  an  absurdity  to  consider  the  Lather  the  same  as  thii 
Son,  or  represent  l:im  as  begetting  himself**.  As  the  text  be- 
fore us  uses  the  term  "  Word"  instead  of  Son  fi',  it  must  be  di- 
yectly  apparent  that  it  \va.s-  wholly  unquahiied  to  settle  the  ^>oiiit: 


*  Euseb.  tte  Eccl.  TheoJ.  Lib.  ILL  cap.  vi.  p.  175-  b. 

7  Euseb.  coiitr.  Marcel.  Lib.  L  cap.  i.  p.  4'.  c.  Lib.  IL  cap.  n. 
p.  ;36.  c.  d-c. 

\  Eusab.  ibid.  cap.  iv.  p.  54.  a.  Id.  de  Eccl.  nieolog.  Lib.  T.- 
cap.  nvii.  p.  79.  c.  d,  conf.  Lib>  II.  cap.  iv.  p.  107.  a.  cap.  xi.  p. 
119  a. 

$'  Vid.  Euseb.  contr.  Marcel.  Lib.  Leap.  i.  p.  4.  d.  Lib.  XL 
cap.  ii.  p.  36.  c.  On  Photinus's  opinion,  vid.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hser, 
n.  L-xxi.  p-.  830.  c.  831.  d.  Sec. 

II  Vid.  Euxieb.  uL  supr.     Id.  de  Eccl.  Theoi.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xvi. 

p.  78.  b.      "O  ^\  TOU   TtCV  slrtiTv  '7:xpa\Tv<Ta.^ivoiy  avu  y.siTw  TOV  AoyCV 

ix.i'nejf    ffy(yiL>.u.ri^erx%,  rv    xccr    KtTS    ^»a/3oAr   rnv    t'??    y.ecy.ooo^'txi;  vvivoixr 
iX)t^isE»v  olouinot;, 

5f  Euseb.  de  Eccl.  Theolcg.  Lib.  II.  cap.  ix.  p.  115.  d.  116.  a* 
cap.  xiii.  p.  120.  b. 

**  Euseb.  ibid.  cap.  xii.  p.  119.  cT. 

ft  Barret.  Collat.  Cod.Montfort.  p.  28. Cod,  Rescript.  Dublin, 
eubuex.    Porson,  Let.  XU.  p.  £77- 

at 
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at  issue :  it  can  be  therefore  no  matter  of  surprize  that  no  appeal 
is  made  to  it  in  the  whole  of  the  controversy.  Eusebius  and 
Marcellus  had,  however,  other  reasons  for  declining  to  cite  its 
authotity.  As  the  ardor  of  controversy  drove  them  into  ex- 
tremes, the  one  leaning  towards  the  error  of  Arius,  and  the 
other  towards  that  of  Sabellius*^  the  text  in  dispute,  as  con- 
taining the  orthodox  doctrine,  must  have  been  as  unsuitable  to 
the  purpose  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  :  the  term  tv  making  as 
much  against  luisebius,  who  divided  the  substance,  as  the  term 
Tg&Tir  against  JSlarcellus,  who  confounded  the  persons.  From 
tliis  circumstance  we  are  consequently  enabled  to  account  for 
more  than  their  silence :  for  thus  we  clearly  discover  the  cause 
which  induced  the  one  to  expunge  this  text  from  his  edition^  and 
the  other  to  acquiesce  in  its  suppression. 

And  these  considerations  directly  lead  us  into  the  secret  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse;  from  winch,  it 
is  objected,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  elicited  by  a 
forced  interpretation,  while  the  seventh  verse,  in  which  it  is 
plainly  asserted,  is  strangely  ncu,kcted -j-.  Such  apparent  dis- 
rtgard  f)f  the  text  of  the  three  licavcnly  witnesses  is  doubtless  to 
be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  its  having  been,  at  the  time, 
partially  withdrawn  from  the  sacred  canon  "J;:  but  a  sufficient 
cause  appears  to  lie  in  this  circumstauce,  tliat  the  text  of  the 
earthly  witnesses  was  really  better  adapted  than  the  preceding  to 
decide  the  question,  as  it  was  mooted.  The  terms  "  Word  and 
Spirit,"  as  considered  equivocal,  were  inadequate  to  determine- 
the  matter  at  issue  §  ;  l>ut  the  terms  "  water  and  blood,"  as 
designating  the  person  of  Christ,  directly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  controvcrs}'.  It  can  be,  thtrefore,  little  wondeiful,  to  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  predilection  which  the  antients  pos- 
sessed for  such  interpretations,  that  those  who  maintained  the 
subsistence  of  three  persons,  in  opposition  to  the  existence  of 
three  powers,  or  principles,  in  the  Divine  Nature,  should  have 
insisted  on  the  eighth  verse  instead  of  the  seventh,  in  proving 
that  Cliriat  was  not  merely  the  word  of  God,  but  one  of  those 
persons. 

From  a  view  of  the  controversy,  which  is  termed  the  Trini- 
tarian, we  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  manner  this 
text  could  be  introduced,  to  decide  any  point  urider  discussion; 
and  those  who  press  us  with  this  argument,  and  oppose  to  the 
stubborn  silence  of  the  antient  fathers  the  constant  appeals  of 


*  Vid.  supr.  p.  191.  n.  $.  ([.  f   Person,  Let.  XI.  p.  311. 

^  Vid.  supr.  p.  4-10.  n.  f.  J  Vid,  supr.  p,  414.  n.  [j.  :{;. 

th« 
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the  modern  tlieologians  rcsp(;ctin'^-  this  text  *,  reason  from  a 
view  ot  the  subject  uhicli  lias  aiiseu  ^iiice  the  times  of  the- 
former.  The  firs-t  discussion,  rohitivc  to  the  tliiid  person  of  the 
Trinity,  did  not  take  phicc  until  the  conned  of  Alexandria,  held 
under  St.  Alhanasiusf ;  but  the  .«;ubjeet  Avas  llien  prudently  dis- 
patched, without  descendnig  into  minute  or  curious  investiga- 
tion %,  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  valuable  woi  k  on  ihe  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  from  the  pen  of  St.  Hilary;  but  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  he  makes  no  use  of  the  text  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
iiessts.  In  his  subject  he  had  to  avoid  the  dangerous  extremes 
of  the  Sabtllians  and  Arians;  he  consequently  rejects  all  meta- 
physical subtleties,  and  professedly  expounds  the  doctrine  by  the 
plainest  texts  of  Scripture  5(.  He  was,  however,  instructed  iit 
Greek,  which  he  studied  during  the  period  of  his  exile,  and  was 
unquestionably  acquainted  with  the  text  of  ]M»scbius||,  in  which 
this  disputed  verse  was  omitted ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  con- 
ceived that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Latin  translation,  where  he 
could  only  have  seen  it,  in  opposition  to  tiie  testimony  of  the  ori- 
ginal t[. 

After  this  period,  all  enquiry  must  be  fruitless  which  is  di- 
rected in  search  of  a  Trinitarian  controversy.  That  with  the 
Pelagians  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church,  and  agi- 
tated the  eastern  and  western  world  -^.  But  it  was  of  a  different 
character  from  those  v\hich  preceded,  r  The  disputants,  having 
at  length  agreed  on  the  existence  of  the  third  person,  now  began 
to  dispute  on  his  mode  of  operation;  a  discussion  which,  con- 
sequently, admitted  of  no  appeal  to  the  text  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses. 

It  will,  however,  be  doubtless  objected,  tiiat  although  the 
controversies  maintained  by  the  Church,  as  not  embracing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  did  not  admit  of  rtfereuce  to  1  John 
V.  7-  yet.  a.s  turning  on  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
they  n^essarily  suggested  the  expediency  of  an  appeal  to  Acts 
XX.  128.  I  Ti:n.  iii.  it>.  But  this  objection  will  have  little  force 
xvhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  heretics,  vvho  excepted  against 
the  doctrine  inculcated  in  those  texts,   rejectcvl  also  that  part  of 


*  Pors.  Let.  XII.  p.  366.  seq. 
f  Vid.  supr.  p.  412,  n.  ff 

X  Sozom.   Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xii.  p.  19S.  1.  8 — 24.    Lib. 
VI.  cap.  xxii.  p.  245.  1.  10. 

§   S.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  Lib.  II.  §  2—5.  p.  179.  seq.  ed.  Bened. 

{|   Vid.  Sabatier.  ub.  supr.  p.  ^07.  n.  * 

«[   Vid.  supr.  p.  410,  n.  f 

**  Vid.  Usser.  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecjes.  cap.  i.x.  p.  112.  seq. 

the 
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the  canon  in  which  they  are  contained.  Tlie  Cerinlhians  and 
Ebionites  took  the  lead  in  this  controversy ;  the  former  denying 
the  humanity,  the  hitter  the  divinity,  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the 
former  \>  holly  renounced  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  * ;  and  the 
iicts  and  Epistles  to  Timothy  were  corrupted  or  rejected  by  the 
l^asilidians,  Marcionites -f-,  Valentinians;|;,  and  their  followers. 
The  orthodox  were  consequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
deducing  their  scriptural  proofs  from  that  part  of  the  canon,  on 
the  authority  of  which  they  and  their  adversaries  were  mutually 
agreed  §;  and  were  thus  prevented  from  jnaking  t'.iose  frequent 
appeals  to  the  verses  in  dispute,  which  the  controversy  may  be 
conceived  to  have  suggested. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  early  controversies  of  the 
church,  it  will  appear,  that  the  objections  originally  urged  against 
the  readings  of  the  corrected  text,  from  the  internal  evidence, 
remain  nndimniished.  For  thus  it  is  manifest,  that  their  force 
continues  unaffected  by  any  thing  w  hich  has  been  advanced,  from 
the  quotations  of  the  fathers,  on  the  one  side,  or  fiom  their 
silence  on  the  other.  Here  consequently,  from  the  alternative 
to  which  the  case  is  reduced,  the  purity  of  the  received  test  ap- 
pears to  be  indirectly  established.  But  as  it  has  been  objected, 
that,  ''  when  there  is  no  external  evidence,  internal  evidence  can 
never  be  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  so  large  and  so  important 
an  addition,"  as  that  contiiined  in  one  at  least  of  those  passages  ; 
in  our  first  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed 
verses,  we  shall  briefly  lay  this  evidence  before  our  reader. 

Of  manuscripts,  the  following  have  been  cited  [|  on  this 
subject.     U'he  Vatican  ^,  and   all  known   manuscripts,  except 

ten,. 


*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  121.  1.  37.  Phi- 
lastr.  Ilaer.  xxxvi.  Bibl.  Putr.  Tom.  IV.  p.  600.  c.  ed.  CJH  Agrip. 
1618. 

f  S.  Hieron.  in  Epist.  ad  Tit.  Prooem.  Tom.  VL  p.  196.  b. 
Tertul.  adv.  Marc.  Lib.  V.  cap.  ii.  et  iii. 

■\.   Origen.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  IL  p.  77- 

§  Vid.  S.  Iren.  adv.  liaer.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xi.  §.  1,  p*  190; 
S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Ha^r.  n.  xlii.  p.  311.  n. 

II    Vid.  Griesb.  not.  in  loc. 

Cf  Prof.  Birch  having  inserted  tS  9e?  among  the  various  readings 
of  thisMS.  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  an  after-thought,  expressed 
in  his  Preface  to  the  various  readings  of  the  Apocalypse,  adds  the 
following  remarks;  Prsf.  ad  Apoc.  p.  xxxix.  "  Cum  sehedas  nieas 
collationeai  hujus  codicis  complectentes,  iterum  intente  exami- 
narem,  nihil  de  leetione  ly.nKr.a'iav  tS  Ss5,  vec  alia  ledione  hoc  loco 
adnotatmn  invenio,  ita  ut  pro  certo  pronunciare  non  ausim,  quid 
in  codice  nostro  sc.riptum  reperiatur.  J'ix  ta)idcm  dubitare  lied,  d 
i  liic 
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ten,  support  the  Received  Text,  in  reading  0£of,  in  Act.  xx.  28. 
Tlie  Alex:iudriiie,  and  a!l  known  nianiibcripti,  except  tive,  sup- 
port it,  in  readin<5  ©aor,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  l(j.  "^rhe  Monfort  manu- 
script, and  the  Latin  translation  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  sup- 
port the  received  reading  of  1  John  v,  7- 

Of  the  christian  fathers,  the  following  have  been  adduced  * 
on  this  subject,  S.  [gnarins,  Tertullian,  S.  Athahusius,  S.  l^asjl^ 
S.  Chr^sostou),  S.  Epi[)hainns,  S.  Andjrose,  AnliocJius,  'Hico- 
phylact,  (Ecuiiienius,  ibus,  C;i.'lfcstinus  Tulgentius,  Ferrandus, 
I'rimasius,  Martin  1.,  Bede,  Ktherius,  an  anonymous  author 
in  St.  Chrysoslom,  another  in  S.  Jerome,  8cc.  support  Act. 
XX.  '2S.  S.  I<.Miatius,  llip])olytiis,  S.  Athaniisius,  S.  Gre- 
gory Nyssen,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Cyril  Alexandrinus,  Thendorit, 
'I'heophylact,  G^cnnienius,  Enthalins,  Damascene,  Epipliaiiius 
Diaconus,  Photius,  Euthyniius,  and  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  support    1   Tan.   iii.    l(j.     Tertullian, 

hie  in  codice*  nostro  obtiniussei  varictas  leetionis,  hanc  inicntiouenf 
meam  fogisse,  cum  locum  hunc  notabilem  in  omnibus  codd.  qui 
niihi  obvenerint,  pra;  cicteris  examlnandum  sumserini."  Had  we 
been  deficient  in  other  evidence,  we  might  construe  this  oniissioii 
into  a  proof,  somewhat  stronger  than  presumptive,  that  tfte  true 
reading  of  the  manuscript  was  ©sS.,  As  this  was  the  reading  at" 
the  copy  which  the  Professor  collated,  and  no  variety  has  beeu 
marked,  such  must  have  been  t!>e  reading  of  the  manuscript.  But 
we  may  set  this  matter  out  of  dispute.  In  a  collation  of  tlie  Va- 
tican MSS.  which  was  made  for  Dr.  Berriman,  when  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  and  d:^posited  by  him  in  ISion  College, 
the  subjoined  reading  of  this  celebrated  MS.  is  inserted  ;  the.  fol- 
lowing note  being  prefixed  to  tlie  papers  in  which  it  is  conUiined,, 
by  Dr.  Beniinan's  hauvl.  *'  In  the  \ ear  1738  I  obtained,  from, 
the  very  lein-n<.d  Mr.  Thomas  Vv'agstatfe,  then  at  Rome,  u  more 
exact  and  particular  account  of  the  Greelc  "MSS. ,of  St.  Pauls 
Epistles,  in. the  Vatican  library,  and  that  of  Cardinal  Barberini, 
than  had  been  ever  before  comnumicated  to  the  world.  ^Nlr.  Wag- 
stafte  had  for  some  time  free  access  to  the  Vatican^  and  the  liberty 
of  collating  MSS.  in  the  absence  of  the  librarian,  and  in  that  time 
I  was  favoured  with  the  accurate  collation  of  four  texts  which  I 
desired,  (Act.  xx.  28.  Horn,  ix,  5.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  Joh.  v.  7.) 
and  of  iive  more  added  thereto,  (Gal.  i.  12.  Phil.  ii.  (3.  Col.  ii.  9. 
Tit.  ii,  13.  and  1  Joh.  v.  20.)"  The  following  collation  of  the  dis- 
puted text  is  aildei,  along  with  the  above-cited,  in  Mr.  VVagstatfe's 
hand,   "    Act.  XX-    2y.-  Dgjae^^aTt  •  eauTor?,    y.xl    7ra,i\*   t5  •noifj-ti^.    It  u 

vjXx<;  TO  TrttttfjcitTo  o!.y\o't  i^ito  iTicntoTraj,  ffdi/xa.'/etv  Tr,t  IxxT-tiyta*  TJrT  -Jej^,. 

h  IT  ^irTTw^rars,  ^»«  Ts  ai/>',aTor  ts  lum'  MS!  Bible,  tVoni  tvhenctij 
Sixrus  V.'s  Sepfuagint  was'  printed." 

*  Vid.  Bcngol.  Griesb.  Ike  not.  in  loc. 

E  tf  Cyprian, 

VOL.  1.    APltlL,    1814. 
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Cyprian,  Plioebadiiis,  ^larciis  Celeden:sis,  Marlus  Victorinns, 
t^uciurius,  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  Facundus,  Fulgentius,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Ambrosias  Ausbertus,  Walafrid  Strabus,  Scotus,  St. 
Bernard,  P.  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Sic.  support  1  John  v.  7- 

We  have  to  rea;rtt  ihat  our  Hmits  will  not  admit  of  our  making 
9  specific  reply  to  tlie  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
last- cited  authorities.  But  when  the  distinctions  are  remem- 
bered, which  have  been  already  painted  out,  between  the  force 
©f  the  terms  ''  Word"  and  "  Son,"  and  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  eighth  verse  to  determine  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the 
seventh,  there  will  remain  little  in  these  objections  to  need  a  so- 
lution. By  the  assistance  of  these  remarks,  the  exceptions 
urged  against  the  testimony  af  Facundus  and  Fiilgentiu'-',  which 
have  been  urged  to  invalidate  that  of  St.  Cyprian  *,  may  be  ea- 
sily answered ;  and  the  appeal  which  they  make  to  him,  and  to 
the  eig1)th  verse,  from  whence  it  is  inferred  they  could  not  have 
seen  the  seventh,  will  involve  no  difficulty.  In  this  appeal,  it 
was  tlieir  object  to  shew  that  St.  Cyprian  understood  the  disputed 
passage  relative  to  '*  the  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,"  as  meant 
of  '^  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  that  his  interpre- 
tation was  confirmed  by  the  eighth  vt  rse,  which  in  mentioning 
"  the  water  and  blood,"  marked  out  the  second  person  of  tlie 
Trinity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Montfort  manuscript  we  must  be 
equally  brief,  for  similar  reasons.  The  objections  which  have 
bee)i  made  to  its  reading  of  the  seventh  verse,  as  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  hyper, 
(^ritical.  F'or  the  omission  of  the  article  before  flaTyi^  A6y -t 
xa«  Uvsui/.a,  we  ran  produce  good  aulhorityi';  and  the  use 
of  sv  Tif)  yri  for  im  rris  yrts,  is  not  without  a  precedent  in  the 
Scrip.tare  language.]:.  We  will  not,  however,  at  present  dispute 
that  this  text  has  been,  hi  this  place,  corrected  from  the  old  Italic 
translation.  But  this  remark  we  would  in  some  degree  extend 
to  the  Vulgate,  from  which  it  appears  the  verse  was  originally 
absent,  as  it  was  omitted  in  those  copies  of  the  Greek  by  which 
St.  Jerome  corrected  this  version  ;  and  as  several  of  the  oldest 
manuEcripts  of  the  latter  wholly  omit  this  verse,  or  exhibit  it 
merely  in  the  margin  §.  That  the  Montfurt  manuscript  and 
the  Vulgate  have  been  coirected  from  this  source,  seems  pro- 


*  Porson,  Let.  XI.  p.  249,.  250.  263,  264. 

\  Vid,  S,  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer.  n.  xxv.  p.  80.  d.  eT?  yag  ^/ixw»  Inr 

•  ©£05,   Tla.rr,^  r.ccl   Tioi  Kctt    Ayiov  lltievi.'.x.  r^ui;  v '7rorato-t.it, — 

X  Vid.  Mat.  ix.  31.     Act.  xiii.  17.  19.     Rora.ix,  17.  28. 
I  Pors.  Let.  VI.  p.  ISS^  &c. 

bable 
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bable  on  many  accounts.  In  adopting  the  term  "  Word"  in- 
stead ot'  Son,  the  lathers  have  not  been  fblluwed;  and  the  object 
of  an  interpolation,  tor  the  purposes  of  serving  the  ends  of  con- 
troversy, hurf  been  consequently  frustrated.  We  can,  of  course, 
see  no  othrr  reason  for  this  devratioa,  than  a  desire  to  athhere 
to  a  coaimoii  original,  which  existed  only  in  the  old  Italic  trans^ 
lation. 

And  building  upon  this  assumption,  every  difliculty  in  the 
Case  before  us,  mimodiately  vanishes.  St.  Jerome,  in  forming  a 
new  translation  expressly  conformable  to  the  Greek  *,  omitted  this 
vers?e,  as  absent  from  the  copies  which  he  took  as  his  model. 
But  as  the  old  version  retaiued  ils  ailmireis,  its  authority  was 
frequently  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  new  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  that  even  of  the  originalf-  As  this  appears  to 
liave  been  particuiaily  the  case  in  the  Epistle  from  whence  this 
disputed  passage  is  taken  ±,  it  can  be  Iktie  wonderful  that  in- 
slanct  s  should  exist  in  which  tlie  original  and  the  translation  have 
been  corrected  by  the  primitive  version,  as  we  observe  lo  be  the 
case  in  the  V  ulgate  and  Montfort  manuscript.  As  circumstances 
prove  ibis  alteration  to  have  been  ancient  ;  the  disputed  verse 
very  generaiiy  existing  in  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate  §,  and  the 
isyriac  readings  of  the  xMontfort  manuscript  establishing  its  claims 
to  a  considerable  antiquity  ][ ;  we  might  conclude,  from  the  au- 
thority of  both,  that  It  existed  in  the  old  italic  version,  and  of 
course  in  the  original  Greek,  which  was  followed  in  that  trans- 
lation. But  this  is  a  conclusion  fully  warranted  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Cyprian,  and  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  who  used  that 
version,  and  expressly  refer  ^|  to  the  verse  in  question.  And 
■what  adds  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony  is,  the  circumstances 
under   svhieh  it  is  delivered.     The  former  appeals  to  this  verse 


*  Vid.  S.  Hieront.  Damas.  Epist.  cxxin.  Tom.  III.  p.  S50. 

•j-  Such  had  been  the  objections  of  Hilary  and  Helvidius ;  Vid. 
S.  ilieron.  adv.  Helvid.  cap.  iv.  Torn.  II.  p.  135,  &c. 

'^  Vid.   Socrat.  Kist.  Eccles.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  SSI.  I.  32 
—41, 

■§   iPorsOn,  ib.  p.  139. 

j)   Vid.  supr.  p.  184". 

«j  S.  Cyprian  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  109.  ed.  Ox.  Dicit  D®minus: 
"  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus."  Et  iterum  de  *  Patre  et  Filio  et 
Spiritu  Sanc'to"  scrtptum  est:  "  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt."  Conf. 
Ep.  Ixxili.  ad  Jubai'in.  p.  203.  Vict.  Vitens.  de  Per&ec.  Vandal. 
Et  ut  adhuc  luce  clarius  unius  divinitatis  esse  cum  Patre  et  Filio, 
Spiritum  SanctuiTt  doceamus,  Joannis  Evangelistai  testimonio  com- 
probatur,  ait  namque :  "  Tres  sunt  qui  testinioniuiu  perliibent  ha 
•telo,  Pater,  Verbuiu,  et  Spiritus  Sauctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 

^  Q  %  previous!/ 
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previously  to  the  alteration  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  text  by  Eu- 
sebius  or  Juome;  the  latter  appeals  to  it  in  Africa;  a  coun- 
try over  which,  as  unconnected  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churchy  ihe  inHuence  of  Eusebius  or  Jerome  never  extended. 

Having  thus  external  evidence  sufficitnt,  in  ihe  authority  of 
the  Latin  Church,  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  disputed  verse 
formed  a  part  of  Scripture,  we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  this 
testimony  is  coniirm<nl  by  tiie  internal  evidence  of  the  original. 
And  joining  together  with  it  the  two  other  passages  which  are  con- 
tested, we  shali  undertake  their  conr.non  defence,  on  the  grounds 
chosen  by  their  impugneis.  An  admirable  rule  is  laid  down  bv 
M.  Griesbach  *  for  determining,  between  two  readings,  whicfi 
is  the  genuine  :  we  are  fondly  mistaken,  or  we  can  ehew,  that 
every  mark  of  authenticity,  vJiich  he  has  pointed  out,  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  those  readhigs  which  he  has  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. 

Directing  our  attention,  in  the  lirst  phice,  to  the  stniclnre  of 
the  phrase,  liie  tenour  of  the  sense  and  language  as  fully  de- 
clares for  the  received  reading,  as  against  the  corrected.  1.  In 
Act.  XX.  CS.  the  apostolical  phrase,  £>c>c?.r/ak  tm  Bji?,  is  not  onlv 
restored,  but  its  iuU  force  consequently  assigned  to  the  epithet 
'idl».  This  term,  as  used  by  the  apostle,  has  an  exclusive  and 
eniphatical  force;  an  exclusive,  in  limiting  the  sense  to  God, 
ihe  subject  of  the.  assertion  ;— an  emphatical,  in  evincing  the 
apostle's  can)estness,  in  using  so  extraordinary  an  expiession. 
I-'eed  the  Churcl;  o{  Hod,  wli^ch  he  purchased  with  no  other 
blood  than  his  oun,  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase;  and 
this  meaniiig  is  not  more  dearly  expressed,  than  v/e  shall  see  it 
was  rtquiri^d  by  the  object  of  the  apostle.  2.  In  1  Tim.  iii. 
](-).  there  ciiu  be  little  «ioubt  tint  the  "  Great  Mystery,"  «jf  wiiieh 
the  apostle  speaks,  and  whereby  some  one  "  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,''  must  be  the  incarnation.  If  we  tuke  the  acxount 
givenof  this  mystery  in  John  i.  1.  14.  it  marks  out  ^'  God"  as 
the  divine  person  v/lio  was  manifested.  And,  putting  this  ternj 
into  the  letter  of  the  text,  it  renders  the  aposde's  esplanuliosi 
answerable  to  his  purpose,  and  to  the  sol6mniriode  of  his  enun- 
ciation.    Vj:,  ri6  iae  ■iiianijcdutioii  of  no  person,    but   the  in- 


*  Griesb.  Froicg.  Sect.  III.  p.  lix.  Insita  sua  bonitate  com- 
mendatur  kctio,  qua;  vel  auctoris  cogitandi  scntentiendique  niodo, 
sfeylo,  i'copn',  caiterisque  TTc^tras-sc-*  sive  exegeticis,  ut  cont^xtui,  ad- 
junctis,  oppo?itis,  <S:c.  sive  historicis  omnium  convenientissima,  ve.l 
ita  comparata  ect,  ut  ea,  velat  prindtiva,  posita  facile  liitenigi  queat, 
quomodo  cietcrailoctiones  omnes — sive  hbrariorum  errore — aut  cri 
tieoruni  inepta  sedulitote,  progenita;  ex  ilia  fuerlnt. 


comprehensible 
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jcnmprehensible  and  divine,  can  be  a  mi/steri/,  any  "  !nanilesta- 
tion"  of  "  God"  as  "  in  llie  fl(;.s!)/'  must  be  a  "  Great  ISlys- 
]t. ly."  So  far,  the  apostle's  phrase  is  as  iiist  as  it  is  sententious. 
.'J.  In  1  John  V.  7.  the  manifest  rent. in  the  Corrected  'iext,  which 
appears  from  ihe  soltcisiu  in  the  language,  is  lilLed  up  in  the 
Keceived ;  and,  on  inserting  o  Il«Tr,g  x*!  6  Aoyos,  the  masculine 
adjectives  are  thus  ascribed  suitable  stdistantivcs ;  and,  by  the 
lignre  of  attiaclion,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Greek,  every  ob- 
jection is  removed  to  the  structure  of  the  context.  Nor  is  there 
thus  a  necessary  eim  ndation  nnuie  in  the  apostle's  language 
alone,  but  in  his  meaning.  St  John  is  '.'ere  expressly  summing 
up  *'  ihe  Witness  of  God  aiid  man  ;"  the  divine  and  human  tes- 
timony ;  and  he  has  elsewhere  formally  enumerated  the  heavenly 
witnesses,  as  they  occur  in  the  disputed  passage.  In  his  Gospel 
he  thus  explicitly  declares,  '■  I  am  one  that  hear  zc-ih/ess  of  mi/- 
selj;  and  tJie.  lather  I'rrat  sent  me  hcarc.tli  zciiite&s  of  me:  and 
uhen  the  Comforter  is  come,  even  the  Spirit  of  truths  he  sliall 
teslifi/  of  ?«£;*  ,•"  and  yet,  in  his  Epistle,  where  he  is  expressly 
summiiig  up  liie  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus,  he  passes  at  least 
two  ol  those  heavenly  witnesses  by,  to  hisist  on  three  earthly: 
uor  is  this  all,  but  he  omits  them  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  create 
a  groijs  solecism  ni  his  language,  which  is  ultimately  reUiOved,  and 
t!)is  oversight  remedied,  by  the  accidental  insertion  of  those  wit- 
nesses, from  a  note  in  ids  margin  !  Of  all  the  omissions  which 
iiave  been  meniioiied  respecting  this  verse,  of  all  the  improbabi- 
lities which  the  controversy  respecting  it  has  assumed  as  true, 
surely  the  most  incredible  and  wdd  is  probability  itself,  compared 
to  a  supposition  like  the  last,  which  outrages  our  belief,  and 
jiiiuhs  our  reason.  \  et,  on  the  assmnpLion  o.'"  this  extravagant 
-improbability,  as  matter  of  fact,  must  every  attack,  ori  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  verse,  be  built,  as  its  very  foundation. 

Froni  viewing  the  internal  evioence  of  the  disputed  texts,  let 
lis  next,  consider  the  circumst.mces  uudtr  which  they  were  deIi-> 
vered ;  and  here,  we  are  wholly  d^.'ceived,  or  the  investigation  i^ 
Jikely  to  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

VVi'.h  respect  to  St.  Paiii's  words,  hi  both  Act.:sx.  Q,?u  and  I  Tim. 
iii.  \i).  they  are  addressed  to  the  converts  of  Ephesus  i'.  A\\(\  \\\ 
the  primjiiVeChuich,estal)li.died  in  that  city,  we  are  assured,  on  the 
most  incontestible  authority,  that  the  Nicohiitans  had  nrade  some 
efforts!  to  pro|)agate  their  heretical- Hotior.s  \.     Among  the  tenets 


*  John  viii.  IS.  xv.  2^. 

■\   Conip.  1  Tim.  i.  ;3.  iii.  IG.  and  Kom.  xx.  17-  28. 

j.  Rev.  ii.  1,6'. 
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"of  that  early  sect  of  the  Gnostics  *j  it  was  not  only  a  fiinda- 
iTiental  article  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  and  to  degrade 
him  into  the  order  of  secondary  and  angehcal  existences,  but  a 
leading  doctrine  also  to  deny  that  Christ  became  incarnate,  and 
suffered,  otherwise  than  in  appearance,  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind  t".  The  opposition  of  these  notioiss  to  the  explicit  de- 
clarations of  St.  Paul,  in  the  contested  verses,  must  be  directly 
apparent ;  and  tliey  appositely  illustrate  the  strong  empliasis 
with  which  the  apostle  insists  on  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption, 
in  both  par-sages.  But  what  is  more  immeoiateiy  to  our  pur- 
pose, tliey  evince  the  obligation  which  ^Yas  laid  on  the  apostle  fo 
assert  the  divine  natu'c  of  our  Lord  as  strenuously  as  he  asserted 
Jiis  human.  This  we  observe  to  be  as  effectually  done  in  the 
TJeceivedText,  as  the  contrary  is  observable  in  the  Corrected;  of 
'consequence,  the  circumstances  under  which  those  verses  were 
delivered  as  fully  confirm  the  reading  oi  the  one,  as  they  invali- 
date that  of  the  other.  But  these  conclusions  are  further  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence.  St.  Ignatius,  an  auditor  of  St. 
John,  who  impugned  the  errors  of  the  Nicolaitans  respecting 
the  divinity  of  the  Logos  J,  adopts  the  identical  expressions  of 
St.  Paul  §,  in  an  Epistle  addressed  to  the  same  church  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  insists  Oii  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  language  the  most  full 
and  explicit  ||.  Had  all  antiquity  been  silent  on  the  subject  of 
these  contested  verses,  which  aje  supported  by  the  most  full  and 
unexceptionable  evidence,  the  single  testimony  of  this  aposto- 
lical father  would  surely  determine  the  genuine  reading  of  these 
texts,  beyond  controversion. 

With  regard  to  the  declarations  of  the  Apostle,   1  John  v.  7- 
it  was  the  general  opinion   of  the  primitive  Church,   that   this 


*  Vid.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hter.  n.  xxv.  p.  77.  a. 
f  Vid.   S.  Iren.  Lib.  L  cap.  xi.  ap;   Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nicaen. 
Sect.  in.  can.  i.  §  8.  p.  160.  ed.  Grab.  Lend.  1721. 
X  Id.  Ibid. 
§  S.  Ignat.  ,Ep.  ad.  Ephes.  cap.  i.  avx^^iiirv^iiarstvlii  ep  pauotTi 

©£S?,  70  avyyiviy.ov  icyov  •n>.nx'<;  aTrnfrnrcire,  cap.  vn.  eJ?  JasTpo;  Ij-ni,  crasp- 
xwi  T5  x.a.1  wivfjLaTmoc,  yiviTiToi  xptt  cc.yeivi^7oc ,  ev  CTUpKi  yiv6iji.Bvo(;  Qsog* 
cap.  xix.  TplCC  tAAjgVlpiCX,  «-^»vy^<;,  ccrtvx   h  yi7vp(^l«.  ©£«  l9rf>a.)(Bv»      Hftij 

irUiix;  (pa,]/iDiiU,iVii  £»f  xaifoTJjra  aV^ia  ^«'4f.  ecfX^"  ^^  £^»/^j3«i'ei'  to   irxfct 

\\  Vid.  infr.  p.  42k  n.  f . 

ppistle 
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epistle  was  directed  against  the  peculiar  errors  of  tlic  Ebionites 
and  the  (/crintiiians  *.  Of  those  sects  it  has  been  already 
observed,  that,  while  they  respectively  denied  that  Jesus  wns 
^  the  Son  of  God,"  -and  '*  came  in  the  tlesh/'  they  mutually 
expressed  their  belief  in  a  Trinity,  The  Ebionites,  in  parti- 
cular, as  descended  from  the  Jews,  not  only  acknowledj^ed  this 
doctrine,  but,  it  is  liiore  than  probable,  avowed  their  belief  of 
it  in  the  identical  terms  of  the  passage  contested  f.  The  Ce- 
rinthians  were  less  disposer!  to  dispatc  the  divinity  of  our  Lord; 
fhey  however  denied  that  he  was  more  than  a  man  in  appear- 
ance ;  while  the  Ebioiiites  as  strenumisly  asserted  that  he  was 
nothing  more  in  reality;!;.  Such  aie  the  fundamental  errorii 
^^^lich  the  Apostle  undertakes  to  refute.  To  the  one  who  de- 
nied that  *■'  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ii^"  he  opposes  the 
heavenly  witofsses;  to  the  other,  who  denied  that  lie  '^  was 
come  in  the  flesh  Ij,"  he  oppoics  the  earthly.  For  the  admission  of 
the  one,  that  the  ''  thiee"  persons  were  ''  one'' substance,  among 
whom  '■  the  Father  and  the  Word"  were  included,  as  clearly 
evinced  the  divinity  of  Christ;  as  ^'  ihe  spirit"  which  he  yielded  up, 
and  "  the  blood  and  water"  which  he  shed  upon  the  cross,  evinced 


*  S.  Hieron.  in  Mat.  Prooem.  ad  Eus.  Crem.  Tom.  VI.  p.  xu 
Ultiinus  Joannes  apostolus  et  evangelista — cum  essetin  Asia,  ct  jam 
tunc  hiereticorum  semina  puUularent,  Cerinti,  Eoionis,  ct  ca-.tero' 
rum,  quinegant  Christum  in  oarne  venisse:  quos  et  ipse  in  Epistola 
sua  Antichristos  vocat,  et  apostolus  Paulus  frcqutnier  pcrcutit, 
coactus  est  ab  omnibus  poene  tunc  Asia;  episcopis,  et  multoruia 
legationibus,  de  Divinitate  Snlvatoris  altius  sciibere,  &c. 

f  The  following  extraordinary  passage  from  the  book  Zohar, 
■one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  of  the  traditionary  works 
of  the  Jews,  is  quoted  by  the  incomparably  learned  Solden  in  sup- 
port of  the  aulhejiticity  of  1  Job.  v.  7.  De  Synedr.  Vet.  Ebr. 
Lib.  II.  cap  iv.  p.^.  p.  9G.  Oi — >Hn  'Dl»  n«.  Dixit  Rabbi  Jose,  quis 
sensus  illius;  Cui  sunt  Z)/i  seu  Elohim  propinqui?  Potius  dieen- 
dum  videtur,  Propin^uus  quam  propiuqui.  Sed  est  De^ts  supremos, 
Deus  timoris  Isaac,  Dens  p)Ostremus.  Sic  Propinqui  dicendum.  Et 
Fortitudines  seu  Majestates  aut  potent  ice  stmt  multce  quae  procedunt 
^x  Uno.  Et  hi  onines  Unum  sunt.''  The  last  terms,  in  the  origi- 
nal, expressed  by  nn  inVai,  we  conceivej  contain  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  Nicolaitan  y.a.v'^oLvx^avy^'.  vid.  S.  Epipli.  Haer.  xxv.  p. 
78.  d.  By  this  clue,  and  Rev.  ii.  1.  6.  1  Job.  iv.  2.  15.  compared 
•with  n.  *.  supr.  p.  4n.  we  may  trace  this  subject  as  having  been  im- 
mediatdy  before  tiie  apostle. 

:J:  Vid.  supr.  n.  conf.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Hxr.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxii.  f .  2, 
«t6. 

§  1  Joh.  iv.  15.  il  Ibid.  2. 

his 
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his  humanity.  Viewed  with  a  reference  to  these  considerations, 
fhe  i\postle's  argument  is  as  full  as  it  is  decisive  ;  and  illus« 
tiated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  his  epistle  was  written. 
But  let  us  suppose  the  seventh  verse  suppressed^  and  he  not 
only  neglects  the  advantage  vvhich  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
concession  of  his  opponent  while  he  sums  up  "  the  witness  of 
men*/'  but  the  end  of  his  epistle  is  wholly  frustrated,  as  the 
main  proposition  is  thus  left  unestablished,  that  "  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Not  to  insist  on  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  object  of  the  Apostle's  writing,  not  less  than  the 
tenourof  his  sense,  consequently  requires  that  the  disputed  pas- 
sage should  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  his  text. 

The  reader  must  be  now  left  to  determine  how  far  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  disputed  texts,  supported  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  controversy  in  ^\hich  the  sacred  writers  were  en- 
gaged, may  extend  in  establishing  their  authenticity.  As  inter- 
polations, we  nuistfind  it  as  diihcuit  to  account  for  their  origin, 
by  coijsideiihg  thejr.  the  product  of  chance  as  design.  For,  as- 
ffuming  the  reading 'of  the  Corrected  Text  to  be  genuine,  is  it 
jiot  nextto  miraculous  that  the  casual  alteratit^n  inlrudured  into 
the  Received  Text  should  produce  so  extraordinary  an  eliect  on 
each  of  the  passages,  and  attended  by  consequences  so  various 
and  remote;  that  it  should  amend  the  solecism  of  the  language, 
jsupply  the  defective  sense,  and  verify  the  historical  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written  ?  But  how  is  the  impro- 
Jbability  diminished  by  conceiving  them  the  product  of  design ; 
Avhiic  they  appear  t»  be  unsuitable  to  the  controversies  agitated 
in  the  prinjitive  Church?  The  eaily  heretics  did  not  subscribe 
to  those  parts  of  the  canon  in  which  they  occur;  and  they  did 
•iiot  meet  the  difficulties  of  those  disputes  Mhich  were  main- 
tained with  the  later  *!-.  In  order  to  aiiswer  the  purposes  cff 
"those  controversies,  C'Am^,  in  two  of  the  contested  passages, 
"should  have  beeii  identified  with  '^  God,"  who  '' Was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  and  ^*  purchased  the  Cluirch  with  his  own 
blood  j"  and  histead  of  ^*  the  Father,  IVord^  and  Spirit,"  th^ 
remaining  passage  should  have  read,  *'  the  Fulher,  Sun,  and 
lioly  Ghost."     The  orthodox  did  not  require  these  verses  for 


■':':'■■  *   lb.  V.9. 

^  Hence  we  find,  that  the  writers  who  stand  next  in  succession 
to  the  apastles,  -as- they  found  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  hiipugned, 
and  the  Scripture  testimonies  which  proved  it  explained  away  by 
the  heretics,  insist  nyo re  emphatically  on  this  point.  S.  Ignat.  Ep. 
ad  Ephes,  cap.  xviii.  'O  ■jog  ©so?  -hiJiut  lijc-S?  6  Xpiro?  iy.vocpop;^y]  vt,» 
M«cn»;,   x-ccT   olKuoyA»y  ©sS.     x.  t.  I.    ' 
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the  support  of  tlieir  caus»\;  llifv  had  oihor  pi^ssages  wliich  would 
nccompli.'.h  uU  tliat  tiscycfMild  i  ffect ;  iiiul  >vil)u>iit  their  aid,  they 
nKiiiitaiiicd  and  i'.Sjlal)h.slied  their  tencis.  /\dinittiug  the  possi- 
bility of  au  interpolatioi),  in  the  tliree  instances,  we  uiu.st  he 
^till  at  a  loss  to  conceive  with  wluit  object  it  could  have  beeii 
att<  uipted. 

.  While  those  deductions  continue  unnnswered,  and  while  life 
phjectious  to  the  Scripture  Canon  are  lunited  to  lliese  three 
passages,  we  may  inl'or,  l!ia^  with  t'leir  defence  its  d<>rtj;inal  in- 
tegrity is  established.  We  have  endeavoured  to  rest  it  upon  its 
natural  basis;  die  testimony  of  the  two  Chu^xhes,  in  tlie  easteru 
and  western  world,  in  whose  keeping  the  sacred  iryst  was  re- 
posed. In  two  instances,  of  any  moni'  nt,  il'cir  testi^umy  is 
found  to  vary  ;  and  in  these,  the eviqleiue  is  not  discovered  lo  be 
contradictory,  but  merely  defective,  and  this  only  upon  one  side. 
'j[n  the  internal  evidence  of  the  deft^ctive  pas'^'uges  we  li]<ewige 
observe  those  marks  which  declare  t1iat  an  error  lies  osi  the  sid? 
>vhere  the  testimony  is  less  full.  And  on  confrontiiig  ihe  wit- 
nesses, we  iiiially  discover,  tliat  the  deficiency  of  evidence  on 
the  one  side  is  sup[)lied  by  tlie  plenitude  of  the  testimony  ojl 
'the  other ;  and  that,  the  defect  beiuj^  filled  up  in  the  fornier, 
every  objection  vanishes  to  which  it  was  ongiually  exposed.  As 
this  is  a  result  which  cannot  be  considered  accidental,  there 
iseems  to  be  no  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  but  |jy 
supposing  that  tiieie  was  a  period  when  the  witnesses  agreed  \\} 
•^hat  tcstunony  which  is  more  full  and  explicit. 
■  In  matters  of  lesser  moment  we  ineit-ed  discover,  that  these 
witnesses  vary  frpni  themselves;  not  only  the  origuial  but  the 
translation  hiivlng  undergone  soinealteration.  But  as  they  still  cou- 
'spire  in  thrirlesLar.ony,thc  Litin  uniformly  following  the  varieties 
of-  the  Gieek;  and  as  we  can  foilovy  u[i  these  varieties  to  their 
source,  hi  tracing  tliem  to  tlie  innpvatioris  of  Eusebius,  and  to  the 
corrections  introduced  into  his  edition,  the  fidelity  of  the  wit- 
iiesses  remains  imnnpaired:  and  on  separating  what  is  suspicious 
fV(>m  the  general  mass  of  evidence,  we  thus  eventually  an  !\  e  at  the 
truth.  From  the  very  variety  in  the  testimony  we  derive  an 
advantage,  which  neuriy  counterbalances  its  iiicohvenience.  For 
Vyhile  it  possesses  iis  of  the  different  revisals  of  Scripture  which 
Ilave  been  used  bv'h^ostile  j>art!es,  who  possessed  the  niost  op- 
Ijosite  interests  aiid  view's,  it  a0brds  us  some  earnest  Lutit  neither 
cpuU\  have  ^an. jeered  with  it  to  atiy  extent;  while  it  furnishes 
us  with  ti;eir  mutual  testimony  to  the  general  integrity  of  the 
text-  xVnd whore  the  testinujny  varies,  at  lo;ist  in  im[>ortant  :ind 
doctrinal  poinis,  from  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  parties  impli-i 
catedj  we  are  enabled  to   discover  on  w  hich  side  the  error  may 
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lie,  and  on  subducting  it  from  the  suspected  edition,  we  thus 
acquire  an  idea  of  the  original  state  of  the  Canonical  Scripture. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,'  that  in  supposing  the  sacred  text  has 
been  thus  corrupted  and  restored,  we  build  on  unsupported  con- 
jecture, On  what  has  been  already  advanced  respecting  tiie  edi- 
tions of  Eusebius  and  St.  Athanasius,  this  assumption  might  be 
jniiintained.  But  we  can  produce  another  and  positive  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  v.  hat  we  have  advanced.  St.  Epiphanius,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  times  of  the  latter,  expressly  draws  that  distinc- 
tion, which  proves  that  two  species  of  text  existed  in  his  age  ;— 
one  "  which  had,  and  one  which  had  not,  been  rectified  by  the 
orthodox  *."  And  by  specifying  a  particular  passage  -f-,"  wiiich 
he  intimates  was  wanting  in  the  corrected  copies,  but  which  is 
found  in  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  he  clearly  distinguishes  the 
text  of  the  latter,  as  that  which  remained  laicorrected.  He  ap- 
peals likewise  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Irena?us,  who  preceded 
Eusebius,  on  a  disputed  reading  i;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
in  quoting  the  writings  of  that  eaily  father,  he  conforms  less  to 
the  Corrected  Text  than  to  the  Received  §.  While  his  testimony 
is  thus  explicit  in  proving  the  text  to  have  been  corrected,  the 
result  of  the  process  which  he  follows,  indirecrly  establishes  the 
truth  of  the  principles  on  which  we  have  built,  as  proving  the 
Received  Text  (he  model  by  which  Eusebins's  text  was  corrected  : 
for  such  precisely  would  be  the  event,  had  the  Received  Text, 
which  was  restored  in  his  age,  existed  in  that  of  St.  irena?us. 

As  so  much  stress  has  been,  hoviever,  laid  on  the  authority 
of  Origen,  we  shall  deduce  from  his  testimony,  not  merely  a 
confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  Epiphanius,  but  a  proof  of  the 

*  S.  Epiphan.  Ancorat.   §.  xxx.  Tom.  II.  p.  36.  b.     awd  koX 

»lfiatm' — op^oSo^ot    Jg    a<pdXovro    to    '^v]TOif,   (pof^iij^ivTsg, 

jcat   jj-n    vaT,<Tcivire%    uviri   to   tI'Koc;,   y.%i   to  lu^vfoTctrov,    xat   ysiiofcsvoi;    l» 

a.yu:v\a.  I'Jpaf.  k.  t.  I.  The  last  words  Contain  a  quotation  of  Luke 
xxii.  43,  44.  which  was  wanting  in  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
copies  in  the  times  of  St.  Hilary ;  as  they  are  merely  illustrar 
tive  of  what  precedes  in  St.  Epiphaniu.v,  we  conceive  his  words 
extend  to  them.  Vid.  S.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  Lib.  X.  §.  4L  p.  1062.  a. 
f  Luk.  xii.  43,  44.  vid.  supr.  The  omission  of  this  verse  ia 
the  Codex  Brixianus  evinces  the  influence  of  those  corrected  or 
rectified  editions  upon  that  MS.  Vid.  Garbel.  ap.  Blanchin.  Pro-s 
J«g.  p.  19. 

"J:  Vid.  sujpr.  n,  ^.  §  Vid.  sup.  p.  409.  n.  %. 
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certainly  of  those  principles  on  vvliich  we  have  reasoned.  Oncojii- 
parinii;  the  varieti  s  of  the  text  uit!i  liis  inconsiatit  irarlinos,  ur 
directly  discover  that  it  was  not  aUered  at  random,  but  that  it 
waij  as  systematically  changed  wlien  it  uas  restored  as  \\hcn  il 
Xvas  corniptejH.  In  its  tliftVrent  changes  it  docs  not  inenJy 
desert  lii>  authority;  but  where  it  deviates  from  Ijis  Aitxandriih* 
readings,  it  contbrms  to  his  J^vzantine.  For  the  jieculiar  read- 
ing's of  the  Vulgate  and  Vatican  ninniiscript,  \\hich  occnjry  ihfe 
middle  rank  of  our  tiiree  principal  classes,  are  not  merely  de~ 
viaiions  froui  the  Verceli  and  Cambridge  manuscripts,  but  aj>- 
proximations  to  the  Jircscia  and  Alexandrine.  We  can  discover 
^lo  solution  of  so  extraf)rdinary  a  circumstance,  but  that  whic  ji 
St.  Epiuhafiius  countenances,  and  our  whole  system  is  intended 
to  prove,  That  the  RiiCEiVED  tkxt  existed  in  the  times  of 
Origei/,  and  that  it  ica^  the  standard,  from  Ttliich  a  departure 
was  made  in  the  fir$t  instance,  and  to  ichich  an  appruxiinaiioii. 
teas  made' in  the  seednd. 

Nor  can  we  discover  more  tlian  one  objection,  of  any  mo- 
"mrnt,  which  can  be  urs^ed  au'ainst  the  sv.stem  on  which  tliis 
conclusion  is  built.  Fx,r  we  are  aware,  it  may  be  objected, 
■with  respect  to  the  V-Xt  of  the  he;ivenly  witnesses,  that  how- 
'ever  obvious  it  may  be  tiiat  there  was  no  party  in  the  Cliurch 
to  clai:n  this  verse  for  the  purposes  of  controversy,  when  it  was 
expunged  by  Eu^ebius,  yet  it  is  inconceivable,  the  canon  hav- 
ing been  revised  by  ttie  orlhodox,  and  two  out  of  three  dis- 
puted passages  restored,  that  the  principal  passage  should  be 
<ieglected.  Hut  to  this  v)!>iection  we  are  not  unprovided  with 
an  answer.  We  have  been  taught  by  Epipljanius,  that  in  these 
rectified  copies  some  verses  were  at  iirst  suppressed  * ;  and  wa 
may  learn  from  Socrates,  thpt  this  imputation  was  cast  particu- 
larly upon  the  epistle  which  contains  the  iieavenly  witnesses +. 
St.  ChrysoKtome,  who  lived  near  the  times  when  the  text  was 
revised,  will  cooiplete  our  proof,  by  infunning  us  J,  that  the  text 
of  the  heaveidy  witness  was  most  likely  to  be  included  among 
the  omitted  passages.  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  in  thus  for- 
tifying one  text  we  shake  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
canon  is  rested.  We  observe  diis  verse  to  be  so  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced  that  it  becomes  idle  to  reason  from  it  to  any  other 

*  Vid.  supr.  p.  426.  n.  *.  -f  Vid.  supr.  p.  419.  n.  j:. 

:{;  Vid.  Bengel.  Apparat.  Crit.  Observ.  in  h.  1.  ^.  xxx.  p.  i7f^. 
ed.  Burk.  Tubing.  1763.  Comp.  Allix,  Judgni.  of  Jew.  Ch.  cli. 
X.  p.  147,  148,  from  whicli  it  will  appear,  that  the  Jews,  not  loss 
than  the  Christians,  were  adverse  to  submitting  those  ipf.«kW //tvr^pa, 
which  they  conceived  to  be  covertli/  revealed  in  their  ijcriptures,  la 
*he  derision  and  blasphemy  of  the  heathens, 

passage 
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passage  of  Scripture.  And  while  we  possess,  in  the  copies  of 
the  Ariaus  and  Catholics,  the  concurring  testimony  of  hostile 
witnesses  to  the  general  integrity  of  the  text,  we  have  not  nuich 
to  apprehend  from  this  solitary  instance.  Indeed  so  peculiar  wag 
this  instance,  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  parties,  however 
they  disagreed  on  the  subject  of  this  text,  and  the  grounds  on 
vhich  it  might  be  suppressed,  notwithstanding  agreed  that  it 
should  be  withdrav.  n  from  the  circulated  edition. 

Nor  can  we  deem  it  a  small  reconiniendation  of  the  system 
which  we  have  thus  laboured  to  establish,  that  it  deviates  in  prin- 
jciple  ho  very  slightly  fiom  that  to  which  it  is  opposed.  To  one 
point  tile  whole  of  the  differences  between  them  may  be  reduced; 
and.  by  this  point  their  respective  merits  be  estimated.  As  it  has 
been  the  object  of  the  one  to  rest  the  credit  of  the  Alex- 
.andriue  text  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  the  end  of  the  oth.er  has 
J[>een  to  rest  it  upon  that  of  Eusebius.  The  inconstant  reading's 
of  the  former,  and  the  sections  and  canons  of  the  latter,  constitute 
the  main  pillai  s  on  which  both  systems  rest,  and  seem  to  de- 
monstrate the  relative  stability  of  that  which  we  have  proposed, 
riiose  readings  as  favouring  both  the  Ale-xandrine  and  Byzan- 
tine text  can  lead  to  no  sati-?factory  result;  v\hiie  the  sections, 
3s  denionstrating  the  descent  of  every  manuscript  of  character 
iVom  one  edition  '••,  very  clearly  establishes  the  other. 


Art.  VI.  Museum  Criliciim,  or  Cambridge  classical  l\c~ 
searches.  Nns.  I.  II.  III.  Cambiidge,  printed  at  the 
University  Press.     5s.     Murray. 

X>iD  we  consider  the  work  before  us  as  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, we  should  be  of  opinion  that  any  direct  interference  either 
\vith  the  plan  of  its  proceedings,  or  the  general  table  of  its  con- 
tents, would  be  both  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  that  sort  of  understood  rule,  which  prevents  the  condtic- 
to;s  of  one  literary  journal  from  examining  the  arrangements,  and 
qnestioning  the  conduct  of  another.  But  as  the  I\luseum  Criti- 
cum,  no  less  in  iis  professions  than  in  its  execution  promises  to 
pjresent.a  zT^pva  ejocst  to  the  classical 'Vvorldj^  it  is  a  point  alike  of 


*  Such  is  the  declaration  of  one  whose  authority,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Griesbach,  ranks  above  all  others ;  Wetst.  Froleg.  Sect;.  1.  §. 
1 1.  p.  6.  Omnes  etiaiu  vetustissimi  Codices  habent  x.(^\a.ia.  et  titAs? 
Eusebianos,  a  prima  raanu,  excepto  Vaticano  et  Cantabrigien?^. 
But  these  can  be  scarcely  termed  exceptions.  Vid.  supr.  p.  19Ck 
n,  X'  p.  301.  11.  |.       . 
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duty  and  inclination,  at  stated  intervals,  to   report  its   contciity 
and  ta  mark  its  j)rogress. 

This  |Hdjlicatio!i  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  repository  of  cri- 
tical n)aUer  iu  all  its  various  brar.clies,  imd  its  desi'^n  appears  to' 
be  not  only  to  present  a  ricii  display  of  original  learnin'^  but  to" 
rescue  many  inestimable  relics  of  antiquity  from  the  dust  of  ob- 
scurity. How  far  it  may  have  succeeded  in  both  these  important 
ends,  will  be  the  object  of  our  enquiry.  Behne  however  \v(J, 
proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  publication, 
we  must  enter  upon  a  question,  not  unfrequently  proposed  for 
our  coiisideratiou,  what  necessity  existed  for  such  a  publication 
at  all  r  W  e  arc  aware  that  there  arc  many,  ^^•hose  various  and 
extensive  erudition  entities  their  opinion  to  nujch  attention,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  pleasantry  upon  the  whole 
race  of  verba!  critics.  To  their  ears,  notes,  emendations,  con- 
jectures, canons,  aiui  all  such  critical  artillery,  are  but  merely 
brn'uin  fulnteii,  and  all  the  adoration  paid  by  the  connneiitatoig 
to  the  maids  of  .Helicon,  is  in  their  view  but  the  comic  sketch 
of  "  Love's  labour  lost,"  with  the  addition  of  a  few  scenes 
from  ''  Much  ado  about  Nothing."  They  lament  the  misaj)- 
plication  of  those  abdities,  which  would  have  done  honou.r  to 
the  nobler  departments  of  learning,  to  the  trifling  cavils  and  fruit- 
less formalities  of  verbal  dis([uisition.  Now  although  We  might 
be  disposed  to  join  with  them  in  the  complaint  that  the  most 
capacious  treasures  of  memory,  and  the  keenest  eti'orts  of  inge-* 
nuity  should  occasionally  be  directed  to  the  study  of  words,  and 
jiot  of  things,  yet  if  the  sacrilice  of  such  ability  and  labour 
shall  liave  exnanded  ihe  field  of  learning,  and  shall  have  cleared 
its  paths  from  those  asperities  which  have  repressed  the  vigour, 
■or  those  obstacles  which  have  impeded  the  progress  (:;f  the 
student,  it  will  n:)t  have  been  oifered  in  vain.  Such  has  been 
already,  to  a  gieat  degree,  the  effect  oi  verbal  criticij-m.  There 
are  but  a  few  authors,  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  language, 
whose  text  has  not,  in  great  measure,  been  purified  from  the 
corruptions  with  which  it  was  polluted,  and  cleared  from  the 
intriaicies  and  obscurities  in  which  it.>>  ineauing  was  entangled.' 
If  we  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  review  the  copious  illustra- 
tions oP  the  sense  of  the  author,  drawn  from  paral'el  pas.-agesy 
the  laborious  and  recondite  conments  by  whicl\  that  spirit  and 
point  is  often  restored,  which  had  otherwisti  evaporated  in  un- 
meaning generality,  wc  sliall  feel  ourselves  bound,  both  in  gra- 
titude and  duty,  to  place  the  art,  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted 
for  these  iniportant  effect.*,  iu  that  e.xaltcd  raidv,  to  which  by 
its  ments  it  has  jnstly  a  claim.  If  posthumous  fame  is  the 
desire  of  its  votaries,  their  w  ish  will  be  fully  accomplished ;  for 
to   the   name   of  tliat  author,  whoie  text  he  may  have  restored, 

and 
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and  \yhose  meaning  he  may  have  elucidated,  will  ever  be  addea 
llje  name  of  the  ///Avs  Achates,  tlie  acute  and  in""cnious  critic 
avid  companion.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  read  are 
emendation  or  a  note,  the  name  of  Beutfey  will  ever  beasso- 
«fjatfcd  \vith  that  of  Horace,  of  Hcfiisterhu^ius  with  that  of 
l^tsciiin,  of  Biuuck  with  that  of  Sophocles,  aiul  of  Purson  with 
ijbe  whole  Greek  tlicatre.  Nor  in  its  primary  use  alone  is  the  art 
of  verbal  criiicism  to  be  esteemed  and  honouied  by  every  one  who 
rissjvimes  ihe  name  of  a  scholar,,  but  i\i  its  secondary  capacity 
iho  is  it  calculated  to  pr.>diice  the  most  salutary  effects  on  thd 
xiiimi  of  the  student.  It  will  «ive  him  tiie  habit  of  attentive 
examination,  and  culm  deliberaiion,  in  all  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, it  will  impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
amfcautioi)  in  aii  his  proceedmgs,  and  will  leach  him  the  art  ot 
sifting  a  diiiiculty  to  the  bottom,  before  he  shall  acquiesce  in  care- 
less neglect,  or  hasty  and  capricious  determination.  Though 
words, nut  things,  as  we  have  bi-fore  allowed,  are  its  imuiediate  ob- 
ject, yet \ye  l.iiu\v  of  no  liberal  ait  which  so  exclusively  demands 
splendour  of  ability,  or  richness  of  information  in  its  votaries,  tie 
sv ho  is  but  nmderateiy  versed  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  must 
have  often  exfxrienced  theconlusion  and  obscurity  which  an  un- 
slilful  application  of  commentatorial  remeaies  has  produced,  not 
ottly  in  the  text,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  his  author.  V\  hile 
ibe  merciless  operations  of  an  emendatory  draucansir  on  the 
one  hasid,  maim  and  uiutilate  the  body  of  the  work,  the  iii- 
gcniuiu  verc  Batavum  of  a  paiiistaking  i^Mpoao^pos  will  often 
t^nvelope  the  text,  and  obstruct  the  sense  with  an  impervious 
chriid  of  learned  lumber  on  the  other.  To  present  to  the  lite- 
rary world  a  classical  writer  restored  to  him-elf  in  a  pure  and 
imconupted  text,  and  to  add  those  illustrations  which,  like  gems, 
display,  not  disfigure  his  beauties,  is  the  j>rcrogative  of  but  a 
few.  Such,  in  our  own  country,  was  Beiitley,  such  was 
Porson;  such  is  he,  to  whose  indLi.stry  and  acumen  we  are  in- 
thbted  for  all  the  pleasure  that  can  arise  from  a  free  and  un-  > 
fettered  expatiation  in  the  grandest  of  the  Greek  tragedians  : 
oi'im  nominabitiir,  nunc  ijitel/igitur. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  dangerous  charms  of 
verbal  criticism  to  a  young  and  ingenious  mind.  The  student, 
attracted  by  the  brilliancy,  astonished  by  the  research,  and  grati- 
tied  by  the  success  of  an  able  master  m  verbal  criiicism,  soon 
forgets  that  the  art  itself  is  a  means  only,  not  an  end  ;  and  instead 
cf  drinking  deep  of  those  waters,  which  would  strengthen  and 
animate  his  miud,  he  is  concerned  alone  for  the  beauty  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  are  drawn.  He  considers  learning,  as  the 
puritans  of  old  thought  religion,  "  made  for  nothing  but  to  be 
ineuded."     The  bucket  of  the  Danaides  would  have  been  to  Imn 
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«  troastuc  of  inestimable  value.  His  great  delij;lit  would  have 
been  in  stopping-  the  holes,  and  soldering  the  crevices  of  this 
leaky  vessel,  even  at  the  fountain  of  Helicon  itself;  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  tinker,  where  he  should  have  succeeded  in  tilling 
up  one  old  cranny,  to  make  two  afresh.  In  the  mean  time,  th« 
faculties  of  his  mind  are  gradually  contracted^  and  those  iniellec- 
liial  powers,  which  might  have  comoianded  all  the  rich  treasures 
of  ancient  learning,  and  converted  them  to  the  noblest  purposes, 
lose  themselves  in  the  trifling  pursuit  of  verbal  accuracies,  and 
tlic  cavils  of  petty  disquisition.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
observe  with  implacable  resentment  these  Firi  Clariss.  as  they 
generally  term  themselves,  persecute  the  attempts  of  each  other 
in  the  general  cause  of  scholarship  and  learning.  Not  all  the 
turbulence  of  real  life,  not  all  the  animosity  of  party  violence,  can 
inspire  tlieir  combatants  with  deeper  malevolence,  or  arm  their 
pens  with  greater  scurrility,  than  the  intestine  jars  of  the  critical 
republic.  The  cause  of  all  this  virulence  and  spleen  might  still 
remain  an  object  of  doubt  and  enquiry,  did  not  a  little  expe- 
rience in  human  nature  aftord  the  solution  of  the  diiiiculty,  and 
convince  us,  that  the  labour  and  irritation  of  the  pursuit  is  always 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  object. 

It  is,  however,  with,  much  satisfaction,  that  we  observe  the 
volmnes  before  us  are  disgraced  with  fewer  examples  of  this  tri- 
fling and  absurd  malignity,  than  any  equal  number  of  pages  since 
the  commencement  oi  the  art.  Were  we  inclined  to  doubt  their 
excellence,  we  should  consider  this  as  a  strong  testimony  of  their 
value.  But  we  have  the  pleasure  also  of  observing,  that  in  the 
samenumber  of  pages,  we  have  seldom  met  witli  a  greater  trea- 
sure of  original  information,  or  a  more  useful  reprinL  of  scare© 
and  valuable  pieces.  The  contents  of  the  publication  may,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  in  the  tirst  the  reader 
•will  lind  much  original  matter ;  in  the  second,  collations,  5cc. 
from  many  inedited  MSS.  and  from  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars ;  in  the  third,  republications  of  many  curious, 
tracts,  which  have  long  since  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
public  view. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  have  much  pleasure  innoticing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  fragments  of  Sappho,  which  in  itself  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  classical  world.  We  know  not  who  is 
the  editor  of  this  valuable  part  of  the  work,  but  from  the  weight 
of  learning  so  powerfully  compressed  in  the  notes,  from  the  ac- 
curacy and  extent  of  the  illustrations  and  authorities,  and  froirt 
the  cautious  ingenuity  of  the  emendations,  we  cannot  but  discover 
the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Blomeheld.  We  give  U)«  second  O.d*. 
^  a  specimen  of  the  text. 
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II.  Eir  'Epoip'.svav* 
^cclveral  iJ.01,  xvivoj  'laos  ^ioiai 
£/[>L/X£v  avy)^,  oms  h-\iaMr'iQS  zoi 
"jff^avEj,  xai  -nXocaiov  ix.'^u  ipuioi' 

xccl  yiXxaas  lixifOEV,  to  /w.01   A<.a.v 

xacoixy  sv  ard^cSiM  ETcroa.atii'- 

,^\    •>/     •»/ 

OLiOiV  cT   »K£J 

0.70,0.  y.uiJ.y.h  yXoJoacc  FsFayE,  Xe-Trrov  S 
aurixa  %j.co  TTvp  v7rodiOp6ixu.x£'j 
iTiTlccrecai  S'  ozJSav  opriiJA,  /3o^-b£u- 

civ  §    ax.O£Zj  f/.oi'. 
xaSS'  Idpais  "Tiauxfoi  yjircci,  ■rpoy.O'i  ob 
TTaffav  uypcT   "^(Xajporipx  ^£  vroias 
%lj.y^iy  T£&va>t'/iv  S'  oXr/w   Tnos^vcr'/iv 

(pc'-jvopczt  *  "^'  * 
aXXa  TTav  ToXptarov,  e-Trsi  Trsv/jra— 

•  =  We  approve  highly  of  all  the  emeadations  which  are  t-o  jiKii- 
nously  introduced  into  the  text  ol"  this  btautii'ul  litilu  Od^, 
The  insertion  of  the  iEolic  digamma  into  vivayz  is  peculiarly 
luijipy;,  and  has  restoied  a  passage  to  its  ori:;iual  purity,  which 
had  puzzled  c\g\s  preceding  eoinuientator.  We  shall  j)ieHent  the 
notes  on' lines  7  and  9,  as  iair  s{)fccinieiis  oC  the  truly  sclmlarlike 
and  masterly  style  ot  the  whole. 

"  7.  L'c  yc'-p  i'^w  ai.  cd.  pnncei)S  Longini.  &'•?  yJi.f  c  'iho.  Cocld.  Vat. 
Paris.  Ambros.  w?  vip  iVoui  ai  Vossius,  quem  plerique  seeuti  sunt, 
itolenses  autem  dixisse  Ft^-j'^;  '  satis  liqntt  ex  Liitinoiuiu  video. 
Quin  et  veteres  Dorienses  eadem   ibruui    utebantur.      'J'heoerit. 

I'll.  37.      "AAAfTai    l^Ao-7\y.o<i    f/.iv  0  h^ioc/  dfoc  FiaWw  Auriv;   ubi  VulgO 

a^a  y  io'^iera:  Vide  Dawes,  Misc.  Crit.  p.  114.  Notent  tironcs  -n 
pro  c-E  dici.  /3f&x«'i'?  MSti.  nenipe  pro  Sp^^Bu<;  :,tathn.     Vossius  vero 

Qfi^^ai;,   T^olice  pro  €'p«;)(j;iac. 

"  9.  y-ctfx.-xsf^ro  Kara.  yXv.  Vid.  Tryphonis  locum  a  me  excitatum 
in  nott.  ad  .^sch.  Theb.  740.  xa/^,a£y  Vossius,  et  y-suaact.  o-iaiyi. 
Barnesius  mvny.yi,  Sed  I^ISS.  la,yu  Alii  legunt  yi'.uya  iLyn,  m 
l\  ^ewToi',  alii  y-Kioaa  lay,  uv  ^\  h.  Penultimum  vero  in  Uya  prq-^ 
t!uci  necesse  est,  in  Ixyr.^  corripi.  In  Homer.  IliadI  A  ubi  editur 
OTspi  (iircL-K  Ufj.(pU  Uyr„  procul  dubio  legcndum  Ifj.ft  va'uyi,  ^Ariatoph. 

Plut.  .545.  'AnTi    ^i    iipuiov    aia-i^vov    y.s(pa.>.ry  KKTiKycroi  a.nr'i  di  //.axTpa?. 

In  Eurip.  Cycl.  679.  pes  secundus  Anapsetus  est." 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition  of  SappliO;  a  similar  collection" 
ttf  the  fragments  of  Archilochus  is  protuised,  hut  in  neither  of 
the  two  succeeding  numbers  has  it  yet  appeared.  ^^  e  trust  that 
we  shall  liot  have  Ions  to  regret  itsabseiKe. 

■  4  I» 
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In  the  two  first  numbers  is  given  a  very  long  and  interesting 
account  of  certain  early  (ireek  liistorians,  mentioned  by  Dioitysiua 
of  Halicarnassus.  The  very  few  fragments  whicli  still  remain  of 
those  historical  writers  who  preceded  Herodotus,  have  not  ever, 
as  we  believe,  been  collected  into  one  point  of  view,  much  less 
has  any  account  of  their  authors  been  attempted.  We  can  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  student  the  two  articles 
in  question,  as  a  clear,  accurate,  and  complete  collection  of  all 
the  fragments  and  quotations  which  are  now  in  existence  of  those 
historians,  whose  very  names,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  reached  him, 
and  as  a  most  original  and  entertaining  account  of  the  authors 
themselves.  The  information  which  they  contain  is  doubly  valu- 
able, as  it  can  be  attained  by  no  other  means,  than  by  the  same 
ingenuity  of  arrangement  and  labour  of  research,  which  distinguish 
this  most  useful  and  happy  exertion  of  industry  and  skill. 

The  notes  on  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  form  a  valuable  appen- 
dage to  that  most  exquisite  effort  of  ancient  genius.  Whatever 
may  conduce  to  correct  and  settle  the  text,  and  to  illustrate  the 
beauties  of  such  a  tragedy,  deserves  the  tbiinks  of  every  sound  and 
rational  scholar.  Whoever  shall  set  down  to  study  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  wi!l  find  his  labour  much  diminished,  and  his  gra- 
tification proportionably  increased,  by  the  accompaniment  of 
such  a  comment.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  old  readings  of  the 
genuine  text  in  many  instances  successfully  defended  by  the  learned 
commentator  against  the  caco'ithcs  emendnndi,  which  appears  to 
have  annulled  the  powers,  and  invalidated  the  labours  of  that 
daring,  but  sagacious  and  independent  scholar,  Ph.  Brunck. 
The  Greek  professor  (if  the  signature  J.  H.  M.  does  not  deceive 
us)  has  shewn  much  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chorusses, 
and  much  sound  judgment  both  in  the  reception  as  well  as  the  re- 
jection of  the  labours  of  his  critical  predecessors.  The  professor 
has  shewn  the  strength  of  his  original  powers  in  his  edition  of 
the  Hippolytus,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
still  more  delicious  tragedy  of  the  Alcestes  shall  be  ushered  into 
the  world,  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  same  hand. 

In  the  third  number  we  find  a  most  entertaining  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hippocentaur,  which,  as  it  displays  no  less  humo«r 
than  research,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  readinj; 
entire. 

"  Palaepliatus,  in  his  Treatise  on  Incredible  Stories  (of  which 
work  I  think  a  new  edition  might  with  advantage  be  given, 
enriched  with  illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  moderns)  roundly 
declai'es,  that  whoever  believes  that  any  animal  ever  did  or  could 
exist  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  horse,  believe* 
that  wliicli  is  impossible:  for,  as  he  judiciously  observes,  th» 
jaouth  and  throat  of  a  man  are  not  qualified  fOr  the  mastication 

l^  i  an* 
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^nd  deglutition  of  oats  and  hay:  his  other  argument  is  perhaps 
untenable,  viz.  that  if  such  animals  ever  had  existed,  they  would 
exist  now.  To  this  conclusion  we  moderns  might  oppose  the 
instances  of  the  Megatherion,  and  the  various  deperdita  of  tho 
animal  tribe  M'hose  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
Parisian  osteologists  ;  not  to  mention  the  well-attested  accounts 
whiph  are  annually  transmitted  to  us  from  Scotland,  verified 
by  the  minister  of  the  Kirk,  and  SMorn  to  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  of  sundry  mermen  and  mermaids,  in  whom  the  union  of 
man  and  fish  is  not  less  surprising  than  the  preternatural  composi- 
tion of  the  hippocentaur  ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Horace. 
Being  naturally  a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  readers  some  accounts  of  a  hippocentaur,  which  seem  to  be 
so  well  attested,  that  they  might  stagger  the  incredulity  of  Palae- 
phatus  himself. 

Phlegon  Trallianus  in  his  Book  of  Wonders,  c.  34.  relates  a 
story  of  a  hippocentaur  which  was  caught  on  a  mountain  near 
Sauna,  a  town  in  Arabia,  and  sent  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt  as  a 
present  to  the  Empercn-.  It  was  fed  on  flesh,  (not  hay  and  oats, 
as  Palaephatus  imagined)  but  the  change  of  climate  not  agree- 
ipg  with  its  delicate  health,  it  fell  sick  and  died.  The  prefect 
caused  it  to  be  pickled  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  it  was  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  palace.  It  had  a  countenance  of  peculiar 
ferocity,  hairy  hands,  hoofs  like  a  horse,  and  bay  hair,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  colour  being  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  pickle.  No 
time  is  mentioned ;  but  Pliny,  N.  H.  VII.  3.  assures  us  that  he  had 
himself  seen  a  Hippocentaur  preserved  in  honey,  tc/iicfi  had  been 
Sent  from  Egtjpt  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
this  must  have  been  the  pickled  Hippocentaur  of  Phlegon  ;  and  I 
think  that  the  conclusion  of  the  following  curious  anecdote  is  only 
another  version  of  the  same  story. 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  life  of  Paul  the  hermit,  says  that  St.  Antony, 
in  a  certain  rocky  dell  once  met  a  little  man  with  a  hooked  nose,  a 
forehead  decorated  with  horns,  and  the  feet  of  a  goat.  The  pious 
recluse  of  course  started  at  the  sight  of  the  cloven  foot,  not  being 
preparetl,  as  St.  Dunstan  was,  witli  a  pair  of  hot  pincers.  The 
nondescript  however  saluted  him  courteously,  telling  him  that  he 
was  one  of  those  £pn/xci/^»ot  or  inhabitants  of  the  desert  whom  men 
called  satyrs  or  fauns.  He  concluded  by  requesting  the  pi-ayers  of 
the  saint  in  his  behalf.  As  it  was  possible  that  some  sceptical  per- 
sons might  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story,  St.  Jerome 
clinches  the  nail,  by  asserting  that  a  creature  of  the  species  bene 
described  was  brought  to  Alexandria  and  shewn  about  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  afterwards  being  pickled,  it  was  carried  to  Antioch  to 
be  seen  by  the  Emperoi*.  I  think  that  we  have  here  another  and  a 
less  accurate  account  of  the  monster  described  by  Phlegon  a«d 
Pliny.  ' 

There  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  story ;  the  ani- 
mal in  question  was  no  doubt  some  monetrous  production, some  pre- 

,  ^  ternuturaK 
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ternatural  birth,  which  in  our  days  would  have  been  presented  to 
Surgeon's  IJall  or  the  British  Museum,  but  in  a  less  enliglitcned 
age  was  magnified  into  a  Ilippocentaur  ;  by  which  name,  or  that  of 
Jfircoccrvits  or  Chimara,  the  ancients  would  no  doubt  have  digni- 
fied some  animals  which  Jiave  been  discovered  of  late  years;  for  in- 
stance, the  Ornithorhi/nchns  Punu/oxtis  of  New  Holland.  I  mu^t 
not  omit  to  observe,  that  Phlegon  remarks  of  the  pickled  specimen, 
that  it  was  not  so  big  as  psiinters  usually  represented  Ilippoccntaurs, 
ajid  yet  not  very  small.  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  joke  which 
some  wit  of  antiquity  has  cut  upon  this  rare  beast,  and  whicli  is 
marked  by  that  same  dcUcucy  of  thought  and  expression  vviricli 
characterises  most  of  the  witticisms  of  antiquity;  it  is  this  : 

How  vastly  superior  is  this  to  Ovid's  Semiviramque  hovem,  senriho' 
vemgue  virum?  In  hopes  tiiat  some  learned  persons  will  illustrate 
this  branch  of  natural  history  with  as  much  well-placed  erudition  as 
has  been  occasionally  bestowed  upon  fleas,  and  those  animalcules 
which  are  said  to  have  devoured  rherecydes  and  Sylla."     P.  338. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work  before  us  is  that 
department  which  is  dedicated  to  the  publicaticui  of  various  MS. 
annotations,  conjectures,  and  emendations,  which,  though  the 
remams  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  have  not  yet  bee^l 
presented  to  the  public.  Of  this  sort  are  a  number  of  notes  and 
ilhistralions  of  Horace  by  the  celtbrated  Chishull,  which  were 
taken  from  the  margin  of  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Horace  in 
the  University  library.  Tiiough  the  student  may  occasionally 
discover  a  hackneyed  quotivtion,  or  a  connnon-place  reference, 
yet  he  will  also  find  many  apt  and  curious  illustrations,  and  many 
valuable  remarks,  of  which  Bentley  himself,  the  warm  friend 
and  adniirer  of  ChishuU,  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 

Any  authenticated  relic  of  Person  will  be  sought  with  eager 
anxiety  by  every  student  and  scholar.  They  will  receive,  there- 
fore, with  much  saticifaction,  as  a  remembrance  of  their  de- 
parted master,  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Professor  to  Mr.  Dal- 
zel,  which  was  preserved,  and  transmitted  to  the  editor  of  the 
Museum  Criticum.  It  relates  principally  to  his  celebrated 
canon  of  the  Cretic,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  poor 
Herman  falls  a  merited  victinj  under  the  piofessor's  sarcastic 
lash.  Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  favourite  epigram 
made  by  Porson  on  this  unfortunate  inetremonger :  it  will  please 
them  much  therefore  to  see  it  in  its  original  slate,  as  it  appeats 
in  this  letter. 

»*:.It  may  perhaps  divert  you  to  insert  an  Epigram,  made  by  an 
I^tonian,  a  friend  of  mine,  upon  tiie  said  Herman,  in  imitation  of 
Phocylides's  saw*.     (Strabo,  x.  p.  487.  ed.  Par.) 

rf2  ^'iihf 
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^«^T£f,  9r^^^  "EPMANNOS*  o  i'  EPMANNoS  af o'd^a  Tiirh^ 

Whidi  I  have  thus  eftdearoured  to  do  into  English : 
The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek ; 
Not  five  in  five  score. 
But  ninety -five  more  i 
All ;  save  only  Heralan' 
And  Herman's  a  German. 

It  is  a  knOMt  principle  in  iambic  verse,  that  tJie  iambic  may  b« 
resolved  ihto  a  tribrach  in  any  place  but  the  last.  As  Mr.  Herman 
has  not  given  any  striking  instances  of  this  resolution  in  his  iil- 
eomparable  treatise,  I  shall  try  to  supply  the  defect. 

'r  A  veiy  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  the  einendatiorls 
of  Milton  on  the  text  of  Euripides  is  given  in  No.  III.  They 
are  published  from  a  MS  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  and  afford  an  additional  testimony  of  the  depth  of  eru- 
dition, and  the  keenness  of  research,  which  distinguished  the  mind 
of  that  great  man.  If  the  reader  will  consider  the  slat«  of  verbal 
criticism  in  those  days,  and  how  few  landmarks  existed  to  guide 
the  scholar  in  his  research,  he  will  the  more  admire  these  early 
efforts  of  genius,  and  will  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  Milton  liadap- 
plied  the  vigour  of  his  talents  to  the  less,  instead  ©f  the  greater 
object;  he  might  have  stood  as  great  a  master  in  the  school  of 
critical  learning,  as  he  now  stands  in  the  region  of  poetrv,  and 
had  he  not  been  Milton,  he  might  have  been  Porson. 

But  the  most  valuable  treasure  which  this  publication  has  pre- 
sented to  the  woild,  is  one  that  has  long  been  withheld  from 
their  enjoyment,  and  now  therefore  appears  with  an  increase  of 
interest  and  satisfaction,  ^^'e  mean  the  emendations  of  Bentley>. 
from  the  original  MSS.  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  first  specimen,  which  has  been  afforded  us,  is  a  faackulm 
of  his  corrections  in  the  text  ofNicander,  in  which  the  acumen 
and  vigour  of  that  consummate  critic  appear  in  the  most  brilliant 
point  of  view.  As  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander  is  now  a  scarce 
and  uncommon  book,  we  think  that  the  editor  of  the  Museum 
Criticum  has  shewn  his  judgment  in  giving  the  text,  as  well  as  the 
emendations.  The  common  reader  is  by  this  «ieans  better  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  their  value  ;  and  what  might  haveremaiued,  iu 
the  form  of  emendations  only,  unregarded  and  unread,  is  now 
forced  upon  the  attention  even  of  the  most  cursory  and  lazy  exa- 
miner  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  are  promised 
not  only  the  reuiaiuder  uf  Nicander,  but  also  the  aunotations  of 
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tJj'is  great  critic  upon  Aristophanes,  which  are  also  preserved  in 
tJie  same  libiary.  This  will  be  indeed  an  inestimable  treasure, 
^^'c  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  that  while  the  text 
of  Nicaniler,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  GorriBus,  is  given  en- 
tire, that  the  Latin  poetry,  which  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page,  had  been  subjoined,  as  it  is  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  ver- 
sion, and  in  most  places  surpassing  the  original.  The  books 
Mliich  <.ontain  tliese  emendations  were  purchased  some  time 
jince  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  from  a  bookseller, 
to  whom  Cumberland,  under  the  pressure,  as  we  suppose',  of  that 
imnierited  ill-fortune  which  pursued  him  throughout  his  life,  had 
privately  disposetl  of  them.  We  can  congratulate  every  scholar 
that  they  fell  into  such  hands,  and  that  such  has  been  the  use  to, 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

\\t  may  j)ei haps  be  accused  of  interested  motives,  wlien  we 
c'bject  t-o  any  part  of  such  a  publication  as  this,  being  devoted  to 
liie  actual  review  of  modem  classical  publications.  It  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  we  feel  somewhat  jealous  at  an  intru^^ioii 
into  our  own  department,  but  we  can  assure  the  editor,  that,  it  is 
for  his  sake,  not  for  ouiown,  we  wish  that  this  part  of  the  work 
bad  not  been  engrafted  upon  the  original  plan.  We  are  too  well 
:^equainted  with  the  irritability  of  authors  ju  every  branch  of 
literature,  but  of  all  authors,  the  verbal  critic  is  endowed  with  the 
most  acute  feelings  of  morbid  sensibility.  Even  a  hint  that  he 
has  overlooked  one  instance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  litera* 
ture,  vvhicli  uiilitiiles  against  some  favourite  canon,  will  throw 
liim  into,  hysterics,  and  he  is  your  enemy  for  life.  We  could 
have  desired  therefore  the  onn^sion  of  tluit  part  of  the  work, 
which  alone  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  periodical  publication  ;  if 
it  be  well  and  faithfully  executed,  it  will  render  half  those,  who- 
could  [>rincipally  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  its  bitter  enemies  ;  and 
if  it  beo;ily  partially  performed,  it  had  belter  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  Uur  words  will  however  be  taken  for  granted,  when 
we  notice  an  admirable  review  of  "^  The  Correspondence  of  Fox 
and  Wakefield,"  of  which  we  can  only  say,  "  Talis  cumsit,  utif 
7/11 /n  noatcr  cssef." 

We  also  object  to  the  introduction  of  modern  verses,  as  W8 
consider  them  below  the  dignity  of  the  desigii,  which  is  dedicated 
to  a'ncient  learning  alone,  and  all  its  valuable  appendages.  The 
brilliancy,  however,  of  the  two  copies  of  Latin  v^'rse  thus  intro- 
duced, might  form  a  splendid  exception  to  the  rule,  but  we  trust 
that  the  example  w  ill  not  be  follow  ed. 

Several  works  of  this  description  have  appeared  abroad,  some 
few  in  our  own  country,  but  none  under  such  auspices  as  the  pre- 
sent, nor  with  the  same  chance  of  permanent  success.  'I'he  veijr 
contraction  of  its  plan  will  add  a  degree  of  solidity  to  its  fame.  It 
proceeds  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  may  there-i- 
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fhiHi  be  justly  supposed  to  be  edited  under  the  direction  and  con- 
tfOul  oftlie  first  scholars  in  that  University.  We  are  happy  also 
to  di-^eover  a  ilew  feature  in  such  a  publication, the  prospect  held 
forth  of  a  conclusion.  There  is  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
tfee  Tali  vigour  of  the  human  mind  cannot  with  advantage  be  ex- 
tended, and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  present  work  in  the 
hands  of  arty  others,  than  of  those  who  have  the  credit  of  con- 
ducting it.  Various  circumstances  may  in  the  course  of  a  very 
sliort  time,  compel  them  to  withdraw  their  exertions  ;  their  o\mt 
immediate  materials  may  be  partly  exhausted,  the  languor  of  sa- 
tiety may  creep  into  their  eiiorts,  or  the  various  events  of  life 
m»y  call  them  to  other  studies,  and  other  places.  He  who  would 
<*ontmaRd  a  lasting  admiration,  must  fix  a  determinate  conclusion 
of  hislabnnrs;  eternity  of  fame  will  never  benn  attendant  on  inde- 
il\iitj  of  design.  When  this  work  shail  have  been  concluded  within 
the  limits  of  five  or  six  volumes,  it  will  command  a  place  in  the 
library  cf  every  future  scholar,  and  will  deserve  the  adsniratiou 
and  gratitude  of  every  true  lover  of  classical  elegance  and  critical 
research.  Were  it  to  proceed  ad  infinitum,  no  such  prospect 
^ould  be  held  out  of  its  success.  At  it  now  stands,  it  will  be  a 
■nrrfixx  eIs-  a.ci,  to  which  every  student  will  resort  for  much 
entertaining  and'  useful  instruction,  and  every  scholar  for  much 
deep  and  recondite  information. 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  7.  A  Sermon,  pj-eached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday^ 
October  3,  1813,  at  the  Consecration  of  W.  Hofcley,  D.D.  Lord. 
Lishop  of  London,  by  IV.  Stanley  Goddard,  D.D.  Hector  (jfBcpton, 
Susfex.  Puhliihed  by  Cnmviand  of  tJte  Archbishop.  2s.  6'd. 
48  pp.     Rivington  and  Hatchard.     1813. 

At. DO  solemnity  do  we  expect  a  greater  display  of  sound  theology 
and  powerful  ability  than  from  the  preacher  at  an  Episcopal  Con- 
secration, nor  have  we  been  generally  disappointed ;  so\ae  of  the 
best  single  Sermons  in  the  English  language  have  owed  their  ex- 
istence to  this  origin.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  Sernnon  now  before  us  was  composed,  raised  our  expectations 
high,  nor  have  they  been  .frustrated.  We  have  a  clear,  argumen- 
tative, arid  convincing  defence  of  thoss  principles,  unon  which 
Church  Authority  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  is  founded.  Tlu^ 
arrangement  is  simple,  the  language  unaffected,  and  the  reasoning 
just.  The  learned  Preacher  divides  his  subject-matter  into  three 
propositions. 

"  1.  The  expediency  of  defining,  and  settling  by  fixed  rules, 
whatever  relates  to  Christian  Worship,  or  to  Christian  Doctrine. 

"  2.  The 
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"  $.  TIio  expediency  of  adliering  to  such  regulations,  wlign  ex- 
perience shall  have  proved  them  to  be  u-jclul  and  ni'ceiisar}^ 

"  3.  The  expediency  of  investing  persons  with  due  authority,  to 
superintend  the  concerns  of  Religion,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Church." 

The  discussion  of  these  three  important  points  is  conducted  with 
much  calnmess  and  precision ;  and  the  Author  has  clearly  shown 
that  he  has  well  considered  and  understood  his  subject.  He  never 
rises  into  eloquence,  nor  ever  ginks  into  weakness  or  absurdity  ;  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a  treatise  than  a  sermon,  and 
may  be  read  with  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  sober  and 
rational  disquisition  on  so  momentous  a  subject.  From  the  winding 
up  of  the  argument  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract, 
which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sound  and  practical  sense  which  is 
so  conspicuous  throughout. 

"  Nor  do  Benefits  less  essential,  though  perhaps  less  obvious, 
result  to  the  Community  at  large  from  tliat  Intercourse  which  is 
kept  up  between  the  superior  Orders  of  Societ}',  and  those  of  our 
Church  ;  and  from  a  Participation  of  which,  none,  who  possess  the 
requisite  Pretensions,  are  excluded.  Keligion  herself  thus  be- 
comes respected  from  the  Veneration  paid  to  the  sacred  Character 
of  her  Ministers :  and  the  Restraint  imposed  by  this  Considera- 
tion, is  a  constant  and  firm  Security  against  any  Deviation  from 
Regularity  and  Decorum.  Were  this  Restraint  confined  even  to 
the  outward  Behaviour,  much  would  still  be  gained  to  the  Cause 
of  Virtue  :  since  that,  which  may  have  originated  in  mere  Atten- 
tion to  Propriety,  soon  grows  into  Habit:  becomes  a  settled  Prin- 
ciple of  Action  :  and  produces  the  like  Influence  on  others.  Great 
is  the  Force  of  Example  in  every  Station  :  but  of  incalculable  Im- 
portance is  the  Conduot  of  those  in  the  highest :  and  fearl'ul  is  the 
Responsibility  they  must  incur  for  the  Good,  which  they  neglect 
to  promote  :  for  the  Evil  which  they  introduce  or  sanction. — In  a 
Country  like  our  own,  where  extensive  Commerce  and  increased 
Opulence  have  opened  an  easy  Access  to  Luxury  and  Dissipation  ; 
"  in  the  crowning  Citi/,  tvhose  Meixhants  are  Pri?ices,  'xhnse  Traf- 
fickers are  the  honourable  of  the  Earth:" — Is  it  not  of  tlie  utmost 
Consequence,  that  those  who  are  appointed  more  especially  to  su 
peri)itend  and  watch  over  the  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  the 
public  Morals,  should  be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  an  Eminence, 
where  "  their  Light  may  shine  beibre  Men  :" — where  "  their  good 
Works  may  be  seen  :'' — where  their  "  warning  Voice"  may  be  heard 

by  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and  the  powerful  ? Nor  in   the  Le* 

gislntive  Assembly  itself,  (where  the  Utility  of  their  spiritual  Cha- 
racter seems  to  be  less  discerned  by  those,  who  forget  that  Man  is 
formed  for  Religion,  and  thnt  into  all  his  Concerns  Religion  xhotiJd 
enter :— by  those,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  Dignity,  which  is 
added  to  public  Deliberations,  commenced  and  continued  under 
the  awful  Sense  of  religious  Duty:) — Not  even  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  can  that  Voice  be  exerted  in  vain,  which  calls  upon  them 
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daily  to  "  remember  Him,  by  tvhom  Kinrrs  reign  .•"—It  •'  slialf 
inform  their  Princes  after  his  Will :"  <'  It  shall  t'each  their  Sena- 
tors Wisdom."     P.  43. 

We  cannot  express  a  higher  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  dis- 
course, than  by  asserting  that  it  is  worthy  both  of  its  author  and 
pf  the  consecration  of  that  Prelate,  whose  strength  of  understands 
ing,  depth  of  theological  research,  and  unaffected  piety,  vindicate 
his  rapid  elevation  to  the  highest  seat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

Where  sound  learning  and  temperate  zeal  are  crowned  and  con- 
secrated by  mildness  of  manner  and  suavity  of  disposition,  the 
union  of  such  endowments  in  a  Christian  Bishop  promises,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  peace,  prosperity,  and  strength  to  that 
Estal?|ishment,  which,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  he  is 
called  upon  to  govern  aild  to  defend. 


POETRY. 

Art.  8.      Lnj/   of  the  Scotch  Fiddle.      A  Poem   in  fre    Cantos, 
'■  Supposed  to  hexvrilten  by  W.  Scoity  Esq.   4to.     pp.'222.     Caw- 
thorn.     18M-, 

Among  all  the  various  species  of  poetry,  none,    perhaps,    is  so 
easy  to  write  as  burlesque  and  parody ;   w  liich  accounts  for  the 
numberless  works  of  this  kind  with   which   the    press  is  daily  in- 
undated.    If  then  it  be  a  niatter  of  such  ease  to  produ'ce  one  of 
t'  ese  compositions,  it  may  seem  surprising  that,  among  the  vast 
multitudes  of  them  which  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  so 
ftw  have  been  deserving  of  any  thing  but  contempt.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  there  is  scarcely  one  above  dull 
mediocrity,  and  very  few  which  do  not  try  the  patience  and  temper 
4>f  their  readers.     The  reasons  for  this  grievous  deficiency  in  the 
execution  of  these  fugitive  pieces  (for  so   even  the  best  of  them 
must  be  denominated)  will  be    made   clear  by  considering  a  few 
leading  rules,  which  the  writers  of  this  light  species  of  composition 
ought  to  observe.     We  shall,  perhap.-,  be   expected  to  apologize 
for  treating  a  trifling  subject  in   so   serious  a  manner ;  but  surely 
that  subject  ceases  to  be  trifling  which  employs   all  pens  and  all 
pyes.     The  writing  and  reading   of  parodies,  burlesques,  and  tra- 
vesties has  now  become  so  universal,  that  we  must  not  be  accused 
of  "■  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel,"  when  we  offer  a  few  se- 
rious observations  upon  this  favourite  style  of  composition. 
,   The  first  thing  which  is  necessary  to  a  good  parody  is,  that  the 
piece  parodied  should  be  one  well  known,  so  that  the  resemblance 
way  at  once  be  recognised.     This   particular  has  indeed  been  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  ephemeral  productions,  to  whicii  we  have 
alluded.     The  works  of  Scott,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Byron,  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  ;  and  the  features  of  each  are  so  striking,  that  it  re-r 
quires  no  very  skilful  hand  to  draw  a  tolerable  caricature.     The 
next  requisite  is,  that  the  descriptions,  sentiments,  &c.  should  b,e 
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©pplled  lo  somo  circumstances  generally  interesting,  and  oFrecciit 
OL-currence.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  parody  cannot  exist  without 
without  this;  but  something  is  necessary  to  kcej)  Uj)  the  attention 
of"  the  reader,  who  wouhl  surely  care  little  for  tlie  adventures  of 
Muggins  or  Higginbottom,  if  the  burning  ol'  Drury-lane  were  not 
a  circunistance  fresh  in  his  niemory,  and  of  some  little  inteftst  to 
him.  Our  recent  writers  of  parody  seem,  al»^ogether,  to  havjj 
neglected  this  consideration.  They  have  transferred  tlie  speeches 
ofMarniion  and  Roderic  Dhu  to  the  mouths  of  clowns  and  tavern- 
keepers,  without  caring  to  have  any  ulterior  object  to  which  their 
patire  nn'ght  be  directed  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that 
their  wit  is  mere  ribaldry,  and  instead  of  laughter  they  only  excil* 
disgust. 

The  principal  circumstance  to  which  the  Rejected  Addresses 
owed  their  vapid  success,  and  wliich  we  wovAiX  J'ei-linghi  reconi- 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  every  writer  of  parody,  is  the  breviiif 
of  the  pieces,  'i'he  source  of  our  pleasure  in  reading  anj'  pro- 
duction of  this  Icind  is  our  surprise  at  meeting  unexj^ectedly  witli 
any  well  known  passage  ludicrously  altered  and  applied.  This 
fsLu-prise  is  altogether  done  away  with  in  a  long  parody,  where 
the  author  begins  from  the  title-page  of  his  prototype,  and  goes 
through  the  whole  almost  line  for  line;.  We  know  at  every  step 
what  is  to  follow,  and  with  whatever  skill  the  imitation  may  be  ex- 
ecuted, the  greatest  charm  is  wanting.  In  the  short  parodies 
above  mentioned,  all  the  principal  features  in  the  style  of  the  se- 
veral authors  inn'tated  are  compressed  into  a  short  space,  and 
brought  as  it  were  to  u  focus;  no  exertion  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  attention ;  and  if  the  i-eader  should  feel  tired  of  laugh- 
ing, he  has  only  to  shut  the  book,  and  turn  to.  it  ixgain  at  his 
leisure,  without  dropping  the  interest  excited. 

We  fear  we  have  extended  these  observations  beyond  their  le- 
gitimate length  ;  fortiiiiately  the  work  before  us  is  of  a  nature  t» 
admit  of  very  little  remark.  As  might  be  guessed  frpm  the  title, 
it  is  a  parody  upon  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  it  purports  to 
be  written  by  an  American,  and  edited  in  this  country  by  an  En- 
'glishnian  ;  and  the  naval  feats  of  our  Commanders  upon  the  Ame- 
rican station  form  the  subject  to  which  the  parody  is  adapted. 
The  heroes  of  the  poem  are  Sir  Bolus,  Sir  Beresford,  and  Sir  Cock- 
burn  :  no  one  can  want  any  assistance  in  guessing  the  real  names 
of  the  persons  intended  to  be  represented.  They  are  depicted  as 
"  rude  and  boisterous  Captains  of  the  sea,"  mere  swaggering  bul- 
lies, with  a  truth  and  candour  indeed  worthy  of  an  American. 
We  hope  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the  author  is  really 
an  American;  we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  the  following 
lines  could  proceed  from  an  English  pen  : 

"  For  he  had  heard  the  valiant  feats 
Of  British  tars  and  British  fleets  ; 
That  bullies  of  the  subject  seas^ 
Not  only  rob  their  enemies, 
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But  claim  the  right,  as  Yankies  know, 
To  plunder  friend  as  well  as  foe.''     P.  25. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  we  have  little  to  say.  The  pa- 
rody is  sometimes  tolerable,  but  generally  dull.  We  liave  searched 
through  all  Walter  Scott's  Poems,  and  really  can  find  no  line  or 
sentiment  from  which  the  author  can  have  imitated  this  exquisitely 
eleymt  passage : 

"  Blasted  his  eyes,  and  d d  his  soul."     P.  25. 

The  introduction  to  the  2d  Canto  is  worth  extracting;  what  bu- 
siness it  has  in  the  midst  of  a  burlesque,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  disgrace  a  performance  vastly 
superior  to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Scotch  Fiddle."  The  blind  Minstrel 
(or  vather  Fiddler)  exclaims: 

"  I  cannot  view  fair  Nature's  face. 

Nor  catch  her  well  remember  d  grace; 

Nor  taste  the  balm  of  beauty's  smile, 

That  cheer 'd  my  lonely  heart  awhile  ; 

Nor  see  the  woodland  warbler  stray 

In  careless  freedom  on  the  spray. 

Yet  when  I  hear  the  summer  breeze 

Play  o'er  the  bosoms  of  the  trees, 

W'hose  answering  whispers  seem  to  tell 

They  love  the  gentle  visit  well; 

Or  the  wild  music  of  the  grove, 

Vocal  with  lengthened  notes  of  love ; 

Or,  what  is  sweeter  to  my  ear, 

The  voice  of  gentle  damsel  near  ; 

Rtraembrance  waken'd  starts  away 

To  blithsome  scenes  of  distant  day, 

Where  these  dead  eyes  could  freely  scan 

The  face  of  Nature  and  of  Man,"  8:c.     P.  45. 

To  the  end  of  the  Lay  of  the  Scotch  Fiddle  is  appended  a  mass 
of  annotations,  meant  to  ridicule  Scott's  propensity  to  "  quoting 
old  ballads,  and  tracing  the  genealogies  of  illustrious  families  to 
their  sources."  These  notes  contain  divers  disquisitions,  sometimes 
ludicrous,  sometimes  grave,  with  so  little  apparent  reason,  that  it 
iy  often  difficult  to  guess  when  we  are  expected  to  laugh,  and 
when  to  be  serious.  There  is  interspersed  sufficient  abuse  of  the 
English  and  their  commanders  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  En- 
gland are  certainly  no  favourites  with  the  author.  Of  course,  we 
dp  not  intend  to  answer  any  of  the  charges  preferred,  nor  to 
enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  present  unliappy  war  with  America, 
nor  even  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  trite  accusation  of  burning 
defenceless  villages.  We  shall  take  cur  leave  of  the  author,  se- 
riously exhorti)ig  him  (whether  F>riion  or  American)  to  turn  his 
pen,  whose  powers  we  are  not  disposed  altogether  to  den}',  to  some 
more  worthy  object ;  or  if  he  is  eternally  wedded  to  the  bur- 
lesque, that  he  should  in  his  next  composition  omit  one  half  of  his 
irngge/y  (we  cannot  call  it  mt),  and  compress  the  other  half  into 
a  third  of  its  present  djmensioiis, 

Akt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  9.    Porsoniana.     TiiAax,"^    t3  Ho^T-uif^  fj.iyaXuv  hWnui :  w. 
Scraps JVorn  Parsons  Rich  Feast.     Baldwin.     1S14. 

It  seems  to  be  tlie  peculiar  flite  of  literary  eminence,  that  tlie 
postluimous  reputation  ot  its  possessors  sufters  more  from  the  indis- 
creet zeal  of  friends,  than  from  the  open  calumnies  of  enemies. 
Against  the  latter,  the  general  respect  for  departed  genius,  and 
that  good  feeling  which  spurns  at  charges  made  at  a  time,  when 
the  tongue  is  cold  that  would  refute  them,  are  sufficient  to  protect 
an  illustrious  name.  But  when  persons,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
society  of  a  mighty  and  distinguished  scholar,  can  so  far  forget  the 
delicacy  of  friendship  and  private  confidence,  as  to  publish  all  that 
they  recollect  of  the  private  fliilings  of  their  friend,  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  most  unguarded  moments,  and  the  instances  of  humour 
or  of  passion  which  an  unreserved  intercourse  with  the  best  in- 
dividuals never  fails  to  discover,  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  repu- 
tation thus  assailed,  is  indeed  severe.  To  such  effects  of  the  in- 
discretion of  friends  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  most  un- 
mejjcifully  subjected.  But  though  the  weaknesses  of  that  literary- 
colossus  have  been  exposed  with  unsparing  hand,  yet  in  the  me- 
moirs of  his  life  and  conversation,  so  many  specimens  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  manly  judgment  are  recorded,  that  it  is  a  question, 
whether  they  do  not  more  than  make  amends  for  those  particulars 
which  more  judicious  friends  would  have  suppressed.  But  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  which  professes  to  contain  anecdotes  and  say- 
ings of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  the  reader  wiJl  in  vain  search  for 
a  single  sentence  of  accurate  information  relative  to  that  unrivalled 
scholar.  Though  it  relates  to  a  person  wh;)se  conversation 
abounded  with  A\'itty  allusions,  and  happy  adaptations  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  could  quote  from  every  species  of  writings,  yet 
not  a  single  v;itty  saying  or  jjapny  remark  does  it  contain,  which 
iwn  make  the  least  amends  for  the  disgust  that  its  perusal  will 
excite. 

As  the  trilingual  title  of  these  pages  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  their  contents,  we  shall  just  mention  that  the 
Vv'ork  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first,  entitled  Tif^.u^-n  Uofcrmot;^ 
contains  some  supposed  sayings,  epigrams,  £(nd  charades,  which 
he  amused  his  friends  by  repeating ;  not  one  of  which  is  given 
without  some  gross  inaccuracy,  'i'he  second  part  is  styled  some 
/iw  pfirticulars  relative  to  the  late  Professor  Po}~son,  of  which  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  are  more  offensively  incorrect  than  the' 
former.  And  these  misrepresentations  are  the  cause  of  our  no- 
ticing so  conteniptil)Ie  a  publication  in  a  serious  manner.  Those 
readers  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  Porson,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  this  trash  presented  to  the  public  under  his  name, 
byajs  not  a  faint  rescmblaiice  to  the  apothegms  undjircetiie,  which 
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they  have  heard  from  his  mouth  :  those  also,  who  were  unac* 
quainted  with  him  when  Hving,  will  be  convinced  that  the  credit  of 
what  are  given  as  Porson's  Charades,  Sfc.  belongs  to  the  blundering 
compiler  :  but  they  may  be  led  by  the  anecdotes  to  form  an  er- 
roneous notion  of  character  to  which  they  relate. 

Most  of  the  stories  professedly  apply  to  Porson's  convivial  hours, 
in  which  it  is  too  well  knov.h  tluit  he  avus  addicted  to  occasional 
excess.  The  following  precious  sentence  will  sufficientlj?  show  by 
what  means  our  author  obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  Professor, 
which  he  has  used  for  the  purpose  of  libelling  his  memor}' :  "  His 
etnipany  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  eagerly  courted  by  all 
ranks,  from  the  combination-room  to  the  ci/der-cdlar,  for  he  mixed 
with  all,  and  v.-as  to  be  found  in  l)oth  ;  and  it  was,  who  should  assist 
At  his  evening  lectures,  and  who  should  carry  away  most  from  the 
oracle.  But  sometimes  it  happened,  as  it  does  to  all,  that  the 
priest  was  sulky,  and  pulling  a  book  out  of  his  pocket  read  only  to 
himself;  sometimes  he  was  violent,  and  ca telling  the  poker  out  of 
tlie  fire,  brandished  it  over  his  head,  to  the  terror  of  the  com- 
pany," &c. 

By  reading  this  passage,  the  reader  will  guess,  to  which  of  the 
t\,\  o  descriptions  of  company  mentioned  as  frequented  by  Porson, 
the  anonymous  writer  of  his  memoirs  belongs.  It  was  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  among  his  friends,  that  he  should  occasionally  be  led 
into  society  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  him.  This  was  the  prima 
iiifdi  labes:  hence  the  iniemperancc  and  late  hours,  upon  which  Mr, 
Gilbert  Wakefield  lays  so  much  stress,  in  tlie  unjust  and  libellous 
character  of  Porson  given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr,  Fox.  But 
another  bad  consequence  was,  that  he  thus  fell  into  the  company  of 
persons,  Avho  wliile  they  were  totally  unable  to  appreciate  his  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  or  to  profit  by  his  society,  )'et  have  recol- 
lected and  distorted  all  his  failings,  and  make  clumsy  attempts  to  re- 
peat some  of  the  lighter  eft'usions  which  they  have  heard  from  his 
mouth.  The  .instances  of  which  are  found  in  every  page  of  this 
f.irrago.  The  following  is  impudently  said  to  be  a  charade  madQ,' 
fcy  Porson.     P.  xii, 

"  My  first  is  the  girl  I  adore; 

The  sum  of  her  charms  is  my  second. 
Which  my  third  should  explore,  '  [ 

But  when  I  had  counted  a  million  or  more, 

1  found  it  was  not  to  be  reckon'd."  . 

It  is  well  known  to  his  friends,  that  when  once  asked  by  a  lady' 
to  give  her  a  charade,  he  answered  in  the  following  elegant  ami 
xlmost  extemporary  comp!in)ent : 

"  JSIij  first  is  the  Nymph  I  ad,(;)re ; 
The  sum.  of  her  charms  is  mj/ 5eco)<£/y 
I  was  going  to  call  it  ivij  iltlijl, 
>:}]ut!l  counted  a  million  and  more, 
Till  I  found  they  could  never  be  reckon'd  ; 
So  I  Viuickly  discarded  the  word." 
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our  readers  a 
anie   des- 


We  cannot  deny  ourscrves  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  r 
•orrcct  copy  of  a  Latin  Lusiis  of  the  rrofesbor,  of  the  sai 
scription,  which  iu  this  pubheatiou  is,  like  every  other  attempt  at 
quotation,  ahered  into  positive  nonsense : 

"  Te  pimnm  incauto  nimiuni  propiusque  tuenti, 
Laura,  niihi  furtim  surripuisse  queror; 
•  Nee  tamen  hoc  furtum  tibi  condonare  rccasem, 

Si  pretium  simih  solvere  more  velis ; 
Sed  quo  plus  candoris  habent  tua  colUi  secundo, 

Hoc  tibi  plus  pnmum  frigoris  intus  habent. 
Janujue  sinistra  cava  cantabat  ab  illice  totani 
Oaiina,  et  audaces  spes  vetat  isse  ratas." 
In  several  of  the  pretended  anecdotes,  we  see,  amid  tlie  dullness 
and  absurdity  v.ith  which  tliey  are  told,  some  trace  of  a  knowledge 
of  Porson.     Every  storj--,  every  jeu-d'esprit,  is,  however,  perverted 
with  such  inimitable  dulness,  "tdat  the  reader  may  in  vain  enquire 
where  the  pretended  humour,  is  to  be  found.     We  will  take  the 
following  instances  at  randon. 

*'  Porson  used  to  say,  he  was  never  thoroughly  frightened  but 
once,  when  by  mistake  he  went  into  a  room  at  a  visitation  diunef, 
and  thought  himself  in  Pandemonium,  where  the  devi^is  were  break- 
ing the  ten  commandments.'' 

♦'    On  a  lady's  asking  him  what  was  Greek  for  a  plate,  a  knife 
and  fork,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  he  answered  impatiently,  *  To  me,. 
ma'am,  it  is  h  timoroumenos,  to  you,  heauteen  timoroumenee."  " 
"  When  Wakefield  published  liis  Hecuba,  Porson  said, 

"  W' hat's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  publish  her  ?" 

Now  we  never  heard  that  Wakefield  did  publish  the  Hecubtfi 
and  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  believe  "the  Tact  on  the  authority 
of  this  writer-  The  story,  however,  from  which  "this  bhindericg 
anecdote  took  its  rise  was  as  follows :  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  Wakefield's  Diatribe,  Porson  being  in  a  party,  where. it  was- 
proposed  by  the  president,  that  each  gentleman  present  should 
give  as  a  toast,  a  character,  with  some  applicable  line  fr4>m.  Shake* 
■peare,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  dr^nk — Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield : 
♦'   What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?" 

W^e  should  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  quote 
more  instances  to  show  the  character  of  this  publication.  Not  a 
a  sentence  could  we  select  that  contains  more  of  correctness,  or 
of  common  sense  than  those  we  hsve  already  quoted.  They  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  biograpliing  English  style.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  we  refer  the  rea- 
der to  the  Latin  Charade,  as  given  by  him,  in  p.  vii.  He  does 
credit  to  the  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  learning,  which  ht 
hints  that  he  had  enjoyed.     P.  11. 

•'  The  time  to  profit  by  Person's  learmnjj  WftS  int^  libendum, 
f(ir  as  Chaucer  savs,  of  tjie  Sompnour, 
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"  And  when  he  well  dronkin  had  the  w'me^ 
Then  would  he  sp^xke  no  word  but  Latine." 

Of  his  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  language,  which  qualified  hin* 
to  write  an  account  of  the  first  Grecian  of  the  age,  he  gives  few, 
but  convincing  proofs,  in  his  quotation  of  the  concluding  sentence 
in  Porson's  translation  of  the  "  Three  Children  sliding  on  the  Ice,'^ 
p.  xii.  "  'J'he  rest  they  ran  axvai/,"  I'te  (pvyov  ot  XiM-t^it-'cvuy  and  m 
his  mode  of  transcribing  the  translation  of  the  Tomb  of  Alexis,  p. 
16.  With  respect  to  his  acquaintance  with  modern  publications, 
it  seems  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Burney's 
Tentamen  de  Metris  JEschyli,  or  of  Professor  Porson's  Adversaria. 

Of  the  manners,  the  temper,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, this  author  knows  little,  and  that  little  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  sometimes  reserved,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  dis- 
appointing the  attempts  of  those  who  wished  to  draw  him  out  in 
conversation  ;  but  this  was  only  when  he  found  himself  assailed  by 
impadence  and  ignorance.  To  enquiries  of  a  different  description, 
he  was  promptly  communicative,  and  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
b.e  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  any  question,  on  which  he  was 
asked  for  information,  enhanced  the  value  of  what  he  communicated. 
\Ve  are  here  told,  Una  Person  did  not  like  to  confess  an  obligation 
to  any  man.  That  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  high  and  perhaps  moi'- 
bid  independence,  which  made  him  generally  unwilling  to  lay  hini- 
selt  under  obligations,  is  unquestionably  true  ;  and  to  this  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  the  low  and  almost  indigent  circumstances 
in  which  he  passed  through  life.  But  where  he  was  really  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  friends,  as  in  the  case  of  those  by  v/hose  well 
placed  generosity  he  had  been  supported  at  school  and  college,  he 
has  often  been  heard  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  vvarm  and  af- 
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Dean  of  Killala  ;  liith  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  l£s.  Long- 
man, 8cc.     1814. 

We  are  willing  to  confess,  tliat  we  opened  this  volume  ^vith 
little  of  expectation,  and  perhaps  vvitii  something  of  prejudice. 
The  character  of  a  popular  preacher,  we  have  seldom  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  any  high  degree  of  professional  emi- 
nence ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  frequently  seen  it  reconcile- 
able  with  a  glaring  deticiency  of  intellectual  endowments,  and 
even  with  a  total  absence  of  moral  woith.  In  making  this 
avowal,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  convey  the  insinuation,  that 
the  pulpit  is  an  improper  field  for  the  display  of  eloquence. 
The  subjects  discussed  by  the  Christian  orator,  from  their  infi- 
nite importance,  and  their  universal  interest,  admit  of  the  most 
impassioned  appeals  to  the  heart.  They  are  capable  of  being 
enforced  by  everv  motive  which  can  awaken  tenderness  or  excite 
terror.  To  what  cause  then  must  we  attribute  the  fact  that, 
while  reputation  for  public  speaking  either  at  the  Bar  or  in  the 
Senate  is  generally  accompanied  by  substantial  acquisitions,  the 
celebrity  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  so  easily  attained,  and  when  at- 
tained, of  so  little  value  ?  Whence  happens  it  that  the  popular 
preacher  is  often  nothing  more  than  an  ignorant  enthusiast,  or 
a  fashionable  trifler  ?  The  question  is  interesting,  and  would  be 
worthy  of  a  close  investigation  ;  we  can  only  touch  on  some  of 
the  more  obvious  reasons. 

If  we  assigned  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  applause  is  so  often  bestowed  on  those  preach- 
ers, who  luive  no  other  claim  to  favour,  than  that  of  flattering 
the  i)rejudices,  or  sparing  the  foibles  of  the  times,  we  could  not 
he  charged  with  any  want  of  candour.  The  preacher  who  is 
truly  eloquent,  will  rarely  be  praised  for  eloquence,  when  he  is 
employed  in  enforcing  the  sanctions  and  inculcating  the  precepts 
oi  the  (jiospei  among  the  poor  and  uneducated,  he  will  be  better 
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known  by  the  venerable  title  of  a  conscientious  Parish-Priost ; 
when  he  exerts  his  talents  in  defending  the  truths  of  Hevelalion 
against  the  attacks  of  Infidtlity,  he  will  be  designated  by  the 
lionourable  character  of  a  profound  Theologian.  In  either  case, 
the  appellation  of  tl-e  Popular  Preacher  w  ill  be  lost,  thongh 
either  may  possess  the  graces  of  elocution  equally  with  those 
candidates  for  fame,  who  as  they  ''  live  to  please/  must  please 
to  live. 

There  is  an  opinion  generally  current,  even  among  those  from 
vhom  a  more  correct  judgment  might  be  expected,  that  oratorv, 
and  particularly  pulpit  oratory,  depends  entirely  on  gracefulness 
of  utterance,  that  the  n.agic  of  delivery  will  compensate  for  all 
inaccuracies  of  conception  or  of  language.  We  cannot  coincide 
in  this  notion ;  we  aie  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  poverty  of 
thought  is  rendered  more  striking  by  pompous  articulation. 
Far  be  it  fiom  us  to  disparage  the  use,  or  to  di-ny  the  propriety 
of '^  enipiiasis  and  pause;"  but  we  have  littie  predilection,  as  far 
as  experience  goes,  for  the  emphasis  atid  pauses  of  extempora- 
neous preachers  :  we  have  found,  that  the  emphasis  is  generally 
insert*  d  lo  acconnnodate  the  facility  of  respiration,  and  the  pause 
to  assist  tlic  imperfection  of  meinory. 

\^  e  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  perusal  of  the 
volume  before  us,  which,  considered  as  a  posthuu'ous  ])ublica- 
tion  for  the  benttit  of  tlie  author's  family,  might  probably  be 
thought  an  unfair  subject  of  criticism.  But  the  editor  of  these 
Discourses,  who  iias  prelixed  a  skett  h  of  the  life  and  character 
ot  the  author,  claims  for  them  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  merit,  a 
claim  which  we  cannot  in  justice  to  the  public  silently  allow, 
iior  dispute  without  stating  our  grounds  of  dissent. 

The  cekbrated  Dean  Kirwan  was  di  seended  from  an  ancient 
and  respectable  Koman  Catholic  family,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  and  v\as  educated  at  St.  Omers,  in  the  College  of  English 
Jeiuits.  He  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  for  a 
mercantile  life,  and  passed  six  years  of  his  youth  in  the  West 
Indies :  but,  returning  to  Europe,  he  entered  into  the  Church, 
by  the  advice  of  his  mat«rnal  uncle,  then  titular  primate  of  Ire- 
land. He  received  priest's  oideis  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  natuial  and  moral  philosophy; 
but  in  177H,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  am- 
bassador, at  the  British  court.  We  are  informed,  that  some  of 
the  Discourses,  v\hich  he  delivered  in  his  Excellency's  chapel, 
were  printed,  but  that  none  of  the  copies  could  be  recovered. 
'J'lie  Editor  speaks  with,  great  brevity  concerning  the  motives 
which  induced  hitn  to  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ni  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  in  which  he  had 
long  beeii  a  miuister ;  uud  it  is  not  for  us  to  doubt  the  since- 
rity 
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rhy  of  his  conversion.  He  was  introduced  to  liis  fii.st  Protf  .stant 
conirre^atiou  in  St.  Peter's  Cluircli,  bv  the  i\ev.  Dr.  Hastinsfs, 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  wliere  he  preached  on  the  Q4\\\  of  June, 
17^7.  Jn  the  same  year,  he  was  preferred  by  the  Ardibishop 
of  Dubhn  to  the  prebend  of  Howili ;  and  in  the  next,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Nichohis  without.  In  the  year  1800,  he  was  pio- 
nioted  by  the  h^te  Marquis  Cnrnwalhs  to  the  dtanery  of  Kiliala, 
which  he  retaintd  till  his  death,  on  the  G7th  of  June,  1805. 

Before  tlie  expiration  of  the  first  year  after  his  coniormity, 
he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  task  of  preaching  clnnity  ser- 
mons, and  the  effects  of  his  discourses  are  thus  described  by 
the  Editor. 

"  Whenever  he  preached,  such  multitudes  assembled,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  deiund  the  entrance  of  the  churcli  by  guards  and 
pah'sadoes.  He  was  presented  with  addresses  and  pieces  of  platje 
from  every  parish,  and  the  freedom  of  various  corporations :  liis 
portrait  was  painted  and  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  and, 
what  was  infiuitely  more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  tlie  collections  at 
his  sermons  far  exceeded  any  that  ever  were  known  in  a  country- 
distinguished  for  unmeasured  benevolence.  Even  in  times  of  pub- 
he  calamity  and  distress,  his  irresistible  powers  of  persuasion  re- 
peatedly produced  contributions  exceeding  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds  at  a  sermon  ;  and  his  hearers,  not  content  with 
emptying  their  purses  into  the  plate,  sometimes  threw  in  jewels  or 
watches,  as  earnest  of  future  benefiictions." 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  depreciate  the  character  of 
Dean  Kirwan,  which  we  believe  to  liave  been  truly  estimabie  j 
x\e  are  not  even  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment here  given  concerning  the  popidarity  of  his  discourses;  but 
the  following  commendation  on  their  style  is  too  \\arnieven  for 
the  language  of  panegyric. 

•*  With  the  new  convert  also  commenced  a  nevr  era  in  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  has  ever  since  manifestly  improved ;  while  some, 
who  were  astonished,  that  with  equal  exertion  they  could  not  rise 
to  equal  energy,  were  reduced  to  envy  what  they  had  vainly  tried 
to  imitate ;  and  traduced  him  as  a  declaimer,  because  they  could 
not  penetrate  his  secret  for  giving  to  elaboratu  composition  the  air 
of  innnediate  inspiration." 

Again  : 

*•  To  correct  every  minute  inaccurac}',  would  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  adding,  as  well  as  transposing  and  suppressing,  (which,  if 
not  injurious  to  his  reputation,  would  be  a  gross  imposition  on  the 
public,)  to  aim  at  extreme  exactness,  would  indeed  destroy  the 
whole  texture  and  character  of  his  style,  and  would  be  as  absurd 
as  employing  a  lapidary  to  polish  the  dome  of  a  cathedral.     Some 
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inaccuracies  must  be  pardoned  to  an  active  imagination.  Some 
redundance  of  expression  contributes  to  popular  eftect ;  the  iron 
temper  of  the  multitude  cannot  be  modelled  but  by  a  glowing  heat 
and  reiterated  strokes,  and  amplification  is  essential  to  energy  and 
magnificence.  Kon  amputata  oratio  et  abscissa,  sed  lata  et  mag- 
nifica  et  excelsa,  tonat,  fulgurat,  omnia  denique  perturbat  ac 
miscet.'* 

Truth  compels  us  to  observe^  that  the  only  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion applicable  to  the  style  of  tliese  discourses^  are  the  last  w  ords, 
omnia  denique  perturhal  ac  miseet. 

The  following  pass:ige,  \\'ith  which  this  biographical  sketch 
concludes,  we  could  not  read  without  regret. 

*•  His  widow  was  left  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters  with  so 
filender  a  provision,  that  they  must  have  pined  in  obscurity  and 
indigence,  had  not  his  Majesty  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
her  a  pension  of  3001.  a  year  for  life,  with  the  reversion  to  her 
daughtei's.  But  for  the  sons  of  him  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  universal  benevolence,  no  provision  whatever  ha« 
hitherto  been  made.  May  these  Sermons,  which  are  printed  for 
their  benefit,  enable  their  surviving  parent  to  give  them  such  an 
education  as  becomes  the  memory  ot their  revered  father;  to  whom 
the  fatherless  and  the  widovv  for  so  many  years  owed  their  comfort* 
and  almost  their  existence." 

We  can  only  express  our  earnest  wishes,  that  they  may  find 
some  other  resource  more  adequ.ite  to  their  wants  and  to  their 
reasonable  exnectations.     We  lament  that  the  lame  of  Kirwau 

i. 

has  been  thus  sacrificed  to  tlie  necessities  ot  his  descendants. 

On  the  particular  defects  of  these  Sermons,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  descant  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  justify  the 
truth  of  our  report.     They  are  twelve  in   mmiber,   and    were, 
•with  the  exception   of  one,  preached  on  some  charitable  occa- 
sion.    The  subject  of  charity  has  been  so  often  treated  as  not  to 
admit  of  novelty;  and  we  have  heard  incidentally,  that  the  pre- 
sent selection  has  been  injudiciously  made,  and  that  the  Dean 
has  left  better  specimens  of  his  oratorical  powers.     As  for  the 
Discourses  before  us,  if  they  have  no  pretensions  to  concinnity 
of  style,  they  have  still  less  to   perspicuity  of  an  angement  (»r 
vigour  of  thought.     They  may  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  mis- 
take ejaculation  for  pathos.     Let  us  produce  one  or  two  in- 
stances. 

He  thus   details  the    state  of  the  chaiity   for  Female   Or- 
phans. 

"  The  number  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  will 
shortly  be  one  hundred  and  forty,  fatherless  and  motherless  crea- 
tures, ail  maiiitaifled  and  educated  within  th«  walls  of  one  esta- 
blishment, 
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Wishment,  with  little  aid  but  the  result  ofa  single  day's  appeal  to 
public  mercy  ;  and  how  doubly  glorious  to  our  metropolis,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  besides  this,  and  in  times  more  or  less  unfa- 
vourable to  the  circumstances  of"  all  ranks,  it  not  only  provides 
assiduously  and  even  splendidly  for  all  other  public  objects,  but 
is  every  day  indulging  its  passion  for  such  good  in  the  imagination 
of  new. 

"  It  is  said  by  the  unfaithful  steward  in  the  Gospel,  *  to  dig  I 
am  unable,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.'  I  will  reverse  the  assertion  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  to  beg  I  certainly  am  not  ashamed.  I  bless 
God,  that  I  have  never  failed  with  you.  I  therefore  remind  you 
again  and  again,  my  brethren,  that  it  is  not  one  hundred  and 
tiventtf-Jive,  but  one  hundred  and  fortxj^  that  now  implore  you." 
P.  153, 

The  following  passage  describes  the  vanity  of  wealth. 

"  Great  God  !  what  is  there  to  be  envied  in  wealth,  if  it  be  not 
the  power  to  pour  it  in  such  a  cause.  If  to  pour  it  out  in  such 
a  cause,  be  not  the  first  of  human  enjoyments.  Great  wealth  is 
often  the  lot  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  as  well  as  your's.  It  eannot 
in  itself  render  any  man  truly  respected,  either  alive  or  dead.  It 
confers  not  one  solitary  talent,  one  solitary  virtue.  It  is  un- 
equal to  remove  one  pang  from  the  heart,  one  ache  from  the 
tooth.'* 

The  predominant  failing  in  these  discourses  appears  to  be  a 
general  want  of  all  order  and  perspicuity,  in  the  arrangement  of 
matter  and  in  the  selection  of  argument.  We  do  not  expect  a 
very  superb  display  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  those  addresses  to 
the  passions  and  to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  which  are  calculated 
to  produce  the  immediate  effect  of  charitable  contribution.  Wc 
are  fully  aware,  that  upon  such  occasions,  a  general  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  a  Christian  will  be  more  effectual  than  a  studied 
elegance  of  st)le,  or  the  labour  of  argumentative  discussion. 
Notwithstanding  this  allowance,  the  imagination  is  not  to  be 
perniitted  to  run  wild  in  the  mazes  of  idle  generality,  unshackled 
bv  any  arran;;ementof  plan,  and  umestrained  by  any  principles  of 
reason,  lunpty  and  unconnected  declamation  will  never  maintain 
any  permanent  influence  over  the  heart,  and  we  very  much  doubt 
of  its  immediate  effect  upon  any  English  congregali'tn.  The 
English  are  a  nation,  upon  whom  real  eloquence  is  never  lost, 
though  they  are  soon  disgusted  with  the  rhapsodies  of  artificial 
rhetoric.  They  will  listen  for  a  time  with  admiration  to  the 
rhodomontade  of  a  brilliant  harangue,  they  will  admire  for  a  while 
the  vivid  effusions  of  an  exuberant  imagination  :  but  the  sobriety 
of  their  national  sense  will  soon  teach  them  to  withdraw  tl)eir 
attention  front  the  barrenness  of  declamation,  and  to  recur  to  a 
style  much  njore  suited  to  their  taste,  and  much  more  effectual  in 
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the  promotion  of  every  good  and  honourable  purpose.  Tlie' 
eloquence  ©f  reason  is  the  only  t^loquence  which  can  maintain 
a  lasting  influence  over  the  minds  of  ihe  English  nation.  To 
the  Irish,  whose  feelings  are  more  vivid  for  the  moment,  but  less 
capable  of  receiving  a  lasting  impression  ;  another  3[)ecies  of  elo- 
quence must  be  addressed,  the  eioquence  of  tbe  passions.  As 
this  is  the  eloquence  which  produces  the  most  striking  effect  upon 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  audience,  so  it  is  most  con- 
genial to  tire  manner  and  the  taste  of  the  O)  ator.  The  eloquence 
of  the  Englishj  like  the  character  of  Pompey  in  Lucan,  niay  be- 
compared  to  the  oak,  which  casts  its  shadow  not  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  its  foliage,  but  from  the  majesty  of  its  trunk.  That  of 
the  Irish,  as  the  same  poet  lr.i3  said  of  Caisar,  resembles  more 
the  rapid  stroke  of  the  lightning,  which  brilliant  alike  and  rapid 
in  its  course,  strikes  powerfully  for  the  moment,  and  is  gone. 
^  To  ourselves,  who  have  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Sherlock 
and  Barrow,  the  Sermons  before  us  appear  often  devoid  of  that 
arrangement,  which  so  far  from  crippling  or  confining  the  elo- 
quence of  those  great  masters,  added  vigour  to  its  growth  and 
majesty  to  its  strength. 

To  pass  over  the  present  volume  without  paying  a  just  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  many  brilliant  passages  which  it  contains, 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  its  celebrated  au- 
thor. Although  the  immediate  design  of  all  these  discourses  was 
to  draw  forth  the  contribution  of  the  wealthy  in  aid  of  various 
charitable  institutions,  yet  by  no  means  the  smalier  portion  of  each 
Sermon  is  dedicated  to  exhortation  upon  those  olher  points,  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  audience  might  appear  to  demand. 
When  we  remember  that  the  preacher  addressed,not  the  reasoning 
part  of  our  creation,  but  the  gay,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  profli- 
gate, who  in  spite  of  themselves,  swarmed  around  his  pulpit ;  we 
shall  perhaps  find  the  more  excuse  for  his  deficiency  in  argument 
and  for  his  poverty  in  m;>tter.  Such  an  audience  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  into  religion,  fur  reason  is  a  faculty,  of  whose  very 
existence  both  from  education  and  mannci  s  they  are  essentially 
ignorant,  they  are  to  be  awakened  from  that  sleep  of  the  soul 
only  by  the  terror  of  religion.  They  are  to  be  taught  that  they 
have  a  soul,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  To  rouze  the  thinking  fa- 
culty from  such  a  state  of  fatal  unconcern,  is  the  work  of  no  or- 
dinary power.  It  is  the  voice  of  Christianity  alone,  speaking 
through  the  mouths  of  its  mhiisters,  that  can  effect  this  mighty 
change  in  the  moral  state  of  man.  It  is  in  vain  by  idle  declama- 
tion and  theatrical  trick,  to  call  up  conscience  to  our  aid  ;  con- 
science has  long  since  resigned  her  command.  Conscience  is  only 
a  protector  and  a  guard  :  she  must  herself  obey  a  law  ;  the  law 
of  man  and  of  nature  she  has  long  since  abandoiu'd,  the  law  of 

God 
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God  can  alone  recall  her  to  her  ancient  station^  or  tlie  watcli 
tower  of  the  soul.  Christianity  is  tht:  shield  and  the  sword  of 
the  minister  of  God ;  and  when  vimit y  or  ignorance  induce  him 
to  abantlun  the  means  eutru^il'^d  to  his  disposal,  his  great  end, 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  is  for  ever  lost  and  abandoned.  He 
himself  is  little  superior  to  the  poor  player  who  frets  his  hour 
upon  the  slagc,  and  his  iheatricul  display  of  what  he  thiiilvs  elo- 
quence, has  litlle  more  elfect  than  the  pages  of  the  last  new 
novel.  We  all  are  too  Vvcll  aware  of  ilie  power  which  fanaticism 
exercises  over  the  soul  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the  enthusiast ; 
if  the  ministers  of  religioti  would  take  the  same  pains  to  repre- 
sent the  real  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  lanatic  con- 
sumes in  perverting  and  misrepresenting  tlieni,  their  intluence 
would  be  felt  in  the  conversion  of  the  abandoned,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  thoughtless,  and  in  the  recovery  of  the  de- 
luded. 

We  approve  highly  of  the  bold  and  animated  style  in  which 
Dr.  Kn  wmi  carries  his  attacks  into  the  very  recesses  of  fashion- 
able prolligacy.  We  are  pursuaded  that  such  a  representation 
as  the  following,  of  the  danger  and  depravity  of  fashionable  inr 
decency  in  the  female  dress  must  have  liad  its  full  effect. 

*'  Suffer  the  word  of  exhortation,  my  friends.  In  whatever  we 
say,  we  mean  no  personal  or  malignant  application.  Our  shafts 
are  cast  at  random,  we  are  ignorant  where  they  may  wound.  Our 
representations  are  general  ;  it  is  yourselves,  my  brethren,  that 
either  individually  feel,  or  transfer  the  likeness  where  your  expe- 
rience sees  it  to  be  clear.  Suffer  the  word  of  exhortation.  Let 
this  unhappy  offspring  of  ever-innovating  fashion,  for  no  more  I  am 
persuaded  it  is,  let  it  no  longer  feast  the  eyes  of  the  libertine,  and 
afford  matter  of  reproach  to  his  tongue.  Paradoxical  as  this  double 
effect  may  appear,  it  is  founded  in  positive  experience.  Much  do 
women  deceive  themselves,  if  they  imngine,  tiiat  their  deviations 
from  strict  modesty  and  reserve  can  be  arraigned  only  from  the  pulpit 
of  God,  or  by  the  voice  of  their  austerer  fellTSvv  Christians.  Tiie  very 
men  who  suiTOund  them  in  the  assemblies  of  vanity,  and  pour  into 
their  ears  the  all-fasciuating  incense  of  tiattery,  are  often,  when 
in  the  society  of  each  otiier,  their  cruellest  censors  :  and  will  re- 
member and  name  with  better  accuracy,  every  striking  example  of 
the  error  I  deplore  ;  and  with  refined  malignity  make  appearance  a 
pretext  for  the  abominable  liberty  of  sporting  with  unsullied  repu- 
tations. This  is  the  fate  of  woman  !  Her  worst  enemies  are  often 
th.ey  whom  she  most  studies  to  please  ;  as  her  best  friends  are  cer- 
tainly they  who  watch  over  her  present  and  eternal  interests ;  and 
at  the  hazard  of  displeasing,  fear  not  to  call  her  to  the  only  true 
glory  of  her  character.  In  the  name  of  a  pure  religion,  and  iu 
eternal  Author,  I  call  upon  parents  neither  to  countenance  this  evil 
by  their  example;  or,   contrary  to  the  soleanu  reproach  of  con- 
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science,  criminally  connive  at  it  in  their  cliildren.  They  cannot 
be  ignorant,  that  every  vice  is  completed,  by  not  providing  against 
jts  insensible  advance  at  first.  They  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
dreadful  calamity  to  female  innocence  has  often  ensued,  not  because 
it  is  too  weaL  to  resist  the  decided  tempter ;  but  because  it  per- 
ceived not  the  grad.itions  that  beguiled  it  to  the  precipice.  They  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  solemn  account  they  have  to  render.  They 
pannot  be  ignorant,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  parent  of  their  children, 
much  more  than  themselves :  that  he  has  redeemed  them  with  his 
blood  ;  marked  them  in  the  cradle  with  the  seal  of  the  new  cove- 
nant,  and  entrusted  them  to  their  vigilance  and  protection ;  as  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  did  the  child  she  had  saved,  to  the  mother  of 
Mosos;  *'  Take  and  nurse  this  child  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
thy  wages.''  He  will  demand  those  precious  deposits  ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  if  there  be  an  indisputable  truth  under  Heaven,  it  is  this, 
that  if  our  children  are  piade  victims  to  a  divinity  to  whom  we  sa- 
crijice  their  salv  ition ;  though  we  otherwise  appear  before  God 
:with  all  accumulated  virtui^s,  our  \vages  will  be  blood  for  blood, 
eternity  for  eternity  !  Of  this  enough. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  is  the  Gospel  then  that  austere  and  gloomy 
system,  that  commands  us  to  renounce  enjoyments  naturall^y  arising 
from  social  intercourse  ?  No,  my  brethren,  religion,  being  founded 
on  benevolence,  cannot  be  the  enemy  to  any  gratification  that  in- 
nocently contributes  to  the  happiness  of  life.  ht.  Paul  expressly  di- 
rects Christians,  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice,  as  well  as  weep 
with  them  that  weep  ;  ana  Jesus  Christ  himself  we  know  was  seated 
at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee,  and  sanctified  by  his  presence  the  mar- 
riage feast  oi  Cana.  But  we  are  not  to  confound  what  our  rule 
clearly  admits,  with  what  the  temper  of  the  world  would  suppose  it 
to  admit.  Though  it  may  in  a  degree  lead  to  repetition,  I  will 
submit  the  difference  in  a  word.  Never  to  appear  in  society  but 
with  a  view  to  improvement  and  edification  ;  never  to  keep  up  a 
single  acquaintance  the  most  distantly  dangerous  to  our  spiritual 
intercourse  ;  never  to  cultivate  friends,  or  even  relatives  that  are 
not  religious  and  virtuous ;  never  to  omit  rendering,  }n  the  parti- 
cular duties  of  our  station,  the  means  of  salvation  to  ourselves  and 
others.     This  is  the  Gospel.^'     P.  42. 

We  can  v\  ith  satisfaction  present  our  readers  with  another  ex- 
tract, in  which  Dr.  Kirwan  reprobates  in  the  most  glowing  Ian- 
ouaoe,  the  increasing  growth  of  what  is  teriped  in  his  sister  isle 
**^  liheraliti/."  This  is  a  weed  of  noxious  growth,  it  roots  itself 
deep  in  the  faljiic  of  our  holy  religion,  and  by  the  gradual  and  silent 
orowih  of  il»  tiL»re.->,  loosens  the  cementing  bands  of  Christianity^ 
and  converts  its  well  compacted  edifice,  into  a  dangerous  and 
disorganized  ruin.  It  is  engrafted  on  the  stock  of  intideiily,  and 
is  infmitelv  more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  lis  parent, 
ps  it  acts  under  a  disguised  appearance.  The  man  of  liberality 
ppaies  to  churchy  pf  rather  to  chapd^  dozes  in  decent  inatteur 
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<ion  tlirough  llie  prayers,  listens  \villi  a  listless  facility  to  the 
harangue  of  a  popular  pctit-niaitre,  in  comparison  of  whose  doc- 
trine the  Pliado  is  a  Christian  pr'iduction  ;  he  leaves  the  service 
with  as  much  devotion  as  he  begtm,  takes  his  drive  in  the  Park, 
and  by  way  of  religious  conversation  for  tive  mnmtes  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  rails  against  bigotry  and  intolerance,  |)roftissts  his 
impartial  respect  for  all  professors,  all  religions,  anil  all  creeds, 
and  rests  satisfied  with  the  p(;rfections  of  his  own  liberality  and 
unprejudiced  toleration.  Intidels  in  the  gaiety  of  yt)uth,  indif- 
ferent in  the  caution  of  age,  they  sink  to  the  grave  without  one 
rational  hope  or  fear,  and  yet  Hatter  themselves  that  they  aie 
Christians.  To  such^  Dr.  Kii  wan_,  most  eloquently  addresses 
himsell". 

"  First  then,  I  ask  if  it  can  be  doubted,  that  the  mortal  poison 
of  infidelity  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
most  sacred  truths  of  Christianity  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
scouted  without  reserve,  and  delivered  over  to  scorn  ?  Is  there 
scarcely  a  young  man,  at  the  present  da}--,  in  that  class  of  the  world 
which  is  honoured  with  tlie  name  of  fashionable,  who  professes  to 
believe  any  thing  on  the  score  of  religion  ?  Is  it  not  too  much  the 
reigning  tone  among  men,  to  rise  superior  to  the  weakness  and  sim- 
plicity of  believing  Christians? 

"  What  minister  of  religioQ  can  now  venture  to  preach  on  the 
subject  of  our  holy  mysterii;s,  to  enforce  their  divine  authority, 
without  exciting  a  philosophic  smile  in  these  children  of  light  i 
Who  shall  even  glance  at  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  or  of 
future  punishment  at  all,  without  being  openly  pitied  for  his  credu- 
lity, or  secretly  arraigned  for  hypocrisy  i 

"  Is  it  not  this  predominating  character  of  the  day  that  has 
forced,  in  a  manner,  tiie  pulpit,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  slur  over  the 
awful  and  tremendous  in  religion,  and  recur  to  topics  as  suited 
to  the  portico,  as  to  the  temple  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  does  there 
too  generall}^  appear  to  be  left  of  religion  among  many  men,  but  a 
sentiment  connnon  to  enlightened  heathens,  namely,  a  political  re* 
spect  for  its  influence  in  restraining  the  vulgar  ?  And  how  soon 
might  it  expire  under  open  insult  and  contempt,  if,  like  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  it  did  not  help  to  promote  the  tranqiullity  of  the 
commonwealth  ? 

"  How  many  among  us  who  most  cordially  detest  the  political 
principles  of  Paine,  are  as  cordially  with  him  in  every  line  of  his 
Age  of  Reason  ?  And  perhaps,  were  we  to  take  the  trouble  to  as-' 
certain  which  had  been  read  most,  that  blasphemous  attack  on 
Revelation,  or  the  masterly  refutation  of  it  by  a  Christian  prelate, 
it  would  be  found,  that  the  one  had  been  generally  and  greedily  de- 
voured, while  the  other  was  scarcely  known,  or  cast  aside  with 
contempt. 

"  That  there  are  men  who,  raging  to  pull  down  the  venerable 
temple .  of  our   constitution,   and   erect  on  it3  ruins  the  bloody 
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standard  of  French  liberty,  have  recurred  to  infidelity  as  one  of  the 
engines,  is  clear;  since  it  is  well  known  with  what  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, the  very  worst  species  of  it  has  been  diffused  among  the 
people  in  the  circulation  of  the  work  I  have  alluded  to,  which  was 
sold  and  dispersed  through  the  provinces  in  editions  so  cheap  as  a 
penny  a  book. 

"  iSieed  I  mention  that  execrable  society  which  existed  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  year  ninety-five,  in  which  open 
and  avowed  treason  against  the  state  was  supported  liy  such  lan- 
guage against  heaven  and  religion,  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
possible  in  any  extremity  of  mental  delirium,  and  certainly  not 
thought  of  without  a  feeling  of  unutterable  horror  ? 

*'  I  say  nothing  on  this  head  but  that  the  public  are  in  posses- 
sion of  from  the  evidence  and  confession  of  those  deluded  young 
men.  But,  Greai  God,  from  whence  arises  that  almost  general, 
if  not  equal  propensity  to  detract  from  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity in  those  who  are  not  blinded  and  impelled  by  the  same 
furious  motives  ? 

"  Christianity,  the  source  of  every  private  and  public  virtue, 
and,  if  it  be  not  a  fable,  so  absolutely  decisive  of  our  destiny  for 
ever  !  Surely  on  a  point  so  important,  it  is  wisdom  to  use  some  cau- 
tion and  deliberation,  to  look  before  we  venture  on  so  dangerous  » 

leap ! 

"  But  to  reject  truths  of  the  strongest  evidence,  merely  for  the 
glory  of  rejecting  them;  to  reject  without  inquiry  a  system,  which 
like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  deep,  has  stood  the  beat  of  all  tem- 
pests and  torrent  of  ages ;  or  to  use  no  other  arms  against  it  but  a 
a  set  of  con.raon-place  Avorn  out  dififieulties,  that  tremble  from  old 
a^-eand  caducity,  a  thousand  times  advanced,  and  a  thousand  times 
refuted:  not  to  be  able  to  support  the  infidelity  they  adopt,  or 
prove  the  fal^eb.ood  of  the  faith  they  abjure :  and  in  this  state  of 
shameful  inconsistency,  yet  pretended  conviction,  gaily  and  proudly 
to  advance  on  a  tremendous  eternity  ! 

"  If  such  be  the  mark  of  superior  understanding,  or  even  of 
eommon  senpe,  then  I  v.  ish  to  be  informed  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes hnbecility  or  phrenzy?"     P.  289. 

From  these  extracts  the  style  of  Dean  Kirwan's  discourses 
will  have  been  sufficiently  understood.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
trepidity in  his  exhcrlations  which  we  much  admire,  there  is  a 
strensith  of  conception,  and  a  power  of  Luiguage  which  marks 
men  of  no  ordinary  mind.  He  was  higl.ly  lilted  lor  the  country  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  for  the  audiences  to  ^^honl  his  discourses 
were  addre-^sed. 

In  man)  p  trts  our  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the  style  and 
expression  of  ll\e  French  divines,  upon  v\  hose  model  Dr.  Kii waa 
appears  in  som^racasure  to  have  formed  himself.  But  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  more  pover  and  less  declamation  tlian  even 
in  Bossuet  or  Bourdaloue  themselves.  1  here  is  upon  the  whole 
a  strange  mixture  of  prttioiis  nielui  and  of  alloy  iu  these  speci- 
mens 
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mens  of  the  celebrated  Irish  divine  :  they  are  the  production  of 
a  strong,  but  of  an  irreguhir  mind.  As  they  were  preached  with 
effect,  so  they  will  be  read  in  many  parts  with  attention,  in  some 
even  with  awe.  But  he  who  shall  have  been  so  far  struck  with 
the  at  [miration  of  their  beauties,  as  to  attempt  to  transfer  or  to 
imitate  them  in  his  own  compositions,  will  commit  a  fatal  error. 
Thev  are  to  be  read,  to  be  admired,  but  not  to  be  imitated.  The 
imitation  of  a  vicious  model  is  ever  dangerous,  we  engraft  the 
errors  upon  our  own  plant,  while  the  beauties  remain  inseparable 
fram  the  parent  stock.  The  animation  and  the  power  of  the  ori- 
ginal will  be  lost  to  the  imitator,  and  all  that  he  will  gain  by  the 
transfer,  will  be  the  absurdity  of  idle  and  unconnected  rhapsodies, 
and  the  impotence  of  weak  and  affected  bombast. 


Art.  II.  The  Nature  of  TJiifigs.  A  Didascalic  Poem.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  S^c.  Sfc.  By 
Thomas  Busbi/y  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab.     2  Vols.  4to.     1813. 

AN  considering  the  character  of  the  poet  of  Epicurean  Phi- 
losophy, it  must  be  observed^  that  Lucretius  has  not  met  with 
all  that  praise  from  the  poets  and  critics  of  his  own  countiy, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  entitled  by  his  success  in  ini- 
provmg  and  settling  the  language.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  he  was  anterior  to  the  Augustan  age,  nor  that  some 
acknowledgement  was  due  from  the  constellation  of  writers  who 
profited  by  his  labours,  to  the  tirst  who  reiined  the  early  aspe- 
rities of  i.ivius  Aiidronicus,  and  Ennius.  The  allusions  to 
Chaucer,  among  our  own  poets,  are  perpetual,  and  almost 
affectionate.  He  was  that  genial  day  in  our  English  spring, 
which  is  seen  in  its  effects,  and  remembered  with  delight,  lon^ 
after  the  warmer  rays  of  a  more  advanced  season  have  called 
forth  Jiiaturer  beauties,  and  ripened  into  perfection  the  choicest 
productions  of  nature.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  form  an 
estmiate  of  what  the  early  writers  of  every  country  effect  for 
its  language,  unless  we  are  furnislied  wiUi  an  accidental  notice 
which  serves  to  niaik  the  progress  of  improvement.  Tor  this 
reason  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  find  Dry  den  apologizing  for  an 
expression,  familiar  to  us  by  daily  use,  a  green  old  age,  and 
quoting  in  support  of  it  tlie  cruda  vnidisque  sencctus  of  Virgil. 
liUcrc'tius  was  to  Virgil  nearly  what  Cowley  was  to  Dryden,  or 
Dryden  himself  to  Pope ;  a  glass  in  which  beauties  and  defects 
were  faithfully  reflected  ;  where  what  should  be  ilinta!ed  or  what 
avoided,  was  at  one  view  clearly  pointed  out.  Yet  whoever 
vvishes  to  ascortaiu  tke  opiuioa  of  the  autieuts  respecting  his 

inerils. 
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merits,  must  collect  their  judgement  from  very  insufficient 
sources.  Dr.  Busby,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  pro- 
fesses himself  unwilling  to  "  load  his  pages  with  quotations  from 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Vitruvius,  Scaliger,  Lambinus,  and  other  clas- 
sical and  celebrated  authors."  It  happens  that  Ovid  dispatches 
the  praises  of  Lucretius  in  two  lines,  though  they  certainly  con- 
tain a  compliment  of  singular  neatness ;  and  Cicero's  only  re- 
mark is  in  a  disputed  passage  of  one  of  his  epistles,  of  which 
the  sense  is,  *  that  there  was  not  much  genius,  but  a  great  deal 
of  art  in  his  p;  em,'  or,  according  to  the  other  reading,  that  it 
*  sparkled  with  many  shining  thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time 
ab"unded  with  art.'  Statius,  in  his  Hcndecasyllables  on  the  birth- 
day of  Lucan,  prefers  that  poet  to  Lucretius.  Strada  places  the 
jalter  at  the  foot  of  his  Parnassus,  while  he  allots  the  two  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain  to  Statius  and  Ciaudian,  but  rather  in- 
tending to  convey  an  idea  of  their  respective  styles,  than  to 
disiiuiiuish  between  their  merits. 

AVLoever  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  by  the  opinions  of  his 
contemporaries  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  an  author  was 
Mas  anciently  held,  will  be  dissatisfied  with  these  cautious  and 
sparing  commendations ;  but  we  at  this  distance  of  time  may 
be  allowed  to  plead  our  own  right  of  judgement,  and  are  not 
obliged  lo  follow  the  fashion  without  approving  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  while  the  ancients  had  no  one  from  whom 
they  could  borrow  their  characters,  so  they  were  never  liable  to 
the  chasge  of  plagiarism  while  seizing  the  most  natural  traits,  or 
driven  into  extravagance  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  vulgar 
walks  of  poetry.  Detraction  could  not  be  excited  by  the 
jealousy  of  anterior  merit,  nor  could  envy  build  its  own  fame 
on  the  ruined  repulaiion  of  a  predece-sor.  Lucretius,  however, 
could  bornnv  no  charms  from  his  subject ;  unlike  Virgil,  who 
derived  unbounded  advantages  from  the  fictions  which  his  poem 
allowed;  and  still  more  unlike  Juvenal,  whose  vein  of  satire 
carried  with  it  its  own  recommendation.  Nor  did  the  principles 
he  espoused,  allow  him  to  indulge  in  the  customary  allusions  to 
the  goils,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency  from 
desiriiiu  tiieir  protection  v\hi'e  he  denied  their  divinity.  It  is 
a.iiusing  to  remark  the  coldness  and  want  <^'f  taste  of  those 
critics,  who,  instead  of  admiring  the  beauty  which  the  poet  has 
acquired  by  adopting  the  common  forms  of  speech  in  his  invo- 
caiion  to  Venus,  contend  that  he  contradicts  his  ov\n  doctrines, 
ill  liinine,  and  performs  a  religious  action  at  the  very  opening 
of  his  poem.  It  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  he  must 
consider  Culli'  pe  as  an  intelligent  being,  becuu-e,  like  every 
oiher  poet,  he  invites  her  assistance.  Prior  has  availed  himself 
of  the  oi)jection  lu  his  Alma,  with  his  usual  ease  and  grace- 
fulness. . 

"  Lucra» 
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"  Lucretius  keeps  a  mighty  pother, 
Witli  Cupid  and  his  fancied  mother  ; 
Calls  her  the  queen  of  earth  and  air, 
Declares  that  wind  and  wave  obey  her; 
And  while  her  honor  he  rehearses. 
Implores  her  to  inspire  his  verses. 
Yet  free  from  tliis  poetic  madness, 
Next  page  he  says  in  sober  sadness, 
That  she  and  all  her  fellow  gods, 
Sit  laughing  in  their  blest  abodes;    « 
Kegardless  of  the  world  below. 
Our  health  or  hanging,  weal  or  woe.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  walk  gracefully  in  fetters;  and  rcsdalnls,  such 
as  were  imposed  on  Lucretius^  are  weighty  disiiualihcations  for 
a  poet;  yet,  like  Shakespear,  he   is  always   great  when  some 
-  great  occasion  is  presented  to  bini.     The   setting  is   rude  and 
old-fashioned^  but  the  gems  are  of  inestimable  value.    The  com- 
position of  all  his  sketches  is  masterly,  but  he  does  not  al\va\.s 
chtck  his  progress  for  the  sake  of  lini^hing   the  outline.     His 
characters  are  in   general  dashed  out  with  a  single  touch  ol  his 
J- en,  and  no  ofie  ever  produced  so  nuich  effect  by  so  lew  strokes. 
In  his  personification  of  Sujer-stition,  l;e  has  iilkd  up  his  own 
concepiions,  and  the  result  has  been  the  sublimcst  picture  of 
antiquity.     His  views  of  ambition,  (apparently  a  favourite  sulv 
ject,  for  he  has  touched  upon  it  in  his  third  and  fifth  booksj  of 
avarice,  of  luxury,  and  of  fear,  are  uniinished  pieces,  but  such 
as  a  master  would  malve_,  whose  genius   siione  forth  in  fertility 
of  invention,  and  disdained  that  polished  ckgiuice  which  is  the 
reward  of  painful  labour  and  iVtquent  cojrection.     'i  he  proud 
positivtness  with  which   Lucretius  asserts  his  ojiinions,  is  per- 
haps the  tlistlnguishing  chaiacter  of  his  stile,  and  this  iuipoyitig 
tone,  as  Dryden  and  the  French  critics  remark,  constitutes  his 
resemblance  to    Hobbcs.     it  is  true  that  the  disciple  of  ii^pi- 
curus   is  obliged   to  tight,  like  Turnus  in  the  iEneid,  single- 
handed  against  an  army  ;  but  he  takes  his  stand  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous ground,  and  is  always  beforehand  with  his  antugonists 
in  anticipating  and  refuting  their  objections.     His   arguments 
against  the  fear  of  death, — ihe  natural  satiety  proceeding  from 
a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things, — the  inconveniences 
of  old  age, — the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory, —  arc  ma- 
naged  with   a  delicacy  and  art   which  he  rarely  condescends  to 
employ.      Nothing   indeed  can   exceed    the   sentiment   of  that 
beantiiulexpostidation  in  the  personification  of  N^.tiut ; — "  Cur 
Tion,  ut  p/anis  vde  couviva,  recedis ;  from  which  Pope  took 
the  idea  of  his  celebrated  line, 

*'  From  Nature's  temperat.^  feast  rc>e  satisfied.'* 
t  Lucretius, 
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Lucretius,  however,  is  clearly  inferior  to  his  great  successor  in 
didactic  poetry  in  the  choice  of  his  digressions.  He  does  not  conceal 
his  philosophy  sufficiently,  and  argues  too  scholastically.  His  ex- 
cursions never  lead  him  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  or  release  his 
imagination  from  restraint.  His  very  episodes  are  philosophicalj 
and  rather  weary  than  refiesh  the  attention  of  the  reader.  That* 
alone  of  the  piague,  though  unhappily  not  a  fiction,  is  poetical. 
Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  enlivens  the  dryness  of  his  materials,  some- 
times by  fabulous  digressions,  as  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice ;  sometimes  by  poetical  descriptions,  as  of  the  Per- 
petual Spring  of  Italy,  and  Winter  of  Scythia ;  of  Rustic  Life, 
of  the  Prodigies  which  preceded  the  Death  of  Ciesar ;  and  of 
the  Plague  among  the  Cattle,  which  exceeds  the  Plague  at 
Athens  in  poetry,  as  much  as  it  falls  bent  ath  it  in  dignity  of 
subject.  In  a  word,  the  distinction  of  Trapp  seems  to  be 
nearly  just,  that  Virgil  was  a  poet  rather  than  a  husbandman, 
though  by  no  mears  a  bad  husbandman;  Lucretius,  a  philo- 
sopher rather  than  a  poet,  though  by  no  means  a  bad  poet. 

It  may  be  expected  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  a 
poem  written  by  Cardinal  Polignac,  expressly  in  answer  to 
Lucretius,  which  met  with  many  admirers  in  France  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  posthumous  work,  and  a 
poem  of  nine  books,  in  a  dead  language,  on  the  most  abstract 
philoso])hical  subjects,  camiot  be  expected  to  afford  much  in- 
terest. We  have  looked  into  it,  not  read  it ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  who  will  think  we  have  more  than  fuililled  our  duty. 
The  groundwork  is  the  s\stem  of  Descartes,  with  the  admission 
of  Newton's  doctrine  of  colours.  Locke,  Hobbes,  and  Spi- 
nosa  are  noticed,  and  the  Copernican  system  is  elaborately  dis- 
cussed and  defended  by  the  assistance  of  Kepler  against  the 
Ptolemaic.  The  embellishments  of  the  poem  seem  chiefly  to 
be  derived  from  the  Italian  authors. 

The  duties  of  a  translator  are  now  marked  out  with  tolerable 
distinctness.  There  is  an  excellent  essay  on  this  subject,  pre- 
fixed by  Dryden  to  a  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,  under- 
taken, as  was  the  custom  of  his  time,  by  several  of  the  contem- 
porary wits.  Dryden  was  so  often  summoned  to  perform  sci- 
vices  of  this  nature,  that  he  seenis  to  have  been  considered,  by 
prescriptive  right,  the  literary  licenser  of  the  age,  and  his  name 
a  necessary  passport  to  public  favor ;  a  species  of  imprimatur, 
which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  every  new  performance. 
Johnson  was  not  more  famous  for  his  dedications,  than  Dryden 
for  his  prefaces.  It  is  to  this  popularity  that  vve  owe  so  many 
of  those  admirable  dissertations,  in  which  learning  and  enter- 
tainment are  so  familiarly  mixed,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether 
to  admire  most  the  perpetual  liveliness  of  illustration,  or  that 

5  seeming 
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seeming  carelessness  of  st}le,  wlieic  every  word  appears  to  drop 
into  its  proper  place  by  accident  ralher  than  stu-ly.  Assays  of 
this  description  cost  Diyden  little  labor ;  liis  general,  thougli 
somewhat  superficial  acquaintance  \\itli  the  learned  languages, 
and  the  extensive  lange  of  modern  readinj;,  into  which  he  wris 
led  by  his  own  professional  studies,  furnished  au  inexhaustible 
store  of  materials  for  agreeable  and  inslruclive  remark.  Jn  the 
preface  to  Ovid's  Epistles,  he  has  employed  his  poutrfu!  j>ea 
agai;^st  verbal  interpretation,  which  was  then  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporary  Feltham,  by 
riolydav  and  Sandys,  liie  line  for  line  traiisialor  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Pope's  paraphrastic  version  had  not  then  appeared, 
to  shew  how  the  beauties  of  a  dead  language  might  be  na- 
turalized; nor  had  lord  Strangford  expatiated  among  the  flowers 
of  Portuguese  literatine,  and  legitimated  the  offspring  of  hi^ 
own  fancy  by  the  title  of  transiatijii.  Sir  .John  Denham  waa 
the  first  to  shake  off  the  chain  which  custom  had  imposed,  and 
Cowlcv,  as  Johnson  has  well  observed,  spread  his  wings  so 
boiflly  that  he  soared  out  of  sight  of  his  authors.  It  remained 
for  Dryden  to  point  out  the  middle  way  between  the  looseness 
of  paraphrase  and  the  pedantic  restraint  of  metaphrase,  and  ho 
stands  fixed,  like  a  landmark  sacred  by  universal  consent,  and  of 

unquestionable  authority.  "  SiLUon  antiquum,  ingens, Limes 

a<yro  ponitus,  litem  nt  discerneret  artis"  Every  translator  is 
at  liberty  to  present  a  pleasing  liktness  of  his  original ;  but  he  is 
bound  to  draw  a  correct  outline,  and  give  the  features  their  na- 
tural expression.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dryden  attaches  so 
jnuch  importaiu'e  to  an  ajjpropriate  choice  of  style.  The  same 
diction  will  not  suit  Juvenal  and  Ovid,  \  iigil  and  Lucretius. 
Sententious  brevity  should  not  be  represented  by  diffuse  and  flow- 
ing language,  nor  ought  poverty  of  expression  to  be  swelled 
into  lotty  declamation :  ruggedness  and  blunt  energy  were  not 
to  be  softened,  nor  dilated  periods  to  be  compressed  into  the 
point  of  an  epigram.  Those  who  are  convinced  of  the  propri<!ty 
of  this  rule,  will  probably  see  no  reason  to  alter  then-  opinion 
after  the  peruf^al  of  Dr.  Busby's  volumes,  in  which  he  has  un- 
accountably thonghi  proper  to  clothe  the  atomic  system  in  the 
\ersificalion  of  Darwin.  This  unnatural  union  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  some  unhappy  association  of  ideas  between  the 
philosopher  of  the  garden,  as  Epicurus  was  sometinies  called, 
and  the  poet  of  the  garden.  'J'he  same  taste  which  scatters 
the  flimsy  tinsel  of  Darwin  over  the  dignity  and  staleliness  of 
Lucretius,  would  see  nothing  unbecoming  in  the  French  trans- 
Jation  of  Scipio  s  spirited  burj:  to  Hannibal,  "  Perfide  tandem 
expectatus  ades,"  "■  jf/h  perfide!  In  parois  fort  opropus."  If 
Dr.  Busby  had  not  iiiformcd  us  ui  his  preface  that  two  of  his 

books 
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books  were  translated  fifteen  years  ago,  we  should  have  sus- 
pected him  of  borrowing  an  hint  from  an  article  in  a  periodical 
journal,  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  which 
some  specimens  were  given  of  an  English  translation,  in  a  style 
formed  on  the  models  of  Dryden  and  Darwin.  The  reviewer 
at  the  same  lime  gives  his  opinion  that  the  phraseology  of  Milton 
is  perhaps  best  suited  to  the  scientific  axioms  and  definitions 
V  hich  occu{>y  so  large  a  share  of  the  poem  on  the  Nature  of 
Things.  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulties  which  Dr.  Busby 
Would  have  encountered  in  the  adroit  management  of  the 
Miltonic  verse,  it  can  scarcely  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  made 
the  attempt.  The  accoutrements  of  a  giant  must  not  be  hung 
upon  a  dwarf,  any  more  than  the  bow  of  Ulysses  was  to  be 
handled  by  the  puny  grasp  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

It  does  not  appear  why  Dr.  Busby  has  taken  no  notice  of 
Good's  translation  in  blank  verse,  unless  he  agreed  with  us  in 
thinking  that  he  would  have  reminded  his  readers  of  a  book, 
which  superseded  the  necessity  of  his  own  attempt.  To  those 
who  believe  that  Lucretius  can  be  represented  with  fidelity,  and 
without  tediousness,  in  English  rhyme,  the  field  will  probably 
appear  to  have  been  open  for  competition.  Dryden  has  trans- 
lated sonie  of  the  first  passages,  and  apparently  with  more  care 
llian  he  generally  bestowed  on  his  lighter  productions.  Like 
Bayle,  he  was  often  obliged,  fami,  nori  farncc  scribere,  and 
worked  alternately  for  himself,  for  the  booksellers,  and  for  pos- 
terity ;  but  as  Gibbon  has  well  observed  of  the  former,  if  a 
severe  critic  should  reduce  him  to  a  single  folio,  that  relic,  like 
the  books  of  the  Sybil,  would  become  still  more  valuable. 
Lucretuis  seons  to  have  been  an  old  acquaintance,  one  of  the 
favorite  authors  of  his  early  studies,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  <'ppor!unify  of  b.inging  the  opinions  of  his  youth  to  a  re^ 
vision.  Jn  his  discourse  on  epic  poetry,  he  mentions  the  gra- 
tification he  received  on  findnig  an)ong  the  liimilies  to  whom 
^ueas  awards  the  piizfs  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus, 
"  the  Wemmii  dt  rived  from  Mi.estheus,  because  Lucretius  de- 
dicates to  one  of  that  family,  a  branch  of  which  destroyed  Co- 
rinlh,"  Perpetual  imitations  both  of  the  manner  and  of  the 
thoitghts  of  Lucretius,  will  be  found  lhrt)Ugliout  his  original 
poems,  as  V\  arton  has  assiduously  j  ointtd  out ;  and  even  among 
his  ref'accim&iiti,  he  has  not  unfrecjuently  deviated  j'rom  Chaucer, 
to  follow  the  Koman  guide.  Both  agree  in  the  sparing  use  and 
attentive  selection  of  their  epithets,  to  Mhich  much  of  their 
energy  may  be  ascribed'.     The  well  known  line  ot   Milton, 

•'  Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades  of  death," 

is  probably  imitated  from  Lucretius,  who  has  more  than  once 
similar  coaibinaiiuus  of  substaiUivea. 

J  '  ".Nubila, 
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**  Nubila,  ros,  imbres,  nix,  venti,  fulmina,  grando." 
**  Vulneribus,  clamore,  fuga,  clangore,  tuinuitu." 
*'  Prata,  lacus,  rivos,  segetes,  vinetaque  la^ta." 

Whenever  Drvden  exerted  himself,  accident  had  no  share  in 
his  success,  but  he  has  not  translated  more  than  400  lines,  ex- 
rludir)g  the  versions  tVotn  the  fourth  book,  v\hich  had  better 
been  permitted  to  rest  in  the  dull  inharmoniousness  of  Creech. 
This  latter  writer  seems  to  have  gained  a  reputation  among  the 
wits  of  his  day,  of  whicii  he  was  very  undeserving.  In  his  la- 
bours on  Lucretius,  a  single  sparkle  of  genius  is  seldom  dis- 
tinguished, or  if  the  "  splendid  patch"  occurs  at  all^  it  is  lost  and 
overlooked  in  the  coarseness  of  the  general  texture.  Notlving 
is  seen  of  the  dignity  for  which  Johnson  praised  his  translation 
of  the  thirteenth  vSatire  of  Juvenal,  nor  of  the  spirit  which  oc- 
casionally atones  for  the  obsolete  harshness  of  that  unequal  per- 
formance. But  his  piincipal  fault  is  the  perpetual  interpolation 
of  conceits,  which,  so  far  from  being  introduced  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  verse,  are  often  wantonly  pursued  through  several 
distichs.  Instances  are  obviolis  in  every  page,  of  which  the 
least  defect  is,  that  they  are  foisted  upoti  the  original.  The 
following  are  from  the  de^criptiofi  of  the  plague. 

Introduction  Jrom  ^gi/pf. 

*'  The  wind  that  bore  the  fate  went  slowly  on, 
And  as  it  went  was  heard  to  sigh  and  groan.'* 

Hopelessness  qf  the  case, 
"  Physicians  came,  and  saw,  and  shook  their  headi'* 

Fierceness  of  the  contagion. 

*'  One  killed,  the  murderer  did  cast  his  ey6 

Around,  and  if  he  saw  a  witness  by, 

Seiz'd  him,  for  fear  of  a  discovery.'*  , 

Warton,  a  man  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  task^  gaVe  d 
promise  of  a  version,  but  he  appears  never  to  have  seriously 
undei  taken  the  task.  There  is  a  literal  prose  translation  by 
Ouernier,  probably  intended  to  occupy  the  same  secret  place  ill 
the  library  of  the  schoolboy,  as  Smart's  Horace,  or  Davidson's 
Virgil.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  La  Grange,  and 
another  by  Marolle,  neither  of  which  we  have  seen.  The 
latter  was  twice  printed,  but  met  with  little  encouragement,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  very  poor  performance.  Tlie  well  known  Italian 
Versioi>  by  Marchetti,  reprinted  in  London  long  ago,  '  ^  una 
bella  opera,  e  fatta  da  un  Uomo  iutLlligente,  e  con  somnia 
proprieta,  e  pulizia  Toscana.'     This   is  the  valuable  praise  of 
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Redi»  ,  Lucretius  is  generally  called  an  obscure  author.  So  h 
Chaucer;  so  would  his  conteniporary  Petrarch  have  been,  had 
the  language  of  Italy  in  his  time  been  as  imperfect  as  thut  of 
England  under  Ed\\  ard  the  Third)  or  as  the  Latin  tongue  when 
Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius  and  NaBvius  were  its  only  writers. 
Tiie  diction  of  a  })oet  is  always  somewhat  more  obsolete  than 
the  age  in  which  he  live?,  and  this  would  be  particularly  the 
case  when  poetry,  itself  new  and  scarcely  known,  was  employed 
to  teach  the  tirst  principles  of  an  unknown  philosophy,  iiut  iu 
fact,  nuich  of  the  difliculty  of  Lucretius,  as  it  is  technicttlly 
called,  arises  from  the  corruption  of  his  text.  Eew  critics  have 
employed  their  time  on  it,  though  no  classic  stands  more  in 
need  of  judicious  emendation.  Bentley's  inedited  notes,  which 
have  just  been  added  to  a  republication  of  Wakefield's  Lucretius, 
at  the  Glasgow  press,  will  no  doubt  be  valuable.  The  edition 
of  Havercanvp,  a  book  too  now  so  extravagantly  dear  as  to  be 
only  within  the  reach  hominum  heatiorum,  is  ciiiefly  useful  for 
the  illustrations  it  contains.  The  merit  of  Creech's  edition 
principally  lies  in  the  convenience  of  its  size,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  interpretation,  where  his  success  has  been  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  failure  in  his  i*>nglish  version.  Scattered  emen- 
dations may  be  found  among  the  critical  disquisitions  of  this 
couutiy  and  the  continent,  and  Maikiand  and  Jortin  have  both 
contributed  some  neat  corrections,  but  much  stilJ  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  who  is.  conversant  with  the 
peculiar  idioms  and  iuilexions  of  early  Latinity. 

L^r.  Busbj  comes  before  the  public  in  rather  a  qivcstionable 
shape.  There  is  a  natural  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
makes  modest  advances  to  the  title  of  a  scholar,  and  bears  his  facul- 
ties so  meekly  as  to  conciliate  his  very  enemies.  But  whoever  ut- 
tempts  to  take  the  republic  of  letters  by  sfoi  ni,  and  bursts  upon 
the  world  with  all  the  pride  of  reconmiendations  from  titled 
and  learned  friends,  lettered  and  laboured  with  testimonies  more 
numerous  than  even  the  zeal  of  Boswell  or  Hayley  could  have 
procured  for  the  idols  of  their  literary  worship,  stands  before 
a  more  severe  tribunal,  and  challenges,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
pretensions,  unecjuivocal  praise  or  censure.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  disadvantage  undc-r  which  he  labours.  Every  reader  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  patron,  and  in- 
terested in  opposing  every  attempt  to  entrap  or  extort  appro- 
bation, and  restiain  freedom  of  opinion,  tiia  right  of  judge- 
ment is  invaded,  and  this  consciout^ness  acts  with  the  same  in- 
sensible bias  on  his  mind,  as  the  prejudice  against  a  notorious 
criminal  on  the  verdict  of  the  most  impartial  jury.  Dr.  Busby 
has  not.  acted  wisely  in  exposing  himself  to  the  operation  of 
these  depressing  powers.     His  pretensions  to  scholarship  would 
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have  been  less  ostentatious,  and  might  have  escaped  too  ^^vere 
ftn  examination,  had  his  work  a}>peared  without  the  pomp  of 
pubhc  and  private  recitations,  inch  and  half  inch  capitals,  black- 
letter  types,  and  italics  interspersed  with  all  the  variety  v\hich 
the  taste  or  experience  of  the  coni|)Ositor  could  suggest.  He  must 
suffer  by  comparison,  for  either  the  readings  of  the  sixth  yEneid 
are  irresistibly  forced  upon  our  memory,  or  the  recitator  acer- 
bus  rises  again  to  the  im:i2,ination  vith  the  same  unmerciful 
sstrenglh  of  lungs  which  formerly  exhausted  the  patience  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natine  of  the  book  itself,  no  one 
expects  to  meet  with  any  thing  very  oifensive  in  the  preface. 
Those  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  author,  are! 
prepared  to  hnd  soitie  confession  of  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties,  and  sit  dor'n  to  its  perusal  with  the  good  humour 
which  generally  prevails  at  the  introduction  of  a  stranger.  But 
Dr.  Busby  stops  not  to  conciliate  or  soften ;  he  fences  himself 
against  the  Zoili  and  Momi  of  our  time,  with  an  overpowernig 
barrier  of  congratulatory  and  laudatory  extracts  from  letters  with 
which  the  unsuspecting  complacency  of  his  subscribers  has  fur- 
nished him.  As  an  equivalent  for  this  golden  armour,  he  pours 
a  fulsome  shower  of  acknowledgements  on  the  "  illustrious, 
noble,  and  estimable  individuals  who  have  shed  splendour  on 
his  work,"  which  must  be  as  unpleasant  to  their  feelings  to  re- 
ceive, as  it  is  unvvoi  thy  of  a  man  of  letters  to  bestow.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  the  style  in  which  the  late  Napoleon  was  ad- 
dressed by  his  good  city  of  Paris,  he  humbly  begs  leave  to  sup- 
plicate that  they  will  condescend  to  be  persuaded  of  his  pro- 
foundest  submission.  The  "  rffmed  frankness,"  the  "  con- 
descending readiness,"  the  "  amiable  affability,"  the  ''  most 
polite  condescension,"  and  the  "  elevated  compliments"  with 
which  many  of  his  noble  subscribers  commuHicated  their  i^- 
vorable  opinion  of  the  work,  could  only  be  equalled  by  "  the 
very  friendly  attentions,"  and  the  "  emphatic  approbation"  of 
his  untitled  patrons.  Even  lord  Byron,  who  appears  to  have 
transmitted  his  name  with  a  very  laudable  degree  of  reserve,  is 
not  suffered  to  supply  an  unnoticed  place  in  the  list.  "  The 
name  of  lord  Byron  among  my  subsciibers,  demonstrates  the 
candid  expectations  entertained  respecting  this  translation,  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age."  Prcf  p.  10. 
Dr.  Busby  appears  to  have  been  very  assiduous,  or  very  for.- 
timate  in  the  result  of  his  aj^plications  fir  subscriptions,  and  iha 
ample  list  would  dazzle  one  who  is  unacquanncd  with  the  va- 
rious methods  by  which  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  is  tilled. 
Spontaneous  protection  was  rare,  even  in  the  time  of  Ma^caMjas^ 
and  the  patron  must  still  be  followed  from  the  town  to  the 
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country,  and  from  the  country  to  the  town,  as  laboriously  as  m 
the  days  of"  Horace.     But  it  is  unpleasing  and  offensive  to  be 
presented,  not   \vith   the   customary   alphabetical   arrangement^ 
but  with  the  subscribers  classed  according  to  the  established 
etiquette  of  precedency,  and   formally  decorated  with  all  the 
title  which  are  conferred  upon  rank  or  merit.    Even  the  humble 
Jiame  which   is  followed   by  none  of  those  significant  initials 
which  illustrated  the  dignities  of  Pangloss,  is  occasionally  ele- 
vated  into  importance  by  a  short  biographical  notice  of  his 
occupation  or  performances,  as  "  Director    of   the  woik   of 
select  engravings  by  eminent  artists,"  or  Author  of  "  Trifles 
light  as  air,"  and  other  pieces.     In  the  same  spirit  the  book  is 
lushered    into    the   world   with    two    supporters,— the    Prince 
llcgcnt,    to  whom  it    is    "    presented    as   patron,    and    Lord 
Grenville,  to  whom  it  is  "  inscribed."     But  these  eccentricities 
may  be  overlooked  as  the  price  which  is  paid  for  high  talent, 
ihe   pardonable  weaknesses  of  a  Cicero,  if  the  more  important 
parts  of  Dr.  Busby's  volumes  Mere  chargeable  with  no  heavier 
foiling  than  vanity. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  a  life  of  Lucretius,  in  which  is 
carefully  chronicled  every  thing  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  po- 
sitive informaiion  even  of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death,  it  is 
probable  he  might  have  done — the  doubt  whether  he  was  called 
Titus  Lucretius  Vespillo  Cams,  or  Titus  Lucretius  Ofello 
Caius — the  uncertainties  from  which  branch  of  the  Lucretii  he 
descended,  and  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  "  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Lucilia," — the  probable  workings  of  his  mind  in  the  quietude 
of  philosophic  retirement — and  the  delirium  caused  by  th« 
eapairiatiou  oi'  his  friend  Memmius,  which  cotild  not  be  re- 
lieved by  the  ''  tender  endearment  of  his  wife,  nor  the  kind  and 
affectionate  condoleinent  of  his  numerous  friends."  To  the  lif» 
iS  subjoined  a  dissertation  on  the  genius  and  philosophy  of 
Lucretius;  prohx,  obscure,  and  uninteresting;  dragging  on  it* 
blow  length  by  a  series  of  cumbrous  sentences,  among  which  th» 
understanding  linds  no  resting-place.  AVe  must  forbear  to  follow 
Dr.  Busby  into  this  elaborate  maze  of  words  and  ayytems.  Jt 
is  to  us  tlie  sacred  gro\i;e  of  Lacan, 


■■-  '■'•  ■'  ■   longo  nunquam  violatus  ab  acvo, 
Obsciirurn  cingens  connexis  aera  ramis, 
Et  gelidas  alte  Aimmolis  solibus  umbras. 

,  The  commentaries  with  which  each  book  is  furnished,  must 
not  be  dismissed  in  so  summary  a  manner.  Metaphytiical  writ- 
ers have  generally  relieved  their  subject  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  perplexities  of  expression  which  are  in  some  degree  insepa- 
rable from  \vliat  is  often  a  nsere  philological  dispute.  Dr.  Bus^  * 
by.  Oil  the  contrary,  hviS  tliscusjcd  the  Fktouic  and  Epicurean 
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Systems  with  a  confusion  6^  style  for  Nvhich  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lind  a  parallel.  He  appears  to  have  accumulated  a  certain 
portion  of  information  winch  must  be  communicated  at  any 
price,  and  his  aukward  endeavours  to  dijjengage  himself  from  it, 
induce  a  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  those  characters  who  are 
always  bustling  to  shew  off  their  acquirements,  because  they 
supply  the  place  of  common  sense.  Ornaments,  in  themsolves 
graceful,  lose  all  their  elegance  by  being  misplaced,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  delicacy  and  chastity  of  their  arrangement  that  taste 
is  visible.  In  the  following  passage,  practice  and  theory;,  the 
mechanic  and  the  geometrician,  are  bitnded  with  a  pedantry  which 
would  disgust  even  the  undiscerning  palate  of  a  German  com- 
mentator. 

"  These  arguments  are  so  intimately  linked  and  so  necossarily 
dependent  ou  each  other,  that  to  invalidate  any  one  is  to  over- 
throw the  whole.  Kemove  a  single  arch,  and  the  bridge  falls. 
The  consequence  does  not  rest  here.  The  Platonic  sj'stem  will 
survive  the  Epicurean.  The  opposirvg  doctrines  are  at  the  extre- 
mities of  a  common  line  ;  form  the  bounds  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
from  the  vertex  of  which  reason  looks  down  upon  their  equal  sta- 
tions, and  contemplates  their  humiliating  conditions  with  divided 
pity.  The  academic  sinks,  but  drags  after  him  the  sage  of  the 
garden.  If  sensible  beings  cannot  spring  from  sensible  prinior- 
dials,"  &c.  &c. — Comment,  on  B.  ii.  p.  36. 

We  are  aware  that  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled  Liicrece  Neu- 
tntiien,  was  published  by  Le  Sage,  in  w  hich  he  maintains  that 
Epicurus  might  have  been  led  by  the  atomical  system  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  study  of  Lucretius  which  de- 
termined the  object  of  Le  Sage's  researches,  and  suggested  the 
principle  of  impidsion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  there 
has  been  a  more  fanciful  advocate  for  the  system  among  the 
writers  of  our  time  ;  yet  to  us  a  serious  warning  against  the 
.Lpicurean  philosophy  seemsas  unnecessary  as  to  caution  a  school- 
boy against  a  belief  in  the  gods  of  the  heathen  niythology.  Dr. 
Bubby  entertains  a  different  opinion.  He  appears  to  cherish  an 
apprehension  that  the  present  age  has  a  tendency  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Lucretius,  and  takes  care  that  the  explanation  of  the 
system  shall  not  proceed  into  the  world,  without  the  refutation ; 
— he  presents  the  poison  with  one  hand,  but  generously  holds 
cut  the  antidote  with  the  other. 

"  Will  the  reader  admit  the  author's  premises  ?"  says  he  ;  "  If 
he  do,  h»  vain  have  I  exerted  my  best  reasoning  pewers  on  a  sub- 
ject which  involves  the  most  important  concern  of  num.  'Ihis  se- 
iluious  elfort  became  a  more  imperious  duty,  a?  the  genius  of  tlio 
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autliDr  with  whom  I  have  to  contend  transcends  that  of  every  oth#r 
advocate  of  error'' —  &c.  &c.  ^'  The  strength  of  Goliath  aggran*- 
di^ed  the  victory  of  David."     Comm.  3.  43. 


Under  this  delusion  does 


Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 


And  out  he  rides  a  coloneHing. 

Forgetting  that  the  extravagance  of  Don  Quixote  himself  did 
not  lead  him  to  iight  with  windmills  which  were  pulled  down, 
system  after  system  is  stated,  balanced,  and  refuted,  discrepan- 
cies ajjd  absurdities  are  pointed  out,  concessions  made  and  re- 
quired, with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  man  who  is  reasoning  upon 
gn  essential  article  of  faith.  Who  is  there  that  cares  for  the 
hypothesis  of  Aristoxenus,  the  opinions  of  Epicharmus  concern- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  nund,  or  the  firft  principles  of  iEno- 
pides,  Oiiomacritus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  ?  How  are  we  inter- 
ested in  the  nonsensical  opinions  concerning  the  soul, — whether 
it  was  the  number  self-actudted  of  Xenocrates ;  the  harmony 
of  Philolaus ;  the  spark  of  sifkreal  essence  of  Heraclitus ; 
or  the  Jire  and  air  of  Boethos  ?  The  philosophy  of  the  Mah^b- 
harat,  an  Indian  Epic  Poem,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  transluted, 
presents  a  much  more  reasonable  and  intelligent  theory.  '  All 
consider  the  soul  with  astonishment ;  but  no  one  knoweth  what 
it  is.  It  cannot  be  severed  by  weapons,  burnt  with  fire,  cor- 
rupted with  watei-,  nor  dried  by  wind ;  for  neither  is  it  divisible, 
consumable,  or  corruptible ;  but  eternal,  universal,  permanent, 
immoveable,  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unchangeable.'  This 
description,  wliich  is  of  a  higher  and  sublimer  nature  than  any 
tiiing  which  the  speculatists  of  Greece  and  Ron)e  produced,  was 
written,  according  to  the  Hmdu  chronology,  3000  years  before 
our  <era. 

Dr.  Busby  rarely  meddles  with  matters  of  taste,  a  circum- 
stance highly  fortunate  for  all  those  who  are  not  of  his  opinion 
concerning  the  critical  and  sentimental  powers  of  '  ihe  erudite 
and  truly  classical  Gilbert  Waketiekl.'  VVlunever  the  chain  of 
u;eiaphysi(  al  reasoning  is  interrupted,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  plac- 
ing a  note  of  admiration,  of  pointing  out  the  ^  rushing  throii^ 
of  arguments,'  beautified  by  the  tiowers  of  language,  or  the 
high  soaring  of  the  poet's  fancy,  unincumbered  by  the  weight 
of  his  reasoning.  Dr.  Busby  indetd  has  given  more  than  a 
single  proof  that  his  resemblance  to  the  Gern)an  commentators 
is  not  accidental,  but  constitutional ;  and  not  even  Jo.  Miiller 
iiimsejf  could  have  been  more  assiduous  in  collecting  the  poet's 
dues.  Every  reader  of  taste  dislikes  to  be  told  what  to  admire, 
and  if  he  has  not  sufficient  delicacy  of  seiitnnent  or  nicety.  o^T 
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observation  to  discover   a  beauty  himself,  lie  ^vill  scarcely  be 
made  to  feel   it  by  the  reiterated  pidclirt,  bene,  recte,  of  iJie 
critic.      Besides  it  is  not  always  safe  to  present  to  a  cokl  imagi- 
nation even  the  genuine  feelings  of  an   enthusiastic   reader.      A 
cultivated  imagination  is  apt  to  seize  on  a  favourite  passage  to 
nieasme  the  capacity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  other  minds,  by 
its  own  standard,  and  to  foiget  that  there  are  many  who,  even 
in  matters  of  taste,  submit  to  be  directed  by  the   rule  and  the 
square.     He  who  writes  con  amove,  iights  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  an  angry  man,  and  often  mistakes  for  indiliference  the 
coolness  of  those,  who,  having  less  vivacity,  and  less  perceptioir 
of  stiong  passion,    kee[)  their  judgment  unclouded,  and   their 
susceptibilities  uninflamed.     7  here  arc  few  who  will  read  the 
following  effusion  without  a  smile.     The  subject  is  the  unfor- 
tunate Iphigenia.     *  The  remoteness  of  the  event  may,  in   a 
cursory  view,  weaken  the  effect  of  the  poet's   art ;  but  he   who 
can  coldly  dwell  upon  the  tale  with  a  lixed  eye  and  soul  unmov- 
ed ;  regard  a  beautiful  female,  august  by  birlh,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  waiting,  not  at  the  altar   of  nuptial  bliss,  but  at  the 
sanguinary  shrine  of  superstition,  thirsting  for  her  vugin  blood, 
will  excite  the  pity  of  t!ie   p!iilosoj)her,  and   the   execration  of 
the  world.'     'Ihere  are  few  subjects  on  which  poets  have  more 
successfully  employed  the  powers  of  verse,  than   in  describmg 
the  death  of  women.     The  tender  images  which  Lunipides,  the 
poet  of  pathos,  has  accumulated  in    the  most  delightful  drama 
wf  antiquity,  give  an  interest  to   the   fate  of  Alccstis,  which  It 
would  not  otherwise  have  possessed  from  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  distress,  or  very  complicated  representations  of  hor- 
ror.    The  death    of  Procris   is    only   inferior   to  that   of  Di- 
do,  because   the  judgement  of  Ovid  was  inferior  to    that  of 
Virgil.     The  latter    has    drawn    so   minute   a  picture   of    the 
workings  of  the  unfortunate  Dido's  niind, — her  first  feelings  of 
love,  her  struggles  with  womanly  shame,  her  quick   perceptiou 
of  the  decline  of  her  lover's  affection,  her  deep  distraction,  her 
mingled  rage  and  contempt,  are  all  developed  with  so  much  de- 
licacy (hat  each  successive  j)assion   loses  none  of  its  force  and 
pungency  in  the  relation  ;  and  the  distress  of  the  deserted  queen 
is  felt  like  the  misfortune  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.    The  less 
jvidicious  Ovid  has  not  attended   to  these   niceties  of  character, 
but  trusts  to  his  knowledge  of  nature   for  the  sentiments  w hich 
jnost  easily  affect  and  interest  the  heart.      Modern  poetry  affords 
numerous  examples  of  the  same  excellence.     The  gentle  l^esde- 
mona,  won,  like  Dido,  by  the  witchcrait   of  a  tale,  t(»o  artless 
to  suspect  her  lord  of  change,  and  too    confident  "of  innocence 
to  imagine  that  she  could  he  suspected  heiself,  bold   in  the  as- 
•icrtion  of  her  love,  but  a  very  woman  in  her  fear  of  death,  ex- 
cites 
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cites  a  sympathy  which  would  be  too  painfully  strong  even  fof 
the  purposes  of  Tragedy,  had  not  the  poet  judiciously  prevented 
the  mind  from  dwelling  on  her  death,  by  the  quick  remorse  and 
distraction  of  Oihello.  All  the  touches  of  a  master  may  be 
recognised  in  Tasso's  picture  of  Clorinda  mortally  wounded 
by  her  lover  ;  but  the  incident  is  too  artificial,  the  preparation  is 
too  obvious  ;  expectation  is  awakentd,  and  the  catastrophe  takes 
place  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  poem,  but  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments of  the  poet.  Rousseau,  more  artful,  and  yet  more  na- 
tural, more  seemingly  careless,  and  yet  more  a  mastei  of  the 
passions,  has  thrown  an  affecting  tenderness  round  the  death- 
bed of  Heloise,  which  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of  every 
veader  because  it  is  an  exact  delineation  of  the  sad  realities 
of  life. 

We  turn  reluctantly  from  these  delightful  considerations,  to 
exhibit  another  specimen  of  Dr.  Busby's  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. Considering  the  time  at  which  Lucretius  wrote,  the  dilii- 
cuhies  of  his  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  appeal  to  any  set- 
tled s-tandard  of  excellence,  he  may  be  fairly  assigned  a  very 
high  place  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  But  Dr.  Busby  is 
not  satisfied  without  placing  him  at  the  very  sunmiit  of  Parnas- 
sus. *  To  reason  closely,  &c.  &c.  to  blend  the  melody  of  verse 
with  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  to  tune  the  lyre  to  themes  of 
metaphysics,  and  charm  the  fancy  while  the  mind  is  j)rofoundly 
instructed,  demands  powers  which,  of  all  the  poets,  not  except- 
ing Virgil,  only  Lucretius  could  boaft.'  'No  Latin  poet,  con- 
sidering the  subject  on  which  Lucretius  wrote,  has  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  expressed  himself,  deduced  such  numerous  beauties 
from  necessity,  bade  the  flowers  of  verse  spring  around  him  in 
such  fair  profusion,  and  so  artfully  incorporated  the  utilt  with 
the  diilce."  Life.  6.  '  I  cannot  read  this  exquisite  production 
V  ithout  transport ;  it  kindles  the  glow  of  partial  zeal,  inspires 
me  with  the  author's  unyielding  self-opinion,  and  compels  me  tQ 
insist  upon  its  superiority  over  every  other  poem  in  the  Roman 
language.'  Diss.  5.  *  Sometimes  the  calm  statelinesss  and 
concise  energy  of  his  versification  surpass  that  of  Virgil.'  It  is 
obvious  that  he  who  thus  praises  without  discrimination,  is 
more  injurious  than  a  professed  enemy.  Dr.  Busby  may  indeed 
support  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of -a  certain  Petrus  Victo- 
rius,  who  agreed  with  him  in  prelerring  Lucretius  to  Virgil ;  or 
by  Locke  and  Moliueux,  who  are  said  to  have  found  "  a  strange 
harmony"  in  Blackmore.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  sen- 
timent, however  preposterous,  or  any  theory,  however  weak  or 
wild,  which  Has  not  its  supporters  among  the  vast  diversity  of 
tastes  which  the  world  prtseuts. 

J t  is  not  easy  to  pass  from  Dr.  Busby's  pros^t,o  his  poetry. 

without 
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without  experiencing  some  of  the   misgivings  which  Adam  hit 
oil  resigning  himself  to  his  first  sleep. 

— 1  thouj^ht 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  fortlivvith  to  dissolve. 

The  charms  of  verse,  indeed,  are  such,  that  he  must  be  very 
neglectful  who  fails  to  profit  by  them.  There  is  something  very 
fascinating  in  melodious  versilication,  and  a  close  imitator  of  the 
school  of  Darwin  will  nut  be  apt  to  forget  the  thin  and  airy  }njrt 
of  the  entertainment,  how  ever  deiicient  he  may  be  in  vigour  and 
solidity.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  by  a  glance  at  a 
single  page,  tliat  the  commentator  and  the  tran^•lator,  the  meta- 
physician an  -  the  poet,  are  always  '^  ap.oiher  and  the  same.' 
It  will  be  fairest  to  let  Dr.  Busby  make  his  own  report  of  his 
aim  and  expectalions. 

*'  When  I  strictly  adhere  to  the  limits  of  the  couplet,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  sense  of  my  author ;  if  1  have  fre- 
quently disregarded  its  termination,  and  abruptly  broken  into  the 
succeeding  line,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  always  without  adding  sui-- 
prise  to  strength,  (qu.  strength  to  surprise  ? )  and  that  in  the  occa- 
sional adoption  of  the  triplet,  I  have  not  wholly  failed  of  imitating 
that  grandeur  and  elevation,  bv  which  the  verse  of  I^ucretius  is  so 
eminently  distinguished.  It  will,  I  trust,  appear,  that  I  have  not 
been  too  self-indulgent  in  these  violations,  (of  grammar)  and  that 
they  rarely  occur,  and  never  wholly  uncompensated  ;  that  the 
cnriosajelicitas  has  not  uniformly  eluded  my  pursuit ;  that  I  have 
not  constantly  trampled  down  the  hedge  without  culling  the  flower 
that  tempted  me  from  the  lawful  path.  If  in  some  few  instances, 
forms  of  expression  have  been  admitted,  not  perfectly  defensible 
by  the  statutes  nj' grammar,  nevertheless  it  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed, 
that  they  are  legitimatized  by  the  common  law  o/'poetri/,. 

"  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  Lucretius  appears  to  me  no  less  than 
that  of  Homer  himself,  incapable  of  transfusion,  but  hy  a  muse 
emulative  of  the  sin)plest  attire  and  easiest  gesture,  combined  with 
a  confident  and  noble  air ;  a  muse  whore  numbers  are  at  once 
smooth  and  strong  ;  whose  diction  is  as  bold  as  obvious,  ruul  whose 
style  is  alternately  sweet,  rich,  and  lofty.  Lucretius  h  iinself  has 
been  my  inspiring  Apollo,  and  should  1  happily  be  thoug  ht  to  have 
sometimes  approached  his  bright  orb,  I  shall  be  indebted  for  tha 
honour  to  the  force  of  his  own  attraction."     Pref.  x. 

It  w  ill  presently  he  seen  how  Dr.  Busby  has  realise  d  his  own 
conceptions. 

A  translator  of  delicacy  usually  speaks  with  some  <legree  of 
tenderness  concerning  the  merits  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him;  but  Dr.  Busby,  probably  with  the  feelings  of  lU:  Taitar 
why  expects  U^  bccoiiie  possessed  of  the  courage  and  ildents  of 
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the  enemy  Avhom   he  slays,  pounces  upoii  Creech  v\ith  a  most 
unmerciful  gripe^  and  convicfs  him  of  almost  every  crime  which 
a  translator  can  commit.     We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of 
this  writer,  and  need  only  add,  that  Dr.  Busby  should  not  have 
been  indebted  to  him  fcr  a  single  inflexion  of  a  sentence,  after 
passing  a  censure  which,  however  deserved,  certainly  admitted 
of  no  after-intercourse,  much  less  any  undue  familiarity.     The 
book  was  closed  for  ever  to  his  readers,  and  ought  to  have  been 
closed  to  himself.     The  excellent  remarks  of  Hurd,  on  the  dif- 
iiculty  of  distinguishing  between   accidental  similitude,  and  de- 
cided imitation,  hold  out  a  good  lesson  of  caution  to  such  as 
are  accustomed  to  discover  plagiarism  in  every  concurrence  of 
thought  or  phmse,  which  those  who  ^rite  on  the  same  subject 
fall  into  ;  but  whoever  examines,  even  with  the  severest  reserve 
of  that  elegant  critic,  will  probably  observe,  in  the  following 
passages,  something  nu)re  than  a  purely  fortuitous  resemblance. 
The  pointed  form  of  expression   in  the   first,  is  precisely  what 
would  be  contracted  by  a  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  is  totally 
unlike  the  manner  of  Lucretius. 


I   : 


Bitshi/.     Her  life  the  purchase  of  a  wind  for  Troy.  B.  r.  11' 

Creech.   To  bribe  the  gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy-    p.  5. 

Busbi/.    His  ('jaring  strains  those  unknown  realms  disclose, 
WhcTe  nor  the  flitting  ghost,  nor  body  goes, 
But  certain  pallid  shades; — from  thence  he  saw 
Cirf.'jit  Homer's  Ibrm  arise  with  sacred  awe  ; 
Aui^ust  he  stood, — big  tears  began  to  flov/, 
"V\  bile  Nature's  secrets  in  his  bosom  glow.     i.  151. 
'Creech.    Y\/^hich  neither  soul  nor  body  e'er  invades, 
B  at  certain  pale  and  melancholy  shades, 
P  rom  wh(^nce  he  saAv  old  Homer's  ghost  arise 
/in  august  shade,  doAvn  from  whose  reverend  eyes 
"W'hilst  his  learn'd  tongue  Nature's  great  secrets  told,  &c« 

Bicsbt/.    J  Ind  brazen  statues  which  the  gates  adorn, 

'  Their  right  hands  show  by  holy  kisses  worn.     i.  SS^. 

Creech.    '  The  brazen  statues  that  our  gates  adorn, 

.'  Show  their  ngl:it-hands  diminished  and  worn 
By  th'  touch,  &c. 

Bushy.     'J"i)us  too  the  tender  kids  and  wanton  lambs 

•  Clatch'd  the  known  bleating  of  their  distant  dams.  II.  41^, 

Creech.  '.  Besides  the  tender  kids  and  wanton  lambs 

.  iLnow  all  the  voice  and  bleetings  of  their  dams. 

None  but  Homer  could  express  ordinary  occupations  with 
dignity,  h  nd  pet  haps  even  he  is  indebted  to  the  magniiicence  of 
a  dead  iu  nguage  for  son;e  of  the  grace  with  which  his  heroes 
perform  'tueir  aiiatomical  and  culinary  operations.     Th^  ^'st,  of 

the 
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the  extracts  whicli  follow  miiy  be  classed  with  the  raaious  liiips 
<»f  TlionispQ. 

**  As  from  tlie  snowy  leg 
And  slender  foot  th'  inverted  silk  she  drew.*' 

**  When  to  our  food  the  teeth  their  power  address, 

(Just  as  our  hands  a  pregnant  sponge  compress) 

The  quick  exuding  juices  freely  o'er 

The  tongue  and  palate  flow,  and  pierce  each  pore. 

The  villous  tongue  and  vaulted  palate  prove 

The  llavourous  seeds,  as  through  the  parts  they  move.'*  i.  639. 

Stars  reflected  in  a  Bason  of  Water. 

<'  When  starry  beauty  gems  the  a-therial  heighth, 

Present  a  iiuid  mirror  to  the  night; 

Quick  on  tlie  plane  will  dart  the  spangling  rays, 

And  sport  and  sparkle  in  the  flowing  vase,"  &c.      4.  22S. 

Mormng  breaks. 

"  Lo  bright  Matuta,  goddess  of  the  morn, 
Whose  blushing  cheeks  the  rosy  skies  adorn. 
Ushers  Aurora  up  the  aitherial  way, 
And  opens  all  the  beauties  of  the  day."     5.  826. 

Laxos  of  Cohesion, 

*'  But  one  cement  will  gold  and  silver  bind, 

And  but  by  white-lead  brass  to  brass  is  joined.     6.  1245. 

Of  Craters. 

Craters  the  Greeks  pronounce  them,  but  our  laws 

Of  language  claim  we  term  them  vwuths  cDidjaws."     6.  812. 

Accent  inverselj/  as  the  Quantity. 

*'  That  no  posthumous  sense  affliction  gives.     3.  1011. 
Like  those  corpuscles  we  explained  belbre.     3.  935. 

Yet,  as  when  burns  the  holy-fire's  disease, 

The  body  glows  with  reddcn'd  pustules.     6.  1352. 

Cattle  their  coats  will  cast — their  leaves  the  trees. 
And  new-dropt  calves  their  thin  pellicules.     4.  62. 

From  twofold  nature  being  never  flows. 

Never  centaur  in  wide  creation  rose. 

A  man  and  steed,  by  what  incongruous  pact 

Could  their  incongruous  parts  together  act  i"'  5.  1113. 

It  might  have  been  i-emarked  tliat  the  fable  of  liie  equine 
form  of  die  centaurs  was  nut  of  very  ancient  origin.  Hcsiod 
and  ilonirr  seem  to  have  known  nl)ihiiig  of  it.  Strabo  calls 
them,  rather  indcliuitciy,  dy^m   n   (^/vho)/,    under  which   genus. 
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might  be  classed  an  endless  table  of  varieties,  from  Peter  the 
\vild  boy,  down  to  RousseajLi's  visionary  form  of  Citoyen  Sau- 
vage.  Pindar's  expression  for  them  is  (^r,p  flsror.  Xenophon 
slides  into  the  appellation  of  Hippocentaurs.  We  take  leave 
of  Dr.  Busby's  irregularities  in  the  words  of  his  own  neatly 
turned  distich. 

**  What  numerous  samples  might  I  still  adduce! 
But  to  digress  so  widely,   say  the  use  ?" 

Every  translator  of  Lucretius  has  an  arduous  task  to  perform 
on  approaching  the  fourth  book.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  place 
to  enquire  whether  it  might  not  more  properly  remain  in  what 
Gibbon,  rather  mistakenly,  calls  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  lan- 
guage, but  we  must  protest  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the 
outrage  upon  decency  which  Dr.  Busby  has  committed.  This 
is  a  most  sacred  part  of  our  duty,  and  we  should  hold  ourselves 
inexcusable  were  we  not  to  reprohate,  in  the  severest  terms,  th^ 
unsparing  accuracy  with  which  the  grossnesses  of  the  original 
are  preserved  ;  they  should  be  suffered,  like  Horace's  mysteries^ 
to  remain  hid  in  their  covering  of  vine -leaves. 

"  Non  ego — variis  obsita  frondibus 
Sub  dio  rapiam." 

Spenser's  design  in  drawing  the  hideous  picture  of  Duessa  was 
strictly  unobjectionable;  but  if  his  example  is  followed  without 
judgment,  it  must  no  longer  be  quoted  as  authority.  Deceit 
may  be  exposed  in  her  inmost  den;  but  an  impenetrable  veil 
must  be  thrown  over  the  retreats  of  love.  We  would  not  illu- 
minate  the  cave  of  Dido,  though  Juno  herself  was  the  presid- 
ing goddess.  Besides,  Lucretius  is  plain,  but  he  never  uses  the 
language  of  allurement ;  his  translator  has  chosen  die  most  lus- 
cious  style  of  Darwin,  when  the  severity  of  Cowper  would  have 
lieen  more  appropriate.  But  as  every  man  carries  a  racket  to 
strike  the  ball  from  himself,  Dr.  Busby  will,  perhaps,  quote 
the  examples  of  Dryden  and  CatuUus^ 

Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 


Ipsum ;  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est." 

But  he  may  be  reminded  of  the  affecting  atonement  which  the 
translator  of  the  Nature  of  Love  has  made  in  his  verses  on 
Mrs.  Killigrew,  where,  in  the  best  language  oi  poetry,  he  sa 
feelingly  laments  the  prostitution  of  his  muse.  He  may  be  re- 
minded also  of  the  compunction  of  Fontaine  for  composing  his 
tales,  which  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  the  younger  liachie, 
"  Et  Vautcur  de  joconde  est  orne  dun  Cilice."  It  is  more 
doubtful  than  men  nsually  allow^  whether  most  danger  is  to  be 
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tkpprehended  from  gross  indelicacy,  or  from  prolligacy  of  seiiti- 
iiieiit  and  the  circumlocution  of  refinement.  The  first,  thougli 
at  once  disgusting  and  offensive  to  the  palate,  yet  contaminates 
and  defiles  \\  liatover  comes  in  contact  with  it.  The  latter  is  as 
daniierous  a.s  the  enchanted  glass,  in  which  every  thing  is  repre- 
sented different  from  what  it  is  hi  reality.  It  is  the  disguise  of 
Satan,  which  deceived  even  Uriel,  "  the  sharpest  sighted  spint 
of  all  hi  heaven.'' 

Tlie  explanation  of  the  punishments  in  the  shades  below  i» 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  thinking  mind  which  the  poem  of 
Lucretius  affords.  We  extract  a  part  of  Dr.  Bubby's  transla- 
tion of  the  passage,  as  a  s|jecimen  of  the  best  style  of  the  vo- 
lumes, with  the  same  feeling  which  would  induce  us  to  bring  a 
specimen  of  Veins  of  earth  from  the  Western  Islands;  for  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  that  another  portion  of  equal  length  and  merit 
will  scarcely  be  foiuid.  The  bathos  in  the  second  couplet  miist 
be  excepted  from  this  general  praise. 

"  The  dreadful  ills  below,  which  poets  feign, 
In  us  reside, — in  living  bosoms  reign.  •  « 

No  Tantalus  whom  fears  of  ruin  shock, 
>    Looks  up  and  trembles  at  th'  impending  rock, 
But  terrors  of  the  gods  our  souls  infest : 
We  image  future  ills  iVoni  those  which  life  moIe«h   . 

No  Tityus  feels  eternal  vultures  tear 
His  hiexhausted  liycr — nor  could  e'er 
The  fierce  devourers  find  a  feast  so  vast, 
A  feast  that  through  eternity  should  last : 
Nor  could  his  ample  breast  that  liver  hold. 
Though  swoll'n  his  body  to  a  hundred  fold : 
Though  his  expanded  limbs  nine  acres  stretch'd. 
Or  round  the  world  his  giant  members  reach 'd« 
Eternal  torture  could  he  bear  to  feel  ? 
His  body,  could  it  yield  the  endless  meal  ? 
No — he's  the  Tityus,  whose  unguarded  breast 
Love's  never-ending  pains  have  robb'd  of  rest ; 
W  hotn  wasting  cares  consume,  like  birds  of  prej'^, 
^      And  tear  and  eat  his  inmost  soul  away. 

Daily  some  Sisyphus  salutes  our  eyes  ; 
We  see  him  straining  for  dominion's  prize  ; 
Craving  the  honours  he  shall  never  gain. 
Still  doom'd  to  strive,  and  still  to  strive  in  vain. 
He  toils,  he  sues, — submissive  as  he's  proud, 
And  condescends  to  court  the  giddy  crowd  ; 
'J'he  giddy  crowd  desert  him  ; — still  he  tries. 
Still  toils,  still  upward  looks,  but  cannot  rise. 
Say  what  is  tins  but  .Sis3'phus'  huge  stone, 
Still  upward  labour'd,  and  still  rolling  down  ? 
That  claims  at  once,  and  di^uppoints  his  pain, 
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Now  seems  to  rise,  but  now  descends  again, 
Thundering  descends,  and  ploughs  the  smoking  plain,  A-c, 

[3.  1170, 

It  may  be  wortli  remarking,  that  Creech  has  engrafted  a 
Sljraiige  conceit  upon  Lucretius,  in  his  translation  of  the  line 
ftcswering  to  the  13th,  in  the  preceding  extract.  The  nunibef 
jiiue  brought  the  muses  to  his  recollection,  and  he  could  not  re- 
sist llie  temptation  to  introduce  them. 

*' Fof  grant  him  big  enough,   that  all  f/ie  niuei 
Those  pocVs  acres,  his  vast  limbs  confine 
To  narrow  bounds." 

Th  addition  to  the  defects  which  have  beer  pointed  out  in  Br. 
Busby's  work.,  the  st}"le  is  disfigured  by  the  most  unpardonable  af- 
fectation. Innovations  like  t!ie  following,  which  are  taken  from  a 
very  long  list,  are  at  first  little  more  than  ludicrous  or  ridicu-» 
lous,  but  when  they  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to  be 
foimd  in  every  page,  become  displeasing  and  intolerable.  "  Ne- 
cessitating its  dissolution."  "  Tremulate  the  strings."  "  Body 
productor  ot  the  soul."  "  Soul,  an  effect  of  corporeal  con- 
cordance." "  Those  globules  of  ignited  dust  called  sun  and 
ttioon. '  The  sun  diffusing  particles  of  light,  is  said  "  to  sow 
the  earth  with  solar  seeds."  "  Conglobate,"  is  pejhaps  a  legi- 
timate woid  in  a  translation  from  Lucretius:  Dryden  had  nof 
%o  nuich  excuse  for  it  in  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings. The  following  theory  is  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp^ 
that  some  more  alarming  deviation  from  common  sense  might 
have  been  expected.  *'  I  do  u;)t,  1  confess,  shrink  from  the 
positive  denial,  of  :ui  eternity,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
Stood," — Sukm  Gullectiiig  all  his  might,  dUated  slood ; — but 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  qualifies  this  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  opinion  ;  "  nor  scruple  to  declare  that  I  have  no 
coiicepiion  (fan  eternity,  except  as  an  unceasing  now;  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  prcqxr  to  assert  that  the  ever-enduring  God  al- 
ways was,  and  always  will  be,  as  to  say  that  he  always  is.'^ 
Comm.  1  17.  Young  and  Crabbe  have  anticipated  Dr.  Busfey 
in  a  poetical  use  of  tnic  idea.  Infinity,  accurately  speaking,  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  in  any-  otlier  manner  by  finite  facul- 
ties. Whoever  is  wiling  to  speculate  on  jurisprudence,  or  en- 
counter the  mysteries  of  physiological  science  with  Dr.  Busby 
^s  their  hierij.hant,  wiil  find  abundance  of  matter  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  tlie  third  book.  We  have  done  our  duty  in  point- 
ing out  the  dc^nensiis  averni  ;  it  is  only  for  tiiose  who  have  the 
coura-^e  of  Curtius,  or  the  protection  of  the  Sybil,  to  leap  into 
the  gulph. 

T  he  book  is  closed,  rather  wliimsieally,  with  a  life  of  Epicu- 
rus 5 
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rus  ;  for  which  the  nuitevials  are  still  more  scanty,  than  for  that 
of  Lucretius,  wiih  the  addition  of  sixty  Olympiads  of  obscu- 
rity. As  to  its  style,  Lempriere  could  have  brought  the  facts, 
but  not  the  flowers  of  lamjua^e.  ITie  author  of  '*  The  Pan- 
theon"  could  have  supplied  the  tlowers,  but  not  the  facts. 


Art.  III.      Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth:  Transfated 

from  the  French  of  M.  Cuvicr,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 

French   Institute,  SjC.  (^c      IVifh  Mineralogical   Isot-.'s,  and 

an  ylccuunt  of  Cartdrs  Geological  Discoveries,  by  Frofesmr 

Jameson.     Edinburgh,  Blackwood,     1813, 

1  HIS  tract,  so  injudiciously  named  an  Essay  en  the  Theory- 
of  the  Earth,  is  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  l>y  Cuvier  ta 
a  large  work  on  Organized  Fossil  Remains,  which  was  latelj 
published  at  Paris.  Cuvier,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  theorist, 
has  no  favourite  hypothesis  as  to  the  f(;>rniation  of  die  earth,  and 
nmintains  no  controversy  with  either  Vulcanists  or  Neptiinists, 
In  fact,  he  holds  in  sovereign  contempt  all  the  speculations 
v'hich  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  world  in  the  form  of  geolo- 
gical theories ;  and  it  may  amuse  our  readers  to  see  how  h*? 
disposes  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  divines,  philosophists,  and 
academicians,  who  have  written  on  the  structure  of  our  globe, 
by  way  of  clearing  the  ground  for  a  new  and  more  satisfactory 
5ystem  of  reasoning,  built  upon  facts  and  sound  induction. 

**  During  a  long  time,  two  events  or  epochs  only,  the  creation 
and  the  deluge,  were  admitted  as  comprehending  the  changes 
which  ha^'e  occurred  upon  the  globe ;  and  all  the  efforts  of 
geologists  were  directed  to  account  for  the  present  actual  state  of 
tlae  earth  by  arbitrarily  ascribing  to  it  a  certain  primitive  state, 
afterwards  changed  and. modified  by  the  deluge,  of  which  also,  a» 
to  its  causes,  its  operation,  and  its  effects,  every  one  of  therrt 
entertained  his  own  theory.  Tluis  in  the  opinion  of  Burnet  the  whole 
earth  at  first  consisted  of  a  uniibrm  liglU  crust,  which  covered  ovei* 
the  abyss  of  the  sea,  and  which,  being  broken  for  the  production 
of  the  deluge,  formed  the  mountains  by  its  fragments.  Accord- 
ing to  Woodward  the  deluge  was  occasioned  by  a  momentary  sus* 
pension  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  mineral  bodies;  thtf 
the  whole  mass  of  the  globe  was  dissolved,  and  the  soft  paste  be- 
came penetrated  by  shells.  Scheuchzer  conceived  that  God  raised 
up  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  to  run  off,  and  accordingly  selected  those  portions  which 
contained  the  greatest  abundance  of  rocks,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  supported  themselves.  Whiston  fancied  that  the 
eartji  was  created  from  the  atmosphere  of  one  comet,  and  that  it 
was  deluged  by  the  tail  of  another.  The  heat  which  remained 
from  its  first  origio,  in  his  opinion,  excited  the  whole  antediluvian 
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population,  men  and  animals,  to  sin;  for  which  they  were  alt 
drowned  in  the  deluge,  excepting  the  fish,  whose  passions  were 
apparently  less  violent. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  though  naturalists  might  have  a  range 
sufficiently  wide  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  book  of  Genesis^ 
they  very  soon  find  themselves  in  too  narrow  bounds;  and  when  they 
had  succeeded  in  converting  the  six  days  employed  in  the  Avork  of 
creation  into  so  many  periods  of  indefinite  length,  their  systems 
took  a  iiight  proportioned  to  the  periods  which  they  could  then 
dispose  of  at  pleasure. 

"  Even  the  great  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  Descartes,  amused  his  ima- 
gination by  conceiving  the  world  to  be  an  extinguished  sun,  or  vitri- 
fied globe;  upon  which  the  vapours  condensing  in  proportion  as  it 
cooled,  formed  the  seas,  and  afterwards  deposited  calcareous 
^rata.  By  Demailiet  the  globe  was  conceived  to  have  been  co- 
vered v,'ith  water  for  many  thousand  years.  He  supposed  that  this 
water  had  gradually  retired;  that  all  the  terrestrial  animals  were 
originally  inhabitants  of  the  sea;  that  man  himself  began  his 
career  as  a  fish;  and  he  asserts,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even 
now^  to  meet  with  fishes  in  the  ocean,  which  are  still  only  half 
men,  but  whose  descendants  will  in  time  become  perfect  human 
beings.  Other  writers  have  preferred  the  ideas  of  Kepler,  and, 
like,  tliat  great  astronomer,  have  considered  the  globe  itself  as 
possessed  of  hving  faculties.  According  to  them  it  contains  a  cir- 
culating vital  fluid.  A  process  of  assimilation  goes  on  in  it  as  well 
as  in  animated  bodies.  Every  particle  of  it  is  ahve.  It  possesses 
instinct  and  volition,  even  to  the  most  elementary  of  its  molecules, 
which  attract  and  repel  each  other  according  to  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  Each  kind  of  mineral  substance  is  capable  of  con- 
verting immense  masses  of  matter  into  its  own  peculiar  nature,  as 
we  convert  our  aliment  into  fiesh  and  blood.  The  mountains  are 
tUe  respiratory  organs  of  the  globe,  and  the  schists  are  its  organs 
of  secretion.  By  the  latter  it  decomposes  the  waters  of  the  sea 
in  order  to  produce  volcanic  eruptions.  The  veins  in  strata  are 
caries  or  abscesses  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  metals  ar^ 
products  of  rottenness  and  disease,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  al- 
most all  of  them  have  so  bad  a  smell. 

"  It  must,  however,  be  noticed,  that  these  are  what  may  be 
termed  extreme  examples,  and  that  all  geologists  have  not  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  such  bold  or  extravagant 
conceptions  as  those  we  have  just  cited.  Yet  among  those  who 
have  proceeded  with  more  caution,  and  have  not  searched  for 
geological  causes  beyond  the  limits  of  physical  and  chemical 
science,  there  still  remain  much  diversity  and  contradiction.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  writers  (De  la  Melherie)  every  thing  has 
been  successively  precipitated  and  deposited,  nearly  as  it  exists  at; 
present;  bat  the  sea,  which  covered  all,  has  gradually  retired. 
Another  (Hutton)  conceives  that  the  materials  of  the  mountains 
are  incessantly  wasted  and  floated  down  by  the  rivers,  and  carried. 
Vj  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  be  thciw  heated  uinler  an  enormous 
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pressure,  and  to  form  strata  which  shall  be  violently  lifted  up  at 
some  future  period,  by  the  heat  that  now  consolidates  and  hardens 
them.  A  third  (La  Manon)  supposes  the  fluid  materials  of"  the 
globe  to  have  been  divided  among  a  multitude  of  successive  lakes, 
placed  like  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre;  which,  after  having 
deposited  shelly  strata,  have  successively  broken  their  dikes  to 
descend  and  fill  the  basin  of  the  ocean.  According  to  a  fourth  (Do- 
lomieu)  tides  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  fathoms  have  carried  off, 
from  time  to  time,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  throwing  it  up  in 
mountains  and  hills  on  the  primitive  vallies  and  plains  of  the  con- 
tinent. A  fifth  (M.  De  Marschall)  conceives  the  various  frag- 
ments of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  -is  composed  to  have  fallen 
successively  from  heaven,  in  the  manner  of  meteoric  stones,  and 
alleges  that  they  still  retain  the  marks  of  their  origin  in  the  un- 
known species  of  animals  whose  exuviae  they  contain.  By  a  sixth 
(Bertrand)  the  globe  is  supposed  to  be  a  hollow,  and  to  contaiu 
in  its  cavity  a  nucleus  of  loadstone,  which  is  dragged  from  one 
pole  of  the  earth  to  the  other  by  the  attraction  of  comets,  chang- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequently  hurrying  the  great 
body  of  the  ocean  along  with  it,  so  as  alternately  to  drown  the 
two  hemispheres." 

On  no  subject  has  theory  run  more  furiously  mad  tlian  on 
geology;  insonuich,  indeed,  that  the  very  name  has  become 
ridiculous,  or  associated  with  ideas  not  more  rational  or  flatter- 
ing than  the  exploded  studies  of  astrology  and  natural  magic. 
Men  betook  themselves  to  system- making  before  they  had  col- 
lected a  single  tact  connected  with  the  crust  of  the  earth  ; 
and  having  no  guide  but  ihrir  imaginations,  or  perhaps  a 
wish  to  account  for  all  the  phtenomena  of  nature  upon  a  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  their  5|)ccula- 
tions  were  extravagant  and  their  conclusions  absurd.  Indeed 
the  study  of  geology,  or — as  the  disciples  of  Werner  denomi- 
nate it — the  study  of  geognosj/,  requires  more  time  and  patience 
to  collect,  compare,  and  arrange  materials  for  tiie  basis  of  a 
theory  than  any  other  subject  on  which  human  reason  has  yet 
been  employed  ;  for  as  the  limits  of  its  investigations  are  con- 
tiued  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  terraqueous  globe  itself,  by  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  by  the  greatest  depths 
at  which  nature  or  art  has  enabled  the  mineralogist  to  inspect 
the  interior  strata  of  the  earth,  it  must  demand  the  united  labour 
of  several  generations  to  bring  together  such  a  quantity  of  know- 
ledge as  will  enable  the  philosopher  to  generalize  facts  intQ 
laws,  and  to  reduce  appearances  to  their  fust  princiiiies.  A 
j;reat  deal  has  been  done  durmg  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the 
<|iame&  of  Saussure,  Werner,  Jameson,  and  De  Luc  must  oc- 
cur to  every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
mineralogy,  as  the  most  industrious   and  successful  fcludents  in 
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this  department  of  natural  biston  :  slill  we  have  hardly  made  a 
beginning  in  the  great  field  of  geognosy,  and  have  even  now,  at 
our  very  lirst  steps,  to  encounter  contending  hypoihesis  on  the 
the  most  conspicuous  phsenomena  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to 
exercise  our  ingenuity  or  ridicule  on  theories  which  respect  tlie 
leading  principles  of  the  science.  Reseauh  more  patient  and 
extended  is,  therefore,  still  wanting  to  secure  the  student  of  the 
mineral  world  from  the  abuses  of  fanciful  sjjeculation,  and  to 
lay  before  him  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  result  of  legitimate 
inference  as  the  ground-work  of  his  labours.  This  desideratum 
is  likely  to  be  very  soon  supplied  in  one  great  department  by  the 
industry  and  genius  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  whose  work 
K  now  before  us. 

The  object  of  Cuvier  is  to  form  a  species  of  chrciiometer  to 
be  applied  to  measure  the  comparative  age  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  which  are  open  to  our  inspectioi',  froni 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  are  found  embedded  in  tha 
inore  ancient  strata  which  compose  the  outer  parts  of  our  globe. 
As  an  antiquary  cif  a  new  order,  he  has  been  obliged,"  he  says, 
to  learn  the  art  of  decyphering  these  remains,  of  discovering 
and  brhiging  togeth.er,  in  their  primitive  arrangement,  the  scat- 
tered and  nuiiilated  iVagments  of  which  they  are  composed,  of 
reproducing,  iu  till  th-v  ir  original  proportions  and  characters,  the 
animals  to  which  these  fragments  formerly  belonged,  and  then 
of  comparing  them  with  those  animals  which  are  still  alive  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  preparing  himself  for  this  arduous 
task  he  had  to  begin  with  a  complete  review  of  all  the  living 
creatures  that  exist  at  present  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
nothing  less  than  this  complete  acquaintance  with  niodern  zoology 
could  give  the  character  of  cerfaiuty  to  his  investigations  into 
the  ancient  slate  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  extensive  survey 
of  .the  animated  creation  necessarily  supplied  M.  Cuvier  with  a 
great  body  of  rules  and  affinities  applicable  to  the  conforniation  of 
animals  at  large;  and  he  hifonns  us  that  he  has  attained  to  the 
art  of  distinguishing  and  ascertaining  a  genus  from  a  single  frag- 
ment of  bone,  whether  in  its  natural  or  fossil  state. 

The  assistance  which  mineralogy  and  geognosy  will  derive 
from  the  prosecution  of  this  study  nujst  be  certain  and  obvious; 
for  as  soon  as  the  relation  is  established  between  particular  strata 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  particular  genera  or  species  of  animals, 
u  sortTof  standard  is  procnrcxl  for  ascertaining  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  mineral  formations  which  are  the  subject  of 
geological  reseajch.  This  advantage  will  appear  in  a  more 
luminous  poiht  of  view  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  it  is  » 
doctrine  in  zoology  imiversally  admitted,  that  the  less  perfect 
animals  werecreated  lirst,  and  that  from  molusca  to  amphibia, 
ffOiii  oviparous  to  viviparous  quacbupcds,  there  was  a  succession 
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of  epochs,  as  is  clearly  proved  from  tlie  localities  of  their  pe- 
tritit-d  remains.  Of  man,  the  last  formed  and  noblest  animal  in 
this  portion  of  the  creation,  no  fossil  remains  have  been  hitherio 
discovered ;  and  hence  would  have  been  inferred,  independently 
of  all  other  sources  of  information,  the  more  recent  origin  of 
the  human  race.  Before,  however,  we  can  proceed  to  explain 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  locoposition  of  animal 
exuvia;  is  employed  to  determine  the  era  of  their  existence,  we 
must  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  mineralogist. 

Every  one  the  least  conversant  in  such  studies  knows  that  there 
are  three  great  formations  or  separate  orders  of  strata,  discernible 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  limits  and  cha- 
racters have  been  distinctly  traqed  by  modern  geogiiosts.  The 
lowest  or  primitive  formation,  composed  principally  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  is  found  at  the  greatest  deptlis  to  which 
the  operations  of  art  or  the  vlo'ence  of  nature  has  laid  open  the  mi- 
neral depositaries ;  and  the  same  formation,  from  its  inclined  or 
sloping  position,  constitutes  also  the  suumntsoftheloftiest  moun- 
tains that  have  been  subjected  to  the  survey  of  man.  This  great 
and  universal  formation  is  understood  to  have  been  deposited,  or 
crystallized,  when  the  water  of  chaos  covered  ih--  whole  globe, 
and  before  any  animal  was  treat'  d.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  con- 
tains no  remains  or  exuviae  of  any  kiud,  no  shells,  no  petrified 
fishes,  no  vegetables,  no  land  animals.  It  is  a  vast  nndiilatinj 
field  of  crystallized  matl;r,  encompas-^ing  the  whole  b  dy  of  the 
earth,  and  occasionally  raising  itself  up  into  those  grand  and 
primordial  mountains  which,  in  the  language  of  our  author, 
"  traverse  our  continents  in  various  directions,  rising  above  the 
clouds,  separating  the  basins  of  the  rivers  from  one  another,', 
serving,  by  means  of  their  eternal  snows,  as  reservoirs  for  feed- 
ing the  springs,  and  forming  in  some  measure  the  skeleton,  ory 
as  it  were,  the  rough  frame-vvork  of  the  world." 

When  the  chaotic  water  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  leave  bare 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  a  new  formation  is  supposed  to 
have  tiiken  place,  composed  both  of  the  chemical  precipitation 
which  was  still  going  on,  and  also  of  the  mechanical  precipita- 
'  tions,  or  portions  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which  tlie  action  of  the 
water  had  disintegrated  and  put  in  motion.  This  formati.jn,  as 
it  took  place  when  the  earth  was  passing  from  an  un;nliabitable 
to  a  habitable  state,  is  called  the  transition  formatifMi.  Or- 
ganized remains  now  begin  to  appear,  but  are  conlined  to  shells, 
of  which  the  species  and  genera  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in 
modern  conchology. 

The  third  formation  consists  of  that  horizontal  depo^jticHi  of 

more  earthy  rocks,  to  which  Werner  has  given  the  name  of  the 

Jkitz  formation,  and  which  compreheuds  most  of  these  strata 
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which  are  denominated  secondary.  In  this  formation  we  have 
the  greatest  number  of  organic,  reniaius ;  but,  \vc  bt  lieve^  they 
are  still  confined  to  marine  animals^  or  to  such  amphibia  as  could 
exist  before  the  earth  was  sufficiently  consolidated  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  vegetation. 

Next  come  what  are  called  the  independent  and  alluvial  for- 
mations, which  are  evidently  the  produce  of  local  inundations 
or  temporary  returns  of  the  great  water,  and  which  contain  in 
a  fossil  state  the  bodies  of  various  land  animals,  whose  race  has 
been  long  extinct. 

Connected  with  this  sketch  we  may  mention  a  few  facts  which 
seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  the  several  portions  of  tlie  crust  of  the  earth  must  be  deter- 
mined m  the  order  in  which  the  formations  have  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  newest  alluvial  forniatioiis  we  find  the  remains  of 
animals  of  the  same  species  and  genera  that  now  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  older  formations  the  present  race 
of  animals  entirely  disappears,  and  we  meet  with  the  bones  of: 
tlie  Mastodon^  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Megatherium.  When  we 
proceed  further  back,  and  reach  the  secondary  strata,  the  remains 
of  land  aninials  at  huge  cease  to  present  themselves,  and  the 
only  vestiges  of  animated  creation  that  ar(i  now  to  be  seen  are 
shells  and  other  reliquige  of  marine  productions.  In  the  more 
recently-formed  strata  of  this  division  of  rocks  we  lind  shells  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  those  which  now  occupy  the  ocean  ; 
but  when  we  ascend  higher,  and  explore  the  strata  which  border 
tipon  the  transition  and  primilive  formations,  we  meet  with 
shells  altogether  different  both  from  those  which  were  found  in 
the  less  elevated  regions,  and  also  from  those  which  are  any 
where  inhabitants  of  the  present  waters  of  our  globe.  A  little 
liigher,  and  we  arc  surrounded  with  crystalline  rocks,  in  which 
nekher  shells,  vegetables,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  aninjals,  are 
to  be  traced;  and  v\here  we  discover  nothing  but  the  magnifi- 
cent proofs  of  those  preparatory  energies  of  nature  by  which 
this  portion  of  the  divine  woi kmanslup  was  ultimately  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  living  creauues. 

The  object  which  Cuvier  has  proposed  to  himself  may  now 
he  iHiderstood  by  our  readers,  as  it  must  apj>car  obvious  that 
there  is  a  close  comiection  between  the  study  of  extraneous 
fossils  juid  the  formation  of  a  rationaltheory  of  the  earth.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  researches  of  comparative  anatomy 
subservient  to  geological  speculations,  and  to  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  mineral  kingdoms  byextendn>g  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  zoology.  In  pursuance  of  this  undertaking  M.  Cuvier 
has  shewn  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  the  most  indefatigable  indus- 
try; and  being  adaiinistrator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  l*ariSp  he  is  provided  with  the  most  extensive  means  of  exa- 
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niiniii;^  animal  subjects,  in  their  uaUual  or  fossil  state,  and  of 
verifying  his  conclusions  by  an  easy  recurrckice  tt)  the  best  col- 
lection in  the  world. 

The  fruit  of  his  labour,  in  tliis  department^  is  already  astonish- 
ingly great ;  for  he  has  ascertained  and  ciassilicd  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  seventy-eight  different  quadrupeds  in  the  viviparous 
and  oviparous  classes.  Of  these,  forty-nine  are  distinct  t^pecies 
liithetto  entirely  unknown  to  naturalists.  Eleven  or  twelve 
others  have  such  entire  resemblance  to  species  already  known 
as  to  leave  no  doubts  wliaiever  of  their  identity;  and  ihc  le- 
niainino;  sixteen  or  eighteen  have  considerable  traits  of  n  seni- 
biance  to  known  species,  but  the  comparison  of  them  has  not 
l>eeu  made  with  so  much  precision  as  to  remove  all  dubiety. 

"  or  the  forty-nine  new  or  hitherto  unknown  species,  twenty- 
seven  are  necessarily  referable  to  seven  new  geni'rii ;  while  tlie 
otiior  twenty-two  new  species  belong  to  sixteen  genera  or  sub-ge- 
nera already  known.  The  v.-hole  number  of  genera  and  sub-gcncra 
to  which  the  fossil  remains  of  quidrupeds  hitiierto  investigated  are 
referable,  are  thirty-si k,  induding  those  belonging  both  to  known 
and  unknown  species.'' 

What  then,  it  uiav  be  asked,  are  the  conclusions  which  these 
facts  warrant  us  to  draw,  or  what  are  the  relations  which  subsist 
betuecn  the  various  species  and  genera  of  fossil  bones,  and  the 
strata  in  which  they  are  f<nmd  ?  Like  a  good  philosopher  M.  Cu- 
vier  declines  to  found  any  theory  of  the  earth  upon  discoveiies 
which  are  still  so  scanty,  and  which  bear,  it  may  be  su|)posed, 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  remains  of  ancient  annuals  stid  con- 
cealed in  the  mineral  depositaries.  It  is  however  clearly  ascer- 
tained, that  certain  tribes  of  animated  beings  existed  long  before, 
other  tribes  wore  created,  that  these  gave  way  to  others  as  ihc 
waters  or  t!ie  land  became  litted  for  new  inhabilanls,  and  that 
man,  wi  h  all  the  genera  and  species  of  lower  animals  \  liich  now 
occu[)y  the  earth,  did  not  exist  when  those  s;rata  were  formed 
wliicli  coi.tain  the  older  and  more  nnportant  extraneous  fossils. 
The  shells  of  the  more  ancient  formations  differ  very  nuich,  as 
we  haveyheady  observed,  from  those  which  are  fomid  in  the  niore 
recent  beds,  while  these  latter  are  almost  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  cur  seas.  As  tiie  series  of  de- 
positions weal  QU  the  chemical  properties  of  the  giealfiuid  \\uinJ 
necessarily  chmge;  and  as  the  animals  which  inhabiied  it  at  the 
Caflier  stages  of  the  process  could  not  live  in  it  wlicn  it  became 
kss  impregnated  witb  mineral  .-ubstauees,  a  new  order  of  living 
creatures  was  introduced.  Fi^h  seem  to  have  been  for.ned  in  tho 
uext  place,  and  soon  ufter    thenij  oviparous    q  ladruped*,      Ai 
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any  rate  no  viviparous  quadrupeds  are  found  at  ?o  early  a  period, 
that  is,  in  so  ancient  strata  as  those  of  the  oviparous  kiwd.  The 
crocodiles  of  Honfleiir  and  of  England  are  found  underneath  the 
chalk,  so  ?hat  tiese  animals  must  have  existed  when  the  Hoetz 
formation  was  going  on  ;  but  uo  fossil  remains  of  land  quadru- 
peds appear  in  am  strata  nsore  ancient  than  the  independent  and 
alluvial.  In  these  later  or  fresh  water  formations  the  bones  of 
land-auimals  aie  di^^covered  in  great  abundance  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  latest  allukial  depositions,  or  those  which  are  either  formed 
on  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  or  marshes, 
that  we  find  the  bones  of  species  apparently  the  same  with  those 
tiiat  exist  alive. 

Fi  om  these  facts  and  reasonings  it  would  appear  that  this  globe 
was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  animals  long  before  man  was 
created;  that  there  have  been  several  epochs  in  the  history  of  it 
which  are  marked  out  by  the  successive  orders  and  genera  of  ani- 
mals whose  remains  are  found  in  a  fossil  stale ;  and  that  there 
have  been  more  than  one  great  change  or  catastrophe  by  which 
these  animals  have  been  destrojed  and  overwhelmed.  That 
these  catastrophes  have  been  both  numerous  and  sudden  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  human  being  is  amply  attested  by  the  wrecks 
which  are  every  where  visible  of  animals  now  extinct,  and  by  the 
torn  and  dislocated  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself. 
Fresh  water,  and  even  land,  animals,  are  found  covered  with  the 
debris  of  marine  productions,  at  a  great  depth  in  the  soil ;  new 
strata,  crowded  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  belonging 
both  to  the  land  and  water,  are  seen  scattered  among  the  more 
ancient  formations,  an  efl^ct  which  could  only  be  produced  by 
the  return  of  the  sea,  and  its  long  continuance  upon  portions  of 
the  earth  which  it  had  i'ormerly  abandoned.  In  the  norUiern  re- 
gions the  last  irruption  of  the  ocean  has  left  the  carcases  of  some 
large  quadrupeds,  which  the  ice  had  arrested,  and  which  are  pre- 
.served  to  the  present  day  with  their  skin,  their  hair,  and  their 
jlesh. 

"If they  had  not  been  frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they  must 
quickly  have  been  decomposed  by  putrefaction.  But  this  eternal 
frost  could  not  have  taken  possession  of  the  regions  which  these 
animals  inhabited  except  by  the  same  cause  which  destroyed  them; 
this  cause,  therefore,  must  have  been  as  sudden  as  its  effect. — 
Life,  therefore,  has  been  often  disturbed  on  this  earth  by  terrible 
events — calamities  which,  at  their  commencement,  have  perhaps 
moved  and  overturned  to  a  great  depth  the  entire  outer  crust  of  the 
globe;  but  which,  since  these  first  commotions,  have  uniformly 
acted  at  a  less  depth  and  less  generally.  Numberless  living  beings 
have  been  the  victhns  of  these  catastrophes;  some  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  inundiitions,  others  have  been  laid  dry  in  con- 
sequence 
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sequence  of  the  bottom  of  the  seas  being  instantaneously  elevated. 
Thtir  races  even  have  become  extinct,  and  have  left  no  memorial 
of  them  except  some  small  fragments  which  the  naturalist  can 
scarcely  recognize." 

Wc  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  foregoing  .statem^ifs, 
first,  as  mineralogists,  ami  secondly,  as  Christians.  In  the  fori 
mer  capacity,  then,  we  cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  en- 
lightened administrator  of  the  French  Museum  relative  to  the 
above  ovatnmi.'igs  as  they  respect  the  primitive  formations. 
I'Vom  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  belonging  to  this  ordet 
of  rocks,  M.  Ciivier  concludes  that  they  must  have  been  shifted 
by  some  powerful  agent  from  their  original  horizontal  direction, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  could  not  huve  been  deposited  in 
the  inclined  or  sloping  manner  in  which  they  are  actually  found. 
Now,  we  would  simply  i;uggest  the  inquiry  whether  crystals  are 
not  very  generally  found  deposited  exactly  as  we  see  the  rocks  of 
the  primitive  foimation  disposed  in  relation  to  each  other,  highly 
inclhied  or  even  vertical  l.ke  granite,  and  horizontal  as"  Saussure 
saw  gneiss  in  the  Alps.  The  direction  of  a  crystallized  mass  is, 
in  fact,  always  determined  by  the  sub-stratum  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  particular  point  to  which  the  first  crystal  attaches;  so 
that  we  may  readily  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  pt^sition  ob- 
servable in  rocks  of  the  first  formation  without  the  supposition 
that  they  were  originally  placed  horizontally,  and  afterwards  lift- 
ed up  by  violent  convulsions.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  cctn- 
ceive  how  a  cause  confessedly  violent,  and,  of  course,  irregular 
in  its  operations,  sliould  have  raised  all  the  primitive  strata  on  -he 
face  of  the  earth,  and  left  them  nearly  in  the  same  direction  and 
inclinati©n.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  most  careless  obseiTer 
that  strata  of  mountain  rocks  dip  almost  universally  towards  the 
eastern  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  directit'ii  of  these  strata  is 
equally  uniform.  In  all  primitive  countries  indeed,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Alps,  there  are  to  be  found  huge  masses  of 
granite  w  hich  setui  to  have  been  violently  removed  from  their 
original  place  ;  still  the  stratified  rocks  of  primitive  formaUon 
exhibit  a  degree  of  regularity  which  is  quite  incompatible  w  itb 
tlie  notion  of  universal  disturbance  as  it  is  slated  by  our  auth  r. 
In  short,  we  are  disposed  to  thmk  that  careful  attention  to  tlie 
laws  of  crystallization,  and  to  the  properties  of  the  matter  upon 
which  they  operate,  will  explain  every  appearance  to  which  he 
lias  alluded  without  the  supposition  of  so  many  uplifiings  and 
overtuinings  of  the  priminvc  strata.  We  were  surprised  tt)  tind 
a  u^lmalisl  so  acute  and  well-iniormed  as  Cuvier  alleging  that 
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"  The  sharp  peaks  and  I'Ugged  indentations  which  mark  their 
summits  arid  strike  the  eye  at  a  great  distance,  are  so  many  proofs 
of  the  violent  manner  in  which  they  have  been  elevated." 

As  weH  might  he  have  asserted  that  the  irregular  surface,  and 
.overlaying  cubes,  of  a  piece  of  candied  suiiar  is  a  proof  that  some 
accident  must  have  happened  in  the  procpss  of  making  it.  We, 
liowever,  readily  admit  tiiat  there  have  been  many  revolutions 
and  convulsions  among  the  strata  which  compose  the  crust  of 
our  globe,  of  which  history  preserves  no  lecord,  and  which  our 
knowledge  of  physical  causes  does  not  yet  enable  us  to  explain  j 
but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  none  of  these  events  could 
have  produced  the  vertical  or  inclined  position  of  tl^e  primitive 
rocks  wjiich  is  at  once  so  universal  and  so  uniform. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  age  of  the  world,  we  have  very 
little  fault  to  find  with  M.  Cuvier;  for  although  lie  makes  a  de-. 
niaiul  upon  our  credence,  with  w  hicli  we  do  not  vvilhngly  comply, 
jelative  to  the  age  of  our  globe,  he  makes  compensation  by  prov- 
ing to  us,  by  the  most  satisfactory  arguments^  that  the  human 
race  has  not  existed  longer  on  its  surface  than  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years.  His  theory  of  the  earth  would  indeed  completely 
coincide  yvith  the  Mosaical  histoj-y  of  the  creation  and  deluge, 
did  he  liot  den)and  for  the  formation,  of  the  various  strata  of 
which  its  crust  is  composed,  a  longer  period  of  lime  than  six 
such  days  as  are  at  present  measured  out  to  us  by  its  revolution 
pujtsa\is,  and  v» ere  he  not  incessantly  alluding  to  various  and 
repeated  returns  of  the  "  great  water"  which  are  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  at  distant  epochs,  many  successive  generations  of  aiiir 
nials  v\hich  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  We  accomr 
pany  him,  in  short,  with  confidence  when  he  guides  his  steps 
Iby  the  light  which  is  atilorded  by  his  knowledge  of  human  his- 
tory, fhe  origin  of  nations,  and  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  our 
hesUation  does  not  commence  until  he  rests  his  conclusions  upon 
geological  facts  and  reasonings,  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  thp 
full  evidence  and  cogency. 

But  we  have  never  been  of  opinion  that  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaical  scriptures  is  at  all  connected  with  the  speculations  of 
geology,  and  we  will  hold  this  doctrine  until  it  shall  be  proved 
tnat  the  object  of  that  early  revelation  was  to  teach  a  system  of 
physical  science.  Nothing  has  been  of  more  serious  injury  both 
to  r>  ligion  and  philosophy,  than  the  attempts  which  have  been 
sometimes  mavie  to  modify  the  principles  of  the  one  by  infe- 
rences dra^  n  iVoiii.  iho^e  of  the  other.  Copernicus  was  perse- 
cuted because  his  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  supposed  to  mi- 
litate against  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Musts ;  and  the 
jfrlutchiusoiuans  refuse  then-  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of  Si^• 

i.  Newton, 
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I.  Newton,  because  they  imagine  that  the  whole  circle  of  tlie 
sciences  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Pentateuch.  We  tlo  not,  tliere- 
iore,  view  with  superstitious  horror  the  arguments  by  w  hich  Cii- 
vier  supports  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  this  globe  was 
created  and  inhabited  by  inferior  animals  long  before  the  era  of 
the  human  race.  We  see  no  dangei-  in  the  conclusion  ;  and  we 
have  the  name  of  Bishop  Horsley  to  refer  to  us  one  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  admit  that  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
during  the  period  of  its  formation,  were  not  performed  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  they  are  at  present.  At  any  rate,  let  us 
not  close  our  eyes  upon  important  facts,  and  refuse  to  examine 
the  natural  history  of  this  portion  of  the  universe,  merely  be- 
cause t!ie  language  of  modern  science  appears  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  scriptures. 

The  most  importaiit  fact  then,  as  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  is  that  which  res[)ects  tlie  absence,  in  every  part  of  the 
earth,  of  fossil  remains  of  the  human  being;  and  as  it  is 
proved  that  the  bones  of  men  preserve  as  long  as  those  of  other 
animal.-;  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
in  a  fossil  stale  in  all  tiie  continents  of  tlie  globe  seems  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  their  epoch  was  prior  to  that  of  man. 
Wljen  it  is  asserted  that  hiunan  bones  liave  not  been  hitherto 
found  among  extraneous  fossils,  we  are  understood  to  speak  of 
fossils,  or  petrifactions  properly  so  called  ;  as  in  peat  d'-posi- 
lions,  or  turf  bogs,  and  in  alluvial  formations  as  well  as  in  an-^ 
cient  burying-grounds,  the  bones  of  man,  with  those  of  horses 
and  other  ordmary  specie.-?  of  aiiinuds,  may  readily  enough  be 
found,  lint  among  the  fo-sil  pahiolheria,  the  elephants,  rhino- 
^ccroses,  Svc.  the  smallest  fragment  of  human  bone  has  never  been 
detected. 

Most  of  the  labourers  in  the  Gypsum  quarries  about  Paris  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  hones  they  contain  are  in  a  great  part 
human;  but  after  having  se^jn  and  carefuliy  examined  many  thou- 
sands of  these  bones,  I  iway  safely  atiirm,"  says  our  author,  "that 
not  a  single  fragment  of  thi;ni  has  ever  belonged  to  our  species." 

Now,  the  remains  of  various  large  animals,  whose  sprciea, 
were  long  ago  extinct,  are  found  covered  to  a  great  depth  in  al- 
luvial formations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  also  in  the  chalk 
beds  of  limestone  strata  ;  and  in  every  case  they  are  acconipa- 
nied  with  the  (U'hrls  of  marine  productions,  which  seem  to  de- 
note that  the  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  these  particular 
tribes  of  animals  wqs  occasioned  by  ^  deluge,  or  at  least  by  a 
partial  inroad  of  the  ocean.  One  of  the  most  inteiesting  cases  of 
t\u'  prcstrvatiou  of  the  carcase    of   au  ancient  animal,  is  that 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  ^L  Cavier  of  the  Mammoth^    which    was   lately 
discovered  at  the  moiilh  of  the  Lei»a  in  Siberia. 

*'  lu  the  year  17'^9  a  Tungusica  fisherman  observed  a  strange 
shapeless  mass  projecting  from  an  ice-bank  near  the  mouth  of  a  ri- 
ver to  the  north  of  Siberia,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  whicli  was  so  high  in  the  bank  as  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 
He  next  year  observed  tlie  same  object,  wliich  was  then  rather  more 
disengaged  from  among  the  ice,  but  was  stiil  unable  to  conceive 
what  it  was.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  following  summer  (1801j  he 
could  distinctly  see  that  it  was  the  frozen  carcase  of  an  enormous 
animal,  the  entire  side  of  which  and  one  of  the  tusks  had  become 
disengaged  from  the  ice.  In  consequence  of  the  ice  beginning  to 
melt  earlier  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual  in  1803,  the  fifth 
year  of  his  discovery,  the  enormous  carcase  became  entirely  dis- 
engaged, and  fell  down  from  the  ice-crag  on  a  sand  bank,  forming 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  the  month  of  March  of 
that  year,  the  Tungusica  carried  away  the  two  tusks,  which  he 
sold  for  fifty  rubles,  and  at  this  time  a  drawing  was  made  of  the 
animal,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy." 

After  describing  minutely  this  huge  animal,  of  which  the  flesh 
V  as  still  in"  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  be  food  for  dugs, 
ISI.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  its  properties  and  goueral  conform- 
iition 

•'  Afford  an  undeniable  proof  that  it  had  belonged  to  a  race  of  ele- 
phants inhabiting  a  cold  region,  with  which  we  are  now  unac- 
quainted, and  by  no  means  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  also  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  this  enormous  animal  must  have 
been  frozen  up  by^  the  ice  at  the  moment  of  its  death." 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  there  were  several  catastrophes  and 
overwiiclmuigs  prior  to  the  last  return  of  the  ocean,  which  con- 
6titut(  d  the  Mosaical  deluge;  and  as  sacred  history  presents  no 
record  of  any  former  irruptions  of  the  great  water,  the  discove- 
ries of  geology  thus  supply  us  with  additional  information,  while 
they  aho  coincide  with  the  statements  of  the  inspired  historian 
as  far  as  they  respect  the  same  things.  As  Moses  wrote  the  his- 
tory of -the  human  being  rather  than  of  the  globe,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  be  endowed  with  the  supernatural 
knowledge  of  events  \\hieh  were  not  connected  with  the  moral 
or  religious  character  of  om-  species  :  and  as  he  did  not  teach 
astronomy  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Copernican  system, 
so  he  .did  not  detail  the  process  of  creation,  or  chronicle  the  or- 
der of  physical  changes,  according"  to  the  views  of  modern  na- 
liuulisls.  But  vvitli  resj^^icct  to  the  deluge  which,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purposes  of  punishmeut  and  admonition^  was 

■     to 
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to  be  recorded  in  the  scriptures  for  our  learning,  tlu"  dL>script'.on 
of  the  Hebrew  legislator  correspond  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
geologist. 

''  I  am  of  opinion,"  saysCuvier,  "  with  iM.  DeLuc  and  M.  Do- 
lomieu,  that  it  there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  cstablishet,!  in 
geology,  it  is  that  the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  to  a 
great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be  dated 
much  farther  back  than  five  or  &ix  thousand  years  ago ;  but  this 
revolution  had  buried  all  the  countries  which  were  before  ii>liabited 
by  man,  and  b}^  the  other  animals  that  are  now  best  known;  that 
the  liame  revolution  had  laid  dry  the  bed  of  the  last  ocean,  winch 
now  forms  all  the  countries  at  present  inhabited  ;  that'  the  small 
littmber  of  men  and  other  animals  that  escaped  from  the  effects  of 
that  great  revolution,  have  since  propagated  and  spread  over  the 
lands  then  newly  laid  dry  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  human  race 
has  only  resumevl  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  since  that 
epoch,  by  forming  established  societies,  raising  monuments,  col- 
lecting natural  facts,  and  contrasting  systems  of  science  and  of 
learning." 

Our  author  enters  into  en  examination  of  several  causes  or 
natural  agent-:,  whose  effects,  within  the  period  of  authenticated 
history,  cani>e  pretty  correctly  ascertained,  and  all  his  inferences 
.support  the  general  conclusion,  that  tiie  human  race  is  not  older 
than  we  are  tauaht  to  believe  bv  the  writings  of  the  Pentateuch. 
After  all,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  the  speculations  of  llie  mine- 
ralogist employed  either  as  proofs  or  tests  of  the  truth  of  sacred 
compositions  ;  and  we  accordingly  do  not  approve  of  ihe  pious 
solicitude  of  the  English  editor  of  Cuvier's  Essay  to  corroboral«? 
the  statements  of  Moses  by  a  reference  to  geological  discoveries. 
Let  the  philosopher  prosecute  his  inquiries  and  frame  his  hypo- 
theses upon  the  principles  recognized  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment of  stuHy,  and  with  a  constant  respect  to  the  laws  of  natmxi 
and  the  rules  of  induction  ;  and  let  the  tliviiie  rest  the  evidences 
of  his  faidi  upon  arguments  which  prove  directly  the  inspiration 
and  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wc  are  certain  that 
in  every  point  of  consefjueiice  the  labours  of  the  one  will  illus- 
trate and  confirm  those  of  the  other.  I'he  present  author,  for 
example,  has  proved  several  points  of  great  importance  to  the 
christian  and  biblical  critic ;  and  his  conclusions  derive  their 
chief  value  from  the  consideration,  that  they  were  not  purchased 
at  the  expence  of  any  princi[)le  in  natural  science,  but  resulted 
spontaneously  from  the  tram  of  reasoning,  which,  to  gain  other 
purposes,  he  was  induced  to  pursue. 

^Ir.  Jameson's  notes  are  excillent,  and  his  account  of  Cu- 
vier's geological  discoveries  (which  is  annexed  in   the  form  of  an 

appendi:^) 
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appendix)  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those  who  have  pe- 
rused the  <ireat  work  of  tiiat  iiaturaUst,  as  containing  the  outlines 
of  the  very  i  jiportant  knowledge  which  his  labours  have  brought 
-to  light  relative  both  to  fossil  anatomy,  and  the  present  surface 
of  the  earth. 


Art.  IV.     The  Hon.   Robert  Boyle  x  Occasional  Reflections. 
Bj/  JoIdi  Weyland,  juu.  E-q,     l'2nio. 

i\MONG  the  many  important  distinctions  observable  between 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  there  is  none  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  absolute  and  stationary  perfection  of  our  know"- 
iedge  of  the  one,  contrasted  with  our  imperfect  but  progressive 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  other.  By  the  process  of 
experiment  we  are  daily  removing  doubts,  or  establishing  new 
axioms  in  the  former ;  while  in  the  latter  for  the  course  of 
eighteen  centuries  our  progress  has  been  so  arrested  that  no  in- 
dtistry  or  talent  has  advanced  us  a  sijigle  ste|);  and  at  the  same 
time  our  science  is  so  complete  that  tlit  severest  scrutiny  can 
discover  no  delicieucy.  In  examining  the  appearances  of  the 
natural  w  orld  new  difoculties  are  daily  occurring ;  we  discover 
much,  but  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  n)ore,  and  the  candid 
enquirer  confesses  that  with  all  the  improvements  of  mechanical 
aid,  and  in  spite  of  that  meritorious  jjatience  which  marks  the 
expevimenlalist  of  the  present  age,  we  are  still  in  the  infancy  of 
this  branch  of  human  knowledge.  But  when  we  reason  oii 
Moial-:,  no  obstacles  present  themselves;  we  possess  a  master- 
key  that  unlociss  all  secrets,  and  opens  all  hidden  treasures;  the 
\\cakness  and  blindness  of  our  nature  are  lost  in  the  strength  and 
clcar-siohtedness  that  is  lent  us. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  v\hile  the  progress  of  the  present  super- 
annuates die  physical  writings  of  ih'.-  last  century,  the  Ijeauties 
of  t!ie  moral  pliilosopher  huve  a  perpetual  and  unchangeable 
value;  that  which  was  important  and  excellent  at  first  remains 
so  now,  neither  losing  or  acquiring  force  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
The  fact  or  precept  being  in  every  case  assumed  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  task  o;  ihe  writer  is  confined  to  illustration  and  per- 
suasion ;  and  the  grounds  of  these  being  laid  ni  the  nature  of  - 
inan,  nothing  can  supersede  them  \\hile  that  nature  remains 
unchair::cd 

Of  these  tnuhs  the  gre^t  and  good  man  whose  Rf flections 
are  now  before  us  is  a  lertiarkable  instance,  in  his  ownday^ 
there  can  belittle  doubt  that  ilic  reputed  inventor  of  the  air- 
puntp  was  mure  generaliy  kiiown  .^s  a  natural'  than  as  a  UKual 

philosopher. 
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philosopher.  But  luid  lie  been  only  llie  former,  lils  wrilinss 
would  long  since  have  ceased  lo  possess  any  t»bs(»lutc  value  ;  they 
niiojit  have  been  consiilltd  by  tlie  curious,  but  the  practical  man 
could  have  derived  no  more  benefit  from  them  than  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mill  at  Uoun:  low  would  reap  from  possessing  I'Viar 
iiaoon's  directions  for  making  gunpowdrr. 

Foitunately  Mr.  Boyle,  like  another  great  Englishman  of  aa 
elder  day,  however  fondly  he  pursued  his  researches  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  physical  speculalion,  was  not  less  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  morality  and  religion.  His  writin^is  on 
subjects  of  this  description  are  of  very  high  value;  they  bear  all 
the  marks  of  his  powerful  and  poetical  mind,  and  of  his  fervent 
unalfected  piety.  That  they  are  so  little  read  is  to  be  accounted 
fur  only  by  a  circumstance,  which  is  in  curious  coincidence  with 
the  remarks  we  have  ventured  upon  above.  Since  their  first  ap- 
pearance as  separate  tracts  they  have  always  been  published  with 
his  physical  writings;  and  these  last,  like  old  and  uglv  duennas,- 
have  not  only  invited  no  addresses  by  their  own  charms,  but 
have  burred  all  access  to  the  beauties  of  their  more  amiable 
companions. 

We  are  therefore  much  indebted  lo  Mr.  Weyhmd  for  present- 
ing us  with  the  Occasional  Beficf.tior.s  by  them-elvis  in  a  form 
well  calculated  to  restore  them  to  the  public  notice ;  and  we 
shall  be  happy  if,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  lo 
their  merits  and  beauties,  we  can  be  at  a!l  instrumental  in  ad- 
vancing his  useful  and  charitable  purpose*. 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  the  habitual  practice  of  Mr. 
Boyle  to  make  every  appearance  or  circumsiance  which  he  ob- 
served or  experienced,  serviceable  to  him  as  a  ground  of  moral 
or  religious  refiection.  Nothing  was  so  trilling  or  common  but, 
it  was  capable  of  receiving  an  adscititious  value,  as  it  became  a 
source  of  innocent  employment  to  his  mind,  or  a  mean  of 
awakening  and  strengthening  the  pious  feelings  of  his  heart.  Long 
habit,  in  alliance  with  great  natural  quickness,  brought  him  at 
length  to  great  perfection  in  this  exercise  of  rcfiectlou  and  com- 
parison ;  it  might  then  become  an  amusement  to  commit  his 
meditations  to  paper,  and  thus  the  Occasional  Reflections  grew 
into  a  volume  particularly  interesting  from  its  great  simplicity, 
and  tlve  total  absence  of  all  appearance  of  design.     Of  the  six 


*  This  work  is  republished  for  tlie  bcneiit  of  the  Soeioly  for  the 
Conversion  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  British  West  India  Islands.  For  some  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  Society,  and  its  connection  willi  3Ir.  Boyle,  see 
the  Editwr's  prefa,ce-»^ 

sections 
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sections  in  the  velume  before  us  the  first,  third,,  fifth,  and  sixth 
are  entirely  miscellaneous ;  the  second  and  fourth  bear  a  more 
^slematic  form,  the  first  of  the  two  being  suggested  by  circum- 
stances arising  in  the  different  stages  of  a  severe  illness;  and  the 
latter,  which  is  rather  m  the  nature  of  a  conversation^ "  treating 
of  angling  improved  to  spiritual  uses." 

The  subjects  which  give  rise  to  the  Occasional  Reflections  are 
as  various  as  might  be  expected;  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  the 
sto])ping  of  his  carriage,  or  the  fawning  of  his  dog  were  to  Mr. 
Boyle  just  as  natural  a  ground-work  for  a  deep  or  sublime  re- 
flection as  the  vicissitudes  of  disease,  or  even  the  danger  of  dea  h. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  how  naturally  and  uniformly  he 
travels  from  the  most  trivial  and  unpromising  subject  to  a  trairt 
of  solemn  and  pious  thought-  The  surprise  we  feel  at  perceiv- 
ing two  ujatters  so  entirely  dilTerent  yet  blended  into  so  perfect 
harmony  is  not  among  the  least  pleasures  we  derive  from  the 
book. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  give  this  little  volume  general  circula- 
tion, and  shall  perhaps  be  more  full  in  our  reniarks  upon  it  than 
its  importance  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  merit.  To  make  our 
readers  well  acquainted  with  it  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  best 
mode  of  recommending  it  to  their  attention.  The  Editor  in  his 
preface  has  well  remarked, 

"  That  good  taste  and  an  amiable  disposition  are  all  that  are 
tiecesary  to  make  a  candid  reader  admire  Mr.  Boyle's  Reflections; 
and  that  few  such  readers  will  peruse  them  attentively  without 
finding  their  good  taste  exalted  into  a  pure  love  of  virtue,  and 
their  amiable  disposition  sti-engtheried  into  a  firm  and  manly  reso- 
lution t©  adhere  rigidly  to  the  practice  of  all  that  is  conducive  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

,  Before  we  advance,  however,  to  the  remarks  which  we  intend 
to  make,  we  will  introduce  our  readers  to  a  better  acquaintan(!e 
with  Mr.  Boyle,  and  enable  them  to  follow  us  more  easily  by 
one  or  two  extracts.  The  follovying  reflection  arose  on  "  look- 
ing through  a  perspective  glass  upon  u  vessel  we  suspected  to 
give  us  chase,  and  to  be  a  pirate." 

"  This  glass  does  indeed  approach  the  distrusted  vessel,  but  it 
arpproaches  it  only  to  our  eyes,  not  to  our  ship.  If  she  be  not 
making  up  to  us,  this  harmless  instrument  will  prove  no  loadstc^tie 
to  draw  her  towards  us,  and  if  she  be,  it  will  put  us  into  a  better 
readiness  to  receive  her.  Such  another  instrument  in  relation  to 
death  is  the  meditation'  of  it  (by  mortals  so  much  and  so  cause- 
lessly abhorred) ;  for,  though  most  men  as  studiously  shun  all 
thoughts  of  death,  as  if,  like  nice  acquaintances,  he  would  forbear 
to  visit  where  he  knows  he  is  never  thought  ef,  ar  as  if  we  could 
1  exempt 
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exempt  ourselves  from  being  mortal  by  forgetting  tbat  we  are  so; 
yet  does  this  meditation  bring  death  nearer  to  us  without  at  all 
lessening  the  real  distance  betwixt  us  and  him.  If  our  last  enemy 
be  not  yet  approaching  us,  this  innocent  meditation  will  no  more 
quicken  his  pace  than  direct  his  steps ;  and  if  he  be,  without  hast- 
ening his  arrival,  it  will  prepare  us  for  his  reception.  For  m^y  part, 
my  beardless  chin  allows  me  to  presume,  that  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture I  have  yet  a  pretty  stock  of  sand  in  the  upper  part  of  my 
hour-glass;  wherefore  though  I  am  too  youirg  to  say  with  Isaac, 
Behold  noiv  I  mn  old  and  I  /aiozo  not  the  daij  of  vnj  death,  yet  since 
'tis  tlie  wise  man's  counsel  not  to  borist  ourselves  of  to-niorro'v,  be- 
cause we  knotv  not  tvhat  a  day  rnau  bring  forth,  I  will  endeavour  (to 
use  our  Saviour's  terms)  to  take  need  to  myf-elflcad  at  anytime  that 
day  come  tijjon  me  unaivnre.';.  And  as  tiie  only  safe  expedient  in 
order  thereto,  I  will  in  imitation  of  holy  Job,  all  the  days  of  my 
apjyointed  time  'dvalt  till  my  change  is  come."     P.  12. 

The  next  uhich  we  shall  present  is  grounded  on  a  more  trifling 
occasion,"  on  his  being  carved  to  at  a  feast;"  but  it  leads,  like 
the  former^  by  no  forced  or  .unnatural  steps^  to  a  very  solemn 
and  pious  conclusion. 

"  Thorow  many  l}ands  hath  this  plate  passed  before  it  came  to 
mine!  and  yet  though  I  boued  to  every  one  of  those  tinit  helped  to 
conveigh  it,  I  kept  my  chief  and  solemnest  acknowledgments  for 
the  fair  lady  that  sent  it.  Why  shouldst  thou  not,  O  my  soul,  in- 
struct thy  gratitude  to  tread  iu  the  steps  of  thy  civilily?  When 
thou  receivest  any  blessing  from  that  Father  of  Light,  from  ivhom 
eve ly  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  doiai,  pay  a  fitting  share  of  thy 
tTianks  to  them  that  hand  it  to  thee,  but  thorow  all  those  means 
look  principally  to  the  God  that  sends  it.  Let  not  the  pipe  usurp 
upon  the  spring  (that  were  as  absurd  as  'twere  for  me  to  kiss  my 
hand  to  the  plate,  or  at  best  to  those  that  help  to  conveigh  it,  vvlth 
a  neglect  of  the  lady,)  but  so  pay  thy  due  acknowledgments  to  the 
reachers,  that  thou  be  sure  to  reserve  thy  principal  thanks  and 
highest  strain  of  gratitude  to  the  giver."     P.  46. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Boyle  is  not  within  our  critical  juris- 
diction as  an  author,  but  as  he  stands  an  object  of  imitation  to 
modern  composers,  we  shall  not  probably  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceeding our  limits  in  remarking  on  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  volume  before  us.  In  this  pomt  of  view  Mr.^ 
Boyle,  we  think,  is  more  commendable  for  the  genera!  tlow  of* 
liis  periods  than  for  the  selection  oi"  flip  words  which  f 'rni 
thera  *.     To  us  it  appears^  that  the  completeness  of  a  nmguage 

is 

*  In  remarking  on  Mr.  Boyle's  diction,  the  Editor  has  strangely 
misrepresented  Dr.  Johnson.     Dr,  J.,  iays  he,  regarded  the  works 
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is  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  its  perfection  ;  its  harmony  v/itli  It- 
self, and  its  expressing  all  that  it  does  express,  with  an  uniform 
tone  of  colouring,  seem  to  give  it  a  juster  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
perfect  language.  We  had  rather  therefore  be  contented  to  ex- 
plain some  ideas  by  periphrasis,  than  from  a  fanciful  apprehen- 
sion of  poverty  ingraft  new  words  on  our  language,  uhich,  Lov/- 
ever  forcible  in  themselves,  accord  but  ill  with  its  genius  and 
general  complexion ;  for  example,  we  cannot  see  that  our  lan- 
guage would  gain  much  by  the  general  use  of  such  words  as 
ignore,  succcs.slessh/,  ynforbiddericss,  undiscerncd/i/,  evitable,  and 
others  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  defacing,  as 
we  think,  the  general  beauty  and  elotiuence  of  this  volume.  In 
all  these  instances  the  idea  is  easily  expressed  by  the  use  of  twa 
or  more  words;  whereas  at  present  the  meaning  is  generally  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  a  directly  contrary  idea  is  intended  front 
that  which  the  word  ut  fust  sight,  and  without  reference  to  the 
context,  would  be  supposed  to  convey. 

But  while  we  venture  to  think  that  in  the  usage  of  particular 
words  Mr.  Boyle  is  not  an  object  of  judicious  imitation,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  structure  of  his  whole  sen- 
tences. Here  he  is  truly  national,  and  the  shame  of  desertion 
must  attach  to  the  writers  nearer  our  own  times  who  changed 
the  measured  harmony  of  T^lilton,  Boyle,  and  Locke,  for  th* 
quick,  antithetic,  and  broken  j>eriod  of  the  French  school  The 
change  perhaps  originated  in  a  love  of  pitiiiness  and  conciseness, 
but  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  mean  followed  could 
ever  produce  the  effect.  In  truth,  the  brevity  or  prolixity  of 
style  is  entirely  independent  of  the  length  or  shortness  of  parti- 
cular sentences.  The  matter  which  Boyle  gives  in  one  con- 
nected and  luminous  sentence  would  probably  furnish  a  modern 
writer  with  three  or  four  short  periods  ;  an  air  (;f  brevity  might 
be  obtained,  but  at  the  expence  probably  of  clearness  and  con- 
nection, and  certainly  of  harmonious  rhythm.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  does  the  smallest  confusion  arise  from  their  length  ; 


of  the  authors  who  wrote  before  the  restoration,  as  the  "  Avails  of 
English  undefiied,"  and  he  particularly  designates  those  of  Boyle 
as  an  example.  He  certainly  does  no  such  thing,  and  it  would 
have  been  singular  if  he  had;  for  Mr.  Boyle's  earliest  work  was 
published  in  1660.  "  Had  the  language,"  says  Dr.  Johnson^ 
"  never  been  altered  shice,  few  ideas  would  have  been  lost  to 
mankind  for  want  of  English  words  in  which  they  might  be  suit- 
ably expressed."  This  sentence,  which  the  Editor  has  pressed 
-into  the  service,  as  referring  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is  the  conclusion  of  a. 
paragraph,   in  which  mention  is  exchaixelij  made  of  the  writers  ia 


the  reign  of  Elizabeth !  i  I 


i» 
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i«  there  one  wortl  too  much  or  too  little ;  ond  is  not  the  con- 
Jicctiou  of  the  parts  with  each  other,  and  wilh  the  wliole,  more 
evident,  and  the  harmony  more  perfect,  than  they  possibly  could 
have  been  if  the  matter  had  been  broken  uj)  and  disjointed  into 
several  short  periods  ? 

"  It  Is  therefore  the  safest  way  to  be  faithful  even  to  our  lesser 
determinations,  and  watchful  over  our  less  important  passions  ;  and 
whensoever  we  find  ourselves  tempted  to  violate  the  former,  or 
neglect  the  latter,  not  so  barely  to  cast  one  eye  on  the  inconsider- 
abieness  of  \eh.at  we  are  inticed  to,  as  not  to  fix  the  otliev  upon 
the  consequences  that  may  attend  it;  and  therein  to  consider  the 
importance  of  what  such  slighted  things  may,  as  they  are  ma- 
naged, prove  instrumental  either  to  endanger  or  preserve."    P.  45. 

Again, 

*'  But  he  is  very  little  his  own  friend,  if  he  suffers  these  short- 
lived difficulties  to  mAke  him  leave  his  endeavours  unprosecuted ; 
for  when  once  they  have;  reduced  the  untuned  faculties  and  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  to  that  pass,  which  reason  and  religion  would 
have  them  brought  to,  the  tuned  and  composed  mind  affords  a 
satisfaction,  whose  greatness  does  even  at  present  abundantly  re- 
compense the  trouble  of  procuring  it ;  and  which  is  yei  but  a  pre- 
lude to  that  more  ravishing  melody,  wh<;rein  the  soul  (already 
harmonious  within  itself)  shall  hereafter  bear  a  part,  where  the 
harps  of  the  saints  accompany  the  glad  voices,  that  sing  the  song 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
<]uire." 

'But  however  eloquent  is  the  manner  of  ISfr.  Boyle,  his 
tlioughts  have  a  higher  claim  to  our  admiration.  They  are  marked 
with  a  strong;  poetic  character,  and  regulated  by  the  nicest  taste, 
seizing  with  the  greatest  happiness  the  points  of  resemblance 
betwten  objects  apparently  very  dissimilar,  and  pressing  the  com-r 
parison  exactly  to  the  proper  length,  and  no  farther;  they  are 
full  of  profound  wisdom,  and  afford  us  instruction  on  the  most 
itn!)ortant  points ;  and  above  all,  they  brcath.e  that  never-slum- 
bering spirit  of  piety,  w  hich,  from  every  appearance  of  art  or 
nature,  and  from  every  accident  of  life,  extracts  praise  a!)d 
blessing  for  the  Maker  aiid  Dispenser  of  all  things,  [t  will 
perhaps  be  ol)jected  by  critics  more  fastidious  than  ourselves, 
that  at  times  the  comparisons  are  of  too  low  a  degree  for  the 
solenni  nature  of  the  thoughts  that  follow  them ;  and  that  such 
writings  tend  to  degrade  lofty  matters  by  the  low  ideas  associated 
with  them.  We  are  willing  to  give  such  objectors  the  full  be,- 
netit  of  their  objection ;  ar.d  as  we  are  desirous  not  to  deceive 
our  readers  by  a  partial  representation  of  the  character  of  the 
work,  we  shall  extract  a  pa:jsage  the  most  hable  to  this  attack 
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in  llie  wlide  volume>  and  which  stands  boldly  fronting  the  critic 
in  limine. 

"    UPON  ins  MANNER  OF  GIVING  MEAT  TO  HIS  DOG. 

"  Ignorantly  thankfull  creature!  thou  beggst  in  such  a  ysajf 
that  by  \vhat  would  appear  an  antedated  gratitude,  if  it  were  not 
a  designless  action,  the  manner  of  thy  petitioning  beforehand  re- 
wards the  grant  of  thy  request ;  thy  addresses  and  recompence 
being  s6  made,  that  the  meat  I  cast  thee,  may  very  vrell  feed  reli- 
gion in  rae.  For  but  observe  this  dogg;  I  hold  him  out  meat,  and 
itiy  inviting  voice  loudly  encourages  and  invites  him  to  take  it ;  'tis 
indeed  held  higher  than  he  can  leap,  and  yet  if  he  leap  not  at  it, 
I  do  not  give  it  him,  but  if  he  do,  I  let  it  fall  half  way  into  his 
mouth.  Not  unresemblingly  deals  God  with  us,  he  shows  and 
holds  forth  to  us  (the  soul's  true  aliment)  eternal  glory;  and  his 
most  gracious  word  summons  and  animates  us  to  attempt  it.  Alas, 
it  is  far  above  the  reach  of  our  endeavours  and  our  deserts,  and 
yet  if  we  aspire  not  to  it,  and  strive  not  for  it,  in  vain  do  we  ex* 
pect  it.  But  if  we  faithfully  do  what  in  us  lies,  and  our  endea- 
vours strain  themselves  to  tlie  utmost,  God  mei'eifully  allows  the 
will  for  the  effect,  measures  our  performances  by  what  they  aimed 
at,  and  far^ourably  accepting  what  we  can  do,  for  what  we  should 
do,  he  supplies  the  imperfections  of  our  taint,  yet  aspiring  at- 
tempts by  stooping  comkscentions,  and  what  our  endeavours  want 
of  reaching  up  to,  his  grace  and  acceptation  brings  down.  Piety 
is  the  condition  though  not  the  price  of  Heaven,  and  (like  the 
wedding  garment  in  the  parable)  though  it  give  us  not  a  right  to 
the  beatitick  feast,  is  yet  that,  without  which  none  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  duely  qualified  guest:  for  thougli  we  cann&t  reach 
Heaven  by  our  gcod  vcorks  only,  we  shall  not  attain  it  without 
theiii."     P.  1. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  tlic  beauty  of  the  reflection, 
or  tlie  excellence  of  the  doctrine ;  our  present  affair  is  a  mere 
question  of  taste.  Now  if  the  order  of  this  passage  had  been  re- 
versed; if  in  a  discourse  upon  the  doctrine  of  works,  ISIr.  Bo\lc 
hud  illustrated  his  argument  by  the  comparison  of  feeding  liis 
spaniel,  wc  should  have  confessed,  that  he  had  betrayed  a  mise- 
rable taste^  a  taste  much  resembling  tiiat,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  sermons  of  some  of  those^  who  hold  very  different  opinions 
from  those  delivered  by  Mr,  Boyle,  But  the  fact  is  different  ; 
the  author  is  here  casually  employed  in  a  very  trifling  occupation, 
that  of  feeding  his  dog,  and  instead  of  passing  it  by  unprofitably 
without  a  retiection,  lie  raises  from  that,  which  would  be  useless 
to  most  people,  an  admirable  refieclion  on  the  manner  of  the  Di- 
vine Dispensations  to  man.  lie  does  not  compare,  that  which 
is  high  and  solenn)  to  a  low,  and  degrading  object,  but  he  raises. 
from  that  wliicli  is  low  mid  trifli)ig,  serious  and  important  reflec- 
tions'. 
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lions.  This  is  a  distinction,  wliicli,  if  well  weigbcd,  will  we  think 
remove  the  objection  we  liave  anticipated;  at  all  events  we  have 
to  assure  our  readers,  that  it  ap|»lies  to  a  comparatively  very  small 
part  of  the  volume.  The  Reflections  in  general  arise,  if  not  from 
very  uncommon  or  important,  at  least  from  grave  and  serious 
causes.  In  particular,  we  would  recommend  the  whole  section  on 
the  accidents  of  his  illness;  where  the  persuasiveness  of  his  man- 
ner is,it  may  he  somewhat  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  himself 
being  the  sufferer,  and  the  ready  application  to  ourselves  of  that, 
which  in  the  first  instance  he  generally  applies  to  himself,  lu 
this  point  of  view  we  think  the  sixth  meditation  is  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  we  shall  venture,  though  it  is  rather  long,  to  extract 
it  entire,  and  it  shall  close  our  quotations. 

*'    UPON'    THE    AVANT    OF    SLEEP. 

"  Ah  dear*  Sophronia;  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  offlcious- 
ness  of  those  diligent  attendants,  that  you  were  pleased  to  send  to 
watch  with  me,  I  have  slept  all  night  as  little  as  I  do  now,  or  as  I 
shall  desire  to  do,  whilst  you  stay  here. 

"  This  unwelcome  leisure  brought  me  as  much  a  necessity  as  att 
opportunity  to  spend  the  time  in  entertaining  my  thoughts,  which 
on  this  occasion  were  almost  as  various,  and  seemed  too  as  wild,  as 
(if  I  had  slept)  my  dreams  themselves  would  have  been  ;  and  there- 
fore I  presume  you  will  nut  wonder,  if  I  can  now  recall  but  a  few 
of  them. 

"  The  first  thought,  that  I  remember,  entertained  me,  was  that 
which  was  most  naturally  suggested  by  the  condition  I  was  in ;  for 
when  I  found  how  tedious  and  wearisome  each  hour  was,  and  ob- 
served how  long  a  time  seemed  to  intervene  betwixt  the  several  di- 
visions, that  the  striking  of  the  clock  made  of  the  night,  I  could  not 
but  consider,  how  insupportable  their  condition  must  be,  who  are 
cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  tormented  wretches  lye,  not  as  I  do 
upon  a  soft  bed,  but  upon  fire  and  brimstone,  where  no  attendance 
of  servants,  or  kindness  of  friends  is  allowed  them  that  need  it  as 
7)iuch  as  they  deserve  it  little.  And  which  is  worst  of  all,  where  no 
beam  of  hope  is  permitted  to  consolate  them,  as  if  the  day  should 
dawn  after  so  dismal  a  night,  though  protracted  to  millions  of  ages, 
each  of  whose  miserable  hours  appears  an  age. 

"  The  next  thing,  I  was  considering,  was,  how  defective  we  are 
in  point  of  gratitude  to  God.  I  now  blush,  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  the  time,  when  I  ever  thought  that  his  having  vouchsafed  me 
the  power  of  sleeping,  deserved  a  particular  acknowledgement.  But 
now  I  begin  to  see,  that  it  is  our  heedlessness,  not  thei7-  uselessness, 

*  By  this  name  Mr.  Boyle  designates  his  sister  Lady  Ranelagh, 
who  appears  to  have  been'a  woman  of  great  talent  and  virtues  ;  tliure 
is  a  very  interesting  letter  addressed  by  her  to  Clurcndon,  in  the 
Clarendon  Ste'xte  Tapers. 
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that  keeps  us  from  daily  being  thankful  for  a  multitude  of  mercies, 
that  M'e  take  no  notice  of;  though  it  be  injurious,  that  tlie  very 
coiTiinotiness,  that  heighteas  the  benefit,  should  keep  us  from  bein<i; 
sensible  of  the  grcatnens  of  it.  I  confess  I  was  very  lately  one  of 
those,  who  looked  upon  sleep,  as  one  of  the  inconveniencies  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  require  a  consolation;  and  I  very  little  apprehend- 
ed, that  I  should  ever  complaio  oi  xaant  of  sleep,  as  of  a  grievance, 
the  necessHy  of  it  being  what  I  always  looked  upon  under  that  no- 
tion. But  I  now  perceive  that  he  v/as  u  wise  man  who  said,  that 
God  made  every  thing  heautijul  in  its  season.  And  yet  when  I  con- 
sider the  afHnity  betwixt  sleep  and  death,  whose  image  it  is,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  unlikely  this  Hie  should  be  designed  for  our  happiness, 
since  not  to  lose  almost  half  of  it  were  an  infelicitj-. 

"  Another  thing,  I  remember,  I  was  considering,  was  this,  that 
though  want  of  sleep  be  one  of  the  uneasiest  accidents,  that  attend 
on  sickfiess,  yet  in  many  cayes  it  proves  as  usei'ul  as  it  can  be  un- 
welcome. For  there  is  a  sort  of  jolly  people,  far  more  numerous, 
than  I  could  wish  them,  who  are  at  utter  defiance  with  thinking, 
and  do  as  much  fear  to  be  alone,  as  they  sliould  to  dj  any  course, 
that  is  naturally  productive  of  so  unmanly  a  fear.  The  same  sinful 
employments,  or  vain  pastimes,  that  make  them  afraid  of  being 
aloue,  do  so  much  keep  them  from  the  necessity  of  being  so,  that 
they  keep  them  almost  from  the  very  possibility  of  it.  For  in  the 
time  oi'  hcalih  visits,  businesses,  cards,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  avocations,  which  they  justly  style  diversions,  do  succeed  one 
imother  so  thick,  that  in  the  day,  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  dis- 
tracted person  to  converse  with  his  own  thoughts.  Even  when  they 
are  sick,  though  they  be  debarred  of  many  of  those  wonted  diver- 
i:ion5,  yet  cards  and  company  will  give  them  enough  to  prove  a 
charm  against  thinking  in  the  day;  but  in  the  long,  and  tedious 
nights,  when  ail  the  praters,  and  the  gamesters  (who  are  usually 
called  g'ood  companions,  but  seldo.ne  prove  good  friends)  are  with- 
drawn, and  have  left  our  patient  quite  alone,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  begins  to  make  him  discern,  and  take  some  notice  of  his  con- 
dition, llis  eyes  for  want  of  outward  objects  are  turned  inwards; 
lie  must,  v/hether  he  will  or  no,  during  the  silence  of  the  night, 
hear  those  lessons,  which  by  the  hurry,  and  avocations  of  the  day, 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid :  and  though  this  be  a  very  unwelcome 
mercy,  yet  it  is  a  mercy  still,  and  perhaps  thegreater  for  being  un- 
welcome; for  if  he  could  sleep  in  sickness,  as  he  used  to  do  in 
health,  he  were  in  greatdanger  of  having  his  conscience  laid  asleep, 
till  it  should  be  awaked  by  the  flames  and  shrieks  of  hell.  The  de- 
sign of  God  in  chastening,  being  to  reclaim  and  amend  us,  we  not 
opJy  do  by  our  want  of  reflecting  indure  the  pain  of  sickness  with- 
out reaping  the  benefit  of  it,  but  also  by  our  shunning  to  consider 
we  are  so  ill-natured  to  ourselves  as  to  lengthen  the  sickness  v/e  are 
so  impatient  of;  v/hich  is  in  us  fts  foolish,  as  it  would  be  in  a  nice 
patient  after  having  been  made  to  take  a  bitter  but  salutary  potion, 
to  send  unseasonably  for  cordials  and  julips  to  hiuder  the  working  of 
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it ;  and  so  by  such  unruliness  lose  the  benefit  of  the  operation,  and 
lengthen  his  pain  and  sickness  to  avoid  the  far  less  trouble  of  com- 
plying with  the  niiture  of  the  medicine,  and  the  designs  oftlie  phy- 
sician. So  that  repentance  being  necessary  to  recover}',  and  the 
considering  a  man's  own  ways  as  necessary  to  repentance,  the  want 
of  sleep,  which  both  allows  us  time,  and  imposes  on  us  a  necessity 
to  tljink,  may  well  bs  looked  upon  as  a  happy  j^rievance,  since  it 
very  much  tends  to  the  shortening  of  our  afllictions  by  the  disr 
posing  us  to  co-operate  towards  Gpd's  aims  in  sez)ding  them." — • 

Wc  might  here  concUule  onr  remarks ;  wc  have  done  enough, 
\\c  trust,  to  recommend  this  little  voh.mic  to  general  notice,  prin- 
cipally by  permitliiig  it  to  sp.eak  for  itstlf.  But  we  feel,  that  we 
shall  not  have  fully  completed  our  dutv,  unless  we  present  it  to 
our  readers  under  a  still  more  important  point  of  view.  The 
Reflections  tnust  not  or.ly  1,'e  read,  they  niiist  be  considered  as 
o'ljfccts  of  practical  imitation.  1  he  habit  of  religious  reflection 
must  be  acquired,  and  if  this  be  dgne,  a  rcniedy,  or  rather  a  pre- 
ventive, is  prepared  for  the  heaviest  class  of  afdictions  to  whicif 
our  race  is  liable.  These  are  the  unreal  sorrows  of  fine  but  ill- 
leguiated  mhids,  that  exhibit  themselves  in  a  disrelish,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  society  around  them,  in  a  heartless  indifference  to 
the  concerus  of  the  real  world,  in  a  querulv-msand  irritable  fancy, 
ihat  creates  a  tiiousand  iujaginary  wrongs  and  calamities  in  inter- 
jial  misijivings  and  sjsikings  of  the  s|»;rJt,  in  self-dissatisfaction, 
that  does  not  operate  to  rcpeniance,but  wastes  itself  in  coijfessiou 
and  complamt. 

The  jitilictions  of  povt^rty  or  obscurity^  bring  with  them  an 
adequate  con^^olation  m  tlie  pride  of  surniounting  them  ;  and  un- 
der the  visitations  of  Heaven,  in  the  loss  of  friends  or  relatives, 
there  are  few,  whom  the  sense  of  their  own  weakness  and  desola- 
tion, does  not  direct  to  the  true  sources  of  comlbrt  and  compo- 
sure. But  the  sorrows  to  wlucii  we  allude,  have  a  peculiar  bit- 
terness; they  are  assignable  to  no  adequate  cause,  they  bring' with 
them  much  of  self-condemnation,  ihey  are  felt  by  the  most  suSt 
ceptible  minds.  They  shrink  from  ccnnnnmication  even  to  the 
Clearest  intimacy,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  nuist  be  swallowed' 
in  silence,  and  alone;  and  as  in  then-  own  uafure  they  unfit  the 
minci  for  cine,  90  by  the  secresy  in  which  they  fester  and  corfode, 
do  they  close  the  door  to  all  healthful  applications.  Business  is 
no  bar  to  them,  and  pleasure  scarcely  a  diversion,  fiir  w  hat  busi- 
ness \s  so  constant,  or  what  pleasure  so  uncloying,  or  w  hen  do  ei- 
ther of  them  so  entirely  occupy  the  attention^  that  the  mind  shall 
find  no  time  for  conversation  with  itself.  Such  sorrows  have 
been  ridiculed  by  the  unfeeling,  and  censured  by  the  .'^everc;  but 
\vhpre  affliction  is  bitter  and  uua||t'Cled;,  it  is  surely  no  fair  mark 
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for  ridicule;  and  censure,  unless  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  will 
be  of  little  use  to  an  error,  that  seldom  fails  to  be  attended  by  a 
perverse  ingenuity  in  its  own  defence,  and  which  recoils  with  in- 
dignation from  any  thing  imperious  or  oveibearing.  The  per- 
sons most  subject  to  this  mental  disease,  appear  to  be  young 
men  of  strong  and  poetical  minds  ;  and  the  reasons,  which 
render  them  so  liable,  will  probably  lead  us  to  the  best  me- 
thod of  cure.  At  this  age,  and  with  these  qualifications,  the 
passions  are  vigorous  and  restless;  our  hopes  are  ardent,  and 
jOur  disappointments  bitter,  we  present  a  rough  and  irritable 
surface  to  the  daily  collision  of  the  world;  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  ourselves  neglected,  where  we  think  we  have  establish- 
ed a  title  to  respect ;  and  we  suffer  defeat,  when  we  think 
we  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  success. 

Hence  probably  it  is,  that  melancholy  seems  to  be  so  faith- 
ful an  attendant  upon  poetic  genius;  and  if  love  be  so  gene- 
ral a  theme  with  the  bard,  perhaps  not  the  least  of  many 
causes  may  be,  liiat  more  ihnn  any  other  passion,  it  furnishes 
nrdtter  for  the  indulgence  of  melancholy.  It  is  full  of  anxi- 
ous fears  and  sorrows,  of  airy  hopes  and  disappointments,  of 
neglects,  real  or  imagined,  of  quarrels,  of  jealousies,  of  final 
despair:  and  on  all  these  the  melancholy  man  delights  to  ru- 
minate and  descant. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  after  what  has  gone 
before,  that  the  causes  of  these  imaginary  sorro%vs  are  to  be 
found  in  an  ill  regulated  state  of  mind.  Remedies  have  been 
sought  in  travelling,  or  in  continued  occupation;  things  pro- 
fitable in  other  respects  but  useless  in  tills;  they  have  been 
sought  in  dissipation;  and  though  the  grossness  of  pleasure 
might  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  the  fineness  of  poe- 
tic minds,  yet  it  is  a  sad  truth,  that  such  minds  impart  to  the 
vice  that  corrupts  them  a  certain  portion  of  their  own  nature, 
which  renders  them  only  more  dangerous  and  seducing.  As 
the  beneficent  fancy  of  the  lover  adorns  his  mistress  with  every 
^harin  he  most  doats  on,  so  it  is  with  the  case  before  us; 
convivial  delights  assume  a  glow  of  genius,  and  even  on  the 
couch  of  voluptuousiiess,  melancholy  enthusiasm  lights  up  so 
lender  a  ray  of  passion,  that  the  blinded  sinner,  in  all  that 
he  errs,  still  deems  himself,  however  giiilty  against  the  moral 
law,  innocent,  as  against  the  law  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 
This  mode  of  remedy  is  however  less  efficacioiis,  and  more 
pernicious  than  the  two  former ;  in  its  nature  it  must  be  in- 
termittent, and^  like  all  drams,  it  leaves  the  patient  lower  than 
it  found  hiiu. 

This  brings  us  at  length  to  the  true  and  only  remedy,  the 
habit  of  religious  feeling.     This  mmt  be  efficacious,  because 

it 
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it  applies  itself  not  to  llie  symptoms,  but  to  the  cause  of  the 
disorder;  it  leu-Is  to  the  due  ordcriui;  of  the  heart.  Jf  iu 
every  suspension  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  short,  whenever 
the  mind  is  not  wholly  occupied,  if  our  thoughts,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Bovle,  be  with  God,  we  never  can  employ  time  amiss, 
we  cannot  have  an  ill-regulated  company  of  passions  for  ever 
waging  civil  war  within  ns ;  we  cannot  be  sorrowful  without 
an  ude((uate  external  cause,  and  even  then  we  shall  not  mourn 
with  bitterness,  because  we  can  never  mourn  without  hope. 
In  the  moments  of  deepest  depression,  if  the  suti'erer  coulii 
not  merely  know,  but  practically  feel  the  inllnences  of  reli- 
gion, the  bountiful  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  worthlessness  of 
the  tliia2,"s  that  are,  and  his  own  interest  (an  interest  defeasible 
only  by  himself)  in  the  glorious  things  that  shall  be  hereafter, 
what  a  flood  of  light  must  break  in  upon  his  despair,  how 
much  more  freely  must  he  breathe,  and  with  what  a  gush  of 
joy  must  he  welcome  the  cheerful  blessedness  of  the  new  hope 
that  has  ariseti  in  him. 

lint  when  this  feeling  has  become  habitual,  it  presupposes 
the  purification  both  of  the  thoughts  and  practice;  in  truth, 
the  union  of  religious  feding  with  impurity  of  morals,  is  an 
inconsistency  in  terms.  It  is  not  so  with  religions  knowledge; 
a.id  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  more  fatal,  or  in 
the  present  age  a  more  prevailing  error,  than  the  supposition 
that  to  know  our  dutv,  to  be  conversant  in  the  doctrines,  and 
regular  in  the  observance  of  the  ceremonials  of  our  religion 
f(}rm  the  essence  of  Christianity.  We  are  perhaps  transgress- 
ing our  limits  when  we  venture  upon  subjects  of  this  nature; 
we  will  therefore  repress  a  thousand  thoughts  that  arise  on  this 
very  interesting  to[)ic,  and  make  but  one  observation;  there 
never  was  a  time  when,  particularly  in  our  Universities,  tire 
precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion  were  so  generally  and  so 
perfectly  known,  and  when  they  were  so  much  an  object  of 
universal  discussion  and  interest;  and  yet  we  ask  if  any  com- 
mensurate iinpiovement  is  to  be  observed  in  the  morals  and 
practice  of  the  age.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
as  holding  religious  knowledge  at  a  low  price;  no  one  can  es- 
teem it  more  highly  than  we  do,  except  those  who  consider 
it  in  fact  as  amounting  to  religion  itself.  We  also  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  advocates  for  a  religion  of  en- 
thusiastic and  irrational  feeling,  we  conceive  that  a  wide  dis- 
tinction exists  between  a  momentary  glow  and  a  regular  wanntli'; 
we  do  not  want  to  make  religion  a  transient,  a  id  nia.iouqjl 
excitement  of  the  feelings,  by  the  dark  sublimity  of  gothic  ar 
chitecture,  or  the  overpowering  voice  of  s  cred  i 
which  the  state  of  our  faith    is    to   be    e.-timated  > 
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«»>'  P'lJse;  but  we  think  it  equally  dangerous  to  make  it  sn 
aiiair  merely  of  cold  calculation,  and  metaphysical  reasoning; 
in  a  M'ord  we  would  place  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  heart. 

But  to  return;   as   the  best    assistance   to    the   forming  the 
habit  of  religious  feeling   we    recomnunul  religious  reflection. 
With  such  a  model   as    Mr.  Boyle   presents   us,    this  can  be 
no  difficult  task ;    it    seems    only   to  require  moderate  talents, 
and  manly  perseverance.     Our  comparisons  may  be  neither  s6 
apt,  nor  impressive  as  his,  but  this   circumstance  should    not 
.discourage  us,  because  it  is    of   comparatively  slight    import- 
ance.    Our  object  is  not  the  publication  of  our  retiections,  but 
the  right  employment  of  cur  thoughts.     And  what  pure  plea- 
sure will  result  from  the  formation  of  this    habit;    no  scene 
can  thenceforward  be  so  desolate,  nor  any  train  oi'  accidents 
so  tritSij-ig,  but^  tliey  may    furnish    us    with  the    most  valuable 
instruction.     The  privation  of  books,   or   tlie  loss  of  society, 
are  evils  comparatively  light  to  him,  who  whether  within  doors 
or  witliuuf,  can   read  a  lesson  in  every  operaliou    of   art,    of 
appearance  of  nature.     To  him  no  leaf  iliin  falls,  no  bud  that 
opens,  no  cloud  or  vapoiu-,  no  variation  however  slight  of  earth  or 
sky,  no  bird  or  beast  in  all  their  curious  operations  and  instincts, 
but  has  a  voice,  that  teaches  him  some  important  truth  in  reli- 
:gJon.   It  is  scarcely  possible  for  such  a  man  to  move,  to  hear,  or 
to  see  without  learning  soniewhat  thai  shuU  warm  his  love  t6 
inan,  and  exalt  his  pious  gratitude  for  the  mercies  and  his  aeiora- 
tion  of  the  w  isdom  of  God. 


Akt.  V.     Germam/j  h/  the  Baroness  Sta'cl  Hohteiu.  Trans- 
iutcd  from  the  French.     3  vols.  Svo.    \Murray.     iSIo;     ' 

oEVENTEEN  hundred  and  twelve  years  after  Tacitus  had 
published  at  Rome  his  description  of  Germany,  ?»J'atIame  de 
Stael  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  at  Paris  the  manuscript 
of  her  work  upon  the  same  srubject.  We  do  not  mention  this 
chronological  fact  to  introduce  a  regular  comparison  between  the 
two  productions.  The  three  volumes  now  before  us,  in  which 
our  lively  Baroness,  with  the  eloquent  loquacity  of  her  sex  and  na- 
tion, has  expatiated  upon  all  that  she  ever  saw,  heard,  or  fancied 
of  the  literary  and  metaphysical  Germans  of  the  present  day,  are 
any  thing  but  a  copy  or  counterpart  of  that  short  sketch  of  their 
barbarous  ancestors,  in  which  the  grave  Roman  historian,  with 
pregnant  conciseness,  condensed  so  much  iuforihation,  and  sug- 
gested rather  than  expressed  so  much  ii!;;tructioii.     Yet  the  very 

title 
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jtlllc  of  Madame  de  Stael's  book  naturally  reminds  us  of  Tacitus ; 
£nd  llie  perusal  of  it  proves  that  its  author  bears  nosliglit  restnu- 
jblance  to  lier  illustrious  |>iedccessor  in  many  of  the  quahties  that 
have  made  his  name  inmiortal ;  in  acuteness  and  reach  of  observ- 
ation, in  subtiity  and  depth  of  reflection,  in  liveliness  and  force 
of  description,  and  especially  in  the  application  <\i  the  science  of 
philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts  - .  She  resembles  him  also  in 
design.  No  one  who  has  read  the  Gi-rmany  of  Tacitus  can 
doui»t,  that  whilst  he  was  amusing  the  Romans  with  apicture  of 
foreign  manners,  he  had  somtthiug  higher  in  view.  ]jy  pre- 
senting to  their  notice  the  simplicity,  independence,  and  probity 
of  the  uncultivated  Germans,  in  contrast  with  their  own  luxuri- 
ous, servile,  and  corrupt  habits,  he  strove  to  awaken  them  to  rj 
sense  of  shame,  perhaps  lie  liopcd  to  inspire  them  willi  a  desire 
of  relbrmation.  So  also  Madame  de  Staiil,  in  connuunicating 
to  the  French  the  strong  impressions  which  had  been  fixed  in  her 
nie;nory  and  imagination  by  the  manners,  learning,  j^hilosophy, 
and  religion  of  their  German  neighbours,  entertained  the  design 
of  stimulating  and  improving  her  coimtrymen  through  the  exam- 
ple of  a  people  less  artificial  and  enervated  than  themselves  botli 
in  t'u'ir  moral  and  their  literary  tastes. 

Tacitus  is  sov:ietimes  open  to  the  charge  of  mixing  too  much 
satire  with  his  instruction,  and  of  delighting  to  stigmatise  and 
mortify  where  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  ameliorate  his 
leaders.  But  Madame  de  Stael  may  be  justly  accused  of  any 
thing  rather  than  of  ill-nature  and  malignity.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  she  is  sometimes  excessive  and  extravagant  in  her  j>ancgyrics 
upon  strangers,  but  partiahty  for  her  countrymen  is  visible  be- 
jieath  them  aii.  If  she  exalts  a  foreign  nulion,  it  is  evidently 
JK.t  to  'lepressand  dij.parage  her  own,  but  to  render  more  pro- 
minent those  qualities  and  virtues,  the  adoption  of  which,  she 
tonceives,  wonld  elevate  the  Trench  people  to  a  still  superior 
height.  In  short,  her  feelings  and  her  motives  are  essentially 
patriotic.  She  may  praise  Germany,  she  may  admire  England, 
but  it  is  clear  that  she  loves  France.  This  difference  in  tlje  tone 
and  temper  of  two  authors,  who  in  ages  so  distant  were  led  by 
Siimilar  motives  to  write  upon  the  same  country,  is  evidently  in 
favoui-  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  it  ought  to   be  so  at  least    in  the 


*  Gibbon's  History,  vol.  I.  chap.  9.  "  In  their  primitive  state 
of  simplicity  and  independence,  the  Germans  were  surveyed  by  the 
*liscerning  eye,  and  delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus, 
the  first  of  historians  who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  facts. 
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judgment  of  her  own  nation.  It  therefore  renders  more  striking 
that  difference  in  the  fate  of  tiieir  productions,  which  has  been 
our  chief  reason  for  bringing  them  thus  together  before  tlie  view 
of  our  readers,  and  for  marking  so  particukirly  the  a;ras  at  which 
they  respectively  appeared.  Both  were  otferfed  to  the  public 
during  the  reigns  of  absolute  princes.  But  Tacitus,  who  had 
lived  in  times  which  tilllately  might  be  deemed  the  very  worst 
specimen  of  an  age  of  servitude,  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and  to  commence  his  career  as  an  au- 
thor in  a  happy  period,  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  think  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  write  as  he  thought.  In  the  year  98,  when  he 
published  his  Germany,  Nerva  had  already  reconciled  two  things 
which  till  then  had  been  deemed  incompatible,  civil  liberty  and 
monarchical  governmcni:  and  his  successor  Trajan  was  every 
day  augmenting  the  internal  happiness  as  well  as  the  external 
security  of  the  lioman  empire. 

Madame  de  Stael  having  outlived  various  forms  of  anarchy, 
each  more  tyrannical  than  the  despotism  of  the  worst  of  the  Cit- 
sars,  prepared  to  publish  her  present  work  in  \'S\^'^,  when  sIjc 
saw  on  the  throne  of  France,  not,  indeed,  her  lawful  sovereign, 
whose  providential  restoration  who  could  then  presage,  but  a 
chief  who  proclaimed  himself  the  restorer  of  order,  laws,  and 
religion,  the  guardian  of  the  press,  and  the  patron  of  letters. 
Under  this  man,  who  was  at  once  the  Emperor  of  those  whom 
she  addressed,  and  the  protector  or  ally  of  those  whom  she  de- 
scribed, she  offered  to  the  French  her  description  of  Germany; 
and  she  found  the  soi-dhant  Trajan  of  modern  times,  a  Tibenus 
in  malice,  and  a  Domitian  in  persecution.  After  every  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  obviate  offence,  and  to  disarm  suspicion, 
her  book  was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  when  the  tyrant  issued 
his  orders,  the  whole  impression  was  destroyed,  and  the  author 
banished.  We  will  extract  from  the  preface  her  own  spirited 
and  indignant  account  of  this  cruel  and  cowardly  transaction  ; 
premising,  that  just  after  she  had  put  her  manuscript  into  the 
hands  of  her  bookseller,  a  decree  appeared,  declaring,  that  no 
work  could  be  printed  till  it  had  been  examined  by  the  Censors  ; 
and  adding,  that  even  then  the  Minister  of  Police  should  have  a 
right  to  suppress  it  altogether. 

"  My  bookseller,  however,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  publication  of 'my  book,  after  submitting  it  to  the  censors, 
and  thus  our  contract  was  Timde.  I  came  to  reside  within  forty 
leagues  of  Paris,  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work,  and  it 
was  upon  that  occasion  that,  for  the  last  time,  I  breathed  the  air 
of  France.  I  had,  however,  abstained,  in  this  book,  as  will  be 
seen,  from  making  any  reflections  on  the  political  state  of  Ger- 
■niany:  I  supposed  myself  to  be  writing  at  the  distance  of  fifty 

years 
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years  from  tlic  present  time  ;  but  the  present  time  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  forgotten.  Several  of  the  eensors  examined  my  ma- 
nuscript, they  suppressed  the  different  passages  nhich  I  have  now 
restored  and  pointed  out  by  notes.  W\i\\  the  exception,  however, 
oi  these  passages,  they  allowed  the  work  to  be  printed,  as  I  now 
publish  it,  for  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  no  alteration 
in  it.  It  appears  to  me  a  curious  thing  to  shew  what  the  work  is, 
whicli  is  capable  even  now  in  France,  of  drawing  down  the  most 
cruel  persecution  on  the  head  of  its  author. 

"  At  the  moment  when  this  work  was  about  to  appear,  and 
■<vhen  tlie  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  had  been 
actually  printed  off,  the  IMinister  of  the  Police,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  General  Savary,  sent  his  gensdarmes  to  the  house  of 
the  bookseller,  with  orders  to  tear  the  whole  edition  in  pieces,  and 
to  place  sentinels  at  tlie  different  entrances  to  the  warehouse,  for 
fear  a  single  copy  of  this  dangerous  writing  should  escape.  A 
commissary  of  police  was  charged  with  the  supcrintendance  of  this 
expedition,  in  which  General  Savary  easily  obtained  the  victory; 
and  the  poor  commissary,  it  is  said,  died  of  the  fatigue  he  under- 
went in  too  minutely  assuring  himself  of  the  destruction  of  sa 
great  a  number  of  volumes,  or  rather  in  seeing  them  transformed 
into  paper  perfectly  white,  upon  which  no  trace  of  human  reason 
remained ;  the  price  of  the  paper,  valued  merely  at  twenty  louis 
by  the  police,  was  the  only  indemnification  which  the  bookseller 
obtained  from  the  minister. 

"  At  the  same  time  tliat  the  destruction  of  vny  work  vv^as  going 
on  at  Paris,  I  received  in  the  country  an  order  to  deliver  up  the 
copy  from  which  it  had  been  printed,  and  to  quit  Prance  in  four 
and  twenty  hoars.  The  conscripts  are  almost  the  only  persons  I 
know  for.  whom  four  and  twenty  hours  are  considered  a  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  for  a  journey;  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Police,  tliat  I  should  require  eight  days  to  procure  money 
and  n)y  carriage.  The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  sent  me  in 
answer : 

*'  '  General  Police, 
Minisler^s  Office, 

Paris,  3d  October,  ISIO. 

"  *  I  received,  Madam,  the  letter  that  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me.  Your  son  will  have  apprised,  you  I  had  no  ob-r 
jection  to  your  postponing  your  departure  for  seven  or  eight  days. 
I  beg  5'ou  will  make  that  time  sufficient  for  the  arrangements  you 
still  have  to  make,  because  1  cannot  grant  you  more. 

"  '  The  cause  of  the  order  which  I  have  signified  to  you,  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  silence  yo'-i  have  preserved  with  respect 
to  the  Emperor  in  your  last  work  ;  tliat  would  be  a  mistake ;  no 
place  could  be  found  in  it  worthy  of  him  ;  but  your  banishment  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  course  you  iiave  constantly 
pursued  for  some  years  past.    It  appjcrcl  to  me,  that  the  air  of 

this 
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this  country  did  rtot  agree  with  you,  and  we   are  not  yet  reducedl 
to  seek  for  models  amongst  the  people  you  admire. 

"  '  Your  last  work  is  not  French ;  it  is  I  who  have  put  a  stop 
to  the  publication  of  it.  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  the  bookseller 
must  sustain,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  suffer  it  to  appear.'  " 
Pref.  p.  ii. 

But  instead  of  disgusting  onr  readers  \vith  more  of  General 
Savary's  epistle,  we  will  subjoin  ivladame  de  Stuel's  comnieut 
upon  this  sample  of  the  slavish  insolence  and  vulgar  malignity  of 
a  tyrant's  Jack-in-office. 

*'  I  shall  subjoin  some  reflections  upon  this  letter,  although  it 
appears  to  me  curious  enough  in  itself.  *  It  appears  to  me,'  sayg 
General  Savary,  '  that  ike  air  of  this  country  did  not  agree  toith 
you  ;'  what  a  gracious  manner  of  announcing  to  a  Avoman,  then, 
alas!  the  mother  of  three  children,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
had  served  France  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  she  was  banished 
for  ever  from  the  place  of  her  birth,  without  being  suOered,  in  any 
manner,  to  protest  against  a  punishment,  esteemed  the  next  in 
severity  to  death  !  There  is  a  French  vaudeville,  in  which  a 
bailiff  boasting  of  his  politeness  towards  those  persons  whom  he 
takes  to  prison,  says, 

"  Anssije  suis  aimt  de  tout  cenx  que  farritc  *. 

I  do  not  know  if  such  were  the  intention  of  General  Savary. 

■*'  tie  adds,  that  the  French  are  not  reduced  to  seek  for  onndcJs 
amongst  the  people  I  admire  ;  these  people  are  the  English  first, 
and  in  many  respects  the  Germans.  At  all  events,  I  think  I  cannot 
be  accused  of  not  loving  France.  I  have  shewn  but  too  much  sen- 
sibility in  being  exiled  from  a  country  where  I  have  so  piany  ob- 
jects of  affection,  and  where  those  wlio  are  dear  to  me  have  such 
power  of  entertaining  me  by  their  genius  !  But,  notwithstanding 
this  attachment,  perhaps  too  lively,  for  so  brilliant  a  country,  and 
its  ingenious  inhabitants,  it  did  not  follow  that  I  was  to  be  fordidden 
to  admire  England.  She  has  been  seen  hke  a  knight  armed  for  the 
defence  oi  social  order,  preserving  Europe,  during  ten  years  of 
anarchy,  and  ten  years  more  of  despotism.  Her  happy  constitu- 
tion was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  objects  of  the 
hopes  and  the  efforts  of  the  French.  My  mind  stil|  remains  where 
theirs  was  tlien."     Pref.  p.  viii. 

We  request  our  readers  to  notice  the  conchidlng  passage  of  the 
above  extract ;  and  that  they  may  not  suppose  it  a  mere  flourish, 
inserted  by  Madame  de  Stael  during  her  residence  here,  to  en- 
sure the  favour  of  John  Ball,  we  assure  them  that  throughout  the 


*  "  So  I  am  loved  by  all  I  arrest.'* 
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book  itself  she  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  paying   a   tribute 
^of  respect  and  admiration  to  the   moral,  political,  and   literary 
character  of  (he  English.     This  circumstance,  we  think,  ought 
a  little  to  j)ropiliate  those  among  us,  who  having   been  long  ac- 
customed t'>  iissociate  the  name  of   Stael  with  that  of  "lovelier 
Stone,"  and  of  other  heroines  of  the  French  Revolution,  cannot 
at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  the  favourable  reception  either  of 
the  lady  herself,  or  of  any  of  her  publications    in   this   country. 
For  ourselves,  we  own  that  wc  did  not  sit  down  without  consi- 
derable prejudice  and  caution,  to  read  a  publication  by   the  au- 
thor of  Delphine.     But  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  has  left  us  not 
indeed  altogether  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  and  soundness  of  the 
author's  opinions,  either  in  philosophy  or  religion,    as   we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  shew,    but  thoroughly   convinced    of 
tlic  honesty  and  goodness  of  her  intentions,    charmed   with   the 
elevation,  warmth,  and  energy  of  her  conceptions,  and  heartily 
disposed  to  acknowledge  her,  if  not  the  most  judicious  or  cor- 
rect expounder  of  moral  rules,  yet  decidedly   one  of   the   most 
sincere,  fervent,  and  impressive  advocates  of  virtuous    and  ho- 
nourable sentiments.     W^ith  an  eloquence  that  evidently    liows 
from  liie  soul  slie  pleads  the  cause  of  all  the  nobler  feelings  and 
higher  principles  of  our  nature:  and  exerts  every  power  of  her 
versatile  and  vigorous  mind  to  inspire  her  readers  with  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fair  and  good,  that  aspiration  towards  the  infi- 
nite and  the  immortal,    which   her    ardent   imagination   or  her 
good-natured  ingenuity  discovered  among  the  people  whom  she 
describes  and  eulogizes.     How  Madame  de  Staiil  could  expect 
that  a  book  breathing  such  a  spirit  would  be  allowed  to  see   the 
light  in  France  under  the  mle  oi  Buonaparte  :  and  how  some  of 
our  critical  brethren  *,  after  perusing  the  work  could  "  be  left  in 
a  state  of  stupid  wonder  at  the  motives  which   produced  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Folice  on  this  occasion,"  are  problems  which, 
we  profess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  explain.     To  us  it  is  evident  that 
the  fatal  offence,  which  notlnng  could  expiate  short  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  book,  and  the  banishment  of  its  author,  was 
not  merely  the  omission  of  all  praise  of  Napoleon,  (which  how- 
ever was  crime  enough  to  occasion  its  suppression  f );  nor  a  mis- 
chievous passage  here  and  there,  detected  by  the   Police,  after 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  Censors ;  but  the  general  character, 
tone,  and  tendency  of  the  whole  composition. 
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f  Aucun  libre  ne  pouvait  paraitre  sans  etre  marque   de  I'eloge 
fie  BuonapartC',  comme  du  tin'^bre  de  I'esclavage. 

Chateaubriand,  de  Buonapartt:  et  dss  Bourbons. 

"  Your 
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"  Your  look  is  not  French/'  said  the  Minister  of  I^olice  J 
m  other  words,  it  was  not  accotnmodrttrd  to  that  degrading  and 
demoralising  system,  wiiich  it  was  t!ie  object  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  eslabiish  and  extend  together  with  his  dominion.  It 
not  only  praised  foreign  nations,  and  thereby  tended,  it  might  be 
alleged,  to  diminish  the  ascuidancy  of  France  in  opinion,  and 
consequently  in  power;  but  it  praised  them  for  qualities  not  to 
be  mentioned  amongst  the  victims  and  instruments  of  tyraimy, 
because  they  are  directly  opposite  to  those  base,  seltish,  and  mi- 
hallowed  propensities,  winch  lit  mankind  for  slavery  and  sub- 
jection. 

In  holding  forth  to  applause  and  imitation  the  honest  cha- 
racter, the  virtuous  principles,  the  animated  compositions,  the 
original  speculations,  the  devotional  temper,  of  a  simple,  moral, 
poetic,  reHecting,  and  enthusiastic  people,  it  spoke  "  trumpet- 
tongued,"  against  all  that  was  }>ractised,  approved,  or  encou- 
raged in  the  country  where  it  was  intended  to  have  been  circu- 
lated.  \n  short,  it  would  have  been  a  gross  inconsistency  to 
have  peimitted  such  a  publication  under  a  government  whose 
features  are  thus  depicted  to  the  life  by  the  eloquent  pencil  of 
Chateaubriaiid. 

"  Toute  liberte  expire,  tout  sentiment  honorable,  toute  pensee 
genereuse  deviennent  des  conspirations  centre  I'etat.  Si  on  parle 
de  vertu,  on  est  suspect ;  louer  une  belle  action,  c'est  une  injure 
faite  au  prhice.  Les  mots  cliangent  d'acception,  un  peuple  qui 
combat  poin-  ses  souverains  Irgitiuies  est  un  peuple  rebelle  ;  un 
triiitre  est  un  sujet  fidele ;  la  France  entiere  dcvient  I'enipire  du 
mersonge.  —  —  _  _  L'imposture  et  le  silence  etaient 
les  deux  grands  moyens  employes  pour  tenir  le  peuple  dans 
Iferreur." 

It  is  not  the  detection  of  a  few  imperfections  which  can  lead 
us  to  view  with  regret,  or  to  v.eicome  with  indifference,  a  work 
^' so  uudeniiibly  recommended"  by  the  enmity  of  Butwuiparte. 
There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  we  allow,  something  to  offend  the 
taste,  and  something  also  to  baffie  the  comprehension'of  a  plain, 
sober-minded  Englishman,  who  naturally  dislikes  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  rant  or  exaggeration,  and  is  not  disposed  to  iden- 
tify the  superlicial  with  the  clear,  the  mystic  with  the  profound, 
aud  the  extravagant  with,  the  sublime.  It  must  be  owned  too, 
that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work,  on  account  of  whicii 
we  claim  so  mild  a  judgment  of  its  defects,  aud  so  \uncserve«^ 
an  admiration  of  its  beauties,  would  probably  have  produced  a 
■far  more  beneficial  effect  in  France,  than  ihcy  can  possibly  do 
in  England.  We  are  not  likely  to  gain  all  that  improvement  by 
itb  publicalion,  wluch  the  French  may  have  lost  by  its  suppres- 
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iloii.  In  this  counlry  tlicre  me  not  as  yet,  we  arc  liappy  to  be- 
lieve, anv  very  general  symptoms  oF  that  coUhiess  at  tlie  hearty 
that  deaciness  to  all  high  and  holy  feeling,  that  mental  and  moral 
exhaustion,  the  effect  ot!  abandoned  manners  and  venomous 
opinions,  which  in  France  required  an  intellectual  (Irani,  of  so 
?irdeut  a  quality  as  thai  which  Madame  de  Sta'el  has  adminis- 
teied.  VVe  believe,  however,  that  when  properly  qualified  by 
the  correctives  of  ourselves  and  our  critical  brethren,  it  may  do 
no  little  good  even  here,  as  a  cordial  or  corroborative,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  warmth  of  feeling  and  strength  of  princi- 
ple have  been  affected  by  the  chilling  breath  of  fashionable  or 
sceptical  irony;  as  well  as  to  those  whose  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions have  been  growing  cold  amidst  the  frigid  calculations  of 
tljc  doctrine  of  expediency. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  not  disposed  to  lament  the  favourable 
reception  and  the  general  applause  which  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  female  genius  has  already  obtained  in  England.  I'o 
Madame  de  Stael  herself  it  ought  to  be  some  consolation  for  tlie 
destruction  of  the  lirtt  impression  of  her  work,  that  by  making 
its  first  appearance  in  this  free  and  happy  coniitry,  the  brightest 
specimen  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  powers  has  the  advantage 
of  coming  forward  to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  in  all 
those  '  fiiir  proportions',  of  which  it  would  have  been  '  cur- 
tailed', if  published  in  France.  It  adds,  indeed,  considerably 
to  the  interest  of  the  book,  that  those  passages  which  were 
marked  for  erasion  by  the  French  Censors,  are  all  of  them  now 
restored,  and  pointed  out  to  notice  by  inverted  commas  and 
hiarginal  notes.  Some  of  these  are  of  so  inoffensive  and  neutral 
a  ch.aracter,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  condemna- 
tion, except  on  the  supposition  that  Messieurs  les  Censeurs 
meant  it  as  a  tacit  mockery  of  their  master's  minuteness  of  sus- 
picion :  others  are  of  a  more  bold  and  positive  description, 
pointing  pretty  directly  at  the  despot  himself,  and  at  his  system  : 
altogether  they  form  one  of  the  most  curious  documents  on  re- 
cord in  the  history  of  literature  and  government. 

l)y  way  of  specimen,  we  have  selected  from  different  parts  of 
the  work  a  few  of  these  passages,  which  we  place  in  one  view 
before  our  readers,  the  inverted  commas  marking  the  lines  sup- 
pressed by  the  censors  of  the  press. 

"  I  do  not  conceal  from  m.yself  that  I  am  about  to  expose,  la 
literature  as  well  as  in  philosopliy,  opinions  foreign  to  those  which 
reii-n  in  Franco;  but,  le*  thcni  appear  just  or  not,  let  them  be 
■adopted  or  combated,  they  will  at  all  events  yield  scope  for  re- 
jection.    '  We  netd  not,  I  imagine  wish  to  encircle  the  frontiers 
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*  of  literary  France  with  the  great  wall  of  China,  to  prevent  all 
*■  exterior  ideas  from  penetrating  within*.'  "     P.  C. 

"  *  A  sensible  woman  has  said,  that  Penis  is,  of  nil  the  rcorld, 

*  the  place  ivhere  vien  can  most  easily  dispei^.se  toith  being 
happy  \;'  it  is  in  this  respect  that  it  is  so  convenient  to  the  unfor- 
tunate human  race  :  but  nothing  can  metamorphose  a  city  of  Ger- 
many into  Paris,  or  cause  the  Germans,  without  entirely  destroy- 
ing their  own  individuality,  to  receive  like  us  the  benefits  of  dis- 
sipation. If  they  succeeded  in  escaping  from  themselves,  they 
would  end  in  losing  themselves  altogether."     P.  107. 

*'  The  wonderful  amalgamation  of  all  classes  of  society  is  hardly 
to  be  obtained  but  through  the  influence  of  a  system  of  laws,  the 
same  for  all.     *  A  man   may   combine    opposite  elements  so  as 

*  to  make  them  proceed  together  in  the  same  direction,  but  *  at  his 

*  death  they  are  disunited.'  "     P.  158. 

"  Silesia  had  been  acquired  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  Poland  was 
a  Machiavelian  conquest,  '  and  it  could  never  be  hoped  that  sub-* 

*  jects   so  got  by   slight  of  hand  would  be  faithful  to  the  juggler, 

*  who  called  himself  their  sovereign.' ''  P.  159. 

"  '  Good  taste  in  literature  is  in  some  respects  like  order  under 
despotism  ;  it  is  of  consequence   that  we  should  know  at  what 

*  price  we  purchase  it.'  In  a  political  point  of  view,  Mr.  Necker 
said,  the  utmost  degree  of  liberty  should  be  granted  which  is  con- 
sistent with  order.''     P.  3S1. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  so  long  Avlth  these  introductory 
remarks  and  extracts,  that  they  must  be  impatient  for  a  more  re- 
gular analysis  of  the  contentsof  the  book.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, thr.t  v.liat  has, been  already  said  may  not  have  been  altoge- 
ther without  its  use  iu  assisting  them  to  form  a  general  idea  of 
the  nature  and  merit  of  the  work. 

In  a  short  introduction,  under  the  title  of  "  General  Obscrva- 
lious/'  Madame  de  iStaci  unfolds  the  system  upon  whicli  she  has 


"  *  These  commas  are  used  to  mark  the  passages  which  the  cen- 
sors of  Paris  require  to  be  suppressed.  In  the  second  volume  they 
discovered  nothing  reprehensible ;  but  the  chapters  on  Enthu- 
siesmpin  the  third,  and,  above  all,  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  work,  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  I  was  ready  to  submit 
to  their  censures  in  a  negative  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  retrench- 
ing without  making  any  further  additions ;  but  the  gendarmes 
sent  by  the  Minister  of  Police  executed  the  office  of  censors  in  a 
more  brutal  manner  by  tearing  the  whole  hook  in  pieces." 

"f  Suppressed  by  the  Literary  Censorship;  because  there  must 
be  happiness  in  Paris,  where  the  Emperor  lives."  - 

4  proceeded 
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proceeded  in  tlie  choice  and  conduct  of  her  subject.  ''  The  ori- 
gin of  the  pi  iiic:p:d  nations  of  Europe/  she  observes,  "  may  be 
traced  to  three  great  distinct  famihes.  the  Latin,  the  Geriiiiin^ 
and  the  Sclavonic."  The  French  and  the  three  more  southern 
people,  have  derived  their  hiii'ziiage  and  dieir  intellectua!  cnUure 
from  Rome.  They  all  bear  the  c'  artutcr  of  a  long  existin4-  ci- 
vilization, foimded  on  the  Pagan  religion.  They  were  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  policy  of  the  Romans  ;  and  have  inherit  d  the  sa- 
gacity of  that  people  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  the  arts  of 
dominion.  They  evince  little  propensity  to  abstrac  leHectiori^ 
and  are  addicted  to  the  pleasures  and  the  interests  ol  thfe  woMd* 

The  Germans,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  north  of  liurope, 
are  of  Teutonic  race  ;  tlw^y  almost  constantly  resi.sted  the  Ro- 
man yoke ;  they  were  more  lately  civilized,  and  by  Clirislianity 
alone  ;  they  passeil  instantaneously  from  a  soit  of  barbarism  to 
the  refinement  of  Christian  intercourse  ;  the  times  of  chivalry^ 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  form  theii-  most  vivid  recollections. 
Their  writings  «re  of  a  colour  rather  Gothic  than  classical,  and 
imiversally  bear  a  melancholy  impression ;  and  mysteries  of  a 
thoughtful  and  solitary  nature  form  the  principal  charm  of  their 
poetry.  71iey  ''.ave  all  been  distinguished,  from  the  earliest 
times,  by  their  independence,  fidelity,  and  honesty;  allh  aigli 
the  social  dignity,  for  which  the  English  are  indt  l)ted  to  i.'ieir 
constitution,  assures  to  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  rest. 

The  people  of  Sclavonic  race,  of  whom  the  Pole^  and  the 
Russians  held  the  first  rank,  from  their  recent  and  hurried  civi- 
lization, have  as  yet  established  no  sufficient  claims  to  a  distinct 
and  independent  intellectual  character. 

"  Throughout  literary  Europe,  then,  there  are  but  two  great 
divisions  strongly  marked:  the  leprning  which  is  imitated  from  the 
ancients,  and  that  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages ;  that  which  in  its  origin  received  from  the  genius  of  pa- 
ganism its  colour  and  its  charm,  and  that  which  owes  its  impulse 
and  developement  to  a  religion  intrinsically  spiritual. 

"  It  might  be  said  with  reason,  that  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  moral  chain ;  since  tlie 
former  regard  all  ideas  ^  moving  from  exterior  objects;  the  latter, 
all  impressions  as  proceeding  from  pre-conceived  idea^n  These 
two  nations,  nevertheless,  agree  together  pretty  well  in  their  so- 
cial relation :  but  none  can  be  more  opposite  in  their  literary  an4 
philosophical  systems.  Intellectual  Germany  is  hardly  known  to 
France.'     P.  4. 

"  For  these  reasons,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  I  believed,  that 
there  might  be  some  advantage  in  making  known  that  country  ia 
which,  of  all  Europe,  study  and  meditation  have  been  carried  so 
far,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  nalivd  laud  of  thought.    The 
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reflections  rvhich  the  country  itself  and  its  literary  works  have 
suggested  to  nie  shall  be  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  will 
treat  of  Germans  and  the  Manners  of  the  Germans  ;  the  second, 
of  Literature  and  the  Arts  ;  the  third,  of  Philosophy  and  Morals  ;■ 
the  fourth,  of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm."     P.  5. 

Of  these  four  parts,  the  second;,  whicli  is  the  largest,  con. 
tains  a  I'ich  fund  of  annii-ing  and  instructive  information  ;  but 
from  the  length  and  minuteness  of  its  analyses,  its  criticismsj  and 
its  citations,  it  may  be  thought  wearisome  by  those  who  have 
little  or  no  taste  for  the  details  of  German  literature. 

From  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  third  division  will  be  tiie 
least  interesting,  as  well  as  the  least  intelligible,  to  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and  even  to  those  few  who  understand  and  value 
meta{ihysical  speculations,  it  may  be  less  satisfactory  in  sub- 
stance, than  agreeable  in  manner. 

In  the  last  section,  the  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  tai;es  its 
Iiighest  flight.  Yet  the  sublime  conceptions,  the  ardent  feelings, 
the  impassioned  eloquence,  whitb  are  there  disp]aye<l,  calcu- 
lated, as  they  seem,  to  inspire  the  most  elevated  sentiments  of 
disinterestedness  and  devotion,  will  not  so  dazzle  the  judgment 
of  the  more  cool  and  serious  reader,  as  to  satisfy  him  entirely 
of  the  utility,  or  even  of  the  safety,  of  so  enthusiastic  a  recoui- 
in<  ndation  of  enthusiasm. 

The  fnst  part  is  unquestionably  that  which  will  be  the  most 
generally  read  widi  pleasure  and  approbation  in  this  country. 

\\  iialever  diversity  of  opinion  may  prevail,  among  persons  of 
different  testes,  respectiir^-  the  entertainment  or  the  edilicatioij 
to  be  derived  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  all  will  agree  in  admir- 
ing and  enjo\ing  an  animated  picture  of  national  manners,  ex- 
ecuted by  so  consummate  an  artist  in  this  way,  as  the  author  of 
CoHnne. 

Any  expectations  whiclT  may  have  been  exxited  by  the  recol- 
lection of  that   extraordinary  work,  M^ill    be    fully  satisfied,  we 
will   ventuie   to    say,  if  not  exceeded,  by   the   skill  and   talent' 
with  which  Madanie  de  Stael  has  delineated   the  manners   and 
character  of  the  Germans. 

Here,  as  in  Corinne,  she  disjjlays  that  rapid  coup  d'oeil  which,' 
at  a  glance,  catches  all  the  great  features  of  external  habit  and 
mental  constitution  ;  that  power  of  combination  and  reduction, 
which  presents  them  to  otheis  in  one  distinct  and  harmonious 
composition  ;  and  lastly,  that  magic  pencil  which  diffuses  over 
the  whole  the  animated  huts  of  life,  or  tiie  brilliant  tints  of  ima- 
gination. In  both  wt^rks  she  has  known  how  to  avail  herself  of 
the  aid  of  contrast ;  and  by  placing  in  opposition  the  manners  of 
Italy  and  of  England  in  the  one,  of  France  and  of  Germany  in 
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the  oilier,  she  has  given  a  doulile  interest  and  a  double  effect  to 
her  descriptions.  Jiut  in  the  descriptive  part  ot  the  present 
'\vork,  there  is  an  air  of  more  calm  and  more  exact  ohservatiou; 
there  is  a  more  just  and  temperate  tone  of  reflection;  in  j»!iorl, 
there  is  an  evident  in)provcmtHt  in  the  logical  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  author's  mind^  since  the  time  when  she  com])osed 
her  Corinne. 

li  we  compare  her  with  other  writers,  we  must  allow,  that  iti 
amount  and  accuracy  of  information,  in  sobriety  of  judgment, 
and  in  simplicity  of  thought  and  style,  she  is  not  equal  to  nmny 
of  the  great  masters  who,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  have 
observed  and  delineated  human  nature.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  think  it  impossible  to  read  this  first  part  of  her  work 
without  confessing,  that  very  few  pahiters  of  national  manners 
have  combined,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  grace,  vivacity,  and 
taste  of  female  genius,  with  masculine  vigour  of  thought,  and 
strength  of  reflection  ;  or  the  poetical  and  picturesque  style  of 
antient  narration,  with  the  generalising  spirit  of  modern  phi- 
losophy. 

This  favourable  impression,  however,  is  not  conveyed  at  once 
•by  the  very  tirst  chapter,  '*'  on  the  aspect  of  Germany ;"  which 
is  written  sutticiently  well  to  prepare  the  reader  for  something 
better,  but  at  the  same  time  presents  him  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  he  will  find  in  the  remaining  chapters,  of  those  faults 
which  belong  to  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Staiil.  These  are 
a  tendency  to  fanciful  and  far-fetched  thoughts ;  an  air  of  be- 
ing very  profound,  or  very  brilliant,  without  occasion,  and  con- 
sequently without  success  ;  too  many  lenigmas,  and  too  many 
claj>-traps. 

Our  readers  will  understand  what  we  mean,  after  perusing  the 
following  passage,  with  which  the  work  conunences. 

"  The  number  and  extent  of  forests  indicate  a  civilization  yet 
recent ;  the  ancient  soil  of  the  south  is  almost  unfurnished  of  its 
trees,  and  the  sun  darts  its  perpendicular  rays  on  the  earth  which 
lias  been  laid  bare  by  man.  Germany  still  affords  traces  of  unin- 
habited nature.  From  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  you  behold  a  land  covered  with  oaks  and  firs,  inter- 
sected by  rivers  of  an  imposing  beauty,  and  by  mountains  of  a 
most  picturesque  aspect;  but  vas!t  heaths  and  sinus,  roads  often 
neglected,  a  severe  cHniate,  shed  at  first  a  gloom  over  the  mind  ; 
nor  is  it  till  after  some  time  that  it  discovers  what  may  attach  us 
to  such  a  country. 

"  The  south  of  Germany  is  highly  cultivated;  yet  in  the  most 
delightful  districts  of  this  country  there  is  always  som  -thing  of 
seriousness  which  c.-^Us  the  imagination  rather  to  thougk.s  of  la- 
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bour  than  of  pleasure,  rather  to  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  th^ 
to  the  charms  of  nature. 

"  The  ruins  of  strong  castles  which  are  seen  on  the  heights  of 
the  mountains,  houses  built  of  mud,  narrow  windows,  the  snoT;v:s 
which  during  winter  cover  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
all  these  cause  a  painful  impression  on  the  mind.  I  know  not 
what  if  silentness  in  nature  and  in  the  human  race  at  first  oppresses 
the  heart.  It  seems  as  if  time  moved  more  slowly  there  than 
elsewhere,  as  if  vegetation  made  not  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  earth  than  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  as  if  the  regular 
furrows  of  the  labourer  were  there  traced  upon  a  thankless  soil. 

"  Nevertheless,  when  we  have  overcome  these  first  unreflect- 
ing sensations,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  offer  to  the  ob- 
servation something  at  once  interesting  and  poetical  ;  we  feel  that 
gt'ntle  souls  and  tender  imaginations  have  embellished  these  fields. 
The  liigh  roads  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  traveller.  TJie  landscapes  which  surround  the  lUnne  are 
every  where  magnificent ;  this  river  may  be  called  the  tutelary  ge- 
nius of  Germany  ;  his  waves  are  pure,  rapid,  and  majestic,  like 
the  life  of  a  hero  of  antiquity.  The  Danube  divides  itself  into  too 
many  branches  ;  the  streams  of  the  Elbe  and  Spree  are  disturbed 
too  easily  by  the  tempests ;  the  Rhine  only  is  unchangeable. 
The  countries  through  which  it  flows  appear  at  once  of  a  cha- 
racter so  grave  and  so  diversified,  so  fruitful  and  so  solitary,  that 
one  would  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  they  owe  their  cultivation 
to  the  genius  of  tiie  river  alone,  and  that  man  is  as  nothing  to 
them.  Its  tide,  as  it  flows  along,  relates  the  high  deeds  of  the 
days  of  old,  and  the  shade  of  Arminius  seems  still  to  wander  on  its 
precipitous  shores."     P.  9. 

In  fact,  ^ladanie  de  Siael  appears  to  have  entered  Germany 
in  a  very  nervous  state,  and  with  a  disposition  to  lind  sonietiiing 
vStrange  and  extraordinary  in  every  object  that  met  her  view. 
Not  content,  however,  with  accounting  for  her  own  peculiar  im- 
])i'essions,  simply  from  the  fact  of  her  b(  ing  a  French  woman, 
leaving  her  native  country  under  melancholy  circumstances,  slie 
tasks  her  imagination  to  di^:cover  some  mystic,  profound,  and 
permanent  cause,  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  Her 
situation,  an<l  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  described 
in  the  following  extract,  (from  Chap.  13,  on  JNorthern  Ger- 
maiiy)  which  is  written  in  nearly  the  same  style  as  that  which 
we  have  already  given  from  the  first  chapter. 

"  I  was,  six  years  ago,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  waiting 
for  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  me  to  the  opposite  shore ;  the 
weather  was  cold,  the  sky  obscure,  and  all  seemed  to  announce 
to  me  some  fatal  presage.  When  the  soul  is  violently  disturbed 
by  sorrow,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  nature  herself 
5s  indiifcrtnt  to,it ;  men  may  be  permitted  to  attribute  some  in- 
fluence 
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fliience  to  their  griefs  ;  it  is  not  pride,  it  is  roiifidence  In  the  pity 
of  heaven.  I  was  uneiisy  about  my  children,  though  tliey  wire 
not  yet  of  an  age  to  feel  those  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  cast 
terror  upon  ail  surrounding  objects.  IMy  French  servants  grew 
impatient  at  German  sluggishness,  and  were  surprised  at  not 
making  themselves  understood  in  the  language  which  they  in)a- 
gined  to  be  the  only  one  admitted  in  all  civilized  countries.  There 
was  an  old  German  woman  in  the  passage-boat,  sitting  i\\  a  little 
cart,  from  which  she  would  not  alight  even  to  cross  tiie  river. 
"  You  are  very  quiet,"  I  said  to  her — "  Yes"  answered  she,  "  why 
should  I  make  a  noise  ?"  These  simple  ivords  struck  me  !  Why, 
in  truth,  should  we" make  a  noise?  But  even  were  entire  genera- 
tions to  pass  through  life  in  silence,  still  misery  and  death  would 
not  the  less  await  them,  or  be  the  less  able  to  reach  them. 

"  On  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  I  heard  the  horns  of  the  pos- 
tilions, seeming  by  their  harsh  and  discordant  tones  to  announce 
a  sad  departure  for  a  sad  abode.  The  earth  was  covered  with 
snow  ;  the  houses  bored  with  little  windows,  out  of  which  peeped 
the  heads  of  some  inhabitants,  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  in  the  midst  of  their  monotonous  employments  ;  a  sort  of 
contrivance  for  moving  the  bar  at  the  turnpike  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  the  toll-gatherer's  leaving  his  house,  to  receive  the 
toll  from  travellers.  All  is  calctdated  for  immobility  ;  and  the  man 
who  thinks,  and  he  whose  existence  is  merely  material,  both  are 
alike  insensible  to  all  external  distraction.'* 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  is  a 
far  more  happy  specimen  of  the  taste  and  talents  of  Madame 
Stuel.  It  is,  indeed,  of  itself  a  sufficient  justiHcation  of  iis  for 
having  menJioned  her  name  in  company  and  comparison  with 
that  of  Tacitus.  In  this  part  of  her  work  she  evidently  has  iti 
Ijer  recollection,  the  "  Germany,"  of  that  author  ;  and  in  some 
degree  follows  his  arrangement,  as  well  as  emulates  his  njerit. 
Having  begun,  like  him,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Germany,  she  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  ihose 
principal  features  of  character  in  which  the  whole  German  na- 
tion agree ;  and  then  concludes  by  examining  separately  the  se- 
veral states  into  which  it  is  divided. 

'I'he  whole  German  people  are  represented  to  be,  generally 
speaking,  sincere,  honest,  and  faithiul  to  their  word  \  strangers 
to  deceit ;  and,  from  their  habitual  rectitude,  neither  willing,  nor 
able  to  practise  that  supple  and  artificial  policy  "  which  makes 
all  truths  bend  to  all  interests,  and  sacrifices  every  engagement 
to  every  calculation.  They  are  also  a  laborious  and  studious 
people,  characterised  however  more  by  reflection  and  imagina- 
tion, than  by  practical  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  'lliey 
?re  slow  and  inert  iu  their  proceedings  ;  the  lowei  classes  espe- 
cially 
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cially  are  very  fixed  in  their  notions  and  habits,  and  are  sufficient^ 
iy  coarse  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  alter  their  plan  of  con- 
duct. As  we  rise  a  little  above  the  lowest  class,  we  easily  per> 
ceive  '  that  internal  vivacity,'  that  poetry  of  the  soul,  which  cha- 
racterises the  Germans."  The  inliabitants  of  town  and  country, 
the  soldiers  and  labourers  are  all  acquainted  with  music.  The 
Germans  deserve  credit  for  the  sincerity  testified  even  in  those 
respectful  forms  of  reverence  and  ceremonious  civility,  which 
provoke  the  ridicule  of  foreigners.  A  striking  contrast  exists 
between  their  sentiments  and  customs,  their  talents  and  tastes. 
An  enthusiastic  passion  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  poetry  is  joined 
to  low  and  vulgar  manners ;  military  institutions  are  united  with 
domestic  propensities,  and  the  profession  of  a  soldier  with  th6 
habits  of  a  peaceful  and  regular  mode  of  life.  The  demarcation  of 
classes,  v.hich  is  much  more  positive  in  Germany  than  in  ^France, 
separates  too  much  the  nobles  from  the  citizens,  the  men  of  rank 
from  the  men  of  letters,  but  from  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
German  character,  has  nothing  (offensive  in  it. 

The  wtuit  of  a  general  government,  a  general  worsiiip,  one 
capital  city  of  the  whole  eiiipire,  one  common  centre  of  intelli- 
gence and  spirit,  is  favourable  to  the  indepeufience  of  geiiius 
and  talent  in  individuals,  but  fatal  to  the  political  force  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  Germans  as  a  nation. 

'  The  love  of  liberty  has  not  been  taught  the  Germans  either  by 
^enjoyment  or  by  privation.  The  probity  of  individuals  supplied 
the  defects  of  the  laws.  The  moderation  of  the  sovereigns  nud^ 
•the  wisdoni  of  the  governed  renders  hartnless  every  fault  in  their 
political  institutions.  .  .     ' 

**  Political  institutions  can  alone  form  the  character  of  s,  nation  ; 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  Germany  was  almost  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  philosophical  illumination  of  the  Germans.  From  thence 
it  follows  that  they  join  the  greatest  boldness  of  thought  to  the 
"most  obedient  character.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  military  states 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  have  accustomed  them  to  the  most 
exact  submission  in  the  relations  of  sociaf  life.  Obedience,  with 
them,  is  regularity,  not  servility ;  they  are  as  scrupulous  in  the 
(Execution  of  the  orders  they  receive,  as  if  every  order  became 
U  duty. 

"  The  enlightened  men  of  Germany  dispute  vehemently  among 
themselves  the  dominion  of  hypothesis,  and  will  suffer  no  shackles 
in  this  department ;  but  the)'^  give  up  without  difficulty  all  that  is 
real  in  life  to  the  powerful  of  the  earth.  '  This  reality,  which 
f  they  so  much  despise,  finds  purchasers  however,  who  in  the  end 
'  avail  themselves  of  their  acquisitions  to  carry  trouble  and  constraiiit 
?  into  the  empire  of  the  imagination  itself.'  The  understapding 
and  the  character  of  the  Germans  appear  to  have  no  communi- 
cation 
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.cation  togather:  the  one  cannot  suftbr  any  limits,  the  other  is 
subject  to  every  yoke  ;  the  one  is  very  enterprising,  the  other 
a-ery  timid:  in  shprt,  the  illumination  of  the  one  seldom  gives 
strength  to  the  other,  and  this  is  easily  explained.  The  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  in  former  times  only  serves  to  weaken  the  eha,- 
racter,  v.heu  it  is  not  strengthened  by  the  habit  cf  business  and 
•the  exercise  of  the  will.  To  see  all,  and  comprehend  all,  is  a  great 
cause  of  uncertainty ;  and  the  energy  pf  action  developes  itself 
only  in  those  free  and  -powerful  countries,  v.here  patriotic  sen- 
timents are  to  the  soul  lite  blood  to  the  veins,  and  grow  cold  o}\\y 
with  the  extinction  of  life  itself*."      P.  31;. 

The  above  abridgement  may  suUice  to  g.lye  our  rejidera  a  very 
iniperfject  idea  of  the  contents  of  llie  second  clr.ipter  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  useless  and  a  tliaiiilcfes  lask  to  go  on  anatomising 
and  garbling  the  remaining  eighteen  cliapters  whidi  belong  to  the 
jfirst  divisiQu  of  the  subject.  W  e  sliall  content  oiu'selves,  therefore, 
vlth  extracting  two  or  three  passages,  uhic.h,  we  conceive^  wili 
;have  the  effect  of  tempting  those  who  reinj  them  to  indulge  them- 
.scives  with  the  perusal  of  the  original  work. 

:*V  The  German  •women  have  a  charm,  erclasively  their  own— r 
•a  touching  voice,  fair  hair,  a  dazzling  complexion;  tliey  are 
modest  but  less  timid  than  Englishwomen ;  one  sees  that  they 
iiave  been  les3  accustomed  to  meet  with  .their  superiors  among 
men,  and  that  they  have  besides  less  to  apprehend  from  the  ser 
-yere  censures  of  ihe  public.  They  endeavour  to  please  by  their 
sensibility,  to  intcrcbt  by  their  injagination ;  the  language  of 
■poetry,  and  the  line  arts  are  familiar  to  them ;  they  coquet  with 
.jinthusiusm,  as  the^'  do  in  Trance  with  wit  and  pleiusantry.  That 
perfect  loyalty  uhich  distinguishes  the  Gertrjaji  character,  renders 
'love  le^s  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  women  ;  and  perhaps  they 
admit  the  advances  of  this  sentjiinent  with  the  more  confidence, 
as  it  is  invested  v.-ith  romantic  colours  ;  and  disdain  and  inhdelity 
are  less  to  be  dreaded  there  than  elsewhere. 

*'  Love  is  a  religion  in  Germany,  but  a  poetical  religion 
5vhich  tolerates  too  easily  all  tliat  sensibility  can  excuse.  It 
■cannot  be  dcHied,  that  the  facility  of  divorce  in  the  Protestan^ 


*  '^  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  it  is  England  which  I  wished  tQ 
point  out  1)}'  these  words;  but  Vk'hen  proper,  names  are  not  pro- 
nounced, tlie  censors,  in  general,  v.I'.o  are  men  of  knowledije, 
take  a  pleasure  in  not  comprehending.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
tl^e  police  ;  the  police  has  a  sort  of  instinct  that  is  really  extra-r 
ordinary  in  prejudice  of  all  liberal  ideas,  under  whatever  ('pri^ 
'^hey  present  themselves,  and  traces  out,  witli  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  hound,  all  that  might  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
Jiieir  ancient  love  for  the  progress  of  light  a:id  liberty." 

states 
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states  is  prejudicial  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  They  change 
husbands  with  as  little  difficulty  as  if  they  were  arranging  the  in- 
cidents of  a  drama;  the  good  nature  common  both  to  men  and 
women  is  the  reason  that  so  little  bitterness  of  spirit  ever  accom^ 
panics  these  easy  ruptures ;  and  as  the  Germans  are  endowed 
with  more  imagination  than  real  passion,  the  most  extravagant 
events  take  place  with  singular  tranquillity ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
thus  that  manners  and  character  lose  everything  like  consistency; 
the  spirit  of  paradox  shakes  the  most  sacred  institutions,  and  there 
fre  no  tjxed  rules  upon  any  subject.*'     P.  39. 

"  The  philosophical  progress  of  the  hunian  race  should  be 
divided  into  four  different  periods :  the  heroic  times,  which 
gave  birth  to  civilization ;  patriotism,  which  constituted  the 
glory  of  antiquity  ;  chivalry,  the  warlike  religion  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  history  of  which  dates  its  origin  from  the 
epocli  of  the  revolution. 

"  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  its  courts,  which 
were  inspired  with  the  emulation  of  imitating  France,  had  not 
been  tainted  by  the  fatuity,  the  immorality,  and  the  incredulity, 
,  which,  since  the  time  of  ihe  Regency,  had  debased  the  natural 
character  of  Frenchmen-  Feudality  still  retained  among  the 
Germans  the  maxims  of  chivalry  :  they  fought  duels,  indeed,  sel- 
jdomer  than  in  France,  because  the  Germanic  nation  is  not  so 
lively  as  the  French,  and  becausse  all  ranks  of  people  do  not,  as 
in  France,  participate  in  the  sentiment  of  bravery ;  but  public 
opinion  was  generally  much  more  severe  with  regard  to  every 
thing  connected  with  probity.  If  a  man  h;id  in  any  manner  been 
wanting  to  the  laws  of  morality,  ten  duels  a  day  would  never 
have  set  him  up  again  in  any  person's  esteem.  Many  men  of  good 
..company  have  been  seen  in  France,  who,  when  accused  of  some 
blameable  action,  have  answered ;  *  It  may  be  bad  enough ;  but 
nobody  at  le-ist  will  dare  to  say  so  before  my  face.'  Nothing 
can  I'.nply  a  more  utter  depravation  of  morals;  for  what  would 
become  of  human  society  if  it  was  onlv  necessary  ibr  men  to 
kill  each  other  to  acquire  the  right  of  doing  one  another,  in  other 
respects,  all  the  mischief  possible  ?  to  brt.ik  their  word,  to  lie, 
provided  nobody  dared  to  say,  *  You  have  lied ;'  in  short,  to  se- 
parate loyalty  from  bravery,  and  transform  courage  into  a  mode 
of  obtaij.ing  social  impjnity! 

'•  Since"  the  extirutipn  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  France; 
wnce  she  possessed  no  longer  a  Godefroi,  a  Saint  Louis,  or  ^ 
Bayard,  to  protect  weakness,  and  hpld  themselves  bound  by  a 
promise  as  by  the  most  indissoluble  chain,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
contrary  to  the  received  opipion,  that  France  has  peril aps  been 
that  country  of  the  world  in  which  women  are  the  least  happy  at 
heart.  France  was  called  the  Paradise  of  Women,  on  account  of 
the  great  share  of  liberty  which  the  sex  enjoys  there  ;  but  this 
very  liberty  arose  from  the  facility  with  which  men  detach  them-? 

3  selvei 
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selves  ftoin  them.  The  Turk,  who  shuts  up  his  u-ifc?,  proves  at 
least  by  that  very  conduct,  how  necessary  she  is  to  his  happiness ; 
the  man  of  gallantry,  a  character,  of  ^xhich  the  last  centurj'  fur- 
nished us  with  so  many  examples,  selects  women  for  the  victims 
of  his  vanity;  and  this  vanity  consists  not  only  in  seducinij;',  but  in 
afterwards  ahandoniii^  them.  He  must,  in  order  to  justify  it,  be 
able  to  declare,  in  phrases  light  and  irre[)rehensihle  in  theniselvef, 
that  such  a  woman  had  loved  him,  but  tirat  he  no  longer  cares 
about  tier.  *  My  self-love  tell;  me,  let  her  die  of  chagrin' 
said  a  friend  of  the  l^aron  de  Bezenval ;  and  this  very  friend  ap- 
peared to  him  an  object  of  deep  regret,  when  a  premature  death 
prevented  him  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  laudable  design. 
One  grows  tired  of  every  thing,  my  angel,  writes  M.  de  la  Clos 
in  a  novel,  which  makes  one  shudder  at  the  refinements  of  im- 
morality which  it  displays.  In  short,  at  this  very  period,  when 
they  pretended  that  love  reigned  in  France,  it  seems  to  me  that 
gallantly,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  really  placed  women  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  their  momentary  reign  was 
over,  neither  generosity,  nor  gratitude,  not  even  pity,  was  left 
them.  They  counterfeited  the  accents  of  love  to  make  them 
fall  into  the  snares,  like  the  crocodile  which  imitates  the  voices  of 
children,  to  entrap  their  mothers. 

*'  Louis  XIV.  so  vaunted  for  his  chivalrous  gallantry,  did  he 
flot  show  himself  the  most  hard-hearted  of  men  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  very  woman  by  whom  he  was  most  beloved  of  all,  Ma- 
dame de  Valliere  ?  The  details  which  are  given  of  that  transaction 
in  the  Mevioires  de  Mad/nne  are  frightful.  He  jiierced  with  grief 
the  unfortunate  heart  which  breathed  only  for  him,  and  twenty 
years  of  tears  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cross,  could  hardly  cicatrize  the 
wounds,  which  the  cruel  disdain  of  the  monarch  had  inflicted. 
Nothing  is  so  barbarous  as  vanity  ;  and  as  society,  the  hon-ton^ 
fashion,  success,  all  put  this  vanity  singularly  in  play,  there  is 
no  country  where  the  happiness  of  women  is  in  greater  danger 
tlian  one  in  which  every  thing  depends  upon  what  is  called  opi- 
ttion,  and  in  which  every  body  learns  of  others  v-hut  it  is  good 
taste  to  feel. 

*'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  women  have  ended  by  taking 
part  in  the  immorality  which  destroyt^d  their  own  true  empire  ; 
they  have  learned  to  lessen  their  sufferings  by  becoming  worthless. 
Kevertheless,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  virtue  of  women 
idvvays  depends  on  the  conchict  of  men.  The  pretended  lightness 
of  women  is  the  consequence  of  the  fear  they  entertain  of  being 
abandoned  ;  they  rush  into  shame  from  the  fear  of  outrage. 

"  Love  is  a  much  more  serious  quality  in  Germany  than  ia 
France.  Poetry,  the  fine  arts,  even  philosophy,  and  religion, 
have  made  this  sentiment  an  object  of  earthly  adoration,  which 
sheds  a  noble  charm  over  existence. 

**  Germany  was  not  infested,  like  France,  with  licentious  writ- 
ings which  circulatetl  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  effected  the 
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itlestruction  of  sentiment  among  the  high,  and  of  morality  among 
the  vulgar.  It  must  be  allowed,  nevertheless,  that  the  Germans 
have  more  imagination  than  sensibility ;  and  their  uprightness  is 
the  only  pledge  for  their  C"*nstancy.  The  French,  in  general,  re? 
spect  positive  duties ;  the  Germans  think  themselves  less  bound 
by  duty  than  affection.  What  we  have  said  respecting  the  fa^ 
cility  of  divorce  affords  a  proof  of  this  ;  love  is,  with  them,  more 
sacred  than  marriage.  It  is  the  effect  of  an  honourable  delicacy, 
no  doubt,  that  they  are  above  all  things  faithful  to  promises 
which  the  law  does  not  warrant :  but  those  which  are  warranted 
by  law  are  nevertheless  of  greater  importance  to  the  interests  of 
society. 

"  The  spirit  of  chivalry  still  reigns  among  the  Germans,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  in  a  passive  sense  ;  they  are  incapable 
of  deceit,  and  their  integrity  discovers  itself  in  all  the  intimatp 
relations  of  life;  but  that  severe  energy,  Avhich  imposed  so  many 
sacrifices  on  men,  so  many  virtues  on  women,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  life  one  holy  exercise  governed  by  the  same  prevailing- 
sentiment  ;  this  chivalrous  energy  of  the  times  of  old  has  left  in 
Germany  only  an  impression  long  since  parsed  away.  Hence-' 
forward,  nothing  great  will  ever  be  accomplished  there,  except 
by  the  liberal  impulse  which,  throughout  Europe,  has  succeeded 
to  chivalry."     P.  4'6. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  an  aclinowledged  fact,  that  Paris  is,  of  all 
cities  in  the  world,  thaj.  in  which  the  spirit  and  taste  for  conversa- 
tipn  are  most  generally  dilfused  ;  and  that  disorder  which  they  call 
the  iiml du  pa^s,  that  undefinable  longing  for  our  native  land,  v>hich 
exists  independently  even  of  the  friends  we  have  left  behind  theri.% 
applies  pavticularly  tq  the  pleasures  of  conversation  which  Frenclj- 
jiien  find  f>o  where  else  in  the  same  degree  as  at  home.  Volncy  re- 
lates, that  some  French  emigrants  began,  during  the  revo]utio;i, 
to  establish  a  colony  and  clear  some  lands  in  America ;  but  they 
were  continually  quitting  their  work  to  go  and  talk,  as  they  said, 
)n  town  — and  this  town,  Nev/  Orleans,  was  distant  six  hundred 
leagues  from  their  place  of  residence.  The  necessity  of  conversa- 
tion is  felt  by  all  classes  of  people  in  France :  speech  is  not  there, 
as  elsewhere,  merely  the  means  of  communicating  frqm  one  tq 
another,  ideas,  sentiments,  and  transactions ;  but  it  is  an  instru- 
ynent  on  which  they  are  fond  of  playing,  and  which  anima!;es  the 
fepin'ts,  like  music  among  some  people,  and  strong  licjuors  among 
others. 

'*  That  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  produced  by  an  animated  conver- 
sation does  not  precisely  depend  on  the  nature  of  that  conversa- 
tion ;  the  ideas  and  knowledge  which  it  developes  do  not  for;u  its 
principal  interest;  it  is  {i  certain  manner  of  acting  qpon  one  another, 
lof  giving  mutual  and  instantaneous  delight,  of  speaking  the  m.o- 
nient  one  thinks,  of  acquiring  immediate  self-enjoyment,  of  re- 
ceiving applause  without  labpur,  of  aisplaying  the  undi^rstanding 
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ic  all  Its  shades  by  accent,  gesture,  look  ;  of  eliciting,  in  sliort,  at 
will,  the  electric  sparks  whicJi  relieve  many  by  the  very  excess  of 
.their  vivacity,  and  serve  to  awaken  others  out  qi  a  siate  of  painful 
apathy. 

"  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  this  talent  than  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  German  intellect ;  they  require  in  all  things  a 
serious  result.  Bacon  has  said,  that  conversation  is  not  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  house,  but  a  bye  path  tvhcre  people  imlk  "with  pleasure. 
The  Germans  give  the  necessary  time  to  all  things,  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  conversation  is  amusement ;  if  men  pass  this  line,  they 
fall  into  discusoion,  into  serious  argument,  which  is  rather  an  use- 
ful occupation  tlian  an  agreeable  art.  It  must  also  be  confessed 
that  the  taste  for  society,  and  the  intoxication  of  mind  which  it 
produces,  render  them  singularly  incapable  of  application  and 
Gtudy,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  Germans  depend  perhaps  in  some 
respects  upon  the  veiy  absence  of  this  spirit. 

"  The  ancient  forms  of  politeness,  still  in  full  force  almost  all 
over  Germany,  are  contrary  to  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  conver- 
isation  ;  the  most  inconsiderable  titles,  which  are  yet  the  longest  to 
be  pronounced,  are  there  bestowed  and  repeated  twenty  times  at 
the  same  meai;  every  dish,  every  glass  of  v/inc,  must  be  offered 
with  a  sedulity  and  a  pressing  manner,  which  is  mortally  tudious 
to  foreigners.  There  is  a  sort  of  goodness  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  usages  ;  but  they  could  not  subsist  for  an  instant  in  a  coun- 
try where  pleasantry  may  be  risked  without  offence  to  su.^ceptibi- 
iity;  and  yef  wheie  can  be  the  grace  and  the  ciiarm  of  society,  if 
it  forbids  that  gentle  ridicule  whicli  diverts  the  mind,  and  adds 
even  to  the  charm  of  good-nature  an  agreeable  mode  of  expres- 
sion ?  The  course  of  ideas  for  the  last  century  has  been  entirely 
directed  by  conversation.  They  thouglit  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing, and  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  being  applauded,  and  whatever 
could  not  be  said  seemed  to  be  somewhat  superfluous  in  the  soul. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  is  a  very  agreeable  disposition ;  yet  it  differs 
much  from  the  necessity  of  being  beloved :  the  desire  of  pleasing 
renders  us  dependcxnt  on  opinion,  the  necessity  of  being  beloyed  sets 
lis  free  from  it ;  we  may  desire  to  please  even  those  whom  we  would 
injure,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  called  coquetry;  this  coquetry 
rtoos  not  appertain  exclusively  to  the  women,  there  is  enough  of  it 
in  all  forms  of  behaviqur  adapted  to  testify  more  affectioii  than  is 
really  felt.  The  integrity  of  the  Germans  permits  to  them  nothing 
of  this  sort;  they  construe  grace  literally,  they  consider  the  charm 
of  expression  as  an  engagement  for  conduct,  and  tlience  proceeds 
their  susceptibility ;  for  they  never  hear  a  word  without  drawing  j^ 
consequence  from  it,  and  do  not  conceive  that  speech  can  be 
treated  as  a  liberal  art,  which  has  no  other  end  or  consequence 
than  the  pleasure  which  men  find  in  it.  The  spirit  of  conversa- 
tion is  sometimes  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  impairing  the 
sincerity  of  character ;  it  is  not  a  combined,  but  an  unpremedi- 
tated deceptipp.  The  French  have  admitted  into  it  a  gaiety  w\\ic\\ 
'  '•"■  reudcra 
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renders  them  amiable,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  all  that  is 
most  sacred  in  this  world  has  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  grace, 
at  least  by  that  sort  of  grace  that  attaches  importance  to  nothing, 
and  turns  all  things  into  ridicule. 

"  The  bon  mots  of  the  French  have  been  quoted  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  At  all  times  they  have  displayed  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  merit,  and  solaced  their  griefs  in  a  lively  and  agree- 
able manner  ;  at  all  times  they  have  stood  in  need  of  out,-  another, 
as  alternate  hearers  and  admirers ;  at  all  times  they  have  excelled 
in  the  art  of  knowing  where  to  speak  and  where  to  be  silent,  when 
any  commanding  interest  triumphs  over  their  natural  livolineps  ;  at 
all  times  thsy  have  possessed  the  talent  of  living  fast,  of  cutthig 
short  long  discourses,  of  givinf^  way  to  tlicir  successors  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  in  their  turn ;  at  all  times,  in  short,  they  have 
kiiQwn  how  to  .take  from  thought  and  feeling  no  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  animate, conversation,  without  fatiguing  the  weak  inter- 
est which,  men  generally  feel  for  one  another."  '   P.  101. 

"  The  French  are  the  rco&t  skilful  diplomatists  in  Europe ;  and 
the  very  same  persons  whom  the  v/orld  accuses  of  indiscretion  and 
impertinence  know  better  than  all  the  world  besides-how  to  keep  a 
secret,  and  how  to  win  those  whom  they  find  worth  tiie  trouble. 
They  i>ever  displease  others  but  v.  hen  they  choose  to  do  so,  that  is 
tc'  say,  wlien  their  vanity  conceives  that  it  will  be  better  served  by 
a  contemptuous  than  by  an  obliging  deportment.  This  spirit  of 
conversation  has  remarkably  called  out  in  the  French  the  more  se- 
rious spirit  of  political  negociation  ;  there  is  no  foreign  embassa- 
dor that  can  contend  with  them  in  this  department,  unless,  abso- 
lutely setting  aside  all  pretensions  to  finesse,  he  goes  straight  for- 
ward in  business,  like  one  who  fights  without  knowing  the  art  of 
fencing. 

*'  The  relations  of  the  different  classes  with  one  another  were 
also  well  calculated  to  develope  in  France,  the  sagacity,  extent, 
and  decencies,  of  the  spirit  of  society.  The  distinction  of  ranks 
was  not  marked  in  a  positive  manner,  and  there  was  constant  room 
for  ambition  in  the  uudenned  space  which  was  open  to  all  by  turns 
to  conquer  or  lose.  Tlse  rights  of  the  tiers-etat,  of  tlie  parlia- 
liaments,  of  the  noblesse,  even  the  power  of  the  king,  nothing  v/as 
determined  by  an  invariable  rule;  ill  was  lost,  as  may  be  said,  in 
the  address  of  conversation ;  the  most  serious  difficulties  were 
evaded  by  the  delicate  variations  of  words  and  manners,  and  it 
seldom  happened  to  any  one  either  to  offend  another,  or  to  yield  to 
him;  both  extremes  were  avoided  so  carefully.  The  great  families 
had  also  among  themselves  pretensions  never  decided  and  always 
secretly  understood,  and  this  uncertainty  excited  vanity  much 
more  than  any  fixed  distinction  of  ranks  could  have  done :  it  was 
necessary  to  study  all  that  composed  the  existence  of  man  or  wo- 
man, in  order  to  know  the  sort  of  consideration  that  was  due  to 
theni.    In   tlie  habits,  customs,  and    laws   of  France,  there  has 

•  always 
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al^-ays  been  somcthin<;  arbitrary  in  every  sense;  and  thence  it 
happens  that  the  Trench  have  possessed,  it"  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, so  great  a  pedantry  of  frivolity  :  the  principal  founda- 
tions not  being  secured,  consistency  was  to  be  given  to  the  smal- 
lest details.  In  England,  originality  is  allowed  to  individuals,  so 
well  regulated  is  the  mass!  In  France,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is 
likfe  a  bond  of  society  ;  and  it  s?ems  as  if  every  thing  would  fall 
into  contusion  if  this  bond  did  not  supply  tiic  instability  of  esta* 
by,shments. 

"  In  Germany  every  body  keeps  his  rank,  his  place  in  society, 
ss  if  it  were  his  established  post,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  dex- 
terous turns,  parentheses,  half-expressions,  to  show  the  advanta- 
ges of  birth  or  of  title  which  a  man  thinks  he  possesses  above  his 
neighbour.  Good  company  in  Germany,  is  the  court ;  in  France 
it.  consisted  of  all  who  could  put  themselves  on  an  equality  with 
tlie  court ;  and  every  man  might  hope  it,  and  every  man  also  fear 
that  he  r.iay  never  attain  to  it.  Hence  it  resulted  that  each  indi- 
vidual wished  to  possess  the  manners  of  that  society.  In  Germany 
"  vou  obtained  admission  by  patent;  in  France,  an  error  of  taste 
expelled  you  from  it;  and  men  were  even  more  eager  to  resemble 
the  gens  du  monde  than  to  distinguish  themselves,  in  that  same 
world,  by  their  personal  merit. 

"  An  aristocratical  ascendency,  fashion,  and  elegance,  obtained 
the  advantage  ever  energy,  learning,  sensibility,  understanding 
itself.  It  said  to  energy, — You  attach  too  much  interest  to  per- 
soriS  and  things: — to  learning.  You  take  up  too  much  of  my  time: 
— to  sensibility.  You  are  too  exclusive: — to  understaiiding.  You 
fire  too  individual  a  distinction.  Advantages  were  required  that 
should  depend  more  on  manners  than  ideas,  and  it  was  of  more 
importance  to  recognize  in  a  man  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
than  the  merit  he  possessed.  This  sort  of  equality  in  inequality  is 
very  favourable  to  the  people  of  mediocrity,  for  it  must  necessa- 
rily destroy  all  originality  in  the  mode  of  seeing  and  expressing 
one's  self.  The  chosen  model  is  noble,  agreeable,  and  in  good 
taste,  but  it  is  the  fame  for  all.  This  model  is  a  point  of  re-union  ; 
in  conforming  to  it,  every  body  imagines  himself  more  associated 
with  others.  A  Frenchman  would  grow  as  much  tired  of  being 
alone  in  his  opinion  as  of  being  alone  in  his  room. 

"  The  French  do  not  deserve  to  be  accused  of  flattering  power 
from  the  calculations  which  generally  inspire  this  flattery ;  they  go 
where  all  the  world  goes,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
|io  matter  which  ;  if  a  icw  make  themselves  pass  for  the  multi- 
*tade,  they  are  sure  that  the  multitude  will  shortly  follow  them« 
The  French  revolution  in  17S9,  was  effected  by  sending  a  courier 
from  village  to  village  to  cry,  '  Arm  yourselves :  for  the  neigh- 
bouring village  is  in  arms  already ;'  and  so  all  the  world  found 
itself  risen  up  against  the  world,  or  rather  against  nobody.  If 
you  spread  a  report,  that  such  allSo'de  of  viewing  things  is  uni- 
versally received,  you  would  obtain  unaninjity,  in  spite  of  pri- 
vate 
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vate  opinions :  yon  would  then  keep  the  secret  of  the  cohiedy* 
for  every  one  would  in  private  confess,  that  all  are  wrong.  In 
secret  scrutinies^  the  deputies  have  been  seen  to  give  their  white 
or  black  ball  contrary  to  their  opinion,  only  because  they  believed 
the  majority  to  be  of  different  sentiments  from  their  own,  and  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  they  v/ould  not  throw  away  their  vote. 

"  It  is  by  this  necessity  imposed  in  society  of  thinking  like 
other  people,  that  the  contrast,  of  courage  in  war  and  pusillanimity 
in  civH  life,  so  often  displayed  during  the  revolution,  may  be  best 
explained.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to 
military  courage  :  but  pubhc  opinion  may  be  bewildered  as  to  the 
conduct  to  be  pursued  in  political  life.  You  are  threatened  with 
the  censure  of  those  around  you,  with  solitude,  with  desertion, 
if  you  decline  to  follow  the  ruling  party  ;  but  in  the  armies  there 
is  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  death  or  distinction,  a  dazzhng 
situation  for  the  Frenchman,  >vho  never  fears  the  one  and  pas- 
sionately loves  the  other.  Set  fashion,  or  applause,  on  the  side 
of  danger,  and  you  will  see  the  Frenchman  brave  it  in  every  form  ; 
the  social  spirit  exists  in  France  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
it  is  necessary  to  hear  one's  self  approved  by  one's  neighbours : 
nobody  will,  at  any  price,  expose  himself  to  censure  or  ridicule  ;for 
in  a  country  where  conversation  has  so  much  influence,  the  noise  of 
words  often  drowns  the  voice  of  conscience* 

"  We  know  the  story  of  that  man  who  began  by  pi'aising  with 
enthusiasm  an  actress  be  had  just  heard;  he  perceived  a  smile 
on  the  lips  of  those  near  him,  and  softened  his  eulogium ;  the 
obstinate  smile  did  not  withdraw  itself,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule 
made  him  conclude  by  saying,  Mafoi !  The  poor  devil  did  all  that 
she  could.  The  triumphs  of  pleasantry  are  continually  renewed 
in  France ;  at  one  time  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  religious,  at  another, 
the  contrary  ;  at  one  time  to  love  one's  wife,  at  another,  to  appear 
no  where  in  her  company.  There  have  been  moments  even,  in 
which  men  have  feared  to  pass  for  idiots  if  they  evinced  the 
least  humanity  ;  and  this  terror  of  ridicule,  Avhich  in  the  higher 
classes  generally  discovers  itself  only  in  vanity,  is  transformed  into 
ferocity  in  the  lower. 

"  What  mischief  would  not  this  spirit  of  imitation  do  among 
the  Germans  !  Their  superiority  consists  in  the  independence  of 
spirit,  the  love  of  retirement,  and  individual  originality.  The 
French  are  all-powerful  only  en  masse,  antl  their  men  of  genius 
themselves  always  rest  on  received  opinions,  when  they  mean  to 
push  onward  beyond  them.  In  short,  the  impatience  of  the  Frencl] 
character,  so  attractive  in  conversation,  would  deprive  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  principal  charm  of  their  natural  imagination,  that 
calm  reverie,  that  deep  contemplation,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of 
time  and  perseverance  to  discover  all  things."     P.  109. 

"  All  the  north  of  Germany  is  filled  with  the  most  learned 
universities  in  Euyope,     Ifi  no  country,  not  even  in   England, 

have 
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have  the  people  so  many  means  of  instructing  themselves,  and  of 
bringing  tlieir  faculties  to  perfection.  How  is  it  then  tiiat  the  nation  is 
TV-anting  in  energy,  that  it  appears  generally  dull  and  confined, 
even  while  it  contains  nitliin  itself  a  small  number  at  least,  of 
men,  who  arc  the  most  intellectual  in  all  Europe  i  It  is  to  the 
nature  of  its  government,  not  to  education,  that  this  singulai* 
contrast  must  be  attributed.  Intellectual  education  is  perfect  ia 
Germany,  but  every  thing  there  passes  into  a  tlieory :  practical 
education  depends  solely  on  things  actually  existing  ;  it  is  by 
action  alone,  that  the  character  acquires  that  firmness  which  is 
necessary  to  direct  the  conduct  of  life.  Character  is  an  instinct ; 
it  has  more  alliance  with  nature  than  the  understanding,  and  yet 
circumstances  alone  give  men  the  opportunity  of  developing  it. 
The  government  is  the  real  instructor  of  the  people ;  and  public' 
education  itself,  however  beneficial,  may  create  men  of  letters,  but 
not  citizens,  warriors,  or  statesmen. 

"  In  Germany,  the  genius  of  pMosophy  goes  further  than  any 
where  else ;  nothing  arrests  its  course ;  and  even  the  want  of  a 
political  career,  so  fatal  to  the  mass,  affords  a  freer  scope  to  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  an  innnense  distance 
between  the  first  and  second  orders  of  genius,  because  there  is 
no  interest,  no  object  of  exertion,  lor  men  who  do  not  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  the  most  rash  concepticTis.  In  Gernrany,  a  man  who 
is  not  occupied  with  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  universe,  has 
really  nothing  to  do. 

*'  The  German  universities  possess  an  ancient  reputation  of  a 
date  several  ages  antecedent  to  the  reformation.  Since  that 
epoch,  the  protestant  universities  have  been  incontestibly  superior 
to  the  cathalic,  and  the  literary  glory  of  Germany  depends  alto- 
gether upon  these  institutions. 

"  The  English  universities  have  singularly  contributed  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  people  of  England  that  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature,  which  gives  to  their  orators  and  statesmen 
an  information  so  liberal  and  so  brilliant.  It  is  a  mark  of  good  taste 
to  be  acquainted  with  other  things  besides  matters  of  business, 
when  one  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them ;  and,  besides,  the 
eloquence  of  free  nations  attaches  itself  to  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  tliat  of  ancient  fellow  countrymen.'' 
P.  171. 

*'  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
establishments  of  educatioli  which  have  formed  the  most  able 
rhen  throughout  Europe.  The  sense  of  an  expression  in  a  fo- 
reign language  is  at  once  a  grammatical  and  an  intellectual  prob- 
lem ;  this  problem  is  altogether  proportioned  to  the  understanding 
of  a  child :  at  first  he  understands  only  the  words,  then  Ije  ascends 
to  the  conception  of  the  phrase,  and  soon  after  the  charm  of  the 
expression,  its  force,  its  harmony ;  all   the   qualities  which  are 
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united  in  tlie  language  of  man,  ai"e  gradually  perceived  by  the 
child  while  engaged  in  translating ;  he  makes  a  trial  of  himself 
with  the  difficulties  which  are  presented  to  him  by  two  languages 
at  a  time  ;  he  introduces  himself  to  the  several  ideas  in  succession, 
compares  and  combines  different  sorts  of  analogies  and  probabi- 
lities ;  and  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  that  alone  which 
truly  developes  the  faculty  of  thought,  is  in  a  lively  manner  ex- 
cited by  this  study  ;  the  number  of  faculties  which  it  awakens  at 
the  same  time  gives  it  the  advantage  over  every  other  species  of 
labour ;  and  we  are  too  happy  in  being  able  to  employ  the  flexible 
memory  of  a  child,  in  retaining  a  sort  of  information  without 
which  he  v>x)u!d  be  all  his  life  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  own 
nation,  a  circle  narrow,  like  every  th.ing  which  is  exclusive. 

"  The  study  of  grammar  requires  the  same  connection  and  the 
same  force  of  attention  as  the  mathematics,  but  it  is  much  more 
closely  connected  with  thought.  Grammar  unites  ideas,  as  cal- 
culation combines  figures ;  grammatical  logic  is  equally  precise 
with  that  of  algebra,  and  at  the  same  time  it  applies  itself  to  every 
thin'x  ti^at  is  alive  in  the  mind  :  words  are  at  the  same  time  ci- 
phers  and  images;  they  are  both  slaves  and  free;  at  the  same 
times  subject  to  the  discipline  of  syntax,  and  all  powerful  by  their 
natural  signification  :  thus  we  find  in  the  metaphysics  ©f  grammar, 
exactness  of  reasoning  and  independence  of  thought  united ; 
every  thing  has  passed  by  means  of  words,  and  every  thing  is 
again  found  in  words  v/hen  we  know  how  to  examine  them:  lan- 
guages are  inexhaustible  for  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  man, 
and  everv  one  may  draw  from  them  whatever  he  stand?  in  need 
of  'J'he  impartialit}-  which  is  natural  to  the  spirit  of  the  Germans' 
leads  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  v.e  find  few  men  a  little  elevated  above  the  common 
herd  v.'lio  are  not  familiar  with  several  languages  :  on  leavings 
school  tliey  are  in  general  already  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  even  with  Greek.  The  education  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, says  a  French  writer,  begins  where  that  of  most  nations 
in  Europe  ends.  Not  only  the  professors  are  men  of  astonish- 
ing information ;  but  what  distinguishes  them  above  all  things  is 
their  extreme  scrupulousness  in  the  art  of  instruction.  In  Ger- 
many, men  have  a  conscience  in  every  thing,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  can  dispense  with  it.  If  we  examine  the  course  of  human 
destiny,  we  shall  see  that  levity  of  disposition  may  lead  to  every 
thing  that  is  bad  in  the  world.  It  is  only  in  childliood,  that, 
levity  has  a  charm ;  it  seems  as  if  the  Creator  still  led  the  child 
by  the  hand,  and  assisted  him  to  tread  gently  over  the  clouds  of 
life ;  but  when  time  abandons  man  to  himself,  it  is  pnly  in  the 
Seriousness  of  his  soul  that  he  can  find  reflection,  sentiment,  and,  > 
\irtue."     P.  180. 


(To  he  continued,)^ 
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Akt.  VI.    Tragedies ;    hi/   John.    Gait.      Cudell  aad  Davies. 

Wl-^  pal-ted  with  Mr.  Gait  about  four  mouths  since  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  travt'Ik'r,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  re.'^i.nne  our  ao» 
r.uai'.itancc  with  him  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  'iVagedies  in 
this  degenerate  age  are  but  i  aie  j)i  odsictions  of  lUe  hiuiiuu  brain  j 
the  public  will  therefore  feel  themselves  under  the  greater  obli- 
gation to  tho.'ie  who  have  spirit  enough^  in  spite  of  ail  the  ue\y 
Merino  cross  of  Melo-tlratnas  and  liurlesques,  to  preserve  th«| 
old  Southdown  ?oleninity  of  the  Tragic  Muse  pure  and  in!cor- 
rnpted,  VVe  have  Ik  re,  to  keep  up  tlie  agricultural  uietaphor, 
five  two  year  old  tragedies,  all  penned  together  in  one  volume;, 
to  be  shewn  for  the  prize  ;  the  breeiler,  John  Gait; 

This  gentleman,  as  our  readers  may  perhiips  remember,  has 
professed  himself  "^  a  heretic  in  chi-sical  dogmas,"  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  noble  contempt  for  the  sliackles  of  pedantic  bigoiryy 
i\\\i\  the  dullness  of  literary  prejuihce.  It  is  with  imich  pleasure 
tlierffore  that  wc  direct  our  attention  to  t!if  expatiation  of  unfet- 
tered genius,  ami  follow  the  steps  of  this  native  and  unsophisti- 
cated poet  through  all  the  biakes  and  brambles  of  Parnassus. 

It  appears  that  four  out  ol"  tive  of  these  tragedies  were  com- 
posed at  sea,  a  circumstance  whicli  we  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  suspect  liom  that  peculiar  vigour  of  language,  and 
glow  of  expression,  which  a  long  ac(]uam!ance  with  the  lorecas- 
tle  could  alone  have  suggested.  There  is  someihmg  peculiarly 
interesting  in  the  louiantic  association  of  names,  which  caniu>t 
fail  to  prepossess  the  sympathetic  reader  in  the  fate  of  the  tra- 
gedies themselves. 

"  These  Dr;iinas  are  the  sketches  of  pastime,  and  as  such  are 
off^Ted  to  the  public.  Maudalejt  was  written  fn  the  Lazzarettci 
of  Messina,  to  lighten  the  captivity  of  a  quarantine;  Clytkm- 
XKSTit  A  during  a  passage  from  Sardinia  to  Gibi'altar  ;  .Aoamem- 
\ON  in  the  course  of  my  voyage  from  that  fortress  to  Ireland;  An- 
TOXiA,  uliiie  obliged  to  perform  a  second  quarantine  in  Ccrk  bar-* 
hour  ,  and  Lauy  Maobkth,  at  subsequent  intervals  when  I  could 
contrive  no  better  way  of  employing  my  attention.'' 

VVe  only  wonder  that  the  muse  of  Mr.  Gait  was  not  sea-sick 
during  so  long  a  voyage,  as,  hovvevei',  she  so  fortiuuiiely  pre- 
faerved  her  hi^althj  we  rr,;igit>tulate  tlte  parish  of  Stepney  on  the 
biith  of  their  Joint  jvwduclions,  and  the  (buichwardens  will, 
doubtless,  lay  claim  to  t!:ese  vjgoious  ofl5[)ring  of  their  poetical 
j)arent,  thus  happily  born  on  his  Majesty's  high  sea^.      Hut  not- 
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withstanding  T^Ir.  Gait  is  "  a  heretic  in  classical  dogmas/'  he  has 
thought  psoper  to  preserve  the  unities  of  the  Greek  Tlieatre, the 
reason  of  wliich  wo.  can  no  more  divine,  than  we  can  admire  the 
effect.  We  shall,  ho\\everj  lay  before  the  reader  the  author's 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope 
■that  the  tirst  sentence  may  ajipear  more  intelligible  to  them  thaii 
it  does  to  us. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  style,  I  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
British  dramatic  verse  as  having  been  fixed  by  Shakespeare  ;  and 
his  successors,  in  my  opinion,  would  shew  as  bad  a  ta?te  in  at- 
tempting to  introduce  a  new  manner,  as  in  imitating  the  obsolete 
quaintness  peculiar  to  the  u  riters  of  his  age.  I  have  therefore  at- 
tempted to  adapt  his  simple  and  colloquialmetres  to  modern  modes 
of  expression.  But  in  the  structure  of  the  drama,  I  have  ventured 
to  preserve  the  unities  of  the  Greek  theatre,  along  with  the  na- 
tural circumstances  and  dialogue  of  the  English  ;  I  have  chosen 
to  divide  the  fable  into  three  parts  (I  know  not  why  five  should 
have  been  hitherto  preferred),  and  my  text  will  be  found  to  in- 
dicate, without  the  aid  of  marginal  notes,  what  should  be  the  bu- 
siness of  the  stage.  Whether  these  are  actually  improvements,  ex- 
perience nmst  decide." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  tra<;edes  themselves.  The  first  in. 
order  is  Maddai-KN.  The  plot  is  very  simple.  The  father 
Valdini,  and  the  son  Lorenzo,  are  both  in  love  will)  the  same 
lady,  Matidalen  :  tlu;  marriage  of  th-e  father  with  his  beloved 
is  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of"  the  Did<e,"' — fa  sort  of 
peer  in  the  abstract,  as  why,  for  what,  and  of  what  he  is  Duke, 
JSIr.  Gait  has  kept  us  in  happy  ignorance)  who,  it  seems,  was 
acquainted  with  the  passion  of  the  son.  High  words  arise  be- 
tween Lorenzo  and  the  Duke,  who  in  the  last  act  sends  his  emis- 
saries to  dispatch  him.  Lorenzo  is  brought  upon  the  slage 
bleeding,  Maddalen  grows  delirious,  and  after  a  very  pathetic 
scene,  both,  of  course,  die :  and  all  the  horrors  conclude  with 
his  Grace  being  sent /o;Vn7.  The  Duke  is  a  very  passionate 
sort  of  a  Duke,  which  adds  much  to  ihe  interest  of  the  scene. 
Tenderness  is  the  very  soul  of  a  tragedy,  we  shall  therefore  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  speech  of  the  Duke  to  the  Dutchess, 
(a  very  amusing  lady,  by  the  way)  which  we  assert  has  more 
of  the  veritable  pathos  than  any  passage  in  all  the  modern  trage- 
dies which  we  can  remember. 

"    DUKE. 

;  Come  here  !  hitlier,  I  say  !  O  woman,  woman, 

What  craz'd  infernal  meddles  with  thy  brain  ! 
The  raven's  bode  and  owlet's  evil  cry 
Are  happier  heraldings  than  thy  jay-chatt-er." 

The 
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The  elegnnce,  however,  of  the  Duke  soon  finds  a  match  in  the 
tenderness  uf  Lorenzo. 

*'    LORENZO. 

Yes,  sordid  wretch  !   Curs'd  trafTicker  in  hearts ; 
When  thou  art  thimn'd,  be  it  thy  punishment 
To  writhe  in  molten  gold." 

To  wiiich  the  Duke,  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  great  mind, 
modestly  replies, 

'*  I  can  no  longer,  Sir  !  brook  this  contempt." 

"  Lorenzo. 

Contempt !  no  ;  abhorrence,    triple  accnrs'd  ! 
The  loathsome  toad  with  its  foul  speckled  breast 
Is  less  deti'stable  than  thou  art,  wretch  ! 
With  thy  crime  spotted  soul." 

Biit  havinf]^  mentioned  the  Dutchess  as  a  very  facetious  lady, 
we  are  bound  to  give  at  full  length  a  speech,  which  for  elegance 
of  conception  and  neatness  of  expression  stands  unrivalled. 

*'    DUTCHESS. 

Sure,  sure  no  good  can  come  of  plots  and  plans 
That  such  a  woman's  jointless  talk 
S»  oi'tcn  brings  to  jeopardy. 
1  cannot  speak,  but  flash  and  there's  a  storm- 
Live  silent ;  or  but  to  say,  yea  or  nay, — 
I  may  as  well  go  lay  me  down  and  die. 
I  am  a  repeater,  by  my  Maker  made 
And  when  I  am  pressed,  must  tell  how  time  goes. 
But  I  can  stay  at  home — lie  on  a  shelf^ — 
See  no  one — nothing  hear — sit  like  an  abbess ; 
I  ma}'  as  well,  with  hood  and  veil,  at  once 
Go  serve  my  God ;  and  for  this  sprightly  fan 
Sigh  to  a  fly-benastied  crucifix. 
Was  it  for  this  that  I  was  made  a  Dutchess  ?" 

!Mr.  Gait  has  disdained  the  aid  of  all  marginal  annotations, 
otherwise  we  should  have  advised  him  to  have  satisfied  the 
reader  by  hinting  to  him,  that  "■  This  is  meant  for  rat,"  which 
information  seems  to  be  here  as  necessary,  as  those  directions 
which  the  generality  of  authors  afford  as  a  sort  of  finger-posts 
to  their  meaning,  such  as  "  Aside" — "  The  Dutchess  zcccps" — 
or,  as  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  one  of  D'Avenant's  plays, 
"  Here  the  KiiKj;  scratches  his  head."  The  idea  of  a  woman 
being  a  repeating  watch  is  certainly  new;  but  what  must  a;to. 
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ivAi   the  rcider  nipst  is  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  she  should 
be  "  by  her  i\]akcr  made." 

T!ie  two  next  tragedies  which  demand  our  attention,  are 
j^ijinified  with  tlie  treniendous  iiMmes  of  Ac  A  m  em  n  on  and 
CLYTEM>f  F.sTHA .  Ou  thcsc  JMr.  Gait  in  his  preface,  with 
ii'iuch  modesty,  observes, 

"  For  the  manner  in  \^hich  I  have  treated  the  often  reliearsed 
stories  of  Agamemnon  anci  Ci  vtemxkstra,  1  make  no  apoh)gy. 
The  former  is  a  gross  and  detestable  topic,  the  huter  is  so 
truly  hiorrible,  that  to  have  managed  eitlser  without  disgusting-, 
ivill  be  no  ineoiiFidcralde  praise.  Tiie  greatest  poets  have  written 
on  these  suhjectij ;  and  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  is  a  hideous 
and  inhuman  exhibition." 

We  are  not  surprized  tliat  an  "  heretic  in  classical  dogmas," 
should  pronounce  the  l'>h'Ctia  of  Sophocles  an  hideous  and  in- 
human exhibition.  U  e  uui.st  confess  that  such  bigots  as  our- 
selves, who  have  been  sufliciently  prejudiced  to  have  read  in  the 
original  the  tragedy  in  que-itiou,  aie  of  opinion,  that  it  abounds 
with  passages  more  exquisitely  sweet  than  even  Otway  or 
Southern  could  have  produced  :  tirat  it  displays  the  nsost  cou- 
sununate  art  in  the  dis[)osilion  o)  the  incidents,  and  in  liie  giadtsal 
unravelling  of  the  plot,  and  that  the  fatal  catastrophe  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  delicacy,  as  not  to  dismast  even  an  English 
reader.  We  should  he  a[)t  to  suspect,  that  our  litri:li:(il  poet 
had  confounded  the  Ciioephori  ol  ^Eschylus  with  the  Klectra  of 
Sophocles  ;  as  ihe.  former  is  certainly  llie  uiore  horrible  play 
of  the  two,  although  it  by  no  means  answers  the  description 
of  Mr.  Gait.  We  hardly  know  on  wnich  Mr.  Calt  prides 
himself  most,  his  judgment  or  his  learning,  ou  the  preserit  oc- 
casion, as  he  must  assuredly  resign  all  his  pretension^)  to  one  of 
them;  pcihaps  he  may  consider  himself  as  blessed  with  both: 
hi  which  case  it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  his  happiiuiss,  or  to 
attempt  to  prove,  that  he  had  neither  read  the  iragedv  in  ques- 
tion, nor,  if  he  had,  that  he  was  capable  of  giving  any  decision 
ou  its  merits.  As  however  delicacy  ai.pcars  to  be,  in  his  own 
opinion,  Mr.  Gait's  peculiar  fort,  and  a.s  lie  seems  to  liatter  him- 
self, "  that  to  liave  managed  either  of  these  gioss  and  deti'stable 
topics,  without  disgusting,  will  be  no  iiicoiisiduabie  praise,"  v\ e 
*hall  meet  his  pretensions  upon  fair  and  open  groe.ud.  We  will 
not  stop  to  tuqu'.re  the  reason  why  Mr.  Gait,  knowing  the. 
'*'  grosEuess  of  tliese  topics,''  should  have  selected  liuui  as  the 
subjects  of  two  I'ragedies  out  of  live  ;  perhaps  it  was  for  the 
Sfike  of  conviuchig  the  learned  reacer  of  his  superiority  both  in  . 
•ielicucv,  teiidciuess,  and  art,  to  the  two  great  IVagic   writers 
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of  antiquity,  who  liave  left  ihe  most  exquisite  specimens  of  tlieir 
genius  tipoii  these  subjects.  Jt  will,  thoie'ore,  be  amiisiii<^  rn 
the  leadeij  to  be  shewn,  how  far  ivir.  Calt  has  aittiiiied  tlse  .suui- 
niit  ot'  relinenient^  in  phraseology  at  least,  in  this  pieity  pair. 

**  Specimens  of  delicacy  in  conception  and  language' ' 

Go  slay  thyself — 


Die  with  one  death,  for  hundreds  now  await  thee. 
On  every  joint  of  tliee,  shall  torture  gnafsh, 
And  o'er  thy  cjuiv'ring  reuinants  shall  the  flames 
Hiss  as  they  I'eed."  Agam.  i.  4. 

"  Thou  grub,  that  dar'dst  to  crawl  on  royalty."     Ag.  r.  4. 

'•'  Cunning,  perfidious  hag!"  Ag,  I.  9. 

«'  O  sdly  lout!''         Ag.  u.  5.  ^ 

"  What  are  von  all,  that  wear  these  lofty  lool^s. 

But  blow  fiieK,  feeding  on  the  state's  sore  back."     Ag.  n.  8. 

"  Chaos  and  hell!  hast  thou  been  here  and  heard — 
Detested  witch;  but  if  I  kill  thee  now  ', 

J  shall  precipitate  myself  to  worse. 
Hither,  curd  d  lynx,  and  die  when  I  have  time." 

Ag.  III.  10. 
'*  O  hell -born  tygress — "         ni.  13, 

From  these  H[)ecimeiis  of  that  delieaev,  upon  which  Mr.  Gait 
seems  so  much  to  pnde  himself,  ihe  reader  will  judge  how  far 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  rehne  the  barbarity  of  the 
Grafciaii  Muse. 

In  the  Clvtomne>tra,  however,  Mr.  Gait  has  indulsred  him- 
self  to  a  still  highc:'  degree  in  these  (lowers  of  rheiorjc.  In  the 
foliov.iiig  language  does  Clytenmestra  address  her  daughter: 


) 


"  I'll  tear  thee  from  him  like  a  hungry  tygcr, 
Rive  thee  to  joinUs;  and  on  thy  father's  touib 
Burn  thy  ujihailoucd  and  incestuous  bones, 
To  pacify  the  pale  repining  shade."' 

Now  this  is  not  the  frantic  effusiuu  of  the  heroines  custo- 
mary n)adness  in  the  la>t  scene,  when,  by  an  imnieniorial  pri- 
vilegCj  the  tragic  poet  is  allowed  to  rave  in  as  rank  nonsense  as' 
he  chooses,  but  t'ne  sober  ebulliiioiis  of  a  little  coinnion-place 
eveiy  dav  passion.  All  the  heromes  of  Mi.  Gait  i;eeni  to  be 
too  well  aware  of  the  full  po^su^sion  of  their  ov\ n  powers,  lo  in- 
voke, even  for  form's  sake,  the  Muse  of  Bdl.ngsgate.  Not  so 
Queen  DalluloUa  ;  whom,,  till  the  appearance  ot  ihis  volinnc, 
v.e  al\', ays  considered  as  a  model  for  a  scold:  but  ihe  is  quite' 
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tame  to  Cl}temnestra,  uho  needs  no  such  appeal  as  the  follow- 
ing to  tlic  -trength  of  another's  tongue. 

*'  Teach  me  to  scold,  prodigious-minded  Grizzle. 
"    Mountain  of  treason,  ugly  as  the  devil, 
Teach  this  confounded  hateful  mouth  of  mine 
To  spout  forth  words,  malicious  as  thyself, 
Words  that  might  shame  all  Billingsgate  to  speak  :" 

It  Avill  but  too  plainly  appear,  from  this  passage,  how  infe- 
rior is  the  author  of  Tom  'riumih  to  the  poet  before  us,  in  tlie 
strength  and  power  of  female  eloquence.  We  bhoukl  be  iiappy 
to  present  to  our  renders  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Gait's  delicacy 
and  refinement  in  the  treatment  of  the  incidents  attached  to  the 
plot,  but  they  are  really  too  gross  for  transcription. 

Leaving  then  this  happy  pair  of  Tragedies  in  full  possession 
of   all  "   the  majesty    of    mud"    which   the    retincd    phraseo- 
logy of  Bilhngsgute  can  afford,  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention 
to  Lady  Macbkth.     This  Tragedy,  we  are  informed,   with 
ot»r  author's  usual  modesty,  ''  is  the  best  or  the  worst  iu  the  vo- 
lume."    The  extracts  which  we  shall  afford  will  clearly  prove, 
that  it  is  not  inferior  to  its  sisters  of  the  buskin  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  best.     W  c  have  many  reasons  indeed  for  declaring 
our  conviction  of  the  just  partiality  which  our  author  shews  for 
his  favourite  child.     A  comnjon  mind  would    have  considered 
Shakespeare's  Tragedy  as  perfect;  the   dhcrimination    of  our 
Author  has  discovered  a  part  which  m.iy,  wiiij  much  tragic  ef- 
fect, be  amplilied   and  expanded.     Let  the   reader,  therefore, 
know,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gait's  Tragedy  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  Sd  scene  of  the  oth  act  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  conclud- 
ing with  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  the  death  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
It  may,  with  wonder,  be  enquired,  what  characters  or  incidents 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Gait  may  have  introduced  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional interest  to  a  scene,  which,   in  the  opinion  of  all  man- 
kind, the    genius    of   Shakespeaie   had   left   ]?erfect.     Incident 
there  is  none  from  beginning  to  end,  and  but  ("ue  new  character 
is  engrafted  upon  the  Dramatis  Persouie ;  that   of  a   Baudron, 
or  one  endued  with  second-sight.     This  poor  soul  is  alternattly 
consulted  and  abused  by   Macbeth  and  Ins  Lady,   and  from  this 
arises  the  interest  of  the  IVagedy.     I'hey  seem  never  to  be  in 
the  same  temper,    but,  iike  man  and  wife,  in  duty   bound   to 
cross  each  other's  humour.     When   my  Lady  is   in  the  heroics 
and  sees  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  seen,  then  Macbeth  is 
iu  the  most  provoking  possession  of  his   sober  senses  :  when  his 
vision  is  supernaturally  enlarged,  she,  in  revenge,  sinks  down  to 
one  pair  of  eyes.     But  all  this  second-siglit  affords  Mr.  Gait  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  strength  iu  metaphysical  discussion, 
'ihe  following  account  given  by  the  Buudronjof  his  faculty  of 
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secoiul-slght  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reasoning  powers  which 
our  aiilhor  possesses  : 

"  Age,  dread  Sir,  is  all  my  flKulty, 

And  that  strange  skill  which  nnnour  so  proclaims, 

Is  hut  tlie  art  of  notinjr,  niectiiig  things, 

J'Viiit  of  u  Ions;  varl(-'"ated  life. 

There  is  in  nature,  Sir,  no  accidents 

The  boundless  providential  enginry 

8till  moves  harmonious;  and  the  aiigur-sip-ns 

Are  hut  remote  accordant  parts,  discern'd 

Without  the  wedded  wheels  and  linking  chains 

For  all  the  niotions,  in  the  frame  of  time, 

Proceed,  combin'd,  and  rise  from  one  great  spring." 

This  passage  is,  we  conceive,  a  most  happy  illustration  of 
the  deiinition  of  nietajihysics  once  given  by  a  Scotchman,  who 
had  either  more  or  less  shrewdness  liian  his  metaphysical  coun- 
trymen ;  he  had  either  more,  in  discovering  a  secret  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted,  or  he  had  less,  in  divulging  what,  per- 
haps, they  knew  already.  "  When  he  that  listens,"  said  he, 
"  cannot  understand  him  that  talks,  and  when  he  that  talks  does 
not  understand  of  what  he  is  talking,  these  are  metaphysics." 
Such  we  coiicelve  to  he  the  case  between  Macbeth  and  the 
ijaudron.  W  here,  however,  these  njetaphysical  speculations  are 
involved  in  the  gorgeous  vest  of  Mr.  (.Jalt's  poetry,  they  are 
clothed  in  a  sort  of  splendid  panoply  of  nonsense,  and  present 
not  even  a  heel  which  may  be  vulnerableby  the  shafts  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  the  second  act,  we  have  quite  a  new-  conception 
of  the  progiess  of  time. 

*'  The  night  advances  to  tliat  horal  bourn 

Where  touch  the  wheels  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow.'* 

The  idea  of  lime  changing  coaches,  and  getting  out  i/ei;terd(n/''x 
conveyance,  to  pursue  its  journey  in  that  of  to-morrozc,  is  cpiito 
new,  and  iloes  its  author  credit.      So  again — 

'*  The  mind  hath  other  vision  than  the  eyes, 
They  are  but  windows  in  its  tenement.'* 

By  "  vision,"  we  suppose  Mr.  (rait  to  eNj)ross  "  means  of 
vision."  Second  sight  is  then,  according  to  iSlr.  Gall's  idea,  a 
sort  of  sky-light,  or  a  crack  in  the  upper  story  of  the  tenenient 
of  the  mind,  which  does  not  pay  the  window-tax  of  common 
.sense.  For  our  parts,  we,  as  honest  sul>jects,  approve  not  of  this 
snniggled  vision ;  we  like  no  lights  that  do  not  pay  duty  to  his 
Majesty.    , 

On  the  metaphors  and  similies  of  our  author,  we  have  had 
reason  before  to  observe:  that  they  are  admirably  adnpted  to  the 
characters  to  which  they  are  applied,  will  apjiear  from  the  fol- 
lowing exclamation  of  Lady  Macbeth  ; 
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*'  Shall  we  confess  to  him  we  have  killed  the  king. 
And  mew  contrition  like  two  silly  urchins,, 
Sick  with  the  surfeit  of  the  pantry's  spoil.'' 

Tiie  restinbijince  of  Macbeth  and  his  Lady  to  a  couple  of 
children,  who  have  purloined  the  key  of  the  pantry,  and  made 
theuiselves  sick  willi  ctistard,  is  truly  consonant  to  the  dignity  of 
IV'gedy.'  In  this  age  of  allegoiizing  ancient  lijstories,  we  .should 
be  led  by  the  hint  contained  in  this  simile  to  suppose,  that  Mac- 
hilh  and  his  Lady  were  but  a  harndess  pair  of  hungry  children, 
tliat  the  chamber  of  Duncan  was  hut  tlie  pantry,  and  Duncan 
jiiiuself  b'ti  a  rich  plumb-cake,  and  all  his  "  silver  locks"  but  its 
f-ugared  i;  ing.  Could  but  this  point  be  really  established,  we 
should  lake  M  xdutf's  misforttuics  in  a  literal  sense,  and  suppose 
the  same  gentle  pair,  when  ihcy  grew  ol.ler  and  went  to  school, 
to  luise  plinideied,  as  many  other  school- bovs  have  done,  Mac- 
duff's chicken-coop.  We  w  ill  leave  the  ingenuity  of  our  allego- 
rizing readers  to  pursue  the  resemblance. 

I'hat  Mr  Gait  is  resolved  to  maintaiu,  in  spite  of  the  critical 
faggots^  '■  his  heresy  in  classical  dogmas,"  a  few  instances  will 
de.uKinstrafe.  in  that  pair  of 'JVagedies,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  modern.';  over  the  ancients  is  so  clearly  shewn,  Egysthens 
is  tbroughout,  in  def];<nce  of  all  rules  of  spelling,  wiuun  lor 
iEgislheus.     Pyiade.s  is,  ui  spite  of  all  quantity,   called  Pylades. 

"  Retire,  Pylades,  let  me  look  at  her." 

In  Lady  Macbeth  we  have  "  phisnomena"  spel|,  "  pheno- 
mena:'.' But  these  little  here.-.ies  ni  classical  orthodoxy,  are  no- 
thing to  ihe  outrageous  infidelity  displayed  in  all  the  principles 
of  Lnglish  grammar. 

"  X.  Maco.     What  say's  the  king, 

SeniQH.  He  was  disturb  with  ire." 

"  There  is  in  nature,  Sir,  no  accidents," 

We  never  he;ird  of  accidents  used  in  singular  mtndjer,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  Lilly's  (Jr;inmiar,  and  there  we  know  not  whe- 
ther comm>  u  consent  has  not  sjieli  it  accidence. 

"  'i  he  doctor"  is  so  favoiuite  a  word  with  iVlr.  Galf,  that  we 
should  coticeive  that  he  liad  sacnticed  the  dignity  of  Tragedy  to 
the  patriotic  motive  of  reconnnendmg  the  ovcrtlo\ving  doctorate 
pf  bt.  Andrew's  to  public  notice.     Matldaleu  exclaims  ; 

"  Did  not  the  Doctor  give  me  medicine  ?" 

X-ady  Macbeth  also: 

"  I  v/i|l  not  Damsels,  have  the  Doctor,  mere." 

Macbeth  also  passionately  cries  out : 

•«  Help,  help,  she  dies  ! — fly,  help —  Me  Doctor  ;  fly. 

\  The 
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The  fifth  and  last  Tragedy  is  that  of  An  TOM  A,  whidi  seenr? 
to  have  been  i  a ^t  in  the  same  mould,  and  t"  partake  uf  the  same 
be-'Utios  With  tliose  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Antomu 
exclaims : 

*'  Wretch,  you  shall  be  torn 
To  rags  b}"  tygers.'' 

Anotl^er  Lady  also,  Teresa,  uses  the  following  delicate  ex- 
pressions : 

"  Stop  traitor,  stop !  or  if  there  be  a  name 
Of  more  perfidious  villainy  expressive, 
I'll  call  thee  that,  incarnated  of  Hell." 

Antoma  acjain,  "  1  Jell-fox." — Teresa  again,  "  Oh  devilish 
serpent."'  These  two  Ladies  seem  to  contest  the  pahn,  or 
ratlier  the  duckmg  stool,  of  scoldmg  MJth  Ciytenmestra  herself. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  admire  a  new  office  which  has  been 
assigned  to  Pity,  by  Mi-  Gait.  Her's  is  no  cherubic  cmpl/)v- 
nient,  we  can  assure  oui  readers ;  she  is  no  Hebe,  nor  angel,  nor 
spirit;   but  a  smiple  seam.stress. 

*'  Vv'oman,  restrain  this  eairerness  to  pry. 
Nor  with  thy  pert  and  seamstress  pity,  vex 
Her  magnanimity." 

Pity  sitthig  with  a  needle  and  thread,  mending  the  holes  in  the 
ragged  garb  of  Povei  ty,  is  a  tigui  e  wui  thy  of  the  genius  oi"  Ho- 
srarth  himself  to  dtiineale. 

Imchu  the  extracts  which  we  have  thus  2;iven  of  the  Tragedies 
before  us,  our  readers  will  form  a  due  estimation  of  their  merit. 
'Ihey  will,  however,  l)e  sur})ri;:ed  to  learn,  that  a  few  passages 
occasionally  present  theuiseives  of  a  very  different  nature  froni 
those  which  v\e  have  cited,  and  such  as  evtn  the  orthodox  in 
classical  dogmas  would  >)nprove.  Such  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Hope,  which  \\ould  almost  rttieem  the  credit  ot  the  Poet 
from  his  "  needic  and  thread"   Pity. 

"  But  still  hri^fht  Mope  rose  like  the  hectic  bloora 
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That  tints  the  c-'ieeU  of  a  consuming  fair, 

And  spite  ot  conscious  sense  begUii^d  my  wish." 

Tlie  cal^i  and  holy  sorrow  of  K  tctra,  \\  itliout  any  admixture 
of  anger  or  Jnaignation,  is  thus  elegantly  described  : 

"  Her  meek  and  unrepining  spirit  shown 
A  holy  brightness  in  its  clouded  sphere, 
Like  i,he  pule  moon  that  on  the  vajjouring  earth 
Shells,  without  heat,  the  pure  celestial  iiglit "" 

But  there  are  passages  which  recur  otlen  enough,  not  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absurdities  with  which  tlie.-e  I'laucdieM  are  .o.ided^ 
but  oi.ly  to  cause  our  regret  that  they  recur  so  seidoui.      1  i  f-y 
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shew  whnt  tlic  TPoet  might  liavc  been,  had  he  submlUed  his  mind 
to  the  chastisement  of  those  arbitrary  laws  which  good  taste 
and  education  sanction,  and  to  those  classical  flogmas,  which 
he,  too  hereticall)'  for  his  own  credit_,  despises  and  rtjccts. 
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DIVINITY. 

Art.  7.  A  Sermon  prenched  in  iJie  Chapel  of  the  Doch-ijard, 
PorUrnouthy  on  the  '60th  of  January,  bij  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Scott, 
LL.D.     Is.     Ilivingtons.     IS  14. 

This  is  a  sermon  which  evinces  no  moderate  share  of  ability 
in  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  at  all  times  most  important,  but 
peculiarly  calculated  to  engage  the  attention,  and  to  regulate  the 
sentiments  of  the  congregation  before  wboni  it  was  delivered.  Its 
particular  object  is  to  shew,  from  the  history  of  the  times  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles,  the  strong  tendency  of  religious  delusions 
to  produce  the  most  fatal  conunotions  in  the  body  politic,  and 
to  prove  that  their  operation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  true  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligations  on  the 
mind  of  men.  From  which  consideration  is  inculcated  the  wis- 
dom and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  as  by  law  established- 

This  discourse  is  preceded  by  a  long  dedication  to  Commissioner 
Grey,  in  which  the  author  professes  his  intention  of  exposing  the 
dangers  of  fanatical  delusion  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
i>tate,  and  to  shew  the  certain  eft'ect  of  puritanical  practices  and 
principles  in  undermining  both.  We  are  happy  to  see  this  tributtj 
of  respect  paid  to  the  Commissioner  by  his  worthy  Chaplain,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effects  which  will  attend  his  ex- 
ertions. The  Commissioner  must  be  the  first  to  descry  the  stu- 
pendous danger  accompanying  the  introduction  of  fanaticism 
among  such  a  body  <sf  iguora:i.t  and  uninstructed  mechanics  as  the 
dock-vard  clisplavs'.  Much  n:ore  must  he  deprecate  tlie  virulence 
of  such  principles  in  the  navy,  he  nmst  see  their  destructive  tend- 
ency, he  must  dread  their  overwhelming  influence.  We  doubt 
not,'  but  that  his  active  exertions  will  arrest  the  progress  of  so  pes- 
tilential ai:  evil.  W^e  are  certain  that  he  will  reprobate  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  most  mischievous  puritanical  tracts  among  those  over 
whom  he  retains  the  command;  and  that  he  would  not  siriter  the 
minds  of  the  sailors  in  Portsmouth  harbour  to  be  tainted  with  such 
a  contagion  from  the  limits  of  iiis  own  jurisdiction  ;  much  less  would 
he  sufferyema/e  preachers  to  harangue  his  subjects  upon  those  points, 
on  which  native  modesty  and  scripture  authority  alike  command 
silence  from  the  weaker  sex.  Should  this  fanatical  principle  gain 
ground  among  the  artificers  of  the  dock-yard,  those  who  have  con- 
tributed their  influence  In  propagating  its  contagion,  however  high 

their 
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tlvfir  rank  or  exalted  their  situation,  will  fall  the  first  victims  of 
its  levelling  and  persecuting  influence. 

There  is  one  passa^^e,  however,  in  the  dedication,  which  we  are 
unable,  or  rather  unwilling,  to  comprehend. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  particular  attention  to  these  three 
Sermons,  as  giving  you  a  just  view  of  the  outlines  of  those  doc- 
trines and  principles,  which  I  zealously  endeavour  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  and  of  the  youth  on  the  na- 
tional establishments  at  this  place,  who  are  committed  to  my  spi- 
ritual care,  and  of  which  you  are  otherwise  prevented,  Sir,  in, 
being  a  separatist  from  the  congregation  and  from  my  ministr}'-, 
from  having  any  knowledge  of;  unless,  perhaps,  by  the  occasional 
reports  of  those  whose  judgment,  whose  discrimination  and  inte- 
grity, are  not  always  to  be  depended  on  " 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  animadvert  upon  the  dan- 
gerous example  held  forth  by  the  Commissioner  of  a  royal  dock- 
yard, in  deserting  the  place  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  national 
and  public  worship;  we  shall  only  generally  remark,  that  where 
the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  authority  are  once  loosened,  the  civil 
power  will  not  long  maintain  its  influence.  We  should  be  willing 
to  hope  that  the  charge  is  groundless,  did  not  the  whole  tenour  of 
Mr.  Scott's  discourse  convince  us  of  his  strict  regard  to  truth. 
We  can  only  say,  that  we  congratulate  those  of  his  congregation, 
who  still  adhere  to  their  religious  duties,  upon  the  sound  and  Cliris- 
tian  principles  of  their  Chaplain.  Such  Sermons  as  the  present 
are  likely  to  have  their  full  weight  upon  all  rational  minds,  and, 
we  trust,  will  be  efiectual,  in  guarding  the  minds  of  the  youths 
educate<l  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  against  the  delusive  and  uu- 
qhristian  principles  of  puritanism  and  enthusiasm. 

Aifr.  8.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  of  the  Sons 
of  the  C/crgi/.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Hyda;  D.D.  Dean 
of  f Veils.      4to.     Rivingtous.     1814. 

We  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  consider  a  Sermon  for  thii 
excellent  Charity  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  Anniversary  of  so 
venerable  an  Institution ;  we  have  always  been  willijig  to  consider, 
that  any  deficiency  either  in  the  matter  or  in  the  language  of  the 
Sermon  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion which  produced  it.  Rut  when  we  discover  that  the  Sermon 
of  the  Very  Rev-  Dean  is  but  a  prcainMe  and  piTu  direct  upon  the 
Curate's  biil,  which  in  a  very  long  and  a  very  unnecessary  note 
is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider it  upon  its  own  merits,  and  no  longer  under  the  protection 
of  the  Charity  which  it  professes  to  support  and  defend. 

The  Sermon  itself  migljt  with  equs.1  propriety  be  delivered  by 
a  Methodist  preacher  to  thd  brethren  of  the  Tabernacle  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  family  of  some  deceased  fanatic,  as  by  a  Dig- 
nitary  and   Deaa  of  tlie  Church  of  i.ugland,  in  suppoi    oi'  the 

widows 
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widows  and  children  of  her  deceased  ministers.  The  learned 
preacher  laments  the  contracted  income  ot  the  ihinisters  of  the 
Ciospel,  and  proposes  the  Curates  act  as  the  grand  remedy  for  all 
the  poverty  of  our  Church;  whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
full  one  half  of  those  ministers  whose  destitute  families  claim  the 
assistance  of  this  Charity,  were  during  their  lives  poor  incumbents, 
not  poor  Curates.  That  the  texture  of  this  Sermon  is  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary nature  will  appear  from  the  following-  extract,  which  is  selected 
irom  the  peroration,  in  which  the  Dean  seems  to  have  expended  all 
his-  eloquence. 

"  According  to  the  express  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  our  Lord  or- 
dained, that  they,  who  preached  the  Ciocpel,  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.  To  this  maintenance  then  the  fathers  of  these  children, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  an  undoubted  right ;  but  how  in.suf- 
ficiently  their  right  was  regarded,  how  scantily  their  scriptural 
dues  were  discharged,  and  their  necessities  supplied,  the  petitions 
before  you  are  a  standing  evidence.  Pour  then  your  compensa- 
tion, however  tardy,  for  neglect  of  the  parents  upon  the  heads  of 
the  children,  and  let  them  learn  thus,  by  experience-,  that  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  prized,  and  its  ministers  loved,  even  for 
their  works  sake. 

"  It  niight  not  be  out  of  season  to  point  out  how  much  the  dis- 
tress, which  you  are  called  upon  to  relieve,  must  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  contrast  of  former  comforts,  such  as  they  might  have 
been;  their  fathers  station  placed  them  among  the  superior  orders 
of  society;  their  fathers  death  reduces  them  to  the  lowest.  It 
might  not  be  out  of  season  to  present  to  your  view  her,  who  was 
once  a  wife,  the  helpmate  of  her  husband's  labours,  the  Dorcas 
of  the  village,  contributing  by  her  own  hands  to  supply  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  his  flock,  the  Eunice,  breeding  up  the  youth  iu 
tlie  nurture  and  ad.iionition  of  the  Lord,  and  fitting  them  to  proht 
l)y  hid  higher  range  of  ministerial  instructions.  It  might  not  be 
out  of  season  to  present  her,  who  was  once  such  a  wife,  now  a 
widow,  mourning  over  him,  that  is  not,  but  more  ready  to  mourn 
over  those,  that  yet  are,  but  must  be  exposed  to  bodily  and  spi- 
ritual death,  to  want  and  ignorance,  if  destitute  of  your  timely  and 
christian  hberality."     P.  xxi. 

Art,  9,  A^i  easi/  and  practical  Exphnafton  of  the  Church  Ca- 
techhm_._^  B^  the  Ilcv.  IL  Marriott,  Rector  o/'  Claverton.  8vo, 
4'2  pp.     Taylor  and  Hesse3^     1814. 

■  Various  expositions  of  the  Church  Catechism  exist,  and  many 
of  ver}'-  gifat  merit.  Among  those  of  the  most  general  notoriety 
is  that  of  Lewis,  which,  though  frequently  adopted  in  parish 
sl'hools,  still  appears  to.  us  to  be  above  the  compreiiension  and  at- 
tiiinments  of  children,  particularly  of  thosv  of  an  early  age.-  The 
Catfcchjsm  broke  into  short  Questions,  is  unquestionabl}'  the  first 
book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youngcM-  classes,  but  aftei' 
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this  we  know  of  none  that  have  sufficient  excellence  to  claim  an 
exclusive  preference.  The  explanation  before  us  appears  to  be 
short,  simple,  and  intelligible ;  the  doctrines  inculcated  are  of  the 
purcit  nature,  and  the  form  i'--  particularly  adapted  to  cliildron  of 
every  description.  A  short  specimen  will  convince  the  reader  of 
the  justice  of  our  opinion. 

"  Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  vou  will  do  and  believe  these  things 
"  by  God's  help?'"' 

"  A.  Because  we  are,  by  nature,  so  weak  and  sinful,  that  un- 
less God  gives  us  the  help  of  his  (irace  and  Holy  Spirit,  we  caa 
neither  do  nor  think  any  thing  that  i^^  good. 

*'  Q.  Which  part  of  tlie  above  answc-r  is  the  tiianksgivir.g? 

"  A.  "  And  1  heartily  thank  our  heavenly  I'atlier,  that  he  hath 
called  me  to  this  state  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour." 

*'   What  do  you  mean  by  "  this  state  of  salvation  ?" 

"  A.  That  state  of  grac^;  and  favour  with  Almiiihty  (.»nd  v/hich 
gains  for  us  his  mercy  and  pardon  in  t'.iis  world,  and  everlastiiig 
happiness  in  the  next. 

"  Q.  To  whom  do  you  owe  these  great  blessings? 

*'   A.   To  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .iesus  Christ. 

"  Q.  When  v/ere  you  called  to  this  state  of  salvation  ? 

"   A.  When  I  wis  baptized. 

"  Q.  What  is  necessary  on  your  part  to  make  your  salvatiou 
sure  ? 

"  A.  Faith  in  Christ,  a  firm  boiief  that  it  is  only  through  his 
merits  and  sufferings  that  we  can  be  saved;  to  tiiis  fidth  1  must 
add  repentance  of  all  past  sins,  and  obedince  to  God's  most  holy 
laws 

"  Q.  What  part  of  the  above  answer  contains  a  prayer? 

"  A.  "  And  I  pray  unto  (xol  to  give  me  Jus  grace,  that  I  may 
continue  in  the  same  unto  Uiy  life's  end." 

"  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words  "  that  I  may  con- 
tinue in  the  same  ?" 

"  A.  That  I  may  have  God's  grace  to  improve  myself  in  all 
Christian  holiness  every  diiy  I  live. 

"  Q.  What  are  you  taught  by  the  whole  of  this  answer  ? 

"  A.  That  every  time  I  say  my  Catechism  I  make  a  solema 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  tliat  I  will  at  all  times 
endeavour,  through  his  grace,  to  lead  a  good  and  lioly  life.  And 
I  hence  see,  moreover,  what  great  wickedness  I  am  guilty  of 
every  time  I  wilfully  conunit  sin,  or  do  not  perform  any  of  my 
known  duties."     P.  5. 

The  honest  simplicity  of  genuine  Christianity  is  dispiayfd  in 
this  expot-ltion  in  a  still  clearer  j)oint  of  view,  v.licn  contrasted 
with  the  equivocal  mysticism,  and  the  concealed  fanaticism  incul- 
cated in  the  following  publication.  We  fetl  ourselves  justified  in 
recommending  this  ii'tle  tract  to  general  notice,  ;ts  a  useful  nc- 
companiment  to  the  Church  Cateciusm  i;i  the  various  schoois  now 
<;stabli3hid  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  "to  whom  iZ  is  dedicated. 

Art. 
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Art.  10.  A  Series  of  Dialogues  07i  several  impo7-tant  IteUgiuus 
Subjects.  By  tlie  Rev.  J,  Buchn^orth,  A.M.  Vicar  of  DeiKsbury^ 
Yorkshire.     Sherwood  and  Co.     1814. 

We  have  carefully  read  these  Dialogues,  and  feel  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  our  opinion,  that  they  are  written  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pagate the  principles  of  fanaticism.  Were  however  the  enquiry 
made,  to  what  doctrine,  which  they  openly  inculcate,  our  objec- 
tion may  lie,  we  should  fairly  answer,  to  none.  But  we  know  the 
•conclusions  to  which  they  tend,  and  the  subtil ty  of  that  party, 
whose  influence  they  are  designed  to  propagate.  In  all  mysticism, 
there  are  various  stages  and  degrees ;  we  have  no  objection  to 
travel  with  the  author  of  these  Dialogues  as  far  as  he  innnediately 
proceeds,  but  we  protest  against  pursuing  the  path  which  he  has 
marked  out.  The  ten  connnandments  are  indeed  introduced,  and 
the  several  duties  which  the}'  enjoin,  explained  in  a  method  suffi- 
ciently extensive.  But  they  are  explained  only  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  a  perfect  performance  of  their  precepts.  There  is  no 
direction  to  pray  to  God  for  his  heavenly  grace  to  enable  us  to 
perform  them  in  a  better  and  a  more  acceptable  manner,  but  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  merits  of  Christ  for  their  salvation,  the  degree 
of  our  obedience  signifying  nething.  The  natural  conclusion  de- 
ducible  from  which  doctrine  is,  that  as  the  degree  of  obedience 
signifies  nothing,  it  cannot  signify  how  small  it  is,  or  whether  in- 
deed it  exists  at  all.  Mr.  Buckworth  will  probably  deny  the  infer- 
ence, but  if  he  grants  the  premises,  the  conclusion  must  follow. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  tendency  of  his  opinions  and 
directions  upon  this  subject. 

"  Now,  \Villiam,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  What  do  you  think 
you  nuist  do  to  be  saved  ? 

"  Will.  I  hardly  know  what  answer  to  give,  Sir,  for  fearJ  should 
say  wrong  ;  but  if  I  repent  and  be  diligent  in  all  religious  duties, 
and  lead  a  new  life  by  keeping  God's  commandments,  I  hope  he 
will  save  me  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

*'  Min.  You  certainly  cannot  be  saved  without  repenting,  and  a 
diligent  observance  of  all  religious  duties  ;  but,  by  your  manner  of 
expressing  yourself,  you  seem  to  suppose  that  God  will  save  you 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  because  you  attend  to  those  duties ; 
and  this  is  making  your  own  doings  the  cause  of  God  applying  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour  to  you  ;  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
trusting  to  your  own  duties  for  obtaining  the  salvation  which  Christ 
has  purchased.  Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  but  looking  on 
your  poor  impeifect  services,  (for  imperfect  you  must  confess  them 
to  be  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  sees  every  working  of  the  heart,) 
as  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  pardoning  all  your  past  sins,  and  re- 
ceiving you  into  his  favour  i  And  what  an  absurdity  is  this  !'* 
P.  26. 

That  we  are  imperfect  in  all  our  services,  we  with  Mr.  Buck- 
worth  acknowledge ;  and  we  believe,  as  much  as  he  does,  (which 

he 
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he  will  strenuously  deny)  that  by  Christ  alone  is  our  salvation  pur- 
chased. Christ  has  paid  the  debt  (to  use  his  own  metaphor)  which 
even  the  best  of  us  are  continually  incurring,  by  his  all  powerful 
and  all-atoning  sacrifice.  Ikit  if  to  the  acceptance  of  this  free  gift 
Christ  has  aHixed  certain  lernis,  (and  it  is  no  less  a  free  gift  be- 
cause terms  are  annexed  to  its  acceptance),  these  terms  ought  to 
be  insisted  upon,  not  as  the  command  of  man,  bur  of  Christ. 
How  those,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  name  of 
(iospel  preachers,  can  knowingly  omit,  in  their  instructions  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  these  considerations,  exceeds  our  comprehension. 
W  e  all  know  the  powerful  threat  of  our  Lord  against  those  "  who 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  connnandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
§0 ;"  scarcely  an  inferior  animadversion  can  be  passed  upon  tiiose, 
who,  to  strengthen  and  support  the  cause  of  fanaticism,  shall  teach 
men  so  to  despise  not  only  the  least,  but  also  the  greater  com- 
mandments, as  to  render  obedience  and  disobedience  the  same 
thinsjr  in  the  end.  If  self-ri-ihteousness  is  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing,  to  the  best  of  our  own  imperfect  power,  and  under  the  assist- 
ance of  grace  from  above,  kept  the  connnandments  which  Christ 
has  declared  necessary  to  our  reception  of  liis  pardon  and  salvation, 
if  this  be  self-righteousness,  as  is  the  cant  term  of  the -fanatics, 
"  nriy  we  die  the  death  of  the  self-righteous,  and  may  our  last  end 
l^e  like  his." 

The  only  chapter  in  the  book  from  whence  dangerous  conclu- 
sions may  not  be  (h'awn,  is  the  last,  where  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour is  defended  in  a  clear  and  popular  mauuer  from  the  attacks 
of  ijocinianism  and  Infidelity. 


POETRY. 

Art.  1L  Sir  Honibnolc  ;  or  Chihlc  J.nnnccht\<;  Expedition.  A 
Grammalico- Allegorical  Ballad.  Is.  6d.  Sharpe  and  Huiles. 
181  k 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  the  modern 
fashion  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  science  by  the  aid  of  games 
and  play-things,  or  of  smuggling  knowledge  into  the  minds  of 
children  under  the  guise  of  story  and  sing-song.  Yet  we  see  no 
reason  why  our  little  boys  and  girls,  who,  by  the  regular  progress 
of  labour  and  lessons,  have  already  made  tliemselves  acquainted 
with  the  parts  of  speech  and  such  l)r;lnches  of  learning  in  their 
plain  prose-garb,  may  not  have  the  advantage  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  renewing  their  accpiaintance  with  their  old  friends  in  the 
more  captivating  dress  of  a  tale  in  verse.  The  chief  objection  is, 
that  in  this  age  of  poetry,  as  it  is  deemed,  under  the  name  of 
verse,  nmch  trash  of  ali  kinds  is  daily  solicitinij  ailmission  into  our 
nurseries  us  well  as  into  our  drawing-rooms.  We  are  very  glad, 
therefore,  that  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  children's  books, 

wre 
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"we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  vith  one  which  we  caa 
safely  recommend  to  our  i  eaders  as  an  unexceptionable  present 
for  their  young  favourites  and  elcves.  "  Sir  Hornbook"  is,  in 
fact,  a  verj'^  clever  little  ballad,  such  as  Papas  and  Mamas,  after 
first  reading  it  over  for  their  children's  sakes  to  see  that  all  is  safe, 
will  be  disposed  to  take  it  up  again  for  their  own  amusement,  and 
to  lau^h  heartily  over  its  mock-heroic  contents;  whilst  the  juvenile 
circle  up  stairs  may  gaze  upon  its  cuts  and  learn  by  heart  its  lines, 
without  danger  of  vitiating  their  taste  with  vulgarity,  or  of  form- 
ing their  ideas  of  poetry  upon  sheer  doggrel.  In  short,  except 
Mrs.  Dorset's  happy  little  poem  "  the  Peacock  at  Home,''  we 
recollect  nothing  of  the  kind  so  well  imagined  or  so  well  executed 
as  this  bagatelle.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  in  the  teeth  of  evea 
more  critical  and  learne:!  readers,  we  pronounce,  ex  cathedra, 
that  of  all  the  grammatical  treatises  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
from  the  Tiyv^n  yp^ixuxl^y.y,  of  Dionysius  the  Thracian,  the  Mi- 
nerva of  Sanctius,  and  the  "Ett^o;  liTipiitra.  of  Home  Tooke,  down 
to  Mr.  Jones's  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars  upon  Philosophical 
Principles!  we  have  found  none  superior  to  "  Sir  Hornbook"  in 
amusemerit,  and  but  few,  we  verily  believe,  in  utility.  We  know- 
not  who  Is  the  author  of  this  ingenious  trifle,  and  v/e  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  either  Lord  Byron  or  Walter  Scott, 
when  we  remark,  that  as  in  the  title  there  is  an  evident  allusion- to 
the  Childe  Harold  of  the  former,  so  there  is  a  pleasant  enough 
imitation  of  the  latter  in  the  conduct  of  the  subject  and  ver- 
sification. 

Chdde  Launoelot,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the  Muse<f 
Bower,  arrives  at  Sir  Hornbook's  gate,  and  blows  the  horn  that 
ha»gs  there. — Thereat 

"  The  inner  portals  opened  wide, 

And  tbrward  strode  the  chief. 
Arrayed  in  paper  helmets  pride, 

And  arms  of  golden  leaf." 

On  "  the  Childe's"  soliciting  his  aid, 

«  *  If  Emulation  sent  thee  here,' 
Sir  Hornbook  quick  replied, 

*  My  merrymen  all  shall  soon  f:ppear, 

*  To  aid  ti)v  cause  with  shield  and  apear, 

*  And  f  will  head  thy  bold  career, 

'  And  prove  thy  faithful  guide.'  '' 

Thesi-^  merry  men  are  tlius  described  i 

•'  Full  six  and  twenty  men  were  they, 

In  line  of  Ijattle  spread  ; 
The  fiist  that  came  vvas  mighty  A,  i 

The  last  was,  little  z."  .  ij 

With 
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With  the  aid  of  Sir  Hornbook  and  these  his  Merrymcn,  Cliilde 
Luuncelot  proceeds  and  conquers  successively  Sfr  Article  and  his 
brother:  the  stout  knight  Sir  Substantive  with  Adjective,,  his  lady 
bright,  and  his  Lieutenant  Pronoun ;  the  old  Sir  Verb,  and  his 
General  Infinitive  and  Imperative,  who  contimands  his  squadron, 
with  all  the  host  of  auxiliaries,  derivatives,  and  adjuncts  ;  in  short, 
he  masters  all  the  parts  of  speech,  one  after  another,  in  the  form 
of  knights,  till  he  arrives  where 

"  Sir  Syntax  dwelt  in  thick  fir  grove, 

All  strewn  with  scraps  of  flowers. 
Which  he  had  plucked  to  please  his  love 

Among  the  Muses  Bowers. 
His  Love  was  gentle  Prosody, 

More  fair  than  morning  beam, 
Who  lived  beneath  a  flowering  tree, 

Beside  a  falling  stream. 
And  these  two  claimed,  with  high  pretence^ 

The  whole  Parnassian  ground, 
Albeit  some  little  difference 

Between  their  taste  was  found ; 
Sir  Syntax  he  was  all  for  sense, 

And  Prosody  for  sound." 

1?ut  it  is  time  to  relieve  our  graver  readers  from  our  extracts  an^ 
Commendations  of  this  Nursery  Epic,  and  to  express  our  wish,  that 
half  the  Epics,  which  have  been  lately  written,  could  boast  the  same 
upirit  and  ingenuity  in  their  composition. 

Art.  IL    Ode  to  Napoleon  Etionaparte.     8vo.     Murray.     1814, 

At  poets,  as  well  as  at  "  lover's  perjuries,  they  say  Jove  laughs.'* 
Not  three  months  since,  Lord  Byron  took  a  pompous  and  pathetic 
farewell  of  the  public  for  some  years.  Genius,  however,  like  his 
Lordship's,  cannot  be  confined  within  the  narrow  space  of  his  own 
soul,  nor  bottled  within  the  contracted  limits  of  a  single  brain.  Let 
some  bright  opportunity  but  draw  the  cork,  and  out  flies  his  Lord- 
ship's best  Parnassian  spruce,  and  all  the  bookseller's  windows  are 
covered  with  the  froth.  The  sudden  burst  of  the  first  stanza  in- 
clines us  to  preserve  our  metaplior,  and  to  enjoy  its  fresh  drawu 
foam. 

*'  'Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  king! 
And  arm'd  witli  kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strevv'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones< 
And  can  he  thus  survive  i 

N  »  Sliitsj 

Vol.  I.  MAY,  IBI'L 
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Since  lie,  nnscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fall'n  so  far." 

The  bathos  in  the  sixth  line  is   a  master-piece  of  art,  and  can 
'©nly  be  equalled  by  the  unintelligible  ambiguity  of  the  last  couplet. 
But  let  us  proceed  ;  the  "  profound"  thickens. 

I'  ■■     ■'  *'  Ill-minded  man  !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  I 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 
/■  Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see." 

'  When  Buonaparte  is  forgotten,  some  unfortunate  Etonian  will 
apply  the  first  couplet  to  the  Orbilius  of  the  day.  But  it  would 
exceed  the  ingenuity  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  upply  the  second 
to  any  sense  or  meaning  whatsoever.  We  must  refer  it,  as  a  des- 
perate case,  to  JMr.  Adams,  the  celebrated  oculist ;  who,  by  his 
art,  may  extract  the  cataract  of  nonsense,  which  thoroughly  ob- 
scures our  vision.  - 

"  Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness." 

Of  the  powers  of  poetical  amplification,  we  have  helird  much; 
but  till  this  moment,  we  never  witnessed  so  kappy  an  instance  of 
diminution.  These  lines  deserve  a  fate  beyond  a  jeu  d'esprit ; 
they  should  be  engraved  hi  Lilliputian  characters  on  the  stirtue 
of  the  "  Mighty  Thumb."  Let  us,  however,  pursue  our  journey 
.through  the  more  than  Serbonian  bog  of  this  celebrated  Ode,  in 
•which  we  foresee  that  whole  armies  of  future  commentators  will 
be  lost. 

"^  That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again. 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay." 

We  are  persuaded  that  his  Lordship  could  not  have  written  the 
second  of  these  lines,  had  he  ever  experienced  the  wonderful  effects 
of  Vancouver's  cement,  or  iron  glue;  which  unites  spells  and  tea- 
cups vv'ith  equal  ease  and  security.  In  the  last  line,  we  think  that 
we  recognize  a  far-fetched  allusion  to  the  image  described  ii» 
Daniels  prophecy,  the  application  of  which,  by  the  way,  his  Lord- 
ship has,  as  usual,  entirely  mistaken.  But  what  can  possibly  be 
meant  by  "  those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway,"  would  defy  even 
the  comprehension  of  a  Dutch  commentator.  We  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  run  of  the  line,  that  it  is  intended  for  something 
very  sublime  ;  we  therefore  tremblingly  acquiesce  in '  the  most  re- 
spetrtful  ignorance. 

Of  those  passages  which  display  any  real  brilliancy  of  thought, 
or  ppwer  of  language  in  this  Ode,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  as  they 

are 
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are  so  intertwined  with  nonsense,  that  they  M'ould  hut  wound  fhe 
liand  which  endeavours  to  select  and  disphiy  them.  The  two  foN 
lowing  stanzas  (with  the  exception  of  the  five  last  lines,  which 
are,  as  is  customary,  utterly  unintelligible)  may  be  fairly  said  to 
be  the  best  in  the  whole  poem. 

"  Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 
.  ,Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain — 
If  thou  hadst  diet!  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  miglit  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height,' 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

"  Weigh  d  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales.  Mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away  ; 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay ; 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth.'' 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Byron, 
had  he  preserved  his  oath,  and  sported  no  more  on  the  manor  of 
Parnassus,  till  he  had  recruited  his  exhausted  strength,  and  en- 
larged his  stock  of  poetical  ideas.  We  knov/  not  whether  he  may 
consider  himself  as  still  innocent  of  the  breach  of  his  promise,  as 
he  has  not  formally  affixed  his  name  to  the  publication,  although 
it  is  openly  avowed  to  proceed  from  his  pen.  We  do  not  under- 
stand these  flirts  of  literary  coquetry. 

A  very  apt  and  striking  passage  from  Gibbon's  History,  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  with  which  we  could  have  wished  the  publica- 
tion to  have  concluded ;  we  should  then  have  had  to  regret  nei- 
ther the  loss  of  our  own  time,  nor  the  exposure  of  his  Lordship's 
weakness. 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the 

Italians,   and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues,   and 

military  talents,   were  loudly  cetebrated ;  and  those   who  derived 

any  private  benefit  from  his  government,  announced  in  prophetic 

strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

******* 

By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years, 
in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and  an   Exile, 

till " 

Gibbons  Decline  a?id Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  2iK). 

j<  n  2  Art. 
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Art.  13.     Buonaparte,  p.  Poem.     Is.  6d.    76  pp.    Murray,   1814. 

.  Of  this  production  we  can  speak  in  n^uch  more  unequivocal  terms. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  no  mean  hand.  The  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  appears  to  be  gifted  with  a  strong  and  powerful  imagina- 
tion, but  evidently  corrected  by  a  study  of  the  best  models.  We 
should  be  led  to  think  from  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  that  its 
author  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  vei-se  in  any  great  proportion  ; 
nor  would  this  supposition  arise  from  any  harshness  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  verse,  or  any  prosaic  form  of  the  thoughts  ;  but  from  the 
absence  of  that  vapid  facility  which  characterizes  too  many  of  tlie 
poets  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  chastened  fervour  both  in  the 
ideas  and  thoughts,  that  would  incline  us  to  hope,  that  its  author 
might  be  tempted  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind  to  wander  again  in  the 
field  of  poesy  ;  provided  he  can  be  spared  from  the  prosecution  of 
objects  more  important  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  Mr» 
Canning  himself  has  condescended  to  relax  the  labours  of  political 
exertion  in  occasional  daUiance  with  the  Muse ;  the  "  Battles  of 
I'lm  and  Trafalgar,"  arc  a  lasting  monument  of  his  love.  We 
should  hope  that  the  author  of  this  short  poem  might  again  indulge 
himself,  after  the  example  of  that  statesman,  in  a  second  flight; 
which  wil!^  vre  trust,  be  as  daring  and  successful  as  the  present.  The 
following  lines  deserve  our  highest  commendation,  they  shew  the 
fancy,  and  elasticity  of  a  vigorous  mind. 

"  llie  veriest  wretch,  by  chance  compassion  fedj — . 
No  mud-built  roof  to  shade  his  weary  head, — , 
ShaJl  pass  thee  by  with  look  of  conscious  pride, 
And  iaugh  to  scorn  th'  unsceptred  Homicide. 
Another  race,  ere  long,  shall  vainly  seek 
in  thy  wan  beamless  eye,  and  faded  cheek, 
'Jne  trace  ofiilm,  v/l.'ose.fit-ry  spirit  pour'd 
i'Vom  realm  to  realm  the  deluge  of  the  sword. 

"  O:  Sijould  thy  misery  find  some  secret  c&ve. 
Shrouded  in  rocks,  and  circled  by' the  wave, 

1    ■     Where  never  footstep  ma'rk'd  the  savage  shol-e, 

liush'd  as  the  grave — when  tempests  cease  to  roar; 
The  curse  of  Cain  shall  haunt  that  gloomy  coll, 
And  wrac!;  thy  heart  vvitli,  pangs  unknown  to  Hel;!. 
<Jft,  to  tfiy  shuddering  sight  shall  Memory  rear 

;      •  The  blood- stain'd  vision  of  thy  dread  career  ; 
And  as  the  years  in  mock  procession  pass, 
A  dismal  pageant!  o'er  the  crov;ded  glas^. 
Point  to  that  hour,  when  yet  jn  youth's  fair  rnorn, 
-l^re  man  and  thou  to  quenchless  hate  were  sworn, 
I'lie  thrones;  of  Europe  bow'd  beiore  tiiy  fame, 
Aiid  France  receiv'd  tiite  v.ith  a  sariour's  narae.''-r— P.  10. 
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Art.  14.  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,  mith  Notes,  a?id  other  Pieces  in 
Verse.  Bi/  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner.  8vo.  \31  pp. 
Cawthorn.     IS  1 4. 

This  is  a  short  poem  of  about  five  hundred  lines,  overlaid  U'ith 
notes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pages.  It  is,  as  its  name  applies, 
a  sort  of  satire  upon  the  poets  of  tlie  day.  In  ihii  poetry  there  \\. 
lin.  affectation  of  the  easy  and  tlie  familiar  style,  in  wliich  tliQ. 
^uthor  has  experienced  a  total  failure.  A  low  and  vulgar  fjjprs 
pancy  cannot,  except  by  the  readers  of  the  Examiner,  be  taken 
lor  wit.  The  following  is  the  account  of  W.  Sqotts  reception  by 
Apollo. 

"  Next  came  Walter  Scott  with  a  fine  weighty  face, 

For  as  soon  as  his  visage  was  seen  in  the  place. 

The  diners  and  barmaids  all  crowded  to  know  him, 

And  thank  hiin  with  smiles  for  that  sweet  pretty  poem! 

However,  he  scarcely  had  got;  through  the  door, 

When  he  look'd  adoration,  and  bow  d  to  the  floor, 

For  his  host  was  a  God, — what  a  very  great  thing ! 

And  what  was  still  greater  in  his  eyes, — a  king ! 

Apollo  smil'd  shrewdly,  and  bade  him  sit  down 

With  *  Well,  -\Ir.  Scott,  you  have  manag'd  the  town ; 

Now  pray,  copy  less, — have  a  little  temerity, — 

Try  if  you  can't  also  manage  posterity. 

All  3-ou  add  now  only  lessens  your  credit; 

And  how  could  you  think  too  of  taking  to  edite  ? 

A  great  deal's  endur'd,  where  there's  measure  and  rhyme ; 

But  prose  such  as  your's  is  a  pure  waste  of  time, — 

A  singer  of  ballads  unstrung  by  a  cougli. 

Who  fairly  talks  on,  till  his  Jiearers  walks  off. 

Be  original,  man  ;  study  more,  scribble  less  ; 

Nor  mistake  present  favour  for  lasting  success ; 

And  reuiember,  if  laurels  are  what  you  would  find, 

The  crown  of  all  triumph  is  freedom  of  mind."     P.  8. 

If  by  "  freedom  of  mind"  Mr.  Hunt  means  "  confinement  of 
body,"  as  we  perceive  that  the  dedication  of  his  book  is  dated  from 
the  Surrey  Jail ;  we  must  confess,  that  in  our  opinion,  "the  crown 
of  all  triumph"  is  not  an  imprisonment  for  a  seditious  libel  in  tlie 
prison  of  Horseraonger  Lane.  It  is  not  with  the  poetry,  but 
with  tlie  loyalty  of  W.  Scott,  that  Mr.  Hunt  seems  most  inclined 
to  quarrel. 

Of  the  vulgarity  of  IMr.  Hunt's  attempts  to  be  witty,  the  reader 
may  judge  frqm  the  following  lines,  where  bad  taste  and  bad 
Fuglish  contend  for  the  victory. 

"  He  spoke  with  a  warmth,  but  his  accent  was  bland, 
And  the  poet  bow'd  dov.n  with  a  blush  to  his  hand. 
When  all  on  a  sudden,  the-re  rose  on  the  stairs     * 
A  noise  as  of  persons  with  singular  airs ;  .  ^       . 

\oua 
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You'd  have  thought  'twas  the  Bishops  or  Judges  a  comings 

Or  whole  court  of"  Aldermen  hawing  and  humming, 

Or  Abbot,  at  least,  with  his  ushers  before. 

But  'tw^s  oiiiy  Bob  Southey  and  two  or  three  more.'*     P.  i  1. 

Of  the  notes  we  cannot  speak  in  much  higher  terms;  we  doubt 
jnot  but  that  they  would  turn  into  admiral  essays  for  the  Examiner, 
duly  emblazoned  in  capitals,  CnixiarK  on  Lord  Byron's  new 
Poem,"  for  the  edification  of  the  Sunday  beaux.     Mr.  Hunt  has 
,  had  so  much  success  lately  in  the  seditmi  line,  that  we  are  really 
*s(>rry  to  see  him  mispend  his  talents  as  a  critic.     We  dearly  dis- 
cern the  pol'lica/  (we  entreat  our  readers  pardon  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  tiie  wo,rd)  b-iring  of  Mr.  Hunt-s  tnind  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  modern  poets.     Mr.  Moore  is  deified  as  a  preacher  of  mo- 
jrality,  and  lord  Byron  is  plentifully  bespattered  with  awkward  atr 
tempts  at  tlattery  and  coinpliment.     In   the  mean  time  Southey 
and  Gifford  are  dismissed  with   scorn.      As  a  specimen   of  Mr. 
Hunt's  unsuccessful  attempts  to  defend  in  prose  both  the  morality 
and  poetry  of  Mr.  Moore,  we  shall  extract  the  following  passage 
from  his  cumbersome  and  uninteresting  notes. 

'*  Certain!}'-  the  pernicious  tendency  of  Mr.  M^ore'c  fo:"mer 
productions  is  not  to  be  questioned : — it  was  o;v!y  to  be  equalled 
perhaps  by  the  good  that  might  resuit  from  a  change  in  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  iTom  the  pains  he  would  take,  when  so  altered,  to 
transfer  the  atti*activeness  of  his  style  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  But 
there  always  appealed  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  that  taste  of  his,  a 
cortiiai  and  redeeming  something,, — a  leaning  after  the  better  affec- 
tions,— which  shewed  a  conscious  necessity  of  correcting  it.  Part 
with  it  altogether  he  need  not  as  a  wriier,  and  could  not  as  a 
poet;  but  to  correct  and  unite  it  wirh  nobler  sympathies  was 
his  business  as  a  true  lover  both  of  the  sex  and  of  his  coun- 
try. It  would  have  been  inconsistent  in  a  politician  so  spi- 
rited, and  a  patriot  so  warm  as  Mr.  Moore,  to  assist  in  rendering 
us  slaves  in  private,  while  he  would  have  us  ail  freemen  in  public. 

'*  The  real  admirers  therefore  of  tliis  poet  were  rejoiced  to  see 
in  his  latter  publication,  the  Irish  Melodies,  how  greatly  he  had 
improved  his  morality,  and  not  only  so,  but  how  much  the  graces 
of  hi^  iUncy  had  gained  instead  of  lost  by  the  improvement.  In 
the  sprighily  and  idiomatic  flow  of  his  songs  he  had  already  over- 
taken Prior,  and  on  the  ground  of  sentiment  had  left  him  behind; 
but  the  union  of  strong  fancy  and  feeling  discoverable  in  his  later 
productions,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  taste  for  the  dig- 
nified and  contemplative,  so  distinct  from  the  town  associations 
ihixt  crowded  about  one's  ordinary  idea  of  him,  were  promises  of 
a  still  greater  reputation,  and  will  enable  him,  it  is  trusted,  to 
^each  posterity  under  an  exemplary  as  well  as  graceful  aspect." 

P.  73. 

If  the  reader  can  extract  any  meaning  from  this  ill  digested 
j^argoi}  of  critical  phraseology,  we  shall  congratulate  him  more 
"■    '  "'  •  upon 
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vipon  his  powers  of  cliscernmtnt,  than  we  can   Mr.  Hunt  on  his< 
ciearness  of  conception,  or  perspicuity  of  expression. 


DRAMATIC. 

Art.  1.0.     Dehlor  and  Creditor.     A  Comedj/,  in  fixe  Acts,  a f!  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre   Uoi/af,   Covent-Garden.     By  J.  Kciineyy  ■ 
^Esq.     Svo.     3s.     Miller.     1814. 

We  have  here  the  usual  bill  of  fare  for  a  modern  Comedy,  and 
the  usual  assortment  of  characters  ready  cooked  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  A  virtuous  rakefecll,  a  philanthropic  misanthropist,  and 
a  gentleman-like  blackguard.  Paradox  is  the  very  soul  of  dull- 
ness, whether  in  morals  or  in  characters :  we  are  heartily  tired  of 
the  junction  of  these  ill-concocted  contrarieties.  The  only  cha- 
racter of  any  novelty  is  a  Yorkshire  boxer,  brought  up  to  town  by 
a  dashing  Baronet  of  the  vermin  school,  who  proves  himself  pos- 
sessed of  inhnitely  more  principle  and  sense  than  his  master. 

"  Eth.  And,  who  are  you.  Sir? 

"  Samp.  Who  be  l!  Come,  that  be  capital! — Why,  ben't  I 
Sampson  Miller  ?  Didn't  I  bang  the  Darby  Cooper  at  York  races 
for  bad  behaviour  to  my  father;  and  didn't  Sir  Harry  Slang  bring 
me  up  to  town  to  fight  LaiTy  Whack,  the  Irish  rufian,  and  clap 
me  here  i'th'  mean  time  to  make  myself  agreeable  ?  and  ben  t  I 
a  doing  so  at  this  present  writing  ? 

*'  Eth.  Yes;  and  a  pretty  method  3'ou  have  chosen! 

**  Samp.  Why,  as  to  that,  I  ha'  gotten  my  style  as  well  as  Larry 
Whack  and  the  rest  on  'em ;  and  let  me  catch  any  chap  at  such 
foul  play  as  tricking  a  poor  lass  of  her  honesty, — let  him  be  what 
they  call  amateur  or  practitioHcr, — he'll  find  me  an  ugly  customer, 
I  promise  him! 

"  Eth.  Incomparable  Insolence ! 

"  Samp.  No,  Sir  ;  it  be  no  but  my  fashion,  that  be  all :  and  as  , 
you  sporting  lads  be  so  fond  of  nick  names,  mayhap  you  may  call 
nie  the  Yorkshire  rurij  one."     P.  iS. 

With  the  exception  of  thi.-^  cliaracter,  this  Comedy  Is  infinitely 
too  dull  even  to  be  cut  open  In  the  closet ;  but  we  doubt  not  tjiat 
the  incomparable  acting  of  Listoji,  Euiery,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  sup- 
plied with  their  own  native  humour  the  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  author's  wit. 


Art.  16.      Kins:    Edivard  III.      An  Historical  Drama.      Svo. 


58  pp.     3s.     Colburn.     18 IL 

The  siibject  of  this  play  is  well  worthy,  particvdarly  at  this  pe- 
riod, of  being  woven  into  a  drama.  The  author  appears  to  havo 
studied  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  very  closely,  anxl  to  have  co- 
pied their  style  with  much  care;  nor  do  we  think  that,  generally 

speaking^ 
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speaking,  he  has  failed  in  his  imitation.  He  has  also  followed,  with 
much  judgment,  the  steps  of  his  great  master,  in  adapting  the  ori- 
ginal speeches  of  the  characters,  as  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Froissard  and  Barnes,  to  the  characters  in  the  play.  We  cannot, 
however,  approve  of  the  introduction  of  Mildes  and  Ashindon,  two 
astrologers  of  Oxford,  in  the  garden  of  Merton.  We  are  perfectly 
aware,  how  much  the  dicta  of  astrologers  were  listened  to  in  thosa 
days  ;  but  the  scene  to  which  we  allude,  though  evidently  intended 
by  the  author  as  serious,  has  in  these  days  a  ludicrous  effect :  we 
almost  wibh  that  he  had  represented  the  character  in  a  comic  dress, 
as  an  historical  play  always  needs  a  few  light  scenes  to  relieve  the 
mind  from  the  continued  bustle  and  blaze  of  victory.  Shakespeare 
would  probably  have  followed  this  idea;  as  it  was  much  the  fashion 
in  his  days  to  ridicule  the  followers  of  the  occult  sciences,  as  we 
know  from  the  Alchemist  of  Ben  Jonson. 

In  the  scene  where  the  origin  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  intro- 
duced, the  author  has  shown  much  judgment  in  making  it  short, 
and  has  shown  that  he  is  perfectly  master  of  all  the  spirit  which  true 
delicacy  inspires. 

"SCENE  IV.     The  State  Apartments — The  Court  assemhkd.-^ 

Music,  Sfc.  S(c. 

"KtJfG  Edwakd,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Sir  Walter  Mauny, 

Lady  Salisbury,  4c. 

"  K.  Eclu\     Ah  beauteous  Salisbury,  give  me  thy  hand, 
Ko  sinful  tliQught  disturbs  my  chasten'd  breast, 
But  as  a  pilgrim  to  St.  Mary  kneel, 
Mfy  pure  devotion  bending  seeks  to  learn 
If  yet  thy  penitent  may  hope  for  pardon. 

"  Ladj/  Salts.     Arise,  my  Lord ;  see  how  j'our  gentlemen 
Sliaile  as  they  look  at  us. 

"  A'.  i,V/to.     Let  them.     What's  this  .=>    (he  I'tjlr,  her  garter,) 
Yoaiook  as  if  you  all  had  pleasant  fancies. —  [to  the  Lords.) 
O  shame !  Shame  to  the  man  who  evil  thinks. 
Fair  Salisbury,  blush  not  at  this  accident ; 
I'll  make  tliis  cause  of  their  injurious  thoughts 
So  richly  honour'd  as  the  meed  of  worth, 
That  the  blest  relics  of  the  church  shall  be 
&'ooner  contenm'd  than  the  all-sacred  garter: 
Kings,  Emperors,  the  primest  of  the  great 
Shall  kneel  in  reverence  as  they  put  it  on ; 
And  England,  to  the  latest  of  her  fame, 
Think  the  best  reeompence  she  can  bestov/ 
On  highest  valour  and  victorious  blood. 
The  axlora'd  memorial  of  a  virtuous  dame, 
*«  I3ut  the  feast  waits  fur  iis— Lidv,  your  hand.     lExctint.^^ 


Aht« 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  17.     The  Rights  of  Literature.     By  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 
77  pp.     3s.     Longman.     1811. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  upon  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the 
literary  world.  It  respects  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  gives 
to  authors  and  publishers  the  strongest  remedy  against  all  piracies 
and  fraudulent  attempts  upon  literary  property,  but  at  the  same  time 
requires  that  nine  copies  of  every  new  work  which  claims  its  protec- 
tion, should  be  delivered  to  the  Stationers'  Hall.  These  nine  co-^ 
p'ies  are  to  be  thus  distributed;  to  the  British  Museum,  to  the  public 
libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  the  libraries  of  the  four 
Scotch  Universities,  to  the  library  of  Sion  College,  and  to  the  li- 
brary oi'  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  one  to  each  re- 
spectively. Inconsequence  of  a  late  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  the  activity  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  asserting, 
bat  not  yet  eii/drciKg,  their  rights  ;  the  matter  is  to  be  brought  be- 
fore Parliament. 

This  tax  upon  literary  property  seems  to  fall  peculiarly  heavy 
upon  books  of  prints,  &c. ;  in  Mr.  Britton  therefore  it  finds  a  warm 
opponent,  as  most  of  the  publications  which  he  has  presented  to  the 
world  are  of  this  nature.  Though  we  do  not  entirely  concur  with 
him  in  all  his  views  upon  this  subject,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  of  all 
authors  and  publishers  he  has  the  most  legitimate  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Nine  copies  of  any  one  of  his  very  valuable  and  beautiful 
publications  does  appear  to  be  a  tax,  Avhich  is  both  impolitic  and  op- 
pressive, liut  to  continue  the  application  of  the  Act  to  his  own 
case,  we  conceive  that  nine  copies  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  would 
Hot  be  cither  an  unjust  or  an  oppressive  demand  for  its  security 
against  piracy  and  fraud.  We  shall,  however,  present  the  sum  total 
of  all  Mr.  Britton's  arguments,  in  the  following  extract. 

**  Will  this  tax  be  oppressive  ?  In  answering  this  question  affirma- 
tively, I  have  the  concurring  sentiments  of  all  the  publishers  ;  nor  dd 
I  think  it  difficult  to  shew,  that,  as  they  speak  from  experience,  they 
speak  correctly.  On  all  books  that  have  an  immediate  sale,  the  eleven 
copies  become  a  certain  loss,  equal  to  their  selling  price ;  where 
the  sale  is  slow,  but  eventually  complete,  it  is  the  same,  but  there 
is  no  ca^e  where  the  loss  will  not  be  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  paper,  ink,  &c.  To  say,  that  "  if  all  the  copies  of  an 
edition  are  sold  besides  these,  the  author  will  receive  a  sufficient 
remuneration  ibr  his  labor,"  evinces  an  ungenerous,  and,  1  believe, 
incorrect  estimation  of  the  literary  character.  It  is  synonymous 
with  saying,  the  price  oj  his  book  is  so  much  above  the  expences  in- 
curred in  the  publication t  that  a  snbtradion  of  a  material  part  of 
thQ  receipts  toill  not  prevent  his  receiving  a  sufficient  remuncratio/u 

"  The  same  writer  observes,  "  ii'  they  are  not  sold,  the  dona- 
tion 
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tion  will  then  cost  him  nothing."  By  a  custom  among  "  the 
trade,"  and  not  generally  known,  this  alternative  is  prevented. 
There  are  trade-sales,  where  all  the  copies  remaining  in  the  pub- 
lisher's hands  are  disposed  of  to  individuals  of  the  profession,  for 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  seUing  prices  (depending  often  on' 
the  number  of  copies  offered  for  sale,)  but  almost  alwajs  for 
more  than  the  prime  cost.  Suppose,  then,  out  of  an  edition  of 
500  copies,  200  remain  in  the  vvarehouse  unsold :  now,  if  eleven 
were  delivered  at  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  in  making  up  the  accounts  at  a  trade-sale  of  these  200,  they 
must  be  charged  with  the  original  or  trade  sale  price  of  the  eleven"? 
Most  assuredly ;  and  to  say,  therefore,  the  "  donation  will  cost 
nothing,"  is  to  speak  in  contradiction  to  facts.  Frequently,  also, 
when  a  book  has  had  none,  or  a  very  dull  sale  for  several  years, 
some  particular  event  or  circumstance  transpires  to  give  it  an  im- 
mediate sale ;  as  books  on  Egypt  were  in  no  demand  till  the  inva- 
sion of  that  country  by  the  French  occasioned  a  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive request  for  them. 

**  It  is  also  advanced,  that  "  the  expense  (of  giving  eleven 
copies)  seems  altogether  insiguljicant,  and  xirndd  hardly  he  fell." 

'"  In  a  statement  made  by  Longman  and  Co.  it  would  have  been 
.5600/.  for  the  last  three  years,  averaging  1800/.  per  annum. 

"  Of  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  it  would  be  5289/.  for  the  last 
twelve  years ;  and  this  upon  the  "  fohos  and  quartos"'  alone,  with- 
out including  octavos  and  smaller  books,  or  those  in  the  publication 
o£  which  they  had  only  shares. 

"  Cadell  and  Davies,  for  the  last  four  years,  1362/.  of  the  small 
paper  copies  alone ;  and  on  the  books  now  announced  by  them, 
the  tax  would  amount  to  1000/." 

\Ve  are  of  opinion  that  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ment to  this  Act ;  we  approve  of  its  principle,  but  acknowledge  its 
oppressive  tendency  in  certain  cases.  We  should  be  happy  to  see 
the  number  of  copies  reduced  to  five  instead  of  nine,  as  we  see  no 
reason  why  five  copies  should  go  to  Scotland,  while  four  only  re- 
main in  England.  We  would  see  but  two  sent  to  Scotland,  one  to 
each  of  our  Universities,  and  one  to  the  British  Museum.  We 
%vould  require  only  good  common  paper  instead  of  the  best,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  We  would  also  affix  certain  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  oftlie  publication,  and  in  case  of  any  long 
and  valuable  work,  require  only  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  We  doubt  not  but  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  really  appears,  .notwithstanding 
all  their  activity  to  exist  at  Cambridge,  w-ill  make  such  provisions  as 
shall  both  preserve  so  valuable  a  right,  and  satisfy  the  interests  both 
of  booksellers  and  authors. 

In  one  point  Mr.  Britton  is  notoriously  misinformed.  He  affirms 
"  that  the  sizars  of  Canibridge  and  the  servitors  of  Oxford  are  not 
allowed  to  frequent  and  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  public  libraries  ; 
that  they  are  only  accessible  to  the j^rivilegedjexo :  the  greater  part 

of 
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cf  whom  are  enabled  to  purchase  books."  Now  as  far  as  the  Uni- 
\'t;rsity  of  Cambriilge  is  conccrnfd,  the  assertion  itself  is  clearly  of 
an  unfair  and  invidious  tendency.  At  that  University,  indeed,  710 
or.Ji  of  any  rank  whatsoever,  whether  nobleman,  coramoner,  a  sizar 
under  the  degree  of  Miister  of  Arts  is  allowed  either  to  read  or  to 
borrow  books  iu  his  own  name  from  the  University  library.  Here 
the  first  nobleman  and  the  lowest  sizar  are  upon  equal  footing:  but 
by  an  order  from  any  Master  of  Arts,  the  lowest  sizar  may  procure 
b,ooks  for  a  stated  period  to  -the  amount  often  volumes,  or  if  this  is 
not  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  may  go  to  another  M,.  A.  and 
receive  an  order  for  tun  more ;  ten  volumes  at  a  time  being  the 
liniited  number  which  an  A.  M.  can  in  his  own  name  take  out 
from  the  library.  The  highest  nobleman  has  no  other  privilege. 
And  by  the  known  hberality  both  of  the  University  collectively  and 
of  all  the  Masters  of  Arts  individually,  we  believe  that  no  sizar 
W3S  ever  refused  a  just  and  reasonable  request  for  any  books  whatso- 
e,ver.  Thus  much  for  Mr.  Britten's  statement  respecting  Cambridge. 
We  doubt  not  but  that  his  assertions  respecting  Oxford  are  equally 
correct. 

Subjoined  to  this  pampldet  is  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  publica- 
tions whicli  have  appeared  on  both  sides  of  this  important  subject: 
on  which  we  shall  hereafter  give  our  observations  more  at  large. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Alison,  I,  L.B  Prebeiulary  of  Sajum, 
Rfctor  of  Raddingtoii,  Vicar  of  Hisrh  Erciill,  in  the  Countj  of  Salop,  and  Senior 
I\Iinisler  ot  theHpiscijp:.!  Ciia|jel,  Ednibur^ii.     8vo.      I'is. 

TTie  Cliiims  of  Dr.  Priestle3'  in  the  Controversy*(vith  Bishop  Tlorsley,  rostated 
an-l  vi.idicaicd,  in  Reply  lo  (he  .Aiiiniadvt-rsioijs  of  tlie  Rov.  HenciiLie  Horsk-y, 
Prjb'-nd  .ry  ot  .St.  Asaph,  annexed  to  the  late  Re-publication  of  liis  .Fallier's 
Trwcts.     By  '1  honiits  ]3eibhaiii.     8v<). 

The  Influence  ofTiible  ^''eieties  on  the  Temporal  Neceiiities  cf  tlie  Poor.  Bj 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Clialmei-i.     Kiliuany.     is. 

Rnr;;l  Discourses.     By  William  Clnyton  of  Saflfion  Waldcn.     Octavo.    lOi.  (id. 

Church  of  Eni^land  Missions.  By  J.  W.  Cunuiugliuui,  IM..A.  Vicar  of  Harrow 
on  the  Hdl.      '2;. 

Beuii-Khul  and  Bonaparte  delineated,  in  two  Sermons,  preached  in  tlie  Kpis- 
copal  Cliapvl,  Stirlinu.     By  ilie  Ri^^ht  Rev.  Geoijje  Gleig,  L  L.l>.   l''.H.S»H.    •J.i. 

A  G.'Meral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  llu-  Hebrew  Scrijitures  :  with  a  Critical 
Hist'^ry  o!  the  Cireik  and  Latin  Ver>ions  ot  the  Samaritan  Feniateucli,  and  of  the 
Cli.ildre  FarapUrai.es.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  Rector  of  Killermogh. 
7i.  fcd. 

LAW. 

Plain  Directions  to  every  Class  of  Per«)ns,  for  making  Returns  under  the 
Property  Tax  Acts.     By  G.  P.  Andrewes,  Attorney  at  Law.     Bristol.     3s.  iM. 

A  correct 
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A  correct  Stah;riient  of  all  the  Cases  of  Clergj'men  who  are  sued,  far  Tenalties 
under  the  Act  of  43  George  111.  Chap.  84.  By  W.  Wright,  Esq.  late  Secretary 
to  tha  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Oxford.     3s. 

.  Tl>e  Argument  and  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  Cau'^e,  Davison 
V.  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  important  Question,  '<  Whether  Exceptions  niaj 
be  taken  to  the  Answer  of  the  Attorney  General."     8vo.     4s. 

MEDICAL. 

An  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity  :  with  Observations  on  the 
liules  ior  the  Detection  of  Preter.ders  to  Madues^.  By  George  Nesse  Hill, 
Medical  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Delivery 
of  Poor  married  Vv'omen,  at  Chester.     8vo.     I'is. 

Results  of  Experience  in  the  Treatment  of  Defective  Utterance,  from  Defi- 
ciences  in  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  and  other  Imperfections  and  Mal-conformations 
of  the  Organs  of  Speech,  &c.     By  John  Thelwall,  Esq.     8vo.     ds. 

ANTIQUITIES HISTORY. 

.  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandina- 
vian Romances  :  being  an  Abstract  of  the  I'jogIc  of  Heroes,  and  Nibelungen  Lay  : 
with  Translations  of  ]\Ietrical  Tales,  from  the  old  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Icelandic  Languages,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.     4to.     ol.  Cis. 

The  Chronicles  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottie,  published  from 
several  old  Manuscripts.     2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  across  the  American  Continen* 
to  the  Pacilk  Ocean.  Performed  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Years  1804,  130.),  and  1806.  By  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
4to.     I^l.  l-2s.  6d. 

'lEhe  Value  and  Utility  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Hansc  Towns.  By  T.  L.  Von 
Hess.     Tnmslated  from  the  German  MS.  by  B.  Crusen.     8vo.     6s. 

Proofs  of  th  ■  Mis-statement  of  Facts  contained  in  an  Attack  upon  the  Fidelity 
and  Veracity  of  the  Author  of  a  Tour  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  et  Aler,  whicii 
•s  inserted  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  Jan.  1814.  Illustrated  by  various  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Port  Pvoyalists.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

.Journals  of  the  Sieges  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in  Spain,  in  the  Years  1811 
and  1812:  with  Notes.  By  I'revtt  Lieut.  Colonel  John  T.  Jones,  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers.     8vo.     18s. 

A  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  :  including  Notices 
relating  to  the  Founders  and  eminent  Men.  By  G.  Dyer,  A.B.  formerly  of  Em- 
Mianuel  College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.     iil.  2s. 

Tracts,  Historical  and  Statistical,  on  India,  with  Journals  of  several  Tours 
t)irouL'h  vaii')Us  Par's  uf  the  Peiunsula  :  also  an  Account  of  Sumatra,  in  a  Series 
of  [ctrcrs.  By  BL-i.jaiain  Heyne,  M.D,  F.L.S.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta,  &c.     4io. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Har.au,  and  other  Invents  connected  with  the 
Retreat  of  the  French  Army  from  Leqtsio  to  the  llliine  ;  forming  a  Continuation 
of  the  Battle?  (if  Leipsic.     By  an  Eye-witness,     4s.  (3d. 

•  A  Literary  History  of  the  Rliddle  A;;es  :  comprehending  an  Account  of  the 
State  of  Ij:'a'rning,  from  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  Augustas,  to  its  Revival  in  the 
Fifteeiitli  Century.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berrington.     4to.     2l.  Ss. 

BIOGRAPHV. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XV.  Edited  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A. 
8vo.     I'is." 

Klopitook  and  his  Friends:  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters,  written  between  (he 
Ye4rs  IVoU  and  jai)3.     Xxuuslated   I'roin  the  Gennau,  with  a  Biographical  Intro- 

dnctiou, 
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Oiiction,  b_v  liliss  Bcngcr,  and  forming  a  Sequel  to  the  Life  of  Klopstock  ptiblished 
by  Miss  Siiiuli,  and  edited  by  Mits  15owdler,     bvy,     10s.  Gd. 

Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Character  of  Rousjcau.  By  Madatne  dc  Stiiiil. 
Svo.     Si. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

An  Account  of  the  Basahs  of  Saxony,  Uitli  Observations  on  the  OHi?:io  of 
Ba<;alts  in  crcncral.  By  J.  F.  Daubuisson",  Member  of  the  Naiii)n:il  Intiiruie,  and 
one  of  the  principal  Lncmeers  to  the  Board  of  Mines  iu  France  :  TransJatcd,  with 
^'otes,  by  P.  Ntill.  F.R.S.E.  &c.     Svo.     9<. 

Werner's  Nomenclature  of  Colours,  Miih  Additions,  so  as  to  render  it  hirnljr 
Useful  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  particularly  Zoology,  Botany,  Cliemi?tTy,  Mlai- 
ralogy,  and  Morbid  Anatoniy  :  annexed  to  which  are  Examples,  selected  from 
well-known  Objects  in  ihc  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  I\Iineral  Kingdom.  By  Patrick 
Synie,  Flower  Painter,  Edinburgh,  and'  Pamter  to  the  Wcrnenaii  aud  C'aledouiaa 
Horticultural  Societies.     8vo.     14s. 

EDUCATION— SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Lancasteriun  Schools  Society,  at  a  Meeting  hcKi 
Jan.  31,  1814:  with  Illustrations  and  Reiuiirks.     By  Joseph  Fox.     8vo.     3s. 

Prosodia  Grteca,  sive  Mctrorum  Grascorum,  per  regulas  ct  exenipla  Etposilio  ; 
in  u.-^uiu  studio-.fc  Juvenlutis,  6cc.  By  George  Dunbar,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.     5s. 

The  P'xpeditious  Arithmetician  :  or  Preceptor's  Arithmetical  Class  Book.  Bj 
B.  Dunljy,  and  J.  Leng,  Hull.     12nio.     7s. 

POLITICS. 

Of  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Necessity  of  rallying  round  our  le- 
gitimate Princes  for  the  Safety  of  France  and  that  of  Europe,  By  F.  A,  de 
Chateaubriand.     4s. 

A  Letter  Missive  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B.  to  Earl  Grey.     Is.  6d. 

All  Answer  to  the  S|K'echcs  of  Mr.  Abbot,  Sir  John  Nichol,  Mr.  Bankeg,  Sec.  £cc 
eu  the  Catholic  Question.     By  George  Ensor,  Esq.     3s. 

The  Blockade  of  Norway  justified,  and  the  Character  and  Honour  of  Berna(iotte 
windicated.     By  John  Courlcnay,  Esq. 

Political  Poitraits  in  this  nev/  Era,  with  explanatory  Notes,  &.C.  By  William 
Playfair.     2  vols.      11,  4s. 

The  Riglit  and  Practice  of  Impressment,  as  concerning  Great  Britain  and 
America,  eoasidortd.     3j. 

cons'  LAVv's. 

A  Letter  on  the  Com  La\vs.     By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.     8to.     33. 

The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Hepburn,  of  Sineaton,  on  the  Subject  of  tbe 
Corn  Laws:  delivered  in  a  numerous  and  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Couiity  ot 
Ea-^t  L'jthiai^,  held  at  Iladdingtoii,  March  3,  l'814.     8vo.     2s. 

Observations  on  the  ElFect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fail  in  the  Pric« 
of  Corn  on  the  .Agricultural  and  general  Weailh  of  the  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  II.  Maltlius,  Prolessor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  College,  Hert- 
fordshire.    i!s. 

Observations  on  an  intended  Proposition  to  tlie  Legislature,  in  regard  to  a  aew 
Arrangement,  as  to  limititig  the  Price  of  Corn.  By  Thomas  Stricilaud,  A.m. 
8vo.    "is  6a. 
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AtvT.  I.  Beauties  of  Emanuel  Szi'edcnborg.  Translated  from 
the  Fre)u:/i,ln/  R.  Sociiis,  yl.C.lf.  cSr.  Svo.  3x?6pp.  10j>.(jd. 
H  uglies,  ToUcuham-court-road.     1813. 

1  o  trace  tlie  aberrations  of  the  luiman  mind  from  the  paths  of 
sound  reason,  is  at  all  tunes  a  painful  and  distressing  task,  but  if 
by  pursuing;  the  progress  and  developing  the  origin  of  such  intel- 
lectual maladies,  the  soul  can  be  placed  on  its  guard  against  the 
iirst  attack  of  these  contagious  distempers,  wc  shall  have  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  expenditure  of  our  time,  or  the  direction  of  out 
labour.  It  often  happens  that  a  mind  well  disciplined  in  other 
points,  in  one  direction  alone  abandons  the  guidance  of  reason, 
and  submits  itself  to  the  empire  of  a  m  ild  and  tyrannizing  imagi- 
nation. As  long  as  iheconduct  of  the  individual  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  remains  unaffected  by  its  intlucnce,  as  long  as  no 
confusion  is  betrayed  iu  his  thoughts  nar  violence  in  his  actions, 
the  distemper  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  considered  as  absolute  in- 
sanity, nor  is  the  sufferer  treated  as  a  man  unfit  to  partake  in  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures.  An  ardent  and  excursive  mind, 
careless  of  all  that  passes  around  it  and  wrapped  in  its  own  spe- 
culations, expatiates  freely  in  the  regions  of  fancy  ;  it  raises  a  new 
creation  within  itself  and  riots  in  the  delights  of  its  own  inventive 
facultie?-.  The  images  whicli  fancy  has  raised  by  a  sort  of  indul- 
gence in  this  intellectual  passion  begiji  to  acquire  a  semblance  of 
reality  ;  the  illusion  is  too  warm,  and  the  gratilication  is  too  keen 
to  be  controuled  by  the  freezing  dictates  of  reason  and  truth ;  the 
dream  is  soon  confirmed,  shadows  assume  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stance, and  fiction  passes  into  actual  existence.  To  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  fancy  over  the  soul,  this 
relation  of  the  various  stages  of  the  distemper  may  appear  as  ab- 
surd as  the  very  malady  which  it  describes ;  they  w  ho  have  knowa 
and  felt  its  intiuence,  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  descrip- 
tion. In  the  very  few  instances  where  the  distemper  has  reach- 
ed its  height,  it  may  generally  be  supposed  to  be  neither  danger- 
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ous  to  the  individual,  nor  contagious  to  those  around  him.  Few 
men  in  ihe^e  times  are  enabled  to  indulge  themselves  in  tlie  si- 
lence and  solitude  wliere  tlie  malady  is  iirst  engendered,  and  fewer 
6ti!!  have  pouers  of  mind  sufficient  to  strengthen  a;  d  ."sujsport  its 
infiuence :  its  contagion  therefore  is  little  to  be  dreaded.  Besides, 
the  fancy  of  each  individual  takes  its  own  range,  and  will  not  en- 
dure a  servile  obedience  to  the  empire  of  another.  Siiould  a 
philosophic  recluse,  like  the  astronomer  in  Rasselas,  arrogate  to 
himself  the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
seasons,  he  would  with  difficulty  persuade  the  possessor  even  of 
the  most  excursive  fancy  to  participate  in  his  privilege,  or  to 
share  his  conmiand.  Ftvv  will  ever  itnagine  that  they  have  the 
power  of  transmuting  metals,  or  of  inventing  perpetual  motion, 
and  fewer  still  will  be  induced  to  credit  the  discovery.  Nor  in- 
deed does  there  appear  in  the  annals  of  hun)an  absurdity  to  have 
existed  among  such  victims  of  a  distempered  imagination,  much 
desire  to  impart  their  privileges  or  their  pleasures  toothers.  The 
same  sohtude  appears  to  be  essential  both  to  dieir  creation  and  to 
their  enjoyment. 

One  species  alone  of  this  modified  insanity  appears  to  be  preg- 
nant wi!h  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  world  around: 
vhere  religion  is  the  object  of  a  wild  and  arbitrary  imaginatiouj, 
its  chima?ras  are  never  contined  to  itself  alone.  Conscious  that 
what  couct  rns  itself  must  concern  also  the  remainder  of  mankind, 
it  is  ever  anxious  to  disseminate  its  errors,  and  to  propagate  its 
pontagion.  And  here  also  a  desire  of  conuniuucation  exists  not 
only  in  the  ardour  of  the  preacher,  but  in  the  fancy  ot  the  hearer. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  anuing  those  whose  enthusiasm  in  the 
holy  cause  outsteps  the  limits  of  their  sober  reason,  not  only  to 
hear  but  to  credit  the  visionary  missions  of  others.  What  is 
preached  with  earnestness  of  belief,  and  defended  with  the  ardour 
of  self-c(jnviction  will  ever  find  among  those  of  a  warm  and  vivid 
imagination,  a  favourable  and  attentive  hearing.  If  to  the  power 
of  fancy  be  added  vigour  of  expression,  and  if  both  are  recom- 
jnended  by  a  sober  and  a  moral  life,  it  is  really  difficult  to  say 
Aihat  delusions  may  not  be  propagated,  and  what  absurdities  may 
fiot  be  loltrattd. 

'i  hese  observations  have  been  suggested  by  a  review  of  the 
volume  before  us,  vxhich  we  considt^r  a  no  less  interesting  than 
^  dangerous  publicatioii.  Of  all  the  visionaries  who  have  appear- 
ed Within  the  last  century,  we  consider  Emanual  Swedenborg  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordaiary.  Whether  we  consider  tlie  origi- 
nality of  his  llioughts,  the  attractic<n  of  his  doctrine,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life;  there  is  much  which  will  engage  theatten- 
tlon,  vviiile  it  will  shock  the  credulity  of  every  rational  and  sober 
Christian,     The  absurdities  which  are  heie  detailed  under  the 
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tlenomination  of  "Beauties,"  are  writlen  In  too  pure  and  cliaste 
-a  style  to  bocometlie  ol/jects  of  ridicule,  and  the  uriaii::;  nuiit  is 
loo  systeniatic  to  be  explo.led  by  derision.  '^J'lie.se  are  not  tlie 
unconnected  ravings  either  of  a  furious  and  profawe  fanatic,  but  a 
reguhir  and  inethoilieal  summary  of  faitii  upon  every  point  which 
can  enter  into  the  creed  of  a  Chn^traii  in  ihe  S\vcdoiibor<:iau 
sehoal.  It  is  remarkable  indeed  ujlh  what  conibiuatiou  and  or- 
der the  absnrdest  system  of  belief  ever  framed  by  fancy  is  incul- 
cated, and  in  what  sobriety  of  language  the  wildest  fables  of  enthu- 
siasm arc  clotlied  and  rci.ommendi'd. 

Ihe  history  of  its  lounder is  very  peculiar,  and  thougli  in  many 
circumstances  it  closely  resembles  the  account  which  we  have 
received  of  other  fimatics,  yet  there  are  certain  points  in  which 
Swedenborg  seems  distinguished  frt>m  the  ordinury  race  of  im- 
postors and  enthusiasts.  Ke  was  born  atUpsal,  or,  acc.)rding  to 
others,  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  on  tiie  29ih  of  Januarv,  JGs8. 
His  ialher  was  Bishop  of  Skara,  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
of  West  Gothland,  lie  was  held  in  high  estnnation  by  Charles 
Xli.and  the  favotn-  and  regard  bestowed  by  this  iilustrions  mo- 
narch Jipon  the  father  was  continued  to  the  son.  \\  hen  Sweden- 
borg had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  pidjlished  a  collec- 
tion of  Latin  verses,  under  the  title  of  Ludus  Ijeliconins,  she 
Car/)iifia  AIiH-e//tniea.  Soon  after  this  time  he  coiiuncn(>d  his 
travels,  tirst  into  England,  and  afterwards  into  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany.  Upon  his  rpturn  to  his  native  country,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assessor  of  the  Metallic  College  by  Charles  Xll.  who 
seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  his  va'ue.  He  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  entirely  to  the  subject  of  natmal  philosoj)hy, 
and  about  the  year  1716^  he  began  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
labours  in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  The  principal 
vorks  of  Swedenboig  upon  this  subject  are  Dafhi/tts  Uiipeiho- 
reus,  or  EssdijS  (iiid  Rtinnrks  ou  Mathcinal'us  and  hatujul I'lti- 
losoplitf,  published  in  17  Kj.  lutroduction  to  yl/o^ebr/t,  \^hichh8 
whimsically  denominated  'I'/ie  xJrt  of  the  Rn/es,  dated  17  17.  .  j[ 
Method  tojix  the  I  nine  (j'  Munei/,  and  to  detenuiiielhc  SKediah 
Measures,  1719.  On  the  Pusition  and  Motion  of  the  Planets. 
— The  Height  of  the  Tides,  1719-  A  neic  Method  of'jindiw^ 
the  Longitude,  as  neUupon  Sea  an  upon  Land,  by  Means  of  the 
Moon,  17'-21.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  npi  n  the  construction  of 
docks,  so  as  to  render  them  more  connu'jdiuus  for  the  reception 
of  shipping,  and  various  other  philosophical  treatises.  In  the 
year  1733  he  liuished  his  grand  work,  "  Opera  Philosophica  et 
Mineralia"  which  was  printed  under  his  own  direction  the  year 
following,  partly  at  Dresden  and  partly  at  Leipsic.  Dniii'g  his 
travels,  he  had  collected  the  materials  for  this  celebrated  treatise, 
^\hjcll  evinces  the  most  accurate  observation,  and  the  mos't 
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powerful  judgment.  In  the  year  1719,  he  was  created  a  noble 
by  Uhica  Eleonora,  the  successor  of  his  royal  patron,  and  of 
course  took  his  seat  among  the  senators  of  the  Equestrian  order 
in  the  triennial  ai^sembliesof  the  States.  His  skill  in  natural  phi- 
losophy was  not  only  theoretical,  but  in  the  highest  degree  prac- 
tical, as  will  appe;ir  from  the  following  anecdote,  with  which  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  be  acquainted.  In  the 
year  1 7 18,  he  attended  his  royal  patron  to  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
shall,  to  which  place  Charles  found  an  insurmountable  difllcully 
in  dispatching  his  heavy  artillery,  Uam  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
which  were  rendered  titterly  impassable  by  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
depth  of  snow.  At  this  critical  conjuncture,  Swedenborg  con- 
trived with  consummate  skill  to  cut  through  the  vast  mountains 
Avhich  separate  Sweden  tiom  Norway,  and  to  form  a  canal  which 
connected  the  two  counliies.  Tliis  canal  extended  for  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  upon  it  were  sent  two  galleys,  live  large  boats, 
and  a  sloop  loaded  with  the  ordnance  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  siege.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life  he 
received  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  the  high  estimation  Jn 
which  his  merits  were  held  by  the  {)hilosophical  societies  abroad, 
particularly  those  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Leipsic. 

That  such  a  mmd  as  this  should  fall  ai  victim  to  visionary  en- 
thusiasm, is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  astomshuient  and  awe; 
it  shews  in  how  small  a  degree  the  highest  degrees  of  human 
wisdom  can  avail  in  preserving  the  most  regular  and  disciplined 
mind  from  the  delusions  of  mysticism  and  enthusiasm,  unless  it 
be  under  the  protection  of  a  higher  power.  In  the  year  174Q, 
he  appears  to  have  quitted  all  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  to  have 
first  set  his  imagination  upon  the  wing.  His  intellectual  distem- 
per was  live  years  before  it  reached  iis  height,  for  it  was  not  till 
3  745  that  he  conceived  himself  favoured  by  a  vision  from  the 
Almighty.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Al.  Robsam,  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  first  illuminjjtion. 

*'  *  I  dined,  very  late,  at  my  inn  in  London,  and  was  eathig  very 
heartily  ;  when,  towards  the  end  of  my  repast,  I  perceived  a  kind  of 
mist  diffuse  itself  before  my  eyes,  and  that  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment was  covered  with  hideous  reptiles.  They  disappeared  ;  the 
darkness  was  dissipated,  and  I  saw,  clearly,  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 
light,  a  man  seated  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  who  said  to  me,  with 
a  terrible  voice,  eat  7iot  so  much.  At  these  words  my  sight  failed 
me ;  it  afterwards  gradually  returned,  and  I  found  myself  alone. 
On  the  following  night,  the  same  man,  surrounded  by  a  radiance  of 
light,  again  appeared  to  me,  and  said,  /  am  God  the  Lord,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Redeemer  ;  I  have  chosen  thee  to  unjold  to  mankind  the  in- 
terior and  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  :  I  will  dictate  to  thee 
iuhat  thou  art  to  write.    This  time  I  was  not  terrified;  and  the  light 

although 
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although  extremely  vivid,  made  no  painful  impression  upon  my 
eyes.  The  Redeemer  was  cloathed  in  purple,  and  tlie  vision  con- 
tinued a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  this  very  night  the  eyes  of  my  in- 
terior man  were  opened,  and  enabled  me  to  see  into  heaven,  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  into  hell,  where  I  discovered  several  persons 
of  my  acquaintance,  some  of  whom  had  beon  dead  for  a  long  time 
and  others  who  had  died  but  lately.'  "     P.  ix. 

From  tills  period  till  his  death  he  began  to  publish  and  print 
the  various  arcana,  which  in  his  reveries  he  supposed  had  been 
revealed  to  him.  He  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  propagation 
of  his  persuasions,  and  perpetually  left  his  native  country  to  visit 
foreign  cities,  particularly  London  and  Amsterdam.  It  appears 
that,  particularly  on  his  travels^hc  was  inaccessible  to  most,  even 
of  his  admirers ;  although  his  temper  appears  to  have  been  no 
vise  affected  by  nielnncholy  or  spleen.  He  died  at  London  on 
the  29th  of  Marcii,  177-,  and  after  lying  in  state,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  vault  at  ilie  Swedish  Church  near  Katcliffe 
Highway. 

Of  ihe  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  his  vi- 
sions, and  the  reality  of  his  mission,  he  s])eak.s  m  the  following 
terms. 

"  '  In  my  explications  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  had  set  down  no- 
th'ing  at  all  of  my  own,  I  have  written  only  what  hath  been  dictated, 
to  me,  by  Christ  himself,  who,  by  his  angel,  had  before  said  to 
John,'  *  t/iou  shalt  not  seal  tJic  words  of  this  prophecy.''  Rev.  xxii. 
10,  '  signifying,  thereby,  that  the  explication  of  the  Apocah'^pse  was 
reserved  for  a  future  age.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  may^ 
read  my  works,  especially  those  which  contain  the  description  of 
heaven,  will  believe  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  my  imagination  ;  but 
I  do  most  solemnly,  and  sincerely  affirm,  that  all  the  facts  therein 
related  passed  under  my  own  ey'es  ;  that  I  was  not  then  in  a  state 
of  sleep,  but  as  completely  av.ake  as  ever  I  was  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  Christ  himself  appeared  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  mission 
and  orders  to  iijstruct  mankind,  relative  to  his  new  church,  which 
John  has  spoken  of,  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  name  of  the  nciv 
Jerusalem,  lie  likewise  opened  the  interior  of  my  mind,  and 
placed  me  in  such  a  state  that,  during  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  in  the  spiritual  world  with  the  angels,  and  upon 
earth  with  men.  The  apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  Ciirist, 
Paul,  EzeJdel,  Daniel,  Zachnriah,  Elias,  and  many  others,  the  ser- 
vants of  Go;'.,  have  seen  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  because 
the  eyes  of  th^ir  mind  were  opened.  Js  it  so  astonishing  then  tliat 
it  has  pleased  God,  in  these  days,  to  conRr  the  same  grace  upon  a 
man,  tliat  he  may  be  enabled  to  instruct  his  fellow-creatures  upon 
the  re-establishment  of  his  church  ?  In  describing  the  wonders  in^ 
and  beneath  the  lieavens,  I  have  done  no  more  than  what  God  has 
ordered  me  to  do.  He  has  made  me  a  witness  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, 
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nient,  wliicli  took  place  in  tlie  wodd  of  spirits,  in  the  year  11  nl-; 
and  I  render  a  sure  testimony  to  men,  in  order  that  they  may  un- 
derstand the  true  interior  sense  of  the  holy  scripture.  I  have  seen 
heaven  and  the  angels ;  the  spiritual  man  sees,  the  spiritual  man, 
much  better  than  the  earthly  man  sees  his  fellow  mortal.'  "     P.  x. 

^\  e  observed  that  this  volume  contains  not  a  series  of  inco- 
herent opinions,  hut  a  summary  of  belief  reduced  into  the  most 
perfect  order,  and  digested  under  its  several  heads.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ihiity-tuo  chapters,  and  contains  ail  the  doctrines  upon 
"which  any  disciple  could  expect  information.  Each  of  these 
conlauis  an  exposition  of  the  docirine  in  question,  to  which  in 
most  cases  is  subjoined  a  vision,  in  wliich  lie  relates  the  various 
circumstances  which  have  been  revealed  to  him  upon  the  point  in 
question.  Respecting  the  Deity,  the  notions  of  Swedenborg  are 
very  peculiar  ;  he  supposes  tliat  aiigels  ,-ee  lum  under  the  huriiau 
form,  and  that  mc  n  upon  earth  represent  him,  and  conceives  that 
the  expression  of  Scriptuic  Let  us  mahc  man  in  our  ojcn  image, 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  slgnificalion.  On  the  subject,  how- 
ever, of  materjaliiui,  he  speaks  with  much  good  sense,  and  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  svibject  which  a  true  philosopher  could 
ncquire.  He  considers  that  matter,  though  proceeding  from  Cod, 
possesses  in  reality  no  divine  (piality,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  thought,  rcHectioUj  or  any  other  of  those  higlier 
quaiilies,  (»f  wliieh  spirit  alone  can  partake,  liie  Eternity  of 
God  is  not  described  amiss  in  the  followisig  passage. 

*'  He  who  has  said,  '  /  am  he  that  is,'  knoivs  no  succession  of 
time ;  his  power  and  his  works,  and  all  v.  hich  now  does,  or  ever 
can  exist  in  the  divine  order,  is  always  in  his  presence,  and  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  creation  of  tlie  universe,  but  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  space  and  time.  This  being  done,  the  greatest  and  the 
least  portion  of  space  will  be  ibund  to  have  no  difference  ;  and  the 
idea  lonned  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  will  be  like  unto  that 
formed  of  the  creation  of  each  being  in  particular."     P.  4-1 . 

*'  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  universe  v.as  created  in  any  particu- 
lar portions. of  space  or  time  ;  the  holy  scripture  tells  us  so,  in  con- 
formity only  to  our  earthly  perceptions.  We  ought  to  say  thai 
the  creation  was  the  work  of  the  eternal  and  of  infinity,  not  from 
all  eternity,  considered  as  an  eternity  of  time,  which  is  inconceiva- 
ble without  a  beginning,  since  time  exists  in  eternity,  and  eternity 
is  (iod,  who  alone  is  without  beginning,  and  who  has  created  that 
wliich  we  call  time.  We  ought  also  to  believe,  that  the  world  was 
created,  not  by  infinity  in  space,' but  by  infinity  without  space,  for 
r.o  ether  infi}iity  exists.  We  shall  thus  have  a  just  idea  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  get  nJ  of  the  absurd  opinion  that  nature,  or  matter,  is 
eternal ;  nvA  shall  also  diicover  tliat  God  exists,  not  bj/  himself, 
whicfi  would  asbign  to  lilni  a  principle,  but  that  he  exists  «»  him- 
self.'"    P.  42. 
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Allowlns;  for  some  sli'^lit  inaccuracies  in  laniruasce,  arisins;  botli 
froni  the  diihiulty  of  tlie  subject^  and  tlie  errors  ol  translation,  his 
ideas  upon  this  subject  appear  to  be  both  scriptural  and  just. 
iSubjoined  to  tliis  article  upon  the  creation  ot  the  world,  is  a  vi- 
s)on,  which,  notwithstandiii;;;  the  strangeness  of  some  of  the  opi- 
nions which  it  expresses,  is  not  devoid  of  ingenuity. 

«  VISION. 

"  As  I  lay  meditating,  one  morning,  having  suddenly  awa]<ened, 
I  saw,  through  my  window,  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  clap  of  thunder ;  and  a  heavenly  voice  said  that,  near 
me,  there  was  a  dispute  concerning  God,  and  nature.  Some 
Satanic  demons  *  were  saying  amongst  themselves  :  '  Why  cannot 
we  converse  with  the  angels!  We  would  demonstrate  to  them  that 
what  they  call  God,  is  no  other  than  nature  ,  God  is  only  a  word, 
unless,  by  it,  nature  be  understood.' 

"  These  satanics*,  having  eagerly' desired  it,  were  made  to  as- 
cend from  the  mire  of  the  darkness  of  hell,  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
situated  in  the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell.  Two  angels 
descended  from  heaven,  to  maintain  this  controversy,  and  I  was' 
was  present.  *  How  simple  you  are,'  said  one  of  the  infernal 
spirits  to  them,  '  with  your  belief  in  God  !  What  is  this  God  of 
yours  which  no  one  has  either  seen  or  comprehended  ?  It  is  only 
the  vulgar,  who  believe  that  which  they  do  not  comprehend  ;  na- 
ture is  every  thing.  Can  the  eye  see,  the  nose  smell,  the  tongue 
and  palate  taste,  the  ear  hear,  or  the  hands  or  body  feel  aught  else 
besides  nature  ?  We  live  by,  we  respire  by  nature  ;  our  heads  and 
yours  are  in  nature,  and,  consequently,  all  our  thoughts.' — '  You 
reason  thus,'  replied  the  angels,  '  because  you  are  merely  sensual, 
and  that  the  habit  of  evil  and  error,  which  holds  you  immersed  in 
matter,  has  closed  in  you  the  superior  qualities  of  the  spiritual  man, 
which  might  be  opened  to  receive  the  celestial  light.  Know  that 
there  is  God  a  creator ;  he  resides  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  is 
the  first  emanation  from  him  :  the  heat  of  this  sun  is  the  diviner' 
love,  and  its  light  the  divine  wisdom.  There  are  two  worlds  cor- 
respondent to  each  other ;  the  spiritual  world  in  which  are  angels 
and  spirits,  and  the  natural  world  in  Avhich  are  men.  The  spiritual 
sun,  which  gives  life,  and  which  by  its  heat  and  light,  corresj)onds 
to  the  will  and  understanding  of  man,  generates  the  sun  of  nature, 
an  ocean  of  fire  and  light,  which  animates  and  reproduces  ter- 
restrial things,  and  which,  in  itself,  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more 
than  inanimate  matter,  seeing  that  it  receives  its  power  from  the 
spiritual  sun.  The  exterior,  or  natural  man  has  a  body,  a  recepta- 
cle of  life  ;  a  body  united  to  Hie,  and  to  spirit,  by  means  of  the 
heart  and  the  lungs  ;  by  the  heart,  correspondent  to  which  is  the 
will,  or  love,  or  spiritual  charity;  by  the  lungs,  to  which  cor- 
responds  the  understanding,  wisdom,  or  the  spiritnal  light,  whichi 
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proceeds,  as  doth  the  spiritual  heart,  from  the  celestial  sun,  the 
which  is  from  God.  Every  object  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
are  thus  produced  by  means  of  the  natural  sun,  which  is  itself  de- 
rived from  the  spiritual  sun,  the  first  enmnation  from  God.  The 
objects  of  the  spiritual  world  are  substantial  and  fpiricual ;  the  ob- 
jects of  the  natural  world,  the  images  of  the  other,  are  material  and 
natural ;  the  nature  you  speak  of,  which  is  inanimate,  is  itself 
created  ;  it  cannot  therefore  create,  or  supply  the  place  of  God.'  " 
P.  42. 

In  Ills  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  he  seems  to 
Iiave  followed  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  and  not 
to  have  believed  with  the  Churches  both  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  that  he  was  "  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasona- 
ble soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting." 

"  The  Lord  the  Redeemer  is  not  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  the  Son 
of  God,  as  we  have  before  shewn  ;  and  when  he  glorified  his  humani- 
ty, he  divested  himself  of  all  that  he  had  received  from  his  mother, 
preserving  only  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  Father.  The 
opinion,  that  the  Saviour  is  the  son  of  iV/n-ry,  is  the  source  of  mo- 
dern Judaism,  of  arianism,  socinianism,  and,  in  fine,  of  deism  and 
naturalism.  Jesus  Christ  himself  declares  he  is  not  the  son  of 
Mary,  for  when  tliey  said  to  him:  *  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  ivithout,  desiring  to  see  thee,'  he  airswered  :  '  My  vwther  and 
my  brethren  are  these  which  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  do  it.  Luke 
viii.  20,  21.  He  says,  elsewhere,  to  Mary,  '  Woman,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  thee?' 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  is  still  so,  seeing  that,  by  the  act  of  redemption, 
he  divested  himself  of  the  humanity  received  from  his  mother,  that 
he  might  invest  himself  with  the  divinity  of  his  Father :  whence  it 
is,  that  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  is  divine,  and  that  in  him  God  is 
man,  and  man' God.''     P.  113. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Redemption  in  general,  he  lias  adopted 
strange  and  visionary  opinions,  lie  declares  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  not  the  redemption^  but  the 
union  of  his  humanity  wilii  \he  divinity  of  his  Fath<  r  ;  that  at  the 
same  time  tiiis  Redemption  was  the  defeat  of  hell,  and  the  re- 
storation of  order  in  Heaven;  and  that  without  these  two  pur- 
poses, Mhich  the  Lord  accomplished  upon  earth,  there  could 
have  been  uo  salvation  for  the  world. 

His  opinion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  his  enlightening  and  sanctifying  power,  are  very  just ;  but 
conclude,  as  might  have  been  expt  cted,  in  a  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  those  visions  in  the  Spirit,  to  which, as  he  asserts,  he  v\'as 
for  twenty-six  }ears  admitted.  In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  leans  strongly  towards  Sabelliauism,  aud  condemns 
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ll)C  expression  <if  Atbanasiiis  *'  three  persons,"  as  tending  t«» 
produce  the  opposite  extreme  of  Tritheisni.  Jle  conceives  that 
rhe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  tliree  essential 
qualities  otone  only  God,  and  that  these  three  essences  make  only 
one.  Swedenborp;  has  upon  this  subject  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  atteniptin;^  to  explain,  ^^hat  to  our  partial  vision  must 
ever  remain  inexplicable ;  mid  with  this  design,  he  quarrels  with 
the  terms  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  without  subsiitutiHg 
any  words  li»ss  objectionable  in  their  stead.  In  one  opinion  ou 
thisa\^ful  and  mysterious  subject,  he  is  somewhat  sin<>ular,  that 
before  the  creation  and  before  time  existed,  there  was  no  Trinity, 
but  that  it  first  existed  at  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. 

Regeneiatioii  is  a  point  upon  which  we  expected  many  moie 
absurdities  in  this  volume  than  we  have  found.  There  is  a  vein 
of  good  sense  which  runs  through  all  the  mysticism  with  which  it 
abounds.  Perhaps  a  more  curious  specimen  of  the  alternations 
of  sobrietv  and  enthusiasm  cannot  be  found,  than  in  the  follow- 
ing  extract. 

.  *'  Man  cannot  be  regenerated,  but  by  succession.  In  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  may  be  seen  the  image  of  the 
spiritual  growth.  The  first  process  of  the  new  birth  is  called  re- 
formation, which  operates  in  the  understanding ;  the  second  is  rege- 
neration which  operates  in  the  will,  in  order  to  pass  thence  to  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  man  is  truly  regenerated,  when 
his  true  spiritual  faculties  are  so  ;  when  the  pure  heart  has  reformed 
the  enlightened  mind ;  when  the  good  has  produced  the  true. 
There  is,  otherwise,  no  regeneration.  Man  may  elevate  his  under- 
standing even  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  yei  be  in  the  evil  of  hell. 
He  then  resembles  an  eagle  soaring  in  the  heights  of  the  air,  and 
afterwards  precipitating  himself  upon  the  earth,  when  he  sees 
chickens  and  lambs  wliich  he  can  carry  oft'  and  devour. 

"  The  interior  man  must  first  be  reformed,  and  then  the  exterior. 
The  interior  is  nothing  but  the  will ;  the  exterior  the  actions  and 
speech.  The  will  which  is  from  the  spiritual  kingdom,  is,  before 
regeneration,  separated  from  the  actions  and  speech,  which  are 
from  the  natural  world.  Regeneration  re-unites  them,  and  iden- 
tifies the  interior  with  the  exterior. 

,  ♦'  The  unregenerated  man  is  like  to  him,  who,  in  the  dark,  sees 
fantastic  forms,  and  takes  them  for  real  beings.  The  unregene- 
rated man  is  asleep ;  the  regenerated  man  awake  ;  whence,  the  na- 
tural life  is,  in  scripture,  calletl  alecp,  and  the  spiritual  life,  theinorn- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  axmike.  The  unregenerated  man  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  Gospel,  by  the  foolish  virgins  who  had  lamps,  but  no 
oil  ;  and  the  regenerated  man,  by  the  wise  virgins  who  had  oil  in 
their  lamps. 

"  The  regenerated  man  has  a  new  will,  and  a  new  undcrstandt 
ing,  because  his  interior  has  passed,  from  the  society  of  infernal 
spirits,  into  the  society  of  the  angels  of  heaven.  He  is  not  an  angel 
like   unto  tliem ;    but  as  he  is   become  spiritually  natural,  he  has 
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communication  with  thein,  nnd  corresponds  to  the  three  heavens  by 
the  three  degrees  of  his  interior,  and  of  his  exterior.  These 
three  degrees  being  open  by  regeneration,  and  in  the  divine 
order,  the  first  degree,  which  is  that  of  love,  corresponds  to  the 
Buprcme  heaven  ;  the  second  degree,  which  is  tluit  of  wisdom,  cor- 
responds to  the  intermediate  heaven ;  and  the  third,  or  the  use  of 
love  and  wisdom,  to  the  third  heaven  It  is  the  same  with  the  de- 
grees of  the  exterior  regenerated  man  ;  the  head  corresponds  to 
the  tirst  heaven ;  the  body  to  the  second ,  and  the  feet  to  the 
tliird. 

"  In  proportion  as  regeneration  operates,  sins  are  remitted.  The 
evils  of  man,  wliich  corre.spond  to  the  same  evils  in  hell,  are  dis- 
placed by  good,  corresponding  to  that  of  heaven.  Man,  thus  rege-»" 
Derated  and  absolved,  is  turned  with  his  face  towards  the  Lord  ;  but 
unregenerated  his  back  is  towards  heaven.  Hence,  v  lien  hell  is 
viewed  from  heaven,  the  infernal  spirits,  although  really  walking 
upright  upon  their  feet,  seen  to  walk  with  their  heads  downwards, , 
after  the  manner  of  our  antipodes. 

"  Regeneration  rises  only  from  the  good  use  we  make  of  our  liber- 
ty. We  must  co-operate  with  the  Lord,  who  regenerates  us  accor- 
ding to  the  light  of  our  understanding  ;  according  to  our  propen- 
sities, good  or  evil,  received  from  nature,  or  our  forefathers  ;  accor- 
ding to  our  state  and  fortune,  and  the  life  we  have  led  until  the  mo- 
ment that  the  divine  influence  has  been  received  by  us*  The  Lord 
proportions  his  means  to  our  wants  ;  but  these  means,  are,  always, 
charity  and  faith,  and  divine  love  and  divine  wisdom  in  the  will  and 
understanding,  two  faculties  which  co-operate  with  the  Lord,  and 
with  which  the  body  also  co-operates,  in  the  following  manner : — 
the  heart,  corresponding  to  the  will,  acts ;  its  arteries,  and  their 
tunicles  co-operate  with  it,  whence  the  circulation  proceeds.  The 
Jungs,  corresponding  to  the  understanding,  receives  the  air;  the 
sides  co-operate  with  them,  whicli  causes  aU  the  membranes  of  the 
body  to  respire,  producing  elasticity,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain,  of  the  peritonium,  diaphragm,  and  of  all 
which  envelopes  or  forms  the  viscera.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
fibres,  nerves,  muscles,  and  cartilages,  which  "are  all  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  and  also  with  the  fibres,  menibranes  and  muscles  which  con- 
stitute the  organs  of  sense,  upon  which  the  senses  act,  and  which,  ■ 
in  return,  act  upon  the  senses.  It  is  in  this<  manner  that  the  rege- 
nerated man  co-operates  with  the  Lord  and  concurs  with  the  good 
flowing  from  him."     P.  174. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  will  be  found  to  be  a  confused 
attempt  to  describe  the  mutual  action  of  the  soul  and  body  upon 
each  other,  an  operation,  of  which  natural  and  moral  philosophy 
must  unite  in  confessing  their  utter  ignorance,  nor  does  Sweden- 
borg  appear,  notwithstanding  all  his  internal  illuminations,  to  be 
enabled  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  dark  and  unfathomable  sub- 
ject. In  liis  considerations  upon  free  will,  he  appears  to  be  more 
than  usually  rational.     He  very  justly  observes,  Uiat  the  very  per- 
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mission  and  existence  of  evil,  is  a  proof  of  libtrt)  ;  tliat  without 
supposiiig  us  to  be  free  agents,  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture would  be  useless,  and  man  hiniaelf  a  mere  machine  and  a 
moral  nonentity.  \\  c  do  i:ot  rf-nsembcr  to  have  seen  befoie  an 
argument  in  favour  of  our  free  will  drawn  from  the  remorse  which 
uesufler  from  our  commissicn  of  evil,  or  from  our  neglect  to  do 
good,  which  he  yery  ingeniously  and  justly  observes  to  bea  strong 
proof  of  our  liberty. 

Upon  the  subject  of  faith  and  works,  Swedenborg  appears  tu 
have  formed  much  juster  conceptions  dian  the  fanatics  of  modern 
days.  He  supposes  man,  in  his  moral  nature,  to  be  composed  of 
three  principles,  and  to  be  endued  with. three  powers,  the  power 
of  understandint:,  of  w  ill,  ajid  of  action,  and  unless  these  three 
are  united,  he  asserts  that  no  good  can  arise. 

**  Charity  and  faith  are  in  good  works ;  charity  is  tlie  U77//;?g- 
ivell,  or  benevolence  ;  good  works  are  the  doing  tvell,  or  tlie  bene- 
ficence, whicli  is  after  the  form  of  willin<j  well;  and  this  doinir  well 
has  a  determinate  cause  in  the  understanding  to  which  light  and 
wisdom  corresporxl,  which  cause  is  faith.  Without  works,  faith 
and  charity  are  chimeras,  creatures  of  the  imagination,  because 
man,  composed  of  three  degrees,  is,  the  whole  of  him  entirely,  in 
every  thing  that  he  does,  otherwise  he  could  do  nothing  good.  If 
his  last  degree,  which  is  the  natural  or  the  act,  be  not  in  him  ac- 
cording to  his  religion,  his  religion  is  not  w  hat  he  saj's  it  is  ;  if  his  na- 
tural works  be  not  according  to  the  two  superior  sph'itual  degrt^^ 
he  is  not  a  sj^iritual  and  interior  man  ;  he  is  merely  natural  and  ex- 
terior, not  Inning  the  good  and  the  true  in  his  will  and  understand- 
ing, neither  has  he  charit}'  and  faith  which  flows  from  them.  He 
is  not  in  the  church,  nor  luus  he  any  religion. 

"  Charit}'  alone  cannot  produce  good  works,  much  less  can  faith 
alone.  To  do  good,  charity  and  faitli  are  both  necessary.  *  He 
tcho  doetJi  the  truth  cometh  inio  the  Uj^Iit^  and  he  mani/cslttli  that  his 
twrks  are  '<xrought  i^i  God.*     John  iii.  21."     P.  144. 

A  very  neat  illustration  of  the  necessary  union  between  faith 
and  v.orks,  is  given  by  Swedenborg,  though  it  is  modestly  atui- 
buted  to  an  angel. 

*'  As  I  Wiis  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  guide,  the  angelic 
spirit,  said,  *  I  will  shew  you  clearly  whet  faith  and  charity  are» 
and  also  their  union  and  separation.  In  the  place  of  faith  and 
charity,  subsititute  heat  and  light,  and  it  will  be  evident;  for  faith, 
in  its  essence,  is  truth,  whicii  is  from  wisdom  ;  and  cliaritv,  in  its 
essence,  is  the  affections,  which  are  from  love :  Now  the  truth  irom 
wisJtnn  is,  in  heaven,  light ;  and  the  altections  from  love  are,  in 
heaven,  heats  The  light  and  heat  in  which  the  angels  are,  you 
know  :  they  will  ^hew  you  what  faith  and  charity  are ;  wliat  faith 
is,  separated  from  charity,  and  what,  united  to  it.     The  latter  is 
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the  ■ivarm  light  of  spring,  which  causes  fertih"ty ;  the  former  is  the 
cold  light  of  winter,  which  causes  barrenness.'  "     P.  130. 

Ill  tlie  chapter  upon  chanty  :  love  is  divided  into  three 
branches;,  the.  love  oi"  h.eaven,  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  self.  Under  the  first  is  included  the  love  of  our  neighbour. 
Upon  this  head  the  following  beautiful  passage  occurs,  vvhich  is 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  in  the  volume.  The  observations  upon 
charity  which  follow,  are  too  just  and  practical  to  be  omitted. 

"  Man  in  a  collective  sense,  composing  a  society,  more  or  less 
extensive,  is  also  our  neighbour,  and  we  ought  to  love  him ;  but, 
more  especially,  we  ought  to  love,  as  being  onr  neighbour,  the 
country  vvhich  like  an  affectionate  mother,  brings  us  up,  nourishes 
and  protects  us.  The  church  is  our  neighlx)ur,  in  preference  even 
to  our  country,  for  he  who  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the  cliurch, 
regards  the  welfare  of  the  souls,  and  of  the  eternal  life  of  those  who 
compose  his  country  ;  and  if  he  does  it  through  love,  he  loves  his 
neighbour  in  a  superior  degree.  But,  above  all,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  the  Saviour  is  our  neighbour,  which^  we  muse  love  in  the 
most  exalted  degree. 

"  Charity  and  good  works  are  two  distinct  things,  like  willing 
well,  and  doing  well ;  like  as  the  will,  also  is  distinct  from  the  action" 
aiid  the  speech  fi-om  thinking. 

"Charity  consists  in  acquitting  ourselves  with  recti!  ude  and 
fidelity  in  our  callings,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  in  fulfilling  with 
exactness,  our  duty  in  every  station  of  life. 

"  There  are  duties,  as  well  as  benefits  belonging  to  charity. 
The  benefits  of  charity  consist  in  giving  to  the  poor,  but  with  dis- 
cernment, according  to  their  conduct,  or  the  good  which  is  in  tliem. 
The  duties  of  charity  are  the  payment  of  taxes,  debts,  rents,  and  of 
the  hire  of  the  labourer ;  to  render  what  is  due  to  parents,  to 
husband,  or  wife,  to  children,  brother  and  sisters,  domestics,  bene- 
factors, and  to  friends  and  enemies. 

"  A  communion  of  meals,  and  the  ctsablishment  of  societies, 
with  a  view  of  expanding  the  heart,  and  of  conversing  upon  spiritual 
and  decent  subjects,  are  also  charity. 

^"  A  moral  life,  become  spiritual,  is  charity.  But,  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  there  must  be  no  assumption  and  merit  from  good  works ;  we 
miist  believe  that  all  good  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  must,  con- 
stantly, in  our  actions,  have  him  tor  the  object."'     P.  150. 

So  far  the  reason  of  Swedenborg,  notwithstanding  it  is  perpe- 
tually clouded  with  spirituality  and  mysticism,  appears  stdl  ta 
have  been  predominant ;  but  w  hen  the  subject  of  Heaven  is 
brought  under  discussion,  he  abandons  entirely  its  guidance,  and 
rushes^  with  neither  star  nor  compass  to  direct  his  <;ourse,  into 
the  dark  and  fathomless  ocean  of  visionary  absurdity.  Jt  is  im- 
j)ossible  to  read  wiihaut  some  degree  of  astonishment  and  awe^ 
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the  dclirlou'j  dreams  of  tliis  distempered  enthn!»iust;  those  glories 
which  dazzkd,  by  their  iueiiab'e  spieiidour,  the  mortal  vision  of 
tlie  great  Apostle,   which  delied  the  power  eveu  othis  inspired 
tongue  to  revealj  are  described  by  Swedenborg  with  all  the  cool- 
ness and  precisioji,  which  a  traveller  might  employ  in  relating  the 
features  of  a  newly  discovered  country,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.      Li  detiance  not   only  ot  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit 
of  Scripture,  we  have  a  long  ciiapter  on  marriages  in  Heaven,  and 
on  the  state  of  conjugal  love.     He  informs  us  that  in  Heavea 
there  are  males  and  females,  and  that  there  is  an  union  of  these 
in  spirit  and  in  soul,  which  constitutes  a  celestial  marriage.     He 
informs  us,  that  though  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  Heaven  are  of 
a  spiritual  substance,  they  are  nevertheless  real  and  tangible  ;  that 
they  are  furnished  with  five  senses,  as  upon  earth,  but  that  each  of 
these  senses  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  our  own.     He  is  of 
opinion  that  all  the  reasonable   gratifications  which  men  enjoy 
upon  earth;  are  also  to  be  found  hi  Heaven,  but  in  a  far  superior 
and  more  exquisite  degree,  and  attended  with  no  alloy  of  depri- 
vation or  pain.    It  is  really  painful  to  follow  these  rash  and  daring 
tiights  of  a  stiong  but  a  darkened  imagination  ;   it  would  almost 
;4ppear  that  his  unhallowed  attempts  to  penetrate  into  those  glo- 
lies  which  are  in  mercy  denied  to  the  vision  of  our  weak  and  frail 
understanding,   had    been  punished    with    a  judicial    blindness, 
leaving  to  mankind  an  awtul  example  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty  upon  human  folly  and  presumption.     This  strange  and 
unnatural  jumble  of  spiritual  and  carnal  notions,  which  constitutes 
h'.s  descri{)tion  of  the  state  of  future  bliss,  is  somewhai.  relieved  by 
his  description  of  the  wisdom   of  angels,  which  is  a  strain  of  a 
higher  mood  ;   and  if  we  can  for  a  moment  overlook  its  temerity. 
Mill  impresss  us  with  the  idea  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  the  wisdom  of  the  angels 
of  heaven  is  ;  it  is  so  much  above  human  wisdom,  and  transcexident 
to  such  a  degree,  that  men,  not  being  able  to  conceive  it,  are  in- 
duced to  believe  it  is  nothing.  It  cannot  be  explained  but  by  un- 
known effects,  which  not  being,  at  first,  themselves  understood,  are, 
in  the  understanding,  like  so  many  shadows,  and  leave  the  cause  of 
them  always  in  obscurity.  Nevertheless,  all  these  things  are  such 
as  may  be  known,  and,  by  being  known,  may  be  comprehended, 
provided  the  mind  be  occupied  in  them  with  pleasure.  Tliis  plea- 
sure carries  its  liyht  with  it,  seeing  it  is  derived  from  love  ;  and  the 
celestial  light,  which  is  intelligence,  illumines  those  who  love  the 
jnysteries  of  divine  wisdom. 

"  The  wisdom  of  angels  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  knon'n 
that  they  are  in  the  celestial  light,  which  is,  in  its  essence,  the  divine 
truth.  This  light  enlightens  their  interior  sight,  which  belongs 
to  the  mind,  and  their  exterior  sight,  which  resides  in  the  eyeg. 
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The  angels  are  also  in  the  celestial  heat,  which,  in  its  essence,  rs 
the  divine  goodness,  and  which  inspires  tlie  aflection,  or  the  desire, 
of  knowledge.  An  angel  is  wise  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  may  be  called  wisdom  itself.  All  his 
thoughts  and  affections  flow  and  model  themselves  upon  the  celestial 
form,  which  is  the  form  of  divine  wisdom;  and  his  interior,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  this  wisdom,  is  also  in  tiic  celestial  form. 

*■'■  The  stupendous  wisdom  of  angel^  bursts  forth  in  their  wordf, 
which  flow  immediately,  and  spontaneously,  from  the  thoughts  and 
affections.  Their  language  is  the  exterior  form  of  the  thoughts 
and  affections,  because  nothing  hinders  them  from  receiving  all  the 
divine  influence;  nothing  external,  nothing  foreign,  enters,  by 
their  thoughts,  into  their  discourse,  as  it  happens  among  men.'* 
P.  2Uu 

"  What  the  wisdom  of  angels  is  cannot  be  perfectly  explained, 
but  a  general  idea  of  it  may  be  acquired.  The  angels  express  in 
cue  word,  what  men  could  not  express  in  a  thousand  ;  one  word 
only  of  the  language  of  angels  contains  a  thousand  things  which 
human  language  cannot  express  at  all.  These  are  the  mysteries 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  are  intimately  jdned  together,  and  to 
which  human  wisdom  cannot  attain  The  angtls  give  ft?'!  force  to 
the  word,  by  the  tone,  which  comprizes  the  affections  of  all  things, 
each  according  to  its  order.  They  express  in  a  few  words  the  con- 
tents of  a  volume;  and  give  to  every  word  a  sound,  or  inflexion  of 
voice,  which  elevates  the  interior  wisdoa^  signified  by  it." 
P.  247. 

It  is  plain  that  Scripture,  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of 
sound  ar.d  tober  reastiu,  must  in  one  nionieut  didsijvate  snd  de- 
stroy this  air-built  fabric  of  the  iniagination:  of  this  Swevienhorg 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  aware,  and  therefore  pro- 
poses an  opinion,  which  is  mcch  more  dangeruu«  than  all  the  ab- 
surdities which  Ave  Lave  presented  to  our  readers^,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  parent  of  them  all,  the  Hydra  from  whence  all  these  and 
innumerable  other  heads  of  heresy  and  false  doctrine  proceed  ; 
tve  mean,  the  double  sense  of  Sciipture.  According  to  Sweden- 
■borg,  there  is  a  liteial,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  word  of 
God,  which  he  asserts,  is  hidden  in  every  term  and  passage 
throughout  the  sacred  volume.  This  internal  sense  of  the  word 
contains^  as  he  supposes,  an  infinite  number  of  secret  meanings, 
and  mysteries  :  names,  customs,  and  even  numbers  signify  spni- 
lual  and  important  things.  To  support  this  doctrine,  he  adduces 
certain  passages  in  Scripture,  such  as  tlte  zchile  horse,  fhe  rider 
icith  mum/  diadems,  and  the  inscription  vpon  his  thigh,  from  the 
Revelation  ;  and  because  the^e  are  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to 
be  allegorical,  he  asserts  that  in  every  other  passage  in  Scripture 
is  allegorical  also  :  the  palpable  absurdity  of  which  argument  it 
will  be  wholly  imnecessary  to  refute. 
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Havin?  thii3  given  the  reader  a  summary  of  the  prhiclpal  rloc- 
trlncs  uhicli  Sunlenbora  professes  to  inculcate,  a  very  important 
question  remains  for  our  decision,  whether  the  author  himself  was 
a  lunatic  or  an  impostor,  and  whether  he  actually  believed  the 
opinions  which  he  promulgated,  or  framed  this  system  of  faith 
from  the  materials  which  his  fancy  sugs^ested,  as  he  might  have 
composed  a  romance,  knowing  tliat  the  whole  was  hut  the  inven- 
tion of  his  own  unassisted  imagination.  On  which  ever  side  we 
may  be  inclined  to  decide,  a  very  considerable  difficulty  will  arise. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  a  man  of  the  strictest  morality  and 
christian  principle,  should  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  grati- 
fying his  vanity  or  his  ambition,  promulgate  a  system  which  he 
knew  to  be  replete  with  lies  and  absurdities.  His  whole  life, 
character  and  conduct,  unite  in  rescuing  him  from  such  a  chariie. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  appear  equally  strange,  that  a  mad- 
man should  compose  and  combine  so  regular  and  connected  a 
series  of  propositions,  most  of  them  the  result  of  mi\ch  thought, 
and  many  of  tliem  adorned  with  a  considerable  adunxtiire  oj  truth. 
There  appears  even  in  his  highest  flights  a  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion, which  might  be  supposed  but  ill  to  accord  with  ihe  vehe- 
mence of  enthusiasm,  and  the  vagaries  of  a  distempered  miigina- 
tion.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  must  recur  to  the  ol>serva- 
tions  with  Nvhich  we  commenced  our  review  of  the  volume  before 
lis,  and  nuist  state  our  belief  in  the  gradual  but  stupendoui*  pro- 
gress of  this  mental  malady.  It  appears  that  Swedenborg  had 
dedicated  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  studies  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  and  the  vHrious  works  which  he  successively  published, 
shew  that  he  had  formed  a  deep  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
all  its  different  branches.  The  abstraction  of  thought  which  these 
studies  both  produce  and  require,  when  added  to  a  vivid  and  pow- 
erful imagination^  is  the  very  parent  of  mysticism  and  spirituality. 
In  following  the  series  of  his  works,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
progress  of  his  mind  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  and  from  me- 
taphysics to  religious  enthusiasm.  The  last  work  but  one  which 
he  published  previous  to  his  fancied  ilkimmatiou,  was  "  A  specu- 
lative phil  jsophical  Essay  upon  Litinity,  the  final  Cause  of  the 
Creation,  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Operation  of  Soul  and 
J3ody."  If  a  warm  imagination  be  once  let  loose  upon  such  sub- 
jects, with  no  object  around  it  to  draw  off  its  attention,  nor  any 
friend  to  guide  its  researches,  can  we  wonder  at  the  creation  of  the 
.strangest  h\  potheses,  or  the  birth  of  the  strange  '4  delusions.  If 
to  all  this  we  add  a  feeling  naturally  acute  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  awfully  sensible  of  its  tremendous  importance,  we  ca» 
no  longer  hesitate  to  acknowledge  in  the  moral  frame  of  Sweden- 
borg, a  full  and  suflicieut  cause  of  all  the  mvslicism  with  which 
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Jie  was  infected.  We  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the 
s«alady^  and  would  we  view  the  effect  of  the  disease  m  all  its  vio- 
lence, we  shall  see  them  accomplished  in  the  volume  before  us. 
If  to  this  we  add  that  tremendous  and  sweeping  persuasion  that 
lie  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  developing  a  hidden  meaning  in 
every  passage  in  Scrij)ture,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  he  believed  the  system  wl.ich  he  framed  to  be  true,  and 
tliat  in  the  delirium  of  his  -disordered  fancy,  he  supposed  himself 
to  have  had  communication  with  God.  The  absurdities  to  which 
this  last  idea  oi'the  dcvelopcment  of  a  double  meaning  will  recon- 
cile the  mind,  is  hardly  to  be  believed  by  any,  but  by  tliose  who 
Lave  witnessed  its  eftects.  \V  e  ourselves  have  seen  a  quarto  vo- 
lume printed  (but  not  published,  as  we  believe)  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  once  in  Parliament,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean  abilities 
and  attainments,  to  prove  that  in  every  classical  author,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Homer,  there  was  not  only  a  double  but  a  treble  mean- 
ing :  one  of  these  occult  meanings  we  remember  in  Homer  to 
iave  been  the  perpetual  allusion  to  the  tea  of  the  Chinese,  and 
their  use  of  the  Ginseng  root  as  a  specific  for  the  plague,  which 
he  asserted  to  have  been  allegorized  under  the  name  of  Apollo. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  we  cannot  injustice 
pronounce  Swedenborg  to  have  been  an  hypocrite  or  an  impostor, 
Ijut  the  victim  rather  of  a  visional  fancy  and  a  disturbed  and  dis-r 
ordered  imagination  ;  which  operated,  as  it  often  does,  in  a  suf- 
ilcient  degree  to  produce  that  melancholy  monument  of  religious 
delusion,  the  volume  before  us,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
range the  remainder  of  his  intellect,  or  to  render  him  untit  for  the 
intercourse  of  society,  and  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  to  observe  the  caution  which 
Swedenborg  himself  offers  against  the  delusions  of  evil  spirits, 
and  how  fearful  he  is  that  men  should  mistake  the  suggestions  of 
dasmojjs  for  the  conversation  of  angels,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
granted  only  to  a  chosen  few.     Vide,  P.  88. 

it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tliis  volume  is  only  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Swedenborg,  which  are  very  voluminous,  and  are 
writted  in  the  Latin  language  ;  the  subjects  are  tolerably  well  ar- 
ranged, and  it  presents,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  fair  manual  of  the 
doctrines  and  belief  of  this  celebrated  mystic. 


AllT 
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Copleston,    S.T.B,    Co/legii    Orieknsis    Socio    et    Poeticee 
puhlico  Prrelectore,    nunc  Ecc/esia  Cathedralis  Londiucmis 
Prabendurio.     8vo.     Oxon.     1813. 

jVIUCH  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  business  of  poetical 
criticism  throtigh  an  unfounded  notion,  that  it  is  nothing  else 
but  an  attempt  to  fix  by  a  certain  standard  things  whose  beauty 
consists  in  variableness  as  well  as  variety,  and  to  teach  man  a 
Jesson,  which  he  w  ill  never  consent  to  learn  of  another ; 
namely,  when  he  ought  to  be  pleased.  It  can  hardly  be  denied, 
we  think,  that  the  great  canonists  of  this  art  in  its  early  days 
assumed  a  tone  rather  too  dogmatical  and  legislative.  And 
many  a  crier  in  the  court  of  Parnassus,  just  able  to  repeat  their 
formulae  by  heart,  has  thrust  himself  into  the  judgment  seat,  to 
the  great  damage  of  sound  doctrine  and  orthodox  feeling. 

Like  other  bigots,  these  fanatical  worshippers  did  much  to 
depreciate  their  own  idol.  Criticism  suftered  as  much  as  poetry 
by  their  foolish  attempt  to  trace  a  hard  unvarying  outline  round 
forms,  whiCi  would  not  be  lovely,  if  they  did  not  waver  witU 
every  breath  of  heaven.  From  an  important  sister  of  the  family 
of  mind,  a  trusty  and  most  useful  handmaid,  if  not  a  woithy 
coadjutor,  of  moral  philosophy,  she  was  degraded  into  a  cold 
unmeaning  formalist,  or  at  best  but  an  orderly  and  faithful 
transcriber. 

But,  we  are  glad  and  proud  to  write  it,  our  national  poetry^ 
which  never  wore  the  shackles  of  French  taste  with  a  good 
grace,  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  been  gradually 
disencumbering  herself  of  them.  And  the  book  now  before  us 
exhibits  a  gratifying  and  inspiriting  proof  that  criticism  has 
shared  in  the  benefit  of  emancipation.  Never  have  we  read  fi 
work  more  full  of  moral  and  literary  candour.^  Where  we  most 
differ  from  the  author,  he  almost  constrains  us  to  assent  for  ihe 
mere  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  him.  Malumus  cum  Socrat9 
errare,  quam  cum  aliis  verum  dicere. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  that 
the  argumentum  a  priori  is  not  good  in  criticism.  Her  business 
is  to  enunciate  rather  than  demonstrate  :  her  axioms  are  dravva 
from  the  feelings,  not  the  reason.  For  her  best  and  most  use- 
ful scope  is  not  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  art,  but  of  the 
ecience  .of  himian  nature.  The  facts  are  on  record  in  every 
man's  heart :  they  are  not  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  stated  and 
^accounted  for.  But  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  more  eloqueat  and 
convincing  exposition  of  this  matter. 

P  p  "  Ho« 

YOL.  I.  JUNE,    18I4> 
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"  Hoc  ipso  niecuni  semper  statueram,  ut  qui  de  re  poctica 
prfficepta  traderet  decerptis  modo  locis  ex  poetis  illustrioiibus 
quir  :iut  subliniia,  aut  venusta,  aut  aliquani  oh  causam  admiranfia 
viderentiir,  neque  ex  ipsa  mentis  huniamc  natara  doproniet  argu- 
iiienta  ct  sul)tiles  illas  cogitatiomim  nostraroni  atquo  aiiectuum  ra- 
tiones  iiivestigarct,  is  profecto  frigidaiu  aliquani  contexeret  cunti- 
lenam,  vix  pueris  iieduni  vobis  audiendam."     W  o. 

AVe  sliould  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  th?s 
author,  that  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  this:  that  he  is  nevei- 
dogmatical  in  his  ai)peals  to  authority  and  estabhshed  practice: 
tliat  he  is  not  asliamtd  of  avowing  a  feohng,  without  assigning  a 
direct  argument  for  it.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  his 
attention  to  this  golden  rule  has  led  to  what  we  cannot  but 
regret  as  the  chief  disajipoinlment  we  have  experienced  in 
reathng  his  book.  What  we  mean  will  best  appear  from  a 
slight  sketch  of  his  general  system. 

Declaring  first,  that  his  object  is  not  limited  to  any  set  of 
\vritings,  but  is  as  extensive  as  poetry  itself,  he  proceeds, '  ex- 
cusing himself  by  the  way  for  giving  no  logical  definition  of  it, 
to  point  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  mistake  in  Lowth'ls 
opinion  respecting  its  final  cause.  Lowth  defines  the  poet's 
object  in  two  words,  Prodesse  Delectando  :  otn-  author  in  one, 
Delectare.  So  far  we  should  not  have  dissented  froni  him,  espe- 
cially when  we  hud  him  qualifying  his  proposition  as  follows. 

"  Neque.enim  jam  voluptatcm  aliquani  ex  Epicuri  hortis  pe,- 
tlmus,  qucTG  meo  sensu  percipitur,  sed  longc  aliam  ac  prestautioreni, 
qua  scilicet  recrcatur  animus,  cum  ahquid  pracclarum  aut  magni- 
ficum  aut  venustuin  intuemur,  qua;  nascitur  ex  ipsa  pulchrc  effigie 
Gonteuiplanda."     P.  IG. 

After  this,  it  is  Impossible  that  he  should  be  misrepresented 

as  saying  that  every  thing,  which  being   written   in  verse  gives 

pleasui-e,  is  poetry.     His   rule  nmst  clearly  be  understood  in  a 

•practical  sense :    he  who  gives   most   pleasure,   supposing  the 

sQurce  of  that  pleasure  poetical,  is  the  best  poet. 

There  is  therefore  some  pleasuie  or  set  of  pleasures  peculiar 
to  poetry:  where,  what,  and  whence  is  it?  \V«  doubt  whethef 
there  are  two  thinking  men  in  the  world  who  would  answer, 
this  question  alike.  And  it  is  probably  this  consideration, 
which  has  led  our  liberal  minded  critic  to  pass  without  any 
further  description  of  it  innnediately  to  the  consideiation  of  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  or  rather,  he  seems  to 
regard  it  as  a  collection  of  vaiious  pleasures,  differing  iai^int^ 
and  degree  from  each  other,  and  having  no  common  quality 
e.vcfept  that  they  arise  from  the  study  of  the  same  kind  of 
writiii^ftf.     Tiiese  he  proceeds  to  divide  into  tb^ise  of  the.  niattej-, 

;  • .  and 
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and  those  of  tlie  style  ;  of  the  former  he  again  specifies  four 
distinct  sources,  imitation,  the  affections,  imagination,  and  ac- 
quired taste  (judicium)*  'J'hese  form  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
critical  chart :  hui  only  the  three  iirst  regions  of  the  materia 
poetica  are  laid  down  in  this  volume.  The  office  to  which  the 
world  is  indtibted  for  it  being  tenable  only  for  a  term  of  years> 
was  resigned  by  !Mr.  C  before  the  completion  of  his  plan;  but 
Me  hope  that  he  will  yet  complete  it.  It  were  unfair  to  all  fu- 
ture aspirants  in  poetry  to  leave  one  of  its  best  manuals  a 
blank. 

Probably  this  is  not  the  only  imperfection  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  the  circumstances  of  this  publication.  A  publi'c 
lecture  is  not  the  fittest  form  for  discriminating  feelings  nicely, 
or  investigating  them  profoundly.  Besides,  a  dead  language  \% 
almost  a  uag  to  the  tongue  in  delivering  ideas  so  abstract  and  so 
delicately  distinguished. 

A  feeling  of  these  difficulties  has,  we  suspect,  deterred  our 
author  in  many  cases  from  going  deeply  into  the  principles  of 
phenomena,  which  he  has  stated  accurately  and  impressively. 
In  that  part  of  his  subject  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  it  . 
might  be  expected  more  particularly  to  operate.  For  if  there 
be  any  one  term  which  comprises  in  itself  all  the  pecnliai- 
pleasures  of  poetry  (we  speak  our  feelings,  let  our  readers  com- 
pare them  with  their  own)  it  is  association.  Now  the  Latin 
language  presents  no  term  correspondent  to  this^  and  the 
mental  process  itself  seems  to  have  been  so  little  considered  by 
their  critics,  that  to  have  expounded  a  theory,  of  which  it 
formed  a  chief  element,  in  Latin,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  new-mould  their  whole  philosophical  vocabulary.  Never- 
theless, we  lind  it  so  well  explained  in  one  of  its  applications 
in  this  very  work  (p.  411),  that  however  insurmountable  the 
difficulty  might  have  been  to  others,  we  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
C-  if  he  had  undertaken  it,  would  have  succeeded.  But  foras- 
much as  he,  leaning  rather  to  the  opinion  which  assoits  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  poetry  live  or  six  distinct  pleasures, 
has  chosen  to  omit  it,  we  shall  be  excused  for  stating,  in  default 
of  his  weightier  authority,  what  has  seemed  to  xxn  most  probable 
in  this  matter. 

Every  man  probably  first  thinks  of  poetry  as  of  something 
.synonimous  with  verse.  But  no  man  of  taste  could  long  con- 
tent himself  with  this  idea.  With  a  very  little  practice,  the 
graces  of  the  form  aie  distinguished  from  those  of  the  drapery^ 
and  every  one  frames  his  own  model  of  poetry,  as  he  does  that 
of  material  beauty.  The  eflicient  causes,  therefore,  both  ot 
beauty  and  poetry,  vary  as  the  various  associations  of  indivi- 
duals ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  uo  uniformity  in  thi.s 

y  J)  2  variety, 
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variety,  that  the  result  reached,  or  supposed  to  be  reached  bv 
these  mfinitely  changing  means  may  not  be  one  and  the  same, 
i^nd  if  there  be  any  who  find  themselves  able  to  refer  all  iheir 
pleasures  of  taste  more  or  less  remotely  to  one  set  of  associ- 
ations, to  them  those  associations  are  a  satisfactory  test  whether 
a  sentiment  or  expression  be  poetry  or  no. 

Now  as  far  as  an  induction  veiy  limited  in  duration  and  ex- 
tent will  justify  us,  we  should  venture,  in  spite  of  our  author's 
censure  on.  those  who  restrict  the  pleasures  of  poetry  to  on« 
souice  to  avow  ourselves  of  this  number.  And  we  should 
ground  our  opmion  on  a  thought  beautifully  expressed  in  tli« 
last  page  of  this  work. 

"  Haud  Ecio  an  sanctior  quaedam  inter  has  artes  et  veram 
tirtutem  necessitudn  intercedat,  ut  quod  in  illis  rectum  sit  et  d*' 
coruni  etiam  summi  illius  boni  quodammodo  particeps  fiat." 

*•  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood." 

It  is  to  the  awakening  of  some  moral  or  religious  feeling, 
not  by  direct  instruction  (that  is  the  office  of  morality  or 
theology)  but  by  way  of  association,  that  we  would  refer  all 
poetical  pleasure.  If  the  thought  has  never  struck  our  readers, 
"fte  would  only  request  of  them  not  to  throw  it  by  untried^, 
as  strained  or  visionary,  but  to  wait  till  they  have  applied  it  to 
W'hat  passage  soever  they  have  been  wont  to  delight  in  most. 
Such  an  examination  will  at  once  shew  whether  our  conjecture 
is  at  all  borne  out  by  fact. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  unfold  the  principle,  and  the 
experience  of  a  life  to  prove  it.  We  would  only  for  the  present 
obviate  two  objections,  which  will,  it  is  hkely,  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  at  least  one  half  of  the  thinkers  on  tho 
subject.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  e^nending  the  empire  of 
poetr}'  too  far,  inasmuch  as  moral  and  religious  associations  are 
produced  not  only  by  writing,  but  by  statue?,  pictures,  melodies, 
even  hy  numberless  objects  oi  common  life.  We  readily  grant, 
that  they  are ;  nor  have  we  the  least  objection  to  apply  the 
term  poetry  to  every  such  case.  Nay,  wo  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  ob^ervation,  if  proved  in  detail,  would  conlirm  our  position, 
by  shewing  that  no  subjects  of  the  arts,  or  of  common  life,  are 
fit  for  poetry,  which  do  not  immediately  or  circuitously  produce 
some  such  effect.  If  all  this  be  allowed,  we  see  nothing  absurd 
in  calling  the  same  result  by  the  same  name,  whatever  be  the  , 
sensible  instrument  whereby  it  is  produced.  Be  it  addressed 
to  the  eye,  ear,  or  mind  only ;  be  it  a  son^'  of  Handel,  a 
painting  of  Reynolds,  or  a  verse  of  Sliakespeare  ;  if  it  "  trans- 
port our  minds  bejfond  this  ignorant  present/'  if  it  fill  us  with 

the 
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the  co«sciou«yiess  of  immortality,  or  the  pride  of  knowing  right 
from  wrong,  it.  is  to  us,  to  uU  intents  and  purposes,  poetry. 
Nor  is  it  any  thing  uncommon  in  language  to  apply  the  term  to 
these  arts.  We  hear  of  the  poetry  of  sculpture,  the  poetry  of 
painting :  and  we  have  been  led  to  our  present  conjecture 
partly  by  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  it  wns  m  each  case 
whereby  they  were  imagined  to  partake  of  their  sister's  nature. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  seem  that  we  are  excluding  by 
this  definition  many  writings,  which  the  world  has  agreed  to 
wrap  in  kuuel  as  genuiue  scrolls  from  Apollo.  If  a  poet  nmst 
be  religious,  it  will  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  Lucretius, 
what  of  Anacreon,  what  of  one  of  our  most  popular  living 
bards?  The  answer  is  ready  :  we  do  not  ask  that  he  should  pro- 
fess religion  or  mor.dity,  but  only  that  he  should  use  ideas  and 
language  calculated  to  raise  religious  and  moral  associations. 
It  is  very  evident  that  he  may  do  this  unconsciously  even  w  hile 
he  is  preaching  atheism  or  misanthropy,  and  that  the  images 
tiius  introduced  into  the  mind  may  btj  so  fascinating  as  com- 
pletely to  withdraw  its  gaze  from  the  monstrous  forn>s  which 
lurk  behind  them.  Is  it  tlie  cheerless  self-dependance,  the  su- 
percilious irreligion  of  Epicurus,  or  his  own  zeal  for  truth  and 
thirst  for  lovely  scenery,  that  sets  Lucretius  on  high  among 
poets?  Is  it  for  his  joyless  libertinism,  his  selfishness  in  love, 
his  scepticism  in  loyalty  and  religion  that  our  ladies  admire , 
Childe  Harolde?  or  is  not  all  this  felt  even  by  his  warmest 
idolizers  as  so  much  taken  from  his  poetical  merits,  be  they  what 
tliey  may  ? 

We  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  these  remarks  had  we 
conceived  them  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  work  which  gave  (Kxasion  to  them.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a  strong  presumption  against  any  theoretical  opinion,  to 
have  found  it  inconsistent  with  a  code  of  practical  rules  wherein 
almost  every  enactment,  enforced  by  the  aptest  and  most  con- 
vincing examples,  finds  an  instinctive  assent  before  prejudice 
has  lime  to  lift  her  voice  against  it.  But  either  we  are  strangely 
self-deluded,  or  it  so  happens  that  each  of  the  three  sources  of 
poetical  pleasure  as  here  laid  open  by  our  author  is  fed  from 
that  higher  fountain  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
them.  To  make  out  this  point,  we  will  try  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  h's  method  in  each,  especially  pointmg  out  tliosp 
parts  of  it  wherein  some  such  principle  seems  to  be  implied. 

And  tirst  in  treating  of  imilatiun,  Mr.  C.  is  especially  careful 
to  warn  us  that  he  does  not  mean  that  meagre  and  bahyish 
amusement  of  findng  out  the  originals  of  such  and  such  portraits, 

to  which  on  the  authority  of  one  great  name  *   the  oiiijin   of 
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*  )See  Aristotla.  Rhct.  b.  i, 
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poetry  has  been  sometimes  ascribed.  At  least  tlj^s  we  collect 
iVom  his  olten  declaring,  that  to  make  pojetry  it  is  not  sufficiejit 
that  the  objects  be  well  imitated  unless  they  have  something 
pleasing  or  affecting  in  themselves.  We  delight  also  in  the 
indignant  tone  which  he  assumes  (p.  32),  in  rejecting  tlieir 
fancy  who  would  turn  this  divine  art  into  a  babbling  minjicj  a 
mere  echoer  of  sounds  with  or  without  meaning.  These  ex- 
ploded, there  remain  two  sorts  of  imitation  instrumental  to 
Poetry  :  indirect,  by  which  the  style  and  structure  takes  the 
colour  of  the  subject:  and  direct,  whertliy  the  forms  of  all 
absent  things  are  embodied  and  made  present  to  the  mind's  eye. 
The  former  our  author  promises  to  <;onsider,  where  it  more  pro- 
per!} occurs,  in  treating  of  style.  I'he  other  is  divided  according 
to  its  subjects  into  ihree  spe<.ies,  respectively  employed  on  ex- 
ternal ol)]ects,  characters  and  passions,  actions  and  events;  which 
Litter  falling  under  the  province  of  judgment  is  left  for  discussion 
to  a  future  part  of  the  work.  Under  the  first  head  we  are  led 
to  cite  the  contrast  between  dcsoiptive  poetry  and  painting, 
|jartly  as  a  sptcinien  of  distinct  and  compact  writhig  such  as 
few  attain  even  in  their  mother  tongue,  partly,  because  it  tends 
to  illustrate  the  principles  just  now  set  forth. 

^  "  Profecto  artes  ha)  duo?,  do  quibus  loquhnuv,  in  plurimis  cevte 
similes-  ac  cognat:e,  in  noiiinillis  dispari  omnino  sunt  natura,  et 
discipliua  iiuHgcnt  peuitus  diversa.  Neque  enim  ut  Pictoris  ita 
Poette  sunt  partes  singula  aperte  distinguere,  membra  formanique 
explere,  et  justa  mole  ac  meiisura  referre.  Non  patitur  hane 
operosain  solicitudiucm  ipsa  poescos  natura;  neque  omnia  isto 
niodo  elaborari  aut  oportet  aut  decet.  Quin  diversum  quodam- 
inodo  ad  tineni  alter  ab  altero  spectare,  certe  diversam  ingredi 
videntur  viani,  Nenipe  illi,  quam  maxinie  ad  fidtm  natura;  ex- 
pressa  re,  menteni  imitatione  deJcctare  propositum  est.  Hie  rem 
eo  usque  depingit,  dum  earn  jam  imperfectam  arripiat  mens,  et 
8uis  ex  copiis  quod  desit  suppleat.  Hie  adnioto  qua.^i  pabulo  acuit 
provocatque  animum,  Ille  saturatum  dimittit.  Turn,  quod  maxi- 
mum est,  etsi  Pictori  sua  semper  qualiscunque  laus  constabit,  quj 
ad  veritatcm  etiam  in  re  vulgari  ac  vilissima  appropinquaverit, 
Poetam  contra  nihil  fere  nisi  quod  sua  sponte  ahquid  feret  gratia^ 
aut  venustatis  imitari  decebit:  et  saepissime  fit,  ut  quod  laudis 
studio  ac  curae  debeatur,  id  omne  ingenio  sit  dctraliendum.  Qui- 
bus causis  perrnotus  magnopere  eos  mirari  soleo  qui  in  voluptatis 
illius  naturam  diligentius  inquirentes,  qua)  ex  imitatione  percipitur, 
pra'cipuam  ejus  partem  ponunt  in  similitudine  yerum  intuenda.'*^ 
P.  4.1,42.  ' 

Froin  this  and  from  inany  other  passages  we  gather  it  as  puf 

author's  decided    opinion,  that  the   chief  part  of  the  pleasvne 

tlerived  through  imitation  arises  from  some  beauty  in  the  objects 

iniitated.     What  remains^  if  iliere  be  any,  must  of  course  arise 
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from  tlie  pcifegtuess  of  llic  iiiHtnlion  Use  IT.  Xow,  uotli  tliesc, 
•Jd  far  as  they  art  poetical,  \vc  caauot  lu'lp  cousideriii;;  us  plea- 
sures of  the  imagiiuiiion,  since  they  scein  to  depend  on  tlje 
degree  in  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  realize  within  itself 
something  unreal.  We  say,  as  far  as  they  are  poetical,  since 
to  us  it  is  a  characteristic  of  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  those 
arts  which  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  that  we  are  never 
merely  passive  in  receiving  pleasure  from  it;  that  there  iijust  be 
some  elasticity  in  the  reader's  minil,  else  it  will  not  vibrate  to 
the  touch  of  ihq  artist.  To  the  want  or  the  neglect  whereof 
we -are  iain  to  ascribe  it,  that  any  are  found,  who  have  no  farther 
nolion  of  ()oetry  ihtni  il  h  somc^thing  in  verse,  thereby  degrad- 
ing it  to  the  level  of  a  country  dance,  or  a  meiry  peal  of  bells, 
in  the  list  of  human  enjoynxnts. 

'  ?\()w  if  poetical  pleasure,  through  whatever  instrument 
derived,  imply  some  working  of  the  nund  within  itself,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  mere  percej>tion  of  external  resemblance 
can  ever  constitute,  as  in  portrait  painting,  du;  test  of  ex- 
cellence i\\  the  ait.  Here  is  no  subject  of  pride,  no  im- 
pulse toward  improvement,  \\liei(;of  the  mind  can  be  conscious. 
it  does  not  act;  it  only  Icels  that  it  is  acted  on.  We  con- 
clude, theiefure,  that  wherever  from  the  beauty  of  the  thing 
imitated,  or  ilie  skill  of  the  imitator  the  mind  is  excited  to  till 
up  the  picture  for  itself,  tlieie  is  phasure  indeed,  and  poetical 
pleasure,  not  howevr  r  produced  by  the  perception  of  likeiu  ss, 
bj»t  by  the  workings  of  the  imiiginalion.  }low  it,  in  common 
Vvith  (he  other  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  may  be  grounded 
on  the  higher  associations,  we  shall  jMesenlly  attem|)t  to  shew. 
Ill  other  cases  of  exact  description  we  are  |)leased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  artist,  and  perhaps  the  truth  of  his  lepresentations;  just 
as  we  are  with  a  Dutch  landscape,  or  an  exact  historical  narra- 
tion ;  but  because  the  heart  and  the  fancy  are  asleep  the  vvhil^j 
we  cannot  consent  to  call  this  poetry. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  had  this  feeling  more  present  to 
lijm  in  writing  (m  the  imitation  of  external  objects,  than  on  that 
of  human  characters  and  passions.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
poetjcal  and  historical  pleasures  in  die  latter  are  more  blended 
than  in  the  other.  He  has  himself  observed  (see  p.  120,  and 
elsewhere)  that  synipathy  is  in  most  cases  inseparable  from  a 
correct  delineation  of  men's  habits  and  feelings.  VVe  would  add, 
that  the  subject  of  the  moral  pictiue,  apart  from  the  workmun- 
sliip,  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  the  imagination,  and  the  creative 
energy,  above  described  is  forthwith  set  in  motion.  At  least, 
we  are  certain  that  the  passages,  which  he  has  transcribed  in 
his  Sth  and  \)i\\  Lectures,  in  order  to  jjiove  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  is  owing  to  the  recognition  of  likeness,  were 

to 
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to  us  so  many  evidences  to  the  contrary.  As  an  instance  :  the 
first  that  occurs  is  Menedemas  relating  his  feelings  when  his  son 
b^4  left  him. 

*'  Ubi  comperi  ex  lis,  qui  ei  fuere  conscii, 
Domuni  reverter  ruaestus  atque  animo  fera 
Pv;rturbato,  atque  incerto  pras  jEgritudine, 
Adsido  :  accununt  servi :  soccos  detrahunt ; 
"Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 
Csenam  apparare;  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  miseriam. 

Ter.  Heauton,  1. 1,  69." 

It  is  not  surely  because  this  is  like  the  life  merely,  but  from 
our  sympathy  for  the  father's  distress  and  the  affectionate  assi- 
duity of  his  servants;  that  it  delights  us.  Whereas,  in  the 
following  verseo  from  Lucretius,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
precise  tlian  the  deicription,  we  cannot  feel  any  poetry. 

"  Denique  ubi  in  medio  nobis  equus  acer  obhaesit 
F. amine  ;  et  in  rapidas  amnis  despeximus  undas; 
Stantis  equi  corpus  transversum  ferre  videtur 
Vis,  et  in  adversum  flumen  contrudere  raptim; 
Et,  quocunqae  ociilos  trajecimus,  omnia  ferri 
Et  fluere  adsiraili  nobis  ratione  videntur. 

Luc.  4.  422.'* 

If  this  be  poetry,  any  man  may  be  a  poet,  who  will  lake  tlie 
trouble  of  pulling  a  few  pages  of  Newton's  Opticks,  into  blank 
verse. 

'Jhioiighont  Mr.  C's  remarks  on  the  particular  objects,  modes, 
excel!  ncies  and  defects  of  imiiation,  we  found  ourselves  inte- 
rested and  instructed.  Many  things  which  we  had  seen  before, 
qre  tl:ere  put  in  a  ne\\  light :  many  which  we  had  often  felt, 
but  kqow  not  how  to  express  or  account  for,  are  feelingly  and 
convincingly  staled,  iiut  what,  here  and  every  where  else,  we 
\re  legard  as  the  prime  virtue  of  this  writer's  manner  is  hie 
surpassing  distinclntss  both  in  word  and  thought.  He  lays  the 
j-iglit  emphasis  on  every  thing. 

Ill  ilie  second  aqd  third  parts  of  the  work,  which  treat  of 
the  affections  and  of  imagination,  ^)ur  gratification  was  still 
nioie  unmixed,  for  we  found  k ss  that  seemed  inconsistent  with 
our  own  poeiicai  creed.  According  to  that  creed,  sympathy  and 
phantasy,  the  one  chiefly  employed  on  moral,  the  other  on  re- 
ligious assockitions,  divide  between  them  tlie  regions  of  verse: 
the  one  wprniug  against  selfishness,  the  other  against  despon- 
dency i  the  one  staynig  ou'  steps  in  the  course,  the  other  point- 
ing to  the  g<:a!;  liie  oi.e  telhiig  us  of  our  duly  here,  ihe  other 
Hi  oiir  reward  hereafter.  One  half  of  this  doctrine,  we  appre- 
hend. 
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he>Kl,  will  readily  be  granted  us ;  it  has  been  for  these  QOOT/  year# 
an  axiom  in  criticism,  that  to  purify  the  aft'eclions  by  tenor  and 
pity  is  a  tinal  cause  of  tragedy,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  airy 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  all  poetry.  But  tliat  part 
of  our  proposition  which  concerns  imagination  may  not  perliapj 
be  so  clearly  understood  or  so  easily  allowed. 

All  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  as  the  term  is  commonly  appre- 
hended, imply  the  embodying  something  visionary,  the  present- 
ing somelhing  absent,  the  bettering  somelhifig  imperfect;  their 
very  being  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  some  such  operation. 
Now  what  (excepting  in  a  mind  thoroughly  diseased  and  depraved, 
wherein  imagination  and  reason  loo  are  slaves  of  the  body)  what 
can  tend  more  strongly  to  make  man  feel  his  ovvn  dignity  ;  to 
disencumber  him  of  earthly  aftections,  and  lift  him  nearer  what 
lie  once  was,  and  what  he  may  be  again,  than  the  exercise  and 
iiivigoration  of  a  power  so  totally  independant  of  material 
things,  so  much  at  varia'.ice  with  the  senses  as  this  is?  If  then 
all  the  honest  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  high  kin- 
dred, and  if  we  may  boldly  exclude  as  unpoetical  such  as  are 
corrupt  and  sensual,  what  hinders  but  that  the  poetry  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  that  of  the  heart,  be  owned  lo  liave  its 
besinnins:  and  end  in  relisious  and  moral  associations  ? 

We  UHist  now  recur,  bat  bneHy,  to  that  part  of  Mr.  C's.  work 
which  treats  of  the  passions.  He  takes  the  natund  division  of 
the  subject  into  the  persons,  events,  and  sentiments,  best  titled 
to  excite  them;  everywhere  selecting  the  commonest  faults,  and 
the  rarest  excellencies,  and  thus  making  his  work  really  useful 
to  writers  as  well  as  readers.  W'e  pass  over  some  very  sensible 
lectures  on  the  production  of  pity,  and  hasten  to  one,  wliick 
we  regard  as  mferior  to  none,  on  the  use  of  madness  in  exciting 
sympathy.  It  is  there  maintained,  in  opposition  to  a  comniou 
opiiuon,  that  this,  apart  from  all  other  calamities,  is  not  an 
object  of  pity.  We  were  startled  at  tirst  by  this  doctrine,  but 
on  an  attentive  examination  of  his  argument,  and  c<insequent  re- 
ference to  the  mo-it  remarkable  instances  of  poetic  madness 
wherewith  we  are  acquainted,  we  werp  thoro'ighly  convtrted  to 
it.  We  are  unwilling  to  injure  this  admirable  essay  by  iiiutiluted 
extracts,  or  a  meagre  analysis,  but  we  recommend  it  as  a  per- 
fect model  ^of  critical  discriminati  )n  and  itlustiaiion  by  example. 

Mr.  C  has  written  con  amore  on  the  use  of  sentiments.  Re- 
ferring their  poetical  merit  to  the  sympathy  which  they  excite,  he 
Jias  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  they  should  not  be  uttered 
as  lessons  of  reason,  but  as  bursts  of  feeling. 

"  Quod  cnim  via  et  ratione  docebitur,  id  jam  non  poema  erit 
«ed  praeceptoris  formula.  Sed  sicuti  in  vita  melius  exemplis  ju- 
ventutoai  institui  aiuat  (juara  pr.-^ceplis,  ita  in  carminibus  quajcun- 

que 
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quo  ad  mores  et  mentem  moderandaiii  pertinent,  minima  de  indiis- 
tria  dici  vidcantur,  sed  sponte  nasci,   ct  pro  re  nata  efierri:  qua; 
cum  gratiam  quandam  et  nitorum   {'abula->  prajbeant,   turn  et  ipsis 
.quoquc  ex  tabula  vim  novam  et  poudus  comparabunt." 

In  oth«r  words,  the  poet  wanders  out  of  his  province  if  he 
attempt  to  teach  except  by  association.  He  nuist  be  content 
with  sign  and  gesture :  the  divine  and  morahst  alone  speak  the 
the  language  of  instruction. 

Sentiments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  aft'ections  which  they  excite.  Some  are  pleasing 
in  that  they  revive  in  us  certain  just,  and  natural  feelings  too 
long  benumbed  or  lulled  by  worldly  pursuits:  such  aie  those 
which  set  forth  the  shortness  of  life,  the  instability  of  fortune, 
the  delights  of  domestic  life. 

*'  Dictum  enimvero  est  sententias  hasce  non  minis  pra)  novitate 
auditores  tenere,  quoniam,  mode  attentius  quis  inquirat,  sicpe 
candem  rem  sibi  in  mentem  venisse  fatcbitur.  Attamen  ea  est 
rerum  huraanarum  ratio,  ut  raro  in  lias  eogitationes  se  convertat 
aninuis.  Alia  nobis  inter  agendum,  alia  niliil  agentihus  placcnt. 
Aliter  negotiis  implicit!  et  studio  ardentcs,  aliter  otio  diffluentes  et 
curis  vacui  judicamus.  Quod  profecto  ni  ita  esset,  vix  ad  vit;e 
niunera  exsequcnda  suppetcrent  aninii  atqtie  vires.  Hinc  autem  fit, 
ut  quoties  fabula  bene  uiorata  aut  poetarum  sententiis  revocaniur 
ad  haic  quieta;  mentis  judicia,  lalsa  quodauimodo  pro  veris  mutare, 
certe  ab  opinione  sordidu  ac  vuigari  ad  meiiorem  frugem  reversi 
esse  videmur." 

We  doubt  whether  Mr.  C.  has  not  erred  in  ascribing  so  much 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  these  sentiments  to  the  love  of 
truth.  It  is  most  certain  that  they  would  not  please  if  they  were 
untrue,  for  then  they  would  not  be  found  as  they  are  in  every 
man's  bosom  :  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  the  reason 
discerning  them  to  be  true,  but  the  fancy  recognizhig  them  as 
connected  with  interesting  remembrances  and  expectations,  which 
makes  us  linger  about  them  with  so  much  delight. 

Other  sentiments  there  are  which  address  themselves  imme- 
diately to  our  love  of  virtue,  glory,  or  immortality.  These  re- 
ceive great  additional  effect  when  they  are  enforced  by  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  and  tend  in  their  turn  to  illustrate  it  j 
and  this  is  sometimes  done  by  making  them  deviate  from  th^ 
common  track  of  that  character:  "  Si  quando  virum  strenuuni 
et  bellicosum  contingat  leniler  loqui,  iracundum  temperate, 
inoUem  atque  imbelleni  animose."  P.  3*24.  Of  this  kind  are 
several  touching  traits  in  Shakespeare's  Queen  Catherine. 

Between  the  second  and  third  parts  we  find  a  Lecture  on 
Epitaphs,  which  we  rcgomineud  to  be  got  by  heayt  by  all  writers 

in 
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w  marble,  who  look  for  excellence  as  well  as  duraljilit} ,  Our 
author  ni-.ikcs  u  threefold  division  of  ti)em,  according  as  tliey 
are  meant  to  tell  us  soniethiug  of  the  deceased,  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  survivors,  or  to  deliver  some  moral  or  religious 
.sentiment.  He  rightly  condenms  their  custom,  who  write  a 
luug  list  of  actions  and  honours  on  a  tomb  :  perhaps  however 
the  rule  may  be  quahfied  in  some  measure  for  national  monu- 
ments. Great  caution,  we  apprehend,  should  be  used  in  ap})ly- 
jng  liis  direction  that  epitaphs  .should  be  somewhat  pointed  and 
epi'iramaiic.  We  have  heard  people  talk  of  the  sting  of  an 
epitaph :  to  our  minds,  every  thing  but  simplieily  and  un- 
adorned seriousness  is  as  much  out  of  pl.'.ce  on  a  tomb  a.-;  in  a 
piayer. 

■  In  reading  the  Lectures  on  Imagination  we  were  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  repine  that  die  author's  professorship  should  so 
soon  have  come  to  an  end.  His  hand  was  restrained  to  a  few 
touches,  but  of  those  every  one  is  bold  and  masterly :  we  allude 
particularly  to  the  Lecture  on  MythoUigy,  whom  we  are  delighted 
to  finti  so  ably  advocated,  after  her  unjust  proscription  by 
Jfjhn.sou,  and  to  that  on  the  use  of  antiquity  and  projihccy.  In 
very  truth,  the  touch  of  poetry  never  thrills  so  deeply  as  when 
she  purges  our  eyes  to  behold  the  infancy  or  old  age  of  mankind, 
what  our  fathers  were  and  what  our  children  will  be.  ^Miese, 
the  highest  pleasures  of  ho|x;  and  memory,  are  conunon  to  all 
human  nature:  others  there  are  arising  out  of  the  destinies  of 
of  nations  and  of  individuals,  and  as  various  as  they.  Arguing 
with  reference  to  these  last,  some  have  supposed  the  poetry  of 
the  Imagination  altogether  unsusceptible  of  law  or  order;  to 
w  hom  our  author  excellently  answei  s,  that  although  the  faney 
link  objects  rather  from  their  accidents,  than  from  dieir  .sub- 
stance, and  although  in  each  man's  reveries  their  connection  be 
almost  evanescent,  yet  whosoever  would  interest  others  must 
avail  himself  of  some  more  general  association.  He  may  talk 
as  he  will  to  himself,  but  he  must  talk  granunar  in  company. 
This  is  evinced  by  an  examination  of  those  "  loose  pearls,"  tiie 
Persian  and  Arabic  love-songs,  of  which  Sir  Willi^im  Jones  ha.4 
given  specimens. 

'J'he  concluding  Lecture  offers  some  detached  observations 
on  style,  and  unfolds  the  law  of  analogy  in  metaphor  aiid 
.simile. 

We  feel  less  regret  for  the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  work, 
which  should  have  treated  of  judgment,  because,  as  our  readers 
may  have  already  seen,  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  any 
tiling  which  addresses  itself,  as  this  mostly  does,  to  the  under- 
standing only,  as  properly  belonging  to  poetry.  That  it  is  a 
high  and  dignified  pleasure,  we  readily  ackuowledge,  but  we  see 
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not  how  it  dilfei's  from  what  we  feel  on  making  out  the  propor» 
tions  of  an  historical  or  moral  work.  Yet  it  is  on  one  side 
strongly  bound  to  poetry.  Constantly  reaching  after  perfect 
order,  it  stirs  the  moral  sense  with  the  desire  and  the  fancy  with 
the  iuiage  of  perfect  virtue. 

We  cannot  close  this  book,  by  far  the  most  distinct  and  the 
richest  in  matter  of  any  which  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  on 
the  subject,  without  repeating  our  earnest  wish  that  it  may  be 
completed  and  modernized.  For  we  are  convinced,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  and  universal  benelit  in  more  ways  than  one.  Cri- 
ticism, besides  her  office  of  developing  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  is  capable  of  teaching  us  a  valuable  lesson  on  the 
connection  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  INlj-.  C's 
book  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Let  every  one  study  it,  who 
can  be  delighted  with  contemplating  the  steady  a!id  fearless 
inarch  of  a  spirit  unwearied  in  looking  for  Truth,  prompt  in 
discovering,  and  frank  in  imparting  it;  full  of  indulgence  for  all 
that  is  pardonable  in  error,  full  of  honest  and  holy  indignation 
against  ail  that  is  debasing,  immoral,  or  irreligious. 


Art.  hi.  The  Law  of  Libel:  in  wliich  is  contained,  a  gene- 
ral Historij  of  this  Law  in  the  Ancient  CodeSy  and  of  its  In-' 
tioduction  and  successive  Alterations,  in  the  Law  of  England. 
Comprehending  a  Digest  of  all  the  leading  Cases  vpun  Libels, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Time.  Bi/  Francis  Ludlow 
Holt,  Esq.  oj  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  8vp. 
pp.311.     Reed.     1812. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Offence  of  Libel :  tcith  a  Disquisition  on  the 
Might,  Benefit,  and  proper  Boundaries  of  Felitical  Dis- 
cnssion.  Jii/  John  George,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Special 
Jl  Leader.      B.o.     pp.  36l.     Taylor  and  Hessey.      ISl'i. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Slander,  Scandalum  Magnatum^ 
and  False  Rumouis;  (Sjc  SjC.  Bj/  Thomas  Stavide,  Esq. 
of   Lincoln! s    Inn,    Barrister    at  Law.      8vo.      pp.   6SU, 

,  Clarke  and  Sons.     1813. 

^MILTON  in  his  speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing 
has  this  remarkable  passage  : 

"  It  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth to  ha\^j  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well 
!,s  men,  and  t'lereaiter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice 
cp  them  as  r;i  ilefuctors ;  for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things^ 
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^but  tlo  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  Hving  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as 
tliose  fabulous  dragon's  teeth  ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may 
chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
less wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book  : 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he 
who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God, 
as  it  were  in  the  eye.'* 

This  living  efficacy  Qf  books,  this  mighty  power  of  the  press, 
both  for  good  and  evil,  is  in  no  country  more  sensibly  felt,  utider 
no  constitution  of  Government  more  continually  exerted,  than  in 
Knglaiid.  In  a  country,  where  every  man  fancies  himself  a  poli- 
tician, and  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  the  most 
ample  means  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  scenes  wliich  are 
acting  before  thtm  from  tlie  p'.iblications  daily  issuing  from  the 
press ;  mens'  mindi;  and  opinions  must  obviously  be  in  a  great 
measure  influenced  and  directed  by  those  who  will  be  at  the  })ains 
to  give  them  this  information.  It  is  therefore,  most  important 
to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society,  that  this  office  should  be 
discharged  by  persons  who  are  upright  in  their  motivesj enlightened 
in  their  views,  and  impartial  in  their  judgments.  But  as  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  the  press  has  in  all  ages  teemed  with 
writers  of  a  very  different  description,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  it 
will  always  continue  to  do  so  ;  some  salutary  authority,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  place  it,  must  evidently 
be  exerted  to  restrain  the  malice,  and  to  punish  the  aggressions  of 
the  designing  and  malevolent :  some  antidote  must  be  prepared 
against  the  venom  of  those  literary  reptiles,  who  hide  themselves 
in  ilieir  dens  from  the  eye  of  day,  and  in  the  darkness  <.>f  night 
crawl  about  seeking  to  instil  the  poison  from  their  fimgs  into  the 
noblest  and  best  blood  of  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  exer- 
cising this  restraint,  of  applying  this  antidote,  so  as  neither  to 
check  free  and  fair  discussion  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  suffer  li- 
centiousness and  disaffection  to  wanton  uncontrouled  on  the, 
other,  is  acknowledged  by  all  :  and  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  of  the  question,  some  contending  that  the  licen-- 
tiousness  of  the  press  requires  to  be  corrected  with  a  strong 
hand,  others  that  its  liberty  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  ;  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  that  liberty  hiis  been  asserted  or  denied ; 
as  the  books  publi.shed  with  impunity  have  appeared  to  the  dif* 
fcrent  speakers  and  writers  to  contain  in  themselves  the  elements 
either  of  order  or  disorder. 

The  tlirce  books  before  ns  have  been  written  with  very  dif- 
ferent view«^  and  treat  the  subject  of  libel  each  in  a  very  different 
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ittanner.  We  shall  make  some  few  remarks  upon  eacli  sepnrafe. 
\y,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the  Law  of  Libel,  as  it 
now  is,  giving  such  extracts  from  theni_,  as  will  best  serve  to 
eludicate  that  law,  and  to  cx])lain  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded. 

Mr.  Holt's  book  is  written  with  great  care  and  research,  and 
arranged  with  much  n)e{hod  and  perspicuity  :  we  think  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  highly  useful  and  instructive  both  to  the  lawyer  and 
the  private  gentleman  :  it  leans  rather  to  authorities  than  princi- 
ples, aldiough  the  author  by  quoting  the  authorities  themselves 
ha?  generally  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  grounded,  and  has  sometimes  discussed  those  principles  him- 
self. "  'I'he  objects  of  this  book  are,"  as  we  are  told  in  the 
preface. 

«  To  point  out  the  conformity  of  the  law  of  libel  with  the  com- 
mon law  of  tlie  land  :  to  show  that  this  law  has  very  few  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  these  peculiarities  are  rather  necessary  properties  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  arbitrary  deviations  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law." 

In  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Holt  has  traced  with  great  diligence 
the  doctrine  of  libel  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  combated 
with  the  most  eminent  success  the  notion  that  this  doctrine  origi- 
nated in  the  court  of  Star-Chamber  ;  clearly  shewing  ihat°it 
existed  long  before  in  our  common  law  com  ts,  and  that  its  root  is 
in  fact  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  "  four  Constitutions  of  Con- 
stantino de  famosis  Libellis."  We  have  only  to  regret  that  this 
gentleman  has  not  more  fully  entered  into  and  considered  the 
popular  objections  to  the  law  of  libel;  for  which,  from  what  he 
Af/s  written  upon  the  subject,  we  believe  him  to  be  so  well  qua- 
litied:  that  he  has  said  hale  in  this  book  respecting  the  proprie- 
ty of  not  admitting  truth  to  be  pleaded  as  a  justifit?ition  in  an  in- 
dictment  lor  libel ;  still  less  respecting  the  necessary  severity  of 
the  punishment ;  and  nothing  at  all  resj.ecting  the  question  of 
submitting  the  quantum  of  punishment  to  the  decision  of  the 
jmy  :  three  points,  which  are  completely  qutestiones  vexata?  in 
the  present  times,  and  \\hich  have  their  strenuous  advocates 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Highly  as  we  think  of  this  writer,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
in  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  law-pedantry 
we  remember  to  have  ever  met  with.  In  a  note  in  the  second 
page  is  the  following  passage  : 

''  There  are  many  titles  in  the  civil  law,  asserting  rights  and 
principles  from  which  our  more  correct  notions  of  duty  avert.  The 
four  following  are  the  principal:  1st.  The  Patria  potestas,  so  much, 
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the  characteristic  of  the  Romans  as  to  constitute,  one  of  their  dis- 
tingui:5hing  epithets  as  a  people  ; 

"  Dam  donms  .Encic  Capitoli  immobile  saxuni, 
Aceolet,  impcr't unique  pater  Romanus  habcbit. 

Mn,  9.  4.4a 

*'  It  is  vmnccessary  to  eniuuerate  cases  in  which  \\\h  family  doj> 
minion  passed  into  such  tyranny,  that  the  Emperors  found  it  neces- 
sary, gradually  and  indirectly  to  abolish  it." 

It  is  really  curious  to  observe,  liow  a  sensible,  Nvell  informed 
man  can  so  carry  his  professional  habits  of  thinking  into  every 
ihiiig  he  reads,  as  to  make  Virgil  himself  wind  up  his  most  ad- 
mired and  most  beautiful  Kpisode  Nvitii  a  passage,  worthy  only 
f)f  a  special  pleader's  clerk.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  very  good  lawyer, 
but  we  sincerely  iiopc  he  will  never  be  a  commentator  on  lh« 
classics, 

\Ve.beg  to  j-ecommeiid  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  the  Iii- 
tro(!u<tion  to  Mr.  Starkie's  book:  in  it  they  will  find  the  sub- 
ject matter  distinctly  stated,  the  arguments  against  subjecting  the 
press  to  any  previous  restraint  of  a  licenser  judiciously  com- 
pressed, and  the  benetits  of  free  discussion  luminously  displayed. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  book  are  taken  up  in  treating  of  the 
law  of  libel  in  civil  actions,  and  the  mode  of  proceedings  in  tliQ 
courts  :  tlie  otiier  third  is  occupied  with  the  criminal  law,  in 
which  the  author  after  detailing  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  sub- 
ject will  admit  of,  what  is,  and  what  is  not  indictable,  and  the 
difterent  methods  of  bringiug  the  offender  to  justice,  sums  up 
with  his  usual  ability  in  a  concluding  chapter  the  provisions 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  made  for  preventing  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  libel,  and  shows  them  to  be  such  as  may  vvrll 
consist  with  the  true  liberty  of  the  subject^,  and  as  are  essential  to 
th»  j)eace  and  harn^ony  of  society. 

But  of  the  three  publications  before  us,  that  of  Islr.  George  is 
by  far  the  most  argumentative,  and  enters  most  fully  into  the 
doctrine  of  libel,  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  rests,  'i'liis  work 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  called  a  U'gal  treatise:  to  our  simple  op- 
prehension  it  is  entirely  a  political  dissertation  :  the  major  part 
of  the  book  is  in  fact  comprised  in  a  sort  of  episodical  '''  disqui- 
sition on  the  right,  benefit,  and  proper  b-oundaries  of  political  dis- 
cussion," a  subject  of  the  highest  possible  concernment  to  every 
man  amongst  us,  which  is  well  worthy  to  employ  the  pen  of  the 
most  able  and  constitutional  lawyer,  and  for  the  judicious  treat- 
ment of  which  sijch  a  one  would  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
varmest  thanks  of  the  community.  For  iu  nrark  out  aud  define  the 
bouudaries  betvveeu  that  houest  aud  candid  animadversion  upon 
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public  men  and  measures,  M'ljich  has  so  direct  and  benefical  tef?* 
deiicy  lo  prevent  the  growth  of  corruption,  and  that  bitter  aiw! 
virulent  invective,  which,  whether  originating  in  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  fancied  reformers,  or  in  the  despair  of  wretches  to  whorrt 
the  prospect  of  anarchy  alone  holds  out  any  hopes,  has  an  equal 
operation  in  lowering  the  general  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
our  country  through  its  ministers,  requires  no  mean  powers  of 
discrimination :  and  he  who  should  well  execute  this  task  would 
merit  the  praise  of  having  done  more  for  the  general  quiet,  than 
the  prosecutor  to  conviction  of  an  hundred  libellers. 

How  far  Mr.  George  may  have  any  reasonable  claim  to  this 
praise,  we  shall  now  pioceed  to  examine,  and  ihis  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  at  gi eater  length  and  more  expence  of  paper  than  we 
have  bestowed  upon  either  of  his  companions,  both  because  his 
book  takes  so  much  wider  a  range,  and,  because  we  shall  not 
have  so  many  opportunities  of  quotii'g  from  him  afterwards, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  at  present 
exists. 

IVJr.  George  in  the  title-page  styles  himself  a  Special  Pleader  * 
modest  enough!  This  branch  of  tlie  profession,  it  is  well  known, 
is  conversant  rather  in  words  and  j)hrases,  than  in  the  sense  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  hy  them,  or  the  reasons  of  their  particular 
use;  it  is  guided  in  short  wholly  by  precedent,  and  he  is  indeed, 
a  bold  man,  who  vennires  to  draw  a  declaration  on  a  plea  iu 
words  at  all  differinij  from  the  technical  form  commonlv  in  use. 
AVe  would  not  be  ui:derstood  to  say  that  a  prescribed  form  of 
uords  is  not  in  many  cases  and  in  particular  parts  of  the  science 
of  pleiiding  hi<;hly  advantageous  and  almost  necessary  ;  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  often  lamented  the  verbiage  and  tau- 
tology, llie  distinctions  without  differences,  the  prolixity  and  in- 
volution, \\hicli  generally  disgrace  these  master  pieces  of  logical 
precision,  m  here  it  is  thought  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
suit  that  the  sui  ject  matter  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  dozen 
counts,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  play,  that  the  grave-digger  in  Ham- 
let should  be  inclosed  in  as  many  waistcoats.  But  this  by  the 
way  :  to  return  to  our  author. 

We  were  led  to  expect  from  this  title  page  much  laboured 
research  in  discovering  the  proper  forms  of  proceedings  in  libel^ 
and  the  exact  places  at  which  innuendos  and  to  zmts  should  be 
introduced  :  we  supposed  that  we  should  find  the  ground  work 
composed  of  matters  culled  from  ancient  records  and  the  dicta 
of  learmd  judges.  But  no!  Mr.  George  is  a  special  pleader  of 
a  ditlerent  cast,  who  disdaining  to  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  en)ir.eiit  men  in  the  profession  of  tne  law  in  times  past 
and  pre^ent,  has  altoj^ether  scorned  authorities  and  has.  under^ 
takeu  to  lay  down  from  the  resources  of  his  own  I'ertile  mind  the 
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abstract  principles  on  which  the  Ihw  of  libel  ought  to  rest,  nnd 
the  proper  boundaries  of"  tree  discussion  ;  at  tlie  time  show  ing  * 
that  all  which  has  hitlierlo  been  written  and  maintained  on  these 
subjects  is  radically  wrong.  This  gentleman  evidently  belongs 
to  the  modern  school  of  iiberaliti/,  the  danger  of  whose  gene- 
ralising t;pirit  we  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out^  and  one  of  whose 
liberat  tenets  is,  the  predicating  (li^h  >nesly  of  every  nuui  in 
power.  For  ourselves  we  confess  that  we  have  a  foolish  partia- 
lity for  the  old  doctrine,  that  every  man  shall  be  presumed  up- 
right till  the  contrary  is  proved  against  him,  and  that,  not  by  the 
publications  of  individuals,  but  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  We 
are  therefore  always  suspicious,  when  we  find  those  who  are  in 
authority  treated  with  general  contempt  in  any  book,  that  the  air- 
thor  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  taken  up  his  opinions  without 
sufficient  information  and  deliberation.  As  to  the  work  before 
us,  we  have  perused  it  with  great  attention,  and  have  found  in  it 
manv  sound  principles,  wliich  we  regret  to  see  mixed  with  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  loaciof  unintelligible  jargon,  and  of  puerile 
and  pompous  minuteness.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  the 
argument  were  to  be  stripped  of  long  and  laboured  attempts  to 
prove  self-evident  propositions  which  no  man  in  his  senses  ever 
doubled,  of  idle  disquisitions  respecting  laws  in  general,  and  of 
the  author's  reasons  for  always  beginning  ab  ovo,  in  short  of  all 
which  is  not  conducive  to  the  main  point,  this  volume  of  3(>l 
octavo  pages  would  be  reduced  to  the  compass  of'  a  sujall 
pamphlet.  In  fact  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  this :  , 
that  every  man  should  he  allow  ed  to  publish  whatever  he  thinks 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  injurious  to  tlie  deserved  good  fame  of 
individuals,  nor  to  the  harmony  and  comfort  of  the  community  : 
that  our  laws  do  not  accmately  detine  what  shall  be  considered 
as  iniurious  in  either  of  these  ways,  which  is  left  to  the  judge  and 
the  jury  to  decide:  that  in  forming  this  decision,  neither  by  llie 
directions  of  the  judge,  nor  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  is  dwQ 
weight  sriven  to  the  motives  of  the  defendant :  and  then  tore  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  incomplete.  '^I'his  we  conceive  to  be 
a  lair  statement  of  Mr.  George's  argument.  The  two  first  pro- 
positions are  admitted  on  all  hands^  the  two  last  we  shall  consider 
hereafter. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject  w© 
must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  style  of  this  treatise.  We 
enter  then  our  formal  protest  against  the  magi-terial  and  com- 
manding air  with  which  the  author's  opinions  are  ushered  into 
notice  :  we  were  well  nigh  overawed  by  its  nnpo?>mg  etiect,  and 
could  scarcely  summon  up  courage  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  • 
■work.  The  modest  Soxc?  os  /aoi  of  Dcinoslheies,  it  seems  was 
ill  suited  to  this  aspiring  genius,  who  bus  therefore  adopted  the 
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liigluT  pTiraseology  of  c&loy.rai,  and  has  ever  in  his  moutb,  "  I 
iDiist  ib.eiefore  deliver  it  ^.«  my  opiiiion."  ^o\\,  independently 
of  the  bad  taste  of  such  oracnlar  deliveries,  which  mav  be  well 
enough  at  the  bottom  of  a  case  sent  by  an  attorney  for  advice, 
■we  consider  them  as  unfoir  upon  the  public,  who  are  apt  to  be 
frightened  into  acquiescence  with  opinions  advanced  with  so 
much  contidence ;  it  is  like  a  beggar  knocking  a  man  down,  and 
then  asking  him  for  charity.  There  is,  throughout  this  book,  an 
Oflt4?ntatious  attempt  at  close  and  logical  reasonings  which  often 
leads  the  atuhor  into  obscurity,  not  from  the  badness  of"  th.e  wea- 
pons lie  uses,  but  from  his  unskill'uhiess  in  handling  them.  We 
shall  make  this  more  plain  by  an  extract. 

After  objecting  to  the  common  notion,  that  libel  is  a  public 
offence  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
as  not  being  sutTiciently  comprehensive,  nor  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  libel ;  Mr.  Geoige  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  supporters  of  this 
accident  (namely  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace)  as  essen- 
tial to  libel,  have  involved  themselves  in  many  contradictions. 

Then  follows  a  notable  argumentum  ex  absurdo  : 

*'  Libel  is  allowed  on  all  hands  not  to  be  of  itself  abroach  of  the 
peace,  only  to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Yet  to  say  that  an  act  against  morality  is  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
is  to  say  that  publishing  an  obscei>c  book  (vi?hich  is  an  act 
against  morality)  is  a  breach'  of  the  peace;  and  this  would  be  to  , 
make  libel  itself  a  breach  of  the  peace.  For  if  an  act  without  force 
provided  it  be  against  "  good  order  and  government"  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  an  act  against  morality  be  an  act  against  good 
order  and  government,  a?  is  above  put,  and  the  publishing  an  ob- 
scene book,  or,  to  use  another  word,  an  immoral  book,  be,  as  it 
certainly  is,  an  act  against  morality,  and  the  publishing  of  such  a 
book,  as  being  an  act  against  rnorahty  is  punishable  as  libel,  it  h 
plain  that  libel  itself  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  :  whereas  it  is  clearly 
held  that-iJbe}  is  not  a  breach  of  tho  peace,  but  that  it  only  has  a 
tendci-iCy  to  a  breach  of  peace."' 

He  should  have  added,  zc/iich  is  ahsurd,  Q.  E.  D.  We  need 
n-mke  no  comment  on  this  passiige :  we  suspect  the  following 
sylicgism  is  intended  ; 

Every  act  agaiiist  morality  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  obscene 
libel  is  an  act  against  morality,  therefore  obscene  libel  is  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

In  tlie  following  extract  Mr.  George  seeras'to  have  formed  a 
strange  notion  of  metaphysics  : 

"  If  then  a  man  who  thrusts  an  obscene  book  into  the  hands  of 
any  individual  of  real  moral  principle,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that 
s-ucU  boolis-  are  agreeable  to-  his  taste,,  and  so  to  libel  hira  in  Ins 

mural 
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moral  character ;  so  be  wlio  sends  forth  an  obscene  book  to  the 
public  at  large,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  such  books  are  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  thus  to  libel  it  in  its  moral  character. 
But  if  my  reader  should  think  that  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  oa 
any  safe  foundation  in  nature,  but  that  it  is  of  the  description, 
which  is  commonly  meant,  when  a  proposition  is  objected  to  as 
being  '•  too  metaphysical ;"  I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  how  aa 
obscene  book  can  be  called  a  libel,  consistently  with  the  notion  of 
a  libel,  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from  all  other  adjudged  cases." 

We  can  assure  ISIr.  George  that  not  only  will  his  conclusion 
be  acquitted  of  being  too  metaphysical,  but  tliat  it  would  puzzle 
Dugald  Stewart  himself  to  discover  wherein  it  is  mctapfij/sicul  at 
all.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  an  alteration  ;  for 
''  metaphysical"  read  "  recondite/'  or  rather  ''Jar-fetched :"  and 
of  subjoining  from  l^ocke  one  of  the  causes  of  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  is  : 

"  When  men  will  not  forbear  to  use  the  ordlnnrv  words  of  their 
language,  till  they  have  learned  their  precise  ■•ignification,  but 
change  the  idea  they  make  this  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as 
often  as  they  use  it.'* 

We  will  give  one  more  extract,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  to  what  puerile  absurdities  it  is  possible  to  descend  in  at- 
teiiijjting  gravely  and  seriously  to  illustrate'  the  natiue  of 
libel. 

"  It  is  not  every  thing  which  is  worth}'^  of  being  held  an  object 
of  libel  in  law.  For  instance,  I  think  no  person  should  be  indicta- 
ble as  having  libelled  a  pincushion  or  a  lap-dog ;  even  though  he 
should  have  published  a  writing  describing  the  pincushion  as  to- 
tally unfit  for  its  office  and  incessantly  occasioning  the  loss  of  pins  ; 
or  have  so  represented  the  lap-dog  for  a  filthy,  ugly,  and  surly  ani- 
mal, that  his  mistress  may,  in  consequence,  have  been  induced  to 
destroy  him  ;  or  perhaps,  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the 
publisher  of  the  writing  in  vindication  of  the  cleanliness,  beauty 
and  good  temper  of  her  dog." 

W^e  recollect  that  Daniel  De  Foe's  ears  suffered  for  hi* 
ironical  defence  of  the  ministry  of  his  time,  which  from  its 
exquisite  refinement  was  conceived  to  be  a  violent  attack  on 
them  :  perhaps  this  passage  may  be  intended  for  the  same  species 
of  wit,  but  we  are  sure  that  ii  is  not  mistaken  for  earnest  for  the 
same  reason. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to  a  consideration  of  th« 
law  of  libel,  as  it  now  is  in  this  country,  a  consideration  which 
is,  it  nuist  be  universally  allowed,  of  the  highest  possible  conse- 
quence, and  which  involves  in  it  the  discussion  of  some  of  our 
most  valuable  privileges  as  freemen,  and  as  Engli>hmen. 

We  have  before  observed,   that  fronj  experience  we  are  con* 
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Tinced  of  the  necessity,  that  some  salutary  atithority  should  hd 
exerted  over  books,  in  order  to  protect  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  quiet  of  the  cominunity ;  lest  in  the  absence  of 
proper  legal  preventives  against  scandalous  and  malicious  attacks^ 
private  persons  as  v.-ell  as  those  in  power  should  be  induced  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  those  who  had  injured  them  by  violent 
and  aibilrary  measures,  destructive  alike  of  individual  security, 
and  of  general  liberty  and  peace.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
exertion  of  this  authority  may  occasionally  be  attended  with  evil, 
but  ue  consider  that  this  evil  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to 
those,  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  absence  of  sucfi 
authority.  It  is  indeed  of  a  nature  which  is  common  to  all  re- 
structive  and  penal  laws,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  application  in  ihe  law  :  since  it  may  and  sometimes  does 
h;jppcn  that  a  most  wicked  and  malicious  libeller  passes  un- 
noticed and  unpunished,  whilst  one  who  has  offended  more 
from  culpable  negligence,  and  hasty  misapprehension,  than  from 
premeditated  design,  from  sins  of  omission  rather  than  commis- 
sion, is  visited  with  the  severe  inflictions  of  justice.  This  how- 
ever, rarely  happens,  and  when  it  does,  the  punishmeut  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  delinquency  :  nor  does  the  injustice  in  this 
case  consist  in  the  punishment  of  the  lesser  offender,  who  only 
meets  with  the  merited  reward  of  his  actions,  but  in  the  impu- 
nity of  the  greater  :  here  the  hand  of  justice  lias  been  too  ren)iss, 
not  too  severe.  Since  therefore,  such  an  authority  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  yet  in  itself  an  apparent  evil,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
evil  should  be  as  little  felt  as  possible,  in  order  to  which  two 
things  are  requisite  :  first,  that  this  authority  should  be  lodged 
with  those,  who  are  likely  to  use  it  impartially  ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  should  be  called  into  action  on  proper  occasions  only. 

_i'.\  every  state  the  press  is  in  one  of  three  conditions.  It  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Government,  all  indi- 
^iduajs  being  forbidden  to  print  themselves  :  or  it  is  under  the 
controul  of  a  licenser,  who  gives  his  imprimatur  to  books  to  be 

,  printed  by  private  persons;  or.it  is  open  and  unrestrained.  The 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  conditions  takes  place 
niiturally  in  the  gradual  progress  and  improvement  of  society. 
In  the  first  stage,  in  which  every  person  is  obliged  to  bring  the 
writing  which  contains  his  opinions  to  the  Government,  as  he 
would  his  bullion  to  the  Mint,  in  order  to  htne  it  shapen  in  that 
frame,  and  impressed  with  that  image  which  alone  can  give  it 
currency,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  like  improvement  in  the  po- 
litical state  of  a  country  can  be  CNpected  ;  since  everything 
which  Jrhould  cast  the  slightest  rellection  upon  the  measures  of 
Government  would  be  instantly  car.celled  and  destroyed.  If  no- 
thing may  be  published  but  wiiat  civil  authority  shall  have  pre- 
viously 
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vlously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth. 
From  a  ihraldoui  nearly  of  this  nature  the  l'"re;ieh  hnve  by  tiie 
blessing  of  Providence  just  been  delivered  :  our  own  country  has 
never  known  it. 

In  the  St  coiid  stage  something  is  gained,  itiasnuK  h  as  the 
lict^nser,  aldiough  lie  will  suppress  all  v.oiks  of  a  bold  and  ixce. 
^haiacter  on  pohtical  subjects,  will  yet  pernut  many  to  be  pni)- 
lished  which  the  Government  would  hardly  have  issued  from 
their  own  press.  This  expedient  however,  of  subjecting  the 
press  to  the  coniroul  of  a  licenser,  comes  of  a  very  bad  slock  ;  it 
ov.es  its  origin  to  the  inquisition,  and  we  fully  agree  Vvith  Mr. 
Slarkie  in  the  fuliowing  opinion. 

"  A  measure  scarcely  plausible  even  in  its  exterior,  and  replete 
with  mischief  and  absurdity.  1  he  advantages  to  the  community 
would  be  intinite,  could  any  organ  of  communication  be  discovered, 
which  would  faithfully  transmit  to  the  public  every  sentence  capa- 
ble of  improving  and  delighting,  but  repress  every  gross  and  per- 
nicious sentimer.t.  The  difficulty  consists  in  discovering  such  a 
literary  allembic.  In  vvhom  are  united  the  talents  requisite  for  t!ie 
task  ?  Does  the  possessor  of  them  super-add  an  integrity  and  im- 
partiidity  liable  to  no  iniiuence,  prejudice,  or  bias  ?  Who  is  com- 
petent to  judge  of  such  high  quaiiiications  ?  Where  shall  the  power 
of  appointment  reside  ?" 

It  is  evident  that  the  power  of  appointment  must  reside  with 
4^he  Government,  and  that  therefore  all  works  will  be  subjected  to 
tlie  caprice  of  men  feelingly  alive  to  every  the  least  appearance 
of  opposition  to  their  measures.     Miiionwell  observes; 

"  This  is  the  greatest  discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be 
offered. to  learning  and  learned  men.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a 
man,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the 
ferula,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur?  If  serious  and 
elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a 
grammar-lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  r.oi  be  uttered  v,  iihout  the 
cursory  eyes  of  a  temporizing  and  extemporizing'  licenser.  He 
who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  liis  drift  not  being  known 
to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himseff  reputed  in  the  commonwealth 
wherein  he  was  born  for  other  than  a  fool  or 'a  foreigner." 

It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since  the  press  of  this  country 
was  finally  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  licenser.  We  have 
therefore  arrived  at  the  third  stage,  beyond  which  no  progress 
can  be  made  consislentiy  with  the  happine.-s  of  iudividiuils  untl 
of  the  comnmnity.  It  is  to  this  third  stage  alone  that  our  former 
observations  are  applicable  ;  but  as  there  is  still  a  wide  difference 
between  an  open,  and  a  free  press,  the  one  consistmg  m  an  ex- 
emption from  the  controul  of  a  licenser,  and  all  irreviuas  restraints 

from 
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from  tlie  mere  antirijjation  and  surmise  of  abuse ;  the  other,  in 
the  not  being  subject  to  heavier  penaitivS  tor  abuses  proved  to  have 
been  committed,  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restraining 
such  abuses  in  future :  it  remains  to  be  shewn  that  the  law  of 
England  jays  the  press  under  such  restrictions  only  as  are  indis  • 
pensably  requisite,  in  order  to  prove  its  liberty  and  freedom.  Of 
the  beneii|;s  of  a  free  press  we  cannot  give  our  full  conviction  bet- 
ter than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Holt. 

"  Our  Constitution,  as  it  at  present  exists,  in  a  Church  reformed 
from  the  errors  of  superstition,  and  in  a  system  of  liberty,  equally 
remote  from  feudal  anarchy,  and  monarchical  despotism,  is  ahnost 
entirely,  under  Providence,  the  fruit  of  a  free  press.  It  was  this 
which  awakened  the  minds  of  men  from  that  apathy  in  which  igno- 
rance of  their  rights  and  of  the  duties  of  their  rulers  left  them.  It 
was  hy  these  means,  that  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  liberty,  was  refracted,  multiplied,  and  circulated;  and 
instead  of  existing  in  masses,  and  in  the  single  points  of  schools  and 
universities  was  rendered  the  common  atmosphere  in  which  we  all 
live  and  breathe.  It  was  from  the  press  that  originated  what  is  in 
fact  the  main  distinction  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  public 
opinion." 

In  this  country  then  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  publish  whatever 
he  thinks  tit,  without  being  obliged  to  ask  the  consent  of  any  man 
or  body  of  mei!,  without  fear  that  his  book  can  be  suj^presstd  by 
jmy  order  of  the  Executive  Government,  or  his  person  brought 
into  jeopardy  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  the  laud.  To  those 
laws  mdeed^  and  to  the  authorities  by  them  constituted,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  mnocence  and  integrity  of  his  publication  ; 
and  if  it  be  of  mischievous  tendency  by  them  is  he  punished. 
His  liberty  therefore  consists,  as  we  said  before,  in  this:  liist, 
that  this  authority  is  lodged  with  those,  \\ho  are  likely  to  wa^^  it 
impartially  :  and  secondly,  that  it  is  called  into  action  on  proper 
occasions  only.  As  to  the  first  point :  vith  whom  can  such  au- 
thoriiy  be  more  properly  lodged,  than  with  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
indifferently  chosen  ?  What  tribunal  can  be  found  more  likely  to 
put  a  favourable  ctnstruclion  upon  a  man's  writings,  than  a  body 
of  his  equals :  In  qiu;stions  of  life  and  death,  no  objection  is  made 
to  such  a  tribunal.  But  it  seems  the  judge  delivers  his  opinion 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  publication,  and  inlluences  the  nnnds  of 
the  jury  ;  and  ihis  is  uiicomtilnliuiial  !  !  As  if  forsooth  the  judge 
difl  ii<n  do  so  in  all  other  cases,  in  felonies,  in  misdemeanours  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  as  if  juries,  who  since  the  passing  of  the  Libel 
^\ct,  32  Geo.  S.  cap.  fjO,  are  judges  as  well  of  the  law  as  of  the 
fact,  did  not  often  drffer  from  the  judge  in  their  opinion  respect- 
ing the  tendency  of  u  writing".     Before  that  statute  indeed,  whdst 

the 
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the  pu'olisliiiig  was  considered  as  the  only  question  for  llic  jiiiy 
to  decide,  there  was  much  plausibihty  iii  some  of  the  ol>i«  ctions 
made  to  the  law  of  hbel:  uiul  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tli'st  in 
our  opinion  this  last  act  is  the  corner  stone  upon  which  the  whole 
building  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  rests.  It  is  to  ni>  purpose  to 
urge  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  tr  buiial,  or  to  adduie  an  instance 
in  which  one  acquitted  the  original  publisher  of  a  libel,  for  which 
another  jury  found  the  repubhsher  i^iii/tt/  :  unless  those  who 
make  use  of  this  argument  will  engage  to  frame  a  law,  which 
shall  comprehend  every  possible  case  of  libel  and  slander,  and 
draw  the  line  strictly  between  that  which  shall  be  punish- 
able and  that  which  shall  not.  But  as  long  as  the  fea 
tures  of  men's  minds  shall  be  as  various  as  those  of  their 
bodies,  so  long  will  tiie  same  motives  operate  in  different  ways 
upon  different  persons,  and  there  will  be  the  same  dilHculty 
which  there  now  is  in  collecting  those  motives  b'om  their  words 
and  actions.  Every  publication  therefore  must  still  be  judged  of 
by  itself:  and  to  whom  can  its  interpretation  be  more  safely  con- 
tided,  ihun  to  a  jury,  assisted  indeed,  but  not  controuled  by  a 
judge,  himself  iudepeudeiit  both  of  the  proseciitor  and  the  de- 
fendant.'' We  will  here  present  our  readers  with  the  couchuiing 
passage  in  Mr.  Starkie's  book,  which  we  think  sets  this  matter  ia 
a  very  clear  point  of  view. 

*'  No  declyiraer  was  ever  silly  enough  to  contend  that  all  pub- 
lications, however  malicious,  or  however  mischievous,  ought  to 
pass  uiu'estrained;  but  allowing  restraint  to  be  necessary  vvljere 
the  intention  is  malicious  and  tendency  mischievous,  how  can  the 
existence  of  tliese  be  best  ascertainf  d  ?  It  is  plain  that  mere  ten- 
dency is  too  subtle  in  its  nature  to  be  defined  by  human  laws ;  it 
depends  upon  circumstances  infinitely  combined  and  perpt;tually 
fluctuating,  admitting  no  ot'ier  moans  of  ascertainment,  than  the 
application  of  a  strong  judgment  to  the  subject  matter,  its  con- 
text, and  tliose  extrinsic  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  illus- 
trating its  meeting:  the  intention  tso  must  be  collected  from  the 
publication  itself,  and  the  accompanying  iacts :  to  refer  therefore 
the  alleged  libel  and  its  circumstances  to  the  joint  consideriition  of 
the  court  and  a  jury,  by  which  means  the  latter  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  legal  opinion  and  experience  of  the  former,  and  are 
thereby  assisted  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  defend- 
ant's intention,  appears  to  be  the  happiest  expedient  which  inge- 
nuity could  suggest  for  at  once  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  securing 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject." 

The  punishment  of  this  offence,  as  that  of  other  misde- 
meanours, is  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  ili&creti m  of  the 
conn,  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  tend- 
ing either  to  extenuate  or  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  offender. 
And  It  feliould  be  observed,  that  the  defendant  is  brought  up  for 

judgment 
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judgment  in  a  term  subsequent  to  the  trial  ;  at  which  time  many 
mailers  may  be  sitown,  by  affidavits,  iu  miiigation  of  punish- 
ment/which  could  have  had  no  effect  as  evidence  in  bar  of  the 
indictment,  but  to  wliich  the  court  alvvnys  give  full  weight  in 
passing  sentence.  The  (legislature  has  wisely  considered  ;  we 
say  maeli),  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear  to  the  libera/,  and  en- 
Ughiencd,  thut  a  bench  of  Judges,  accustomed  to  weigh  men's 
motive?,  and  to  babuce  the  evidence  of  character  against  the 
particular  facts  of  a  case,  would  be  more  likely  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  attached  to  a 
declared  libel,  than  the  jury  \^ ho  had  tried  the  cause,  and  who, 
from  the  immtdiate  impression  made  on  them  by  the  disclosure 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  the  iibel 
would  produce,  be  induced  to  award  a  more  vindictive  punish- 
meiito  For  the  jury  being  only  called  togedier  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  that  particular  cause,  would  be  obliged  to  pass  sen- 
tence mmiediately  after  the  verdict,  whereas  tlie  court  have 
much  time  to  deliberate.  Every  jury  too,  being  composed  of 
cliflejent  persons,  the  punishment  which  any  one  should  have 
inflicted,  woidd  be  no  guide  to  a  future  one,  and  the  penalties 
of  this  offence  would  be  most  uncertain  and  irregular;  whereas 
by  givmg  this  discretionary  power  to  the  court,  which  is  a  fixed 
and  permanent  body,  the  legislature  has  rendered  ihe  punish- 
ment constant  antl  dt  lined,  and  every  man  knows  what  risk  he 
is  incuriing  v. hen  he  publishes  a  libel. 

'i  he  length  of  iraprisonnuiU  to  which  libellers  have  been 
sometimes  sentenced,  is  at  the  present  day  loudly  exclaimed 
against^  principally  we  believe  by  those,  who  though  they  wrap 
up  their  libels  in  ea-itcrn  tales  and  chaiaeters,  and  use  abun- 
dance of  metaphor  and  tdlegory,  are  yet  not  a  little  afraid  of  sefing 
the  inside  of  a  prison  thenjselves.  And  they  think  they  have  an 
irresistible  argument,  because  manslaughter,  which  they  say 
dift'ers  from  murder  only  by  a,  shade,  is  by  the  law  of  England 
punishable  only  with  one  year's  imprisonment,  whilst  lihel  is 
frtquputly  visited  with  tvvo ;  conveniently  putting  out  of  their 
ctnisideration  the  malice  and  deliberation  always  accompanying, 
Siid  indeed  constituting  the  offence  of  libel,  and  the  total 
absence  of  those  attributes  in  that  of  marisiauj>lrier,  bv  which 
it  is  clearly  and  manifestly  distinguished  from  murder.  If  in- 
deed it  couUI  bi  proved,  that  a  lev  months,  or  even  weeks'  im- 
pris(.runtnt  wouki  be  sufficient  to  make  men  cartful  of  the  re- 
jiulation  of  others,  as  it  is  found  to  make  ihem  of  their  lives, 
then  would  the  present  penalties  inliitted  upon  libel  be  unrea- 
isonable  and  oppressive  :  hut  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  case, 
for  even  these  penalties,  which,  instead  of  weeks,  sometimes 
condemn  a  man  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  are  not  sufficient 
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to  prevent  the  frequent  recuri'eute  of  this  offence.  Few  Jiideed, 
uijler  having  once  suifered  fioni  liieir  malice  or  iiiipnriejice, 
auain  venture  iuio  llie  s:uiie  danjierous  track,  hut  others  arc 
every  day  seen  lo  le^npt  ihc  unkiiouu  sea.  Now  as  tlie  t>i)Ject 
•of  ihe  iaw-  is,  rather  to  deter  many  from  the  conunission  of 
Clime  by  the  !eNainj)le of  one,  liuiii  that  one  iroiu  fuUne  cruacs 
by  ihe  reeolleclio'.:  of  his  own  punishment,  it  is  evident  that  th;s 
object  caniiot  h:  attained,  ntiiess  ^uch  a  degree  of  severity  be 
jised,  as  ."-iiaii  be  a  cause  of  dread  to  tiiose  who  aje  yet  oji 
llie  onlside  of  liie  prison  walls.  Vvhilst  iherefre  libeilers 
exist  m  threat  numbers,  hit  no  man  sny  that  the  oifence  is  too 
ijcverelj  vjsiledj. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  point:  namely,  that  this  autho- 
rity shouid  be  c;dled  into  action  on  proper  occasions  only.  And 
iiere  we  \'  ill  sr«y  a  few  m  ords  respeethig  the  increased  number 
of  prosecutions  for  libels  on  the  governtnent  in  modero  times, 
of  which  so  miich  complaint  lias  been  lately  made.  We  uiil 
ventme  to  attribute  this  to  ihe  increased  number  of  malevolent 
pubiiculions.  IMolwillistaiiding  'the  contemptuous  svicers  of 
bome  o^  <  ur  cotemporaries,  and  ihe  indubtry  with  which  they 
have  raided  together  the  scurrility  of  former  times  in  order  to 
show  that  violeiit  libels  p.issed  with  impunity  in  the  days  of  (.i:r 
fore-fatheis.  In  d(.>ing  whiih,  by  the  way,  they  havt^  a|»pjied  the. 
term  libei  most  ui'.juslly  to  many  passages:  for  who  can  pomt 
out  an  instance  m  Uiese  times  or  a  prosecution  for  such  libels 
as  are  supposed  to  be  contanied  in  Jolmson'.s  ''  l^<mdonr"  No 
man  m(jst  assuredly.  The  modern  libeller  deals  not  m  general 
.invective  agaiiKst  mi-srule  and  corrnjstion,  nor  dees  he  seize  on  a 
flagrant  msiance  of  abase,  and  juirsne  the  otieiider  till  lie  has 
brought  him  lo  the  tribunal  of  justice.  On  the  contrary,  he 
piesupposes  corrupt  motives,  ami  evil  designs  in  all  public  men, 
he  twists  and  tuins  ail  tluir  actions  in  his  political  fkiew,  so  as 
to  make  them  suit  his  opinion  of  the  actors,  and  to  give  an  air 
of  plausibility  to  the  whole,  he  hunts  out,  ai  d  forces  into 
police,  with  delighted  malice,  every  the  least  of  their  private 
Vices.  But  even  if  it  were  thought  advi;?eable  in  the  days  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  to  suiter  tnany  iibels  to  pass  unnoMced,  we 
see  not  how  any  argument  can  thence  be  drawn  to  prove,  that 
it  is  equally  adviseabie  at  present.  No  man  we  siippoae  will 
deny  that  the  French  revolution,  and  the  events  <>f  the  ia-.t 
twenty  years  consequent  upon  it,  have  given  a  decided  turn  lo 
the  mind  of  the  public  :  to  many  this  turn  may  have  appeared 
salutary;  to  us  the  direction  which  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar 
took  from  French  philosophy,  appears  to  have  run  coiiiiter  to 
good  order  and  government,  and  under  the  specious  name  of 
liberaHty  to  have  poiuled  towards  anarchy  and  confusion :  at  all 
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events,  intemperate  haransiue,  and  uninformed,  but  confident 
arsertion,  have  usurped  the  place  of  calm  discussion  and  pliilo- 
sophical  specidation  in  poHtics,  and  have  produced  from  ihe 
press  pubhcations  calculated  to  irritate  and  mflame,  but  not  to 
instruct  and  amend,  btcause  founded  on  errors  both  in  prin- 
ciples and  in  facts  always  hastily  and  often  mischievously 
adopted.  We  may  therefore  fairly  account  for  the  difference 
between  past  and  pif^ent  t^'m.es  in  this  respect,  by  observing  the 
passions  to  which  libel  is  7ibrc  addrcsi^ed  to  be  more  malisinant, 
the  poison  mstilled  by  it  to  be  more  deadly,  and  the  }uiblic 
tnind  to  be  more  susceptible  of  dangerous  iniiuence  than  in  the 
days  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Upon  this  point  ]Mr.  Holt  well 
observes, 

•'  The  offence  of  libel  is  proportionately  more  criminal  as  it 
presumes  to  reach  persons  to  whom  special  veneration  is  due.  The 
diminution  of  their  ci'edit  is  a  public  mischief,  and  the  state  itself 
suffers  in  their  becoming  the  objects  of  scorn  ;  not  only  themselves 
are  vilified  and  degraded,  but  the  great  affairs  vvhicli  they  conduct 
are  obstructed,  and  the  justice  tliej^  administer  is  thereby  dispa- 
raged. Inyectiyc  and  the  assignment  of  bad  motives  can  evidently 
answer  no  good  purpose.  No  man  assuredly  can  justify  sucli 
contumely  even  towards  a  private  individual,  and  society  at  least 
should  have  dignity  enough  to  communicate  something  of  its  sa- 
credness  to  its  officers. 

The  remedies  for  the  offence  of  libel  are  three.  First,  in- 
dictment; secondly,  information;  thirdly,  action  on  the  case. 
Indictment  is  the  cnmmon  remedy  for  every  crime,  in  v\  hi(  h, 
as  is  well  known,  the  defendant  has  two  chances,  the  one  be- 
fore the  grand  jnry,  which  finds  or  rejects  the  bill  against  hius ; 
the  other  before  tiie  petty  jury  which  tries  him.  This  mode 
of  remedy  is  the  object  of  i)anegyric  on  all  hands. 

lid'(  imation  is  of  two  sorts:  hrst,  an  information  filed  by  the 
King's  coroner  by  leave  first  obtained  in  open  court:  se- 
condly, an  intonnation  filed  by  the  King's  attorney  general 
ex  (/tlicio.  V^  e  will  give  an  account  of  the  first  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Hoit. 

"  An  information  is  a  kind  of  prerogative  remedy  employed  by 
the  courts  for  advancing  and  -lacilitating  justice.  Is  is  of  eminent 
use  in  this  way  in  many  probable  circumstances  of  counties  agi- 
tated by  elections,  party  and  family  feuds,  &c.  in  which,  from  tJie 
general  contagion  of  passions  and  feelings  of  this  kind,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  procure  the  due  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.  An 
information,  moreover,  in  many  of  the  minor  misdemeanours,  is  a 
more  prompt  and  easy  remedy  than  indictment.  It  saves  the 
delay,  the  trouble,  and  inconvenience  of  calling  a  grand  jury  to- 
gether at  unseasonable  times;  and  tis  the  question  is  only  v.hetlier 
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their  be  grounds  for  putting  the  party  upon  trial,  there  is  evi- 
dently no  confusion  of  the  characters  of  judge  and  jury. 

"  If  there  be  any  value,  as  there  undoubtedly  is,  in  the  double 
chance,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  which  the  defendant  lias  in  his 
two  juries,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  liow  his  first  chance  is  im- 
paired by  being  transferred  into  the  breast  of  the  court.  In  the 
fu-st  place,  it  is  the  character  of  tlie  court  both  to  understand  tlie 
rules  of  evidence  better,  and  mere  jealously  and  suspiciously  to 
admit  it;  and  secondly,  it  is  the  practice  of  a  grand  jury  to  liear 
evidence  only  on  one  side,  v/hilst  the  court  never  grants  an  infor- 
mation with.out  giving  the  party  against  whom  it  is  prayed  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  it,  and  in  many  cases  of  dismissing  a  con- 
ditional rule  with  costs. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  which  informations  have  above 
presentments  by  grand  juries,  in  the  publicity  of  the  application, 
and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  demanded,  opposed,  and 
then  granted  or  rejected." 

But  the  information  by  the  attorney  general  ex  officio,  is  the 
grand  stumbling-block  of  modern  declaiuiers  :  it  is  this,  which 
being  applied  to  the  overflowings  of  seditious  gall,  and  the  re- 
sentmenis  of  disorderly  and  petulant  spiiits,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  contrlinUed  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  engine  of  tyranny  and  liie  weapon  of  oppression. 
It  is  said  that,  whereas  in  otlier  crimes  the  offender  is  looked 
upon  with  disgust  and  horror  proportioned  to  his  depravity,  in 
libel  on  the  contrary  public  opinion  always  sides  with  the 
accused,  nay,  even  with  the  convicted  libeller,  and  that  no  man's 
character  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  by  Ins  haung 
been  imprisoned  lor  this  offence.  Isow  even  if  this  were  true, 
it  would,  in  our  judgment,  only  prove  that  too  /i(t/e  severity 
had  been  used,  and  that  wicked  and  unprmciphd  publications 
had  been  peri.iltted  to  go  unpunished  to  an  alarming  extent,  till 
the  taste  of  the  people  had  become  so  vitiated  by  thenj  as  to 
relish  nothing  so  much  as  high-. -reasoned  and  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  the  political  obiiqiiity  and  moral  depravity  of  men 
in  public  life.  It  is  however  far  from  being  in  tridi  the  ca'-e : 
true  it  is,  that  many  well-disposed  men,  of  ardent  minds,  and 
honest  indignation  against  corruption,  have  pitied  those  who 
have  been  punished  for  iibels  (m  llie  government,  because  they 
have  thougiit  that  the  authors  might  possihhj  have  been  actu- 
ated by  good  motives:  others,  in  the  extravagance  of  liberalitif, 
havewished  that  the  constitulion  of  Theodosius  de  maledictis 
in  principem,  ejusque  tempera  jactatis,  should  be  imitated. 

"  Si  quis  modestiEe  nescius,  et  pudoris  ignarus,  improbo,  petu- 
lantrique  maledicto,  nomina  nostra  crediderit  lacependa,  ac  temu- 
leatia  turbulentus  obtrectator  temporum  fuerit,  cum  poeuae  vohi- 
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mils  siibjugari,  neque  durum  aliquid,  neque  asperuai  sustinere  :  quo- 
niam,  si  id  ex  levitate  processerit,  contemnendum  est ;  si  ex  insa- 
ui^,  miseratione  dignissimuni,  si  ab  injuria,  remittendum." 

Magnaninsity  this  which  is  highly  praiseworthy  in  ?.n  arbitrary 
prince,  who  can  at  any  lime  exert  the  inunediate  hand  of 
power,  if  he  finds  the  evil  dangerously  increasing;  in  a  popular 
governn'ieut  hovvevcr,  time  is  required  to  alter  ihe  law,  and  ja 
the  interim  the  mischief  reaches  its  ulmobt  heiglit:  hut  {he  great 
body  of  tlie  well  informed  and  truly  liberal  and  patriotic  feel 
and  know  that  such  punishments  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
by  no  means  disproportionate  to  the  guilt  of  the  delinquents. 

To  another  ob;.cctioiji  against  this  iiiformation,  we  will  extract 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Holt. 

'•'  It  has  been  demanded,  when  the  statute  of  4  and  5  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  restricted  informations  by  the  coroner  on  condition 
of  first  obtaining  leave  in  open  court,  why  it  did  not  extend  the 
same  restrictions  to  informations  by  the  attorney  general  ex  officio? 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  main  efficacy  of  the  informa- 
tion ex  officio  consisted  in  the  speedy  application  of  the  law  to 
any  public  misdemeanours.  It  would  be  contradictory  therefore 
to  their  nature,  to  subject  them  to  the  delay  of  an  application  for 
the  rule  nisi,  and  the  tim.e  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
that  rule,  if  obtained,  could  be  made  absolute.  Add  to  this,  that 
their  ordinary  apphcation  is  to  such  cases  as  are  manifest,  offences, 
and  therefore  do  not  admit  affidavits  of  denial,  excuse,  or  exte- 
nuation. The  king  moreover,  and  the  attorney  general,  his 
officei-,  are  veputed  to  be  of  too  high  a  dignity,  and  too  sound  a 
discretion,  to  abuse  a  prerogative  granted  only  for  the  public 
peace,  and  the  abuse  of  v»'hich  (from  the  necessary  publicity  of 
all  subsequent  proceedings)  must  become  so  manifest,  and  cannot 
answer  any  possible  purpose.  It  would  moreover  be  an  inversion 
of  all  legal  ideas  of  the  king's  excellence,  to  reduce  him  to  the 
solicitation  of  leave  from  his  own  court,  and  to  subject  him  to 
such  a  contumacious  repetition  of  the  injury,  as  might  be  cour 
tained  in  a  defensive  answer  to  a  rule  nisi." 

The  reader  will  find  all  the  learning  jespecting  the  antiquity 
and  use  of  these  informations  in  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower's 
celebrated  argument  in  Rex.  v.  Berchet  et  al.  M.  T.  1.  W.  and 
M.  which  is  much  too  long  for  our  inserlion,         ' 

As  to  the  prosecutor  therefore,  we  think  there  is  little  danger 
of  this  authority  being  called  into  action  on  improper  occasions. 
But  it  is  contended  that  no  publication  should  be  punishable  as 
a  libel,  the  matters  contained  in  which  are  true.  And  so  is  the 
law  with  respect  to  civil  actions  brought  by  individuals  for  in- 
juries suffered  by  them  in  their  credit  and  good  name;  for  if  iu 
iact  the  matters  laid  to  their  charge  be  liue_,  their  reputation 
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cannot  be  injured,  being  already  destroyed  by  tlieir  own  acts  : 
tlic  very  gist  of  their  action  is  gone.  It  is  otherwise  in  a  cri- 
muial  prosecution  :  here  th.e  object  is  not  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  an  injured  individual,  but  by  an  example  of  justice  upon 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  to  deter  others  from  the  like 
offence:  it  is  obvious,  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  will  in  no  degree 
lessen  its  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  malice  of  the 
accuser  may  be  equally  apparent  in  either  case,  and  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  matter  is  published,  not  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  accused,  is  the  fair  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  crime.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  is  possessed  of 
the  evidence  of  any  criminal  act,  for  the  good  of  society,  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  person  to  conviction :  for  he  is  thereby  be- 
nefiting the  community  at  large  in  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  an  unworthy  member;  if  he  does  not  think  his  pioofs  strong 
enough  to  convict  the  offender,  let  him  be  silent,  and  not  by 
libellous  insinuations  tarnish  the  reputation  of  another  in  a  way, 
which  will  be  useless  as  an  example,  and  will  justly  subject"  him 
to  the  imputation  of  seeking  to  gratify  private  and  malignant 
feelings.  As  however  men  may  publish  of  others  what  they 
firmly  bel.tve  to  be  true^  but  cannot  exactly  prove,  with  up- 
right motives  of  indignation  against  vice,  the  law  has  wisely 
provided  that,  although  the  truth  of  the  matters  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  as  a  ju.sliiication  of  a  libel,  it  may  yet  be  shown 
in  mitigation  of  punishment. 

We  will  extract  an  argument  Aom  Mr.  Mr.  Holt's  book 
respecting  the  liability  of  master-printers  and  publi.sher«  for  the 
acts  of  then-  servants,  and  then  conclude  oar  remarks  upon  this 
important  subject. 

*'  It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  stated  in  these  cases, 
that  the  renderhig  one  person  criminally  responsible  for  the  act 
of  anotlier,  as  in  that  of  master  and  servant  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  ordinary  notions  of  criminal  law;  tliat  the  master  indeed 
shonld  always  be  responsible  civiliter  for  the  act  of  his  servant 
but  that  the  crime  of  the  servant  should  be  solely  imputable  to 
himself.  It  is  stated  that  this  anomaly  is  peculiar  to  the  libeller  : 
that  the  master  of  a  stage  coach  is  not  answerable  criminallij  for 
the  negligence  of  the  driver,  nor  a  tradesman  for  the  forgery  of 
his  clerk. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  answer  this  objection,  it  13  necessary  to 
clear  it  of  a  sophism  which  pervades  it  throughout,  and  which 
popniarli/  gives  it  its  plausibility.  The  notions  of  legal  and  moral 
crimes  are  here  confounded,  and  taken  as  the  same  thine: :  whereas 
legal  ciiminaiity  is  merely  legal  respon-oibility,  and  may  have  a 
place  where  there  is  no  moral  criminality  whatever.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  a  nuisance  committed  by  servants.  The  law  and  fact  pro- 
ceed here  upon  expediency  and  ordinary  presumptions.  It  is  ex- 
pedient, 
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pedient,  that  ^Q  law  should  always  have  some  substantial  object 
of  responsibility ;  and  this  subject  is  naturally  the  master.  It  is 
the  general  presumption  moreover,  that  such  acts  of  the  servant 
are  either  done  by  the  express  command  of  the  master,  or  by  his 
passive  and  culpable  negligence.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  libel  a 
civil  action  may  be  mamtained  against  the  ignorant  or  passive 
master :  and  shall  not  the  public  have  its  remedy  ?  will  it  be  in- 
sisted that  ignorance  and  negligence  are  not  public  crimes  in  the 
master  ?  Where  then  is  the  injustice  ?  A  druggist  whose  shopman, 
i.nwyant.of  the  qaalit)/  of  all  medic'mes,  sells  poison,  is  hidictable 
for  a  misdemeanour.  In  a  word;  in  every  trade  from  which 
mischief  may  ensue  to  tlie  public,  there  is  a  public  obligation  of 
caution,  and  most  attentive  vigilance  upon  the  master,  and  the 
breach  or  absence  of  such  watchfulness,  is  a  crime :  the  degree 
of  which  is  legally,  and  even  morally  according  to  its  mischief, 
and  therefore  as  such  may  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanour; 
though  certainly  not  as  a  capital  crime. 

Therefore  there  is  no  anomaly ;  the  crime  of  the  master  is  in 
his  vincible  ignorance  and  wilful  negligence.  The  law  of  libel, 
as  we  have  above  said,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  general  criminal  law  of  the  country.'* 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  press  in  this 
country  is  as  free  as  it  ever  can  be  in  any  vvell-regulated  com- 
iruinity  :  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  previous  restraint  what- 
ever :  that  the  punishment  of  its  abuses,  being  necessarily  a 
matter  of  discretiiin,  as  these  vary  in  every  particular  instance, 
is  lodged  in  the  most  proper  and  impartial  hands  :  and  that  it  is- 
called  for  only  v.hen  the  interest  of  the  public,  or  of  indivi- 
duals absolutely  require  it.  What  more  can  be  desired  by  any 
sober  and  well-disposed  patriot?  Let  us  not  be  misrepresented 
as  friends  to  arbitrary  power,  and  oppressive  restrictions:  we 
wish  not  to  put  a  cmb  in  the  mouth  of  the  public,  we  lament 
the  necessiti/  of  penal  laws,  but  we  firmly  believe  them  to  be 
jiecessari/.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  British 
freedom",  and  we  trust  that  future  judges  and  juries  will  tread 
in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  spite  of  the  cavjlling 
of  the  factious  and  liberal  disciples  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
will  continue,  as  did  the  great  man  on  whom  Mr.  Holt  bestows 
the  following  well-deseivcd  panegyric,  to  prevent  this  our 
boasted  privilege  from  being  converted  into  a  cloke  of  mali- 
ciousness. 

««  Lord  Kenyon,  a  man  rigid  only  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
who  revered  no^authority  equal  to  that  of  the  laws,  supported  the 
interests  of  public  and  private  quiet  by  his  decisions  from  the 
bench,  and  opposed,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  progress  of  the  con- 
tagion of  the  tim&s  into  the  feelings  and  practice  of  courts  and 

®  jurifj- 
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juries.  With  a  just  contempt  of  that  popular  but  dangerous 
praise,  of"  keepin<>-  pace  with  the  liberality  of  the  times,  he  in- 
flexibly applied  the  law  of  the  land  to  all  the  encroachments  of 
public  writers,  and  would  not  admit  the  imposing  name  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  sanctify  its  licentiousness  and  protect  its 
abuses." 


Art.  TV.    Memoirs  of  JIgernon  Syclnei/,  bij  George  Wilson 
Mcddlei/.       Hi  til.    an    Appendix.       8vo.       100    pp.       l'2s. 
Xradock  and  Joy.      181'^'. 

IvriTTiE  is  known  of  Algernon  Sydney^  but  t])at  he  was  a 
stern  republican,  an  active  promoter  of  the  great  rebellion,  and 
at  last  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  or  the  apprehensions,  wliicii 
the  restless  inquietude  of  his  spirit,  and  his  persevering  hostilitv 
to  the  whole  system  of  government  after  the  restoration,  had 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Jiis  admirers. 
His  personal  history  has  been  hilherto  involved  in  great  olj- 
scnrity  ;  as  might  indeed  be  e,\|')ected  ;  for  though  his  present 
biographer  assures  us,  that  "  his  name  has  been  long  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  i)is  country,  and  his  conduct  held 
out  to  ingenuous  yoiith  as  an  example  of  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism."  We  believe  that  he  owes  that  portion  of  repu- 
tation, which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  rather  to  the  in- 
justice of  his  condemnation,  than  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  actions : 
and  if  the  violence  of  the  times  had  not  af/orded  an  opporluni'v 
nf  holding  him  up  to  a  party  as  a  martyr  to  their  jiuliiical  need, 
little,  we  think,  would  liave  been  fiund,  either  in  his  life  or 
conduct,  to  rescue  him  from  the  infamy  which  has  desci  vedly 
rested  upon  the  memory  of  (hat  band  of  regicides,  whose  |)rin- 
ciples  he  maintained,  and  whose  crimes  he  defended.  As  then 
his  death  alone  redeemed  his  name  and  character  from  obli- 
vion, so  have  the  arbitrary  proceedings  wliicli  occasioned,  and 
the  circuinstances  which  attended  it,  been  alone  tliouglit  worthy 
of  narration.  This  was  the  only  event  in  his  history  which 
could  be  useful  to  a  party,  and  this  is  nearly  all  whicii  has  been 
preserved.  Of  the  rest,  the  details,  however  meagre,  have 
hitiieito  been  found  sufficient:  and  that,  which  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  republican  vineyard  did  not  think  worth  re- 
cording at  the  time,  and  whicii  the  rest  of  the  world  were  not 
anxious  to  know,  cannot  now  be  recovered  even  by  the  enquiries 
of  his  most  zealous  admirers. 
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We  were  therefore  not  surprized  to  find  the  vohime  before 
«s  by  no  means  c;dcidated  to  satisfy  the  expectations,  whicli 
the  preface  is  iitteuded  to  raise. 

We  are  there  toKI,  that,  "  t!ie  interesting  correspondence 
i:icktded  in  Cyllins's  Collection  ot  the  Sydney  Letters  and  Me- 
luorials,  and  other  docninents  of  a  similar  description,  wliicli 
Iiave  been  for  years  before  the  public,  furnish  materials  for  a 
iimch  more  tinished  work,"  than  iiis  Memoirs  of  the  Sydneys 
can  be  stiled  :  that,  "  still  enough  remains  to  reward  the  search 
of  (Ke  diligent  enquirer;  as,  except  in  a  few  leading  trans- 
aciions,  iiis  seutinients  and  conduct  have  been  hitherto  imper- 
lectly  developed  :"  that,  "  the  present  writer  has  spared  no' 
paisis  in  his  enquiries  after  new  and  important  facts ;"  and  that, 
"  notwilhstanrling  many  disappointments,  he  trusts  that  some 
tiirir>us  and  interesting  inforuiation  will  be  found  to  have  le- 
warded  his  search." 

But  though  we  are  favoured  with  rather  an  ostentatious  display 
of  research  among  documents  still  remaining  at  Peushurst,  or 
ill  the  public  oiiices ;  and  of  gratilude  to  the  noblemen  an.i  gen- 
tlemen who  assisted  his  labours;  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
ihal  Mr.  Mcadiey's  volume  does  not  add  a  single  fact  of  the 
least  value  lo  those  already 'before  the  public.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  vviiat  we  have  before  liinted ;  that  Sydney  was  not  a  man 
of  sufTicieut  weight  and  conseqiience  in  the  times  he  lived  in, 
to  attract,  in  aiiy  gieat  dtgiee,  the  notice  of  cot,emporary 
ujiters. 

Iiis  trial  and  execution,  as  they  afforded  a  fair  opporlimily  of 
rJii.\ii;.g  a  sliguia  upon  ti)c  Sluart  family,  and  of  interesting 
the  public  miiid  in  favour  of  whig  doctrines,  were  enlarged  upon 
Et  sluji  time.  For  the  same  reasons  they  have  been  occasionally 
Lrcught  forward  ever  since:  and  as  he  has  been  very  uiule- 
servediv  represented  as  the  chamuion  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
ntartyr  to  English  liberty;  by  degrees  a  lustre  has  been  shed 
around  his  name,  which,  vihile  he  lived  never  attended  him; 
end  an  interest  hsis  been  excHed  in  his,  favour,  among  a  cer- 
taiin  class,  which  those  who  lived  with  him,  and  knew  Ins  real 
character,  nevei-  anticipated  ;  and  therefore  neglected  to  provide 
fittia  e  writers  with  a  means  of  gratifying. 

As,  however,  Mr.  Meadleyiias  endeavoured  to  arouse  the 
altenticm  oi"  the  public,  by  pursuing  a  more  enlarged  v;ew  of 
Sydney's  life  and  cliaracler  than  has  been  hitherto  produced ; 
a  view  which  r/.ay  "  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
and  strengthen  the  .attachment  of  m-ore  generous  minds  i'* 
f  i*ref;?ce)  it  is  our  duly  to  examine  how  far  this  promise  has 
been  kept,  by  follov.iiig  him  through  the  account  he  has  given 
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of  his  hero.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
marking cursorily  upon  the  sentiments  and  retiections  of  the 
aullior  iiiinself ;  for  to  these  his  volume  owes  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  bulk  ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that,  but  for  a  wish 
to  inculcate  them  in  an  attractive  form^  it  never  would  have  beeu 
compiled. 

iMgernon  Sydney,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  born  in  l6'22.  His  father  was  able  and  learned  ;  but  as 
Clarendon  informs  us, 

"  He  was  rather  a  speculative  than  a'  practical  man,  and  ex« 
pected  a  greater  certitude  in  the  consultation  of  business,  than 
the  business  of  this  world  is  capable  of;  which  temper  proved 
very  inconvenient  to  him  through  the  course  of  life  "  On  tliis 
account  probably  it  was,  that  "  he  lay  under  many  reproaches 
and  jealousies  wliich  he  deserved  not :  for  he  was  a  man  of  honour* 
and  fidelity  to  the  King,  an.d  his  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded 
from  the  staggering  and  iiTesoIution  of  his  nature."  Hist,  of 
Rebellion. 

By  contrasting  this  account  of  the  Eatl  of  Leicester  givea 
by  the  contemporary  historian,  with  the  following  fanciful  cha- 
racter drawn  by  Mr.  Meadley,  we  sliall  afford  our  reatiers  aa 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  Ins  state- 
ments, and  the  contidence  v.'hich  may  be  reposed  in  his  judge- 
ment. 

"  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  b?st  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
the  details  of  history;  he  had  extended  his  political  enquiries  to 
-every  subject  in  which  the  interest  of  nations  was  involved.  The 
facility  and  elegance  with  which  he  spoke  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  qualitied  him  still  further  for  public  business ; 
whilst  his  penetration,  his  judgment,  and  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, enable  him  at  all  times  to  exccil  in  the  management  of  state 
affairs."     P.  3. 

But  though  Mr.  Meadley  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  public 
character  of  Lord  Leicester,  he  has  borne  just  testimony  to  his 
parental  affection,  and  unren\itting  at'.ejition  to  the  education  of 
bis  children.  ILippy  \\ould  it  have  been  for  thosii  children,  if 
they  had  either  profited  by  his  instruction,  or  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  year  iGSfi,  Lord  Leicester  was  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  die  Court  of  France  ;  and  Algernon  Syilney, 
vho  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  accompanied  him  to  Paris. 
For  this  reason,  his  biographer  thinks,  ''  he  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  acquired  his  early  bias  to  political  enquiries,  during  the 
administration  of  a  Ilichelien,  and  wilhiu  the  piecincts  of  Uie 
Court  of  rVaiice.'      P.  6. 

R  r  A  coa- 
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A  conclusion  this,  which  the  premises  will  scarcely  warrant. 
It  is  not  very  likely,  thitt  a  lively  i>oy  of  Sydney's  age  would 
pay  much  attention  to  politics;  still  less  so,  that  a  stern  and 
rigid  republican  should  have  laid  the  fonndation  of  his  political 
opinions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  arbitrary  and  domineering 
Iiichelieu.  As  no  authority  is  produced  by  the  author  for  his 
opinion,  we  must  be  allowed  to  impute  his  discovery  to  tlio 
same  process^  which  transmuted  the  amiable,  studious,  and 
indecisive   Leicester   into  a  judicious,    penetrating,    and    able 

statesman- 

l^rom  Paris,  Algernon  Sydney  was  sent  into  Italy  ;  and  we 
hear  litile  more  of  him  for  several  years,  than  that  his  lather, 
having  in  vain  atten)pted  to  procure  him  a  conmiission  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  on  being  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  seat  him  into  that  kingdom,  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther Lf^rd  Lisle,  as  a  captain  in  his  own  regiment  of  horse. 

Tlie  necessity  of  that  ca'ition,  which  we  have  recommended 
to  the  readers  of  this  volume,  will  appear  more  evident  the 
farther  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  this  eventful  period. 

*<  The  new  Parliament,''  snys  Mr.  T^Ieadley,  "  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  king  had  constrained  him  reluctantly  to  assemble, 
Nov.  8,  16-10,  M'as  now  proceeding  in  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  chief  actors  in  his  previous  misgo- 
vernment  and  oppression.  And  having  afterwards  procured. 
May  10,  IG+l,  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  to  protect  them  from 
an  arbitrary  dissolution,  the  two  houses  endeavoured  to  obtain 
still  Oxrther  security  for  the  public  cause  ;  lest  the  king,  whose  sin- 
cerity they  justly  doubted,  might,  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, revoke  all  his  former  concessions  ;  convinced  that  they 
h<ld  done  but  little  in  abating  the  most  formidable  evils,  if  they 
could  not  prevent  their  recurrence.''     P.  9. 

We  have  here  to  complain  of  many  grievous  aberrations 
from  that  excellent  rule,  which  no  historian  should  ever  lose 
sight  of;  nequid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  nequid  veri  non  audeat. 
While  very  important  events  are  wholly  unnoticed,  the  most 
illegal  and  unwarrantable  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  are 
glossed  over  with  a  specious  shew  of  zeal  for  liberty,  and  re- 
iilstance  of  oppression  ;  and  a  slur  is  thrown  upon  the  conduct 
and  intentions  of  t!ie  king,  as  unmerited,  as  is  the  applause^ 
bestowed  upon  his  enemies,  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Meadley 
is  not  writing  the  history  of  the  times,  and  that  therefore  a 
detailed  account  of  these  momentous  transactions  ought  not  to 
be  expected  from  him.  We  are  ready  to  allow  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Me  are  justified  in  requiring  that,  the  allusions  which, 
ilG  makes  to  them  should  be  ftamed  iu  au  impartial  spirit;   that 
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he  should  not  slievv  himself  the  deterninied  advocate  of  a  parfy^ 
whose  measures  it  does  not  suit  his  plan  to  detail ;  and  that  he 
should  abstain  from  censuring  the  behaviour  and  motives  of  the 
kini^,  as  he  gives  his  readers  no  opportunity  of  investigating  the' 
grounds  of  his  opinion. 

The  whole  parliamentary  history  of  the  country  cannot  furnish 
a  period  marked  by  more  extraordinary  circumstances,  than  that 
to  which  Mr.  Meadley  has  so  cursorily  aUuded.  It  inchided 
the  impeachn)ent  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  the  attainder  of 
the  former ;  the  attempts,  first  to  expel  the  Bishops  from 
Parliament,  then  to  abohsh  Episcopacy  altogether  j  the  ap- 
j)ointment  of  the  committee  of  scandalous  ministers,  \vhos3 
cruel  and  arbitrary  proceedings  were  in  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
publican reform  ;  and  lastly  the  act,  which  the  biographer  of 
Sydney  calls  a  "  protection  from  arbitrary  dissolution  ;"  by 
.which  the  balance  of  the  constitution  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  legislative  branch  enabled,  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
usurpations,  to  wrest  the  whole  power  of  the  state  from  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

We  know  not  which  of  these  proceedings  this  author  thinks 
were  necessary  for  "  the  reilress  of  grievances  ;"  for  '*'  jjro- 
viding  security  for  the  public  cause,"  or  for  ''  the  abatement 
of  formidable  *evils :"  but  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  them  a 
series  of  oppressive  and  illegal  acts,  encroaching  far  more 
formidably  u])on  the  real  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  subject, 
llian  any  of  those  undue  exertions  of  prerogative,  which  they 
were  professedly  intended  to  restrain.  The  trial  and  attainder 
of  Lord  Stratford,  has  of  itself  stamped  indelible  infamy  upon 
this  assembly  ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  advo- 
cate of  Sydney  would  not  have  overlooked  the  illegality  of  a 
proceeding,  which  entirely  removed  those  safeguards  to  the 
subject^  which  the  law  of  treason  had  devised ;  and  smoothed 
the  way  for  that  mockery  of  justice,  by  which  his  hero  wa*" 
himself  at  last  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

But  we  are  told  (p.  10),  that  Lord  Strafford  was  "■  the  first 
victim  of  popular  vengeance  in  this  powerful  reaction,"  Po- 
pular vengeance,  as  it  is  seldom  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
justice,  as  it  is  neither  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  its  victims, 
nor  in  its  mode  of  attacking  them,  has  been  generally  depre- 
cated by  the  good  and  wise,  as  a  great  aild  dangerous  evil. 
Wecoulil  have  wished  to  see  this  instance  of  its  exertion  marked 
by  some  expression  of  disapprobation;  or  at  least  called  by  its 
proper  name,  that  its  malignity  might  be  perceived,  and  de- 
ter.*ed  by  others  as  it  ought  to  be.  I^ord  Strafford  was  a 
zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  king ;  his  greatest  fault  per- 
haps was  a  harsh  and  unconciliating  manner,  which,  while  it 
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sharpened  the  resentment  of  his  opponentSj  deprived  him  of 
the  friendship  of  those,  who  apprcved  his  measures :  his  at- 
tainder was  at  the  best  but  legalized  murder ;  and  the  mean.'* 
resorted  to,  first  to  influence  the  two  Houses  to  pass  the  bill  j 
and  then  to  force  froni  the  persecuted  Monarch  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  destruction  of  his  tried  and  approved  IVlinister, 
were  most  disgraceful.  The  facts,  if  fairly  stated,  will  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  to  attribute  that  deed  to  a  mere  ebullition 
of  popular  resentment,  which  was  the  cool  and  deliberate  con- 
tiivai>ce  of  party  malice  5  to  pass  it  over  without  a  word  of 
censure ;  and  to  designate  the  rebellion,  of  which  it  was  the 
forerunner,  by  so  cold  and  heartless  a  term  as  "  as  a  powerful 
reaction  ;"  savours  in  truth  more  of  that  unfeeling  philosophy, 
which  has  carried  treason  and  murder  triumphantly  through 
tlie  world  for  five  and  twenty  years  ;  than  of  the  discriminating 
judgment,  the  honest  love  of  truth,  of  loyalty,  and  of  sound 
principles,  which  ought  to  guide  his  pen,  who  ventures  to  de- 
scribe one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  his. 
native  country. 

VVe  cannot  follow  Mr.  Meadley  through  all  his  misrcpre- 
pentaticns  of  tiie  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  Charles.  It  seems- 
to  be  his  (^pinion,  that  no  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  king's  situativm  ;  none  for  the  strict 
jfiotions  of  prerogative  in  which  he  had  been  educated  ;  none 
for  the  influence  of  well  intentioned,  but  ill  judging  cownsellors. 
In  all  his  actions  !Mr.  Meadley  discovers  jealousy,  insincerity, 
fear,  or  guilt;  while  in  his  hypocritical  and  unfeeling  eneniie» 
he  perceives  nothing  but  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  eonsumnuUe 
wisdom,  pure  patriotism,  and  unbiassed  justice.  We  have 
seen  him  calling  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  an  act  of 
popular  vengeance  ;  in  the  next  page  we  are  told,  that  the  king 
sacrificed  him  to  his  own  safety  ;  an  assertion  for  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation. 

That  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  passing  the  act  of  atfaindeF 
v»as  weak  and  culpable,  we  do  not  iiitend  to  deny  ;  though  every 
impartial  judge  will  make  large  allowances  for  the  very  novel 
»nd  perplexing  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  But 
tliat  considerations  of  mere  personal  safety  actuated  him, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove ;  and  his  aftor  conduct  gives  us 
not  the  least  reason  for  believing,  that  such  motives  could  have 
possessed  any  influence  over  his  mind.  Putting  this,  therefore,, 
entirely  out  of  the  question^  we  would  ask  Mr.  Meadley  how, 
according  to  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  the  king  can  be  said  to 
have  sacrificed  Lord  Strafford  at  all ;  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  ternj  sacrifice  in  its  legitimate  sense,  as  the  offering  of  an  in~ 
vocent.  tictim.      Jn  his  opinion.   Lord   Strafford  was   a   great 
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pTibllc  delinquent,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  previous  mis- 
governnu  nl  and  oppression  of  the  king  ;  and  his  execution  was 
an  act  of  popular  vengeance,  uhich,  as  he  mentions  it  without 
censure,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  considers  to  have  been  just. 
Admitting  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Lord  Siraftbrd 
was  justly  condemned,  it  would  Lave  been  most  unjust  in  the 
king  to  have  prevented  his  execution,  merely  from  motives  of 
private  attachment :  and  instead  of  being  blamed  for  allowing 
the  law  to  take  its  course,  his  conduct,  in  stilling  his  private 
feelings,  in  obedience  to  the  call  for  public  justice,  ought  to 
have  received  Mr.  Meadley's  approbation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  accused,  with  as  much  inconsistency  as  injustice,  of  making 
a  mean  sacrifice  to  personal  safety ;  and  that,  by  the  writer, 
who  finds  nothing  to  blame  in  the  trial  or  execution  of  the 
victim.  Surely,  if  the  sentence  of  Lord  Strafford  was  just, 
the  king  cannot  be  faiily  blamed  for  giving  it  effect:  but  if 
imju?t,  then,  some  portion  at  least  of  the  odium  and  censure 
attacluid  to  his  death,  shouhl  be  reserved  for  that  assemblv, 
vhirh  found  him  guilty;  and  for  those  demagogues,  who  by  the 
unceasing  exertion  of  unjustifiable  iuHuence,  at  last  compelled 
the  unhappy  king  to  become  consenting  to  his  execution. 

The  whole  of  tlie  paragraph,  which  commences  with  this 
charge  against  the  king,  is  so  striking  a  specimen  of  the  stile, 
the  temper,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  author,  that  we  shall  present 
it  entire  to  our  readers. 

"  The  king,  having  sacrificed  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  his  owa 
safety,  beheld  with  great  jealousy  every  retrenchment  of  his  pre- 
rogative, and  every  restraint  upon  his  power.  He  had  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Parliament,  by  invading  its  most  sacred 
privileges,  in  his  attack  on  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  detention  of  Lord  Leicester 
from  his  government,  and  his  extreme  reluctance  to  concur  in 
iha  defence  of  Ireland,  he  had  increased  the  general  alarm  :  and 
by  refusing  all  accommodation  respecting  (lie  disposal  of  the  mi- 
litia, withdrawing  himself  from  the  parliament,  and  attempting 
to  seize  the  garrison  at  Hull,  after  he  had  sent  his  queen  to  pur- 
chase arms  and  amnmnition  on  the  continent  ;  and  by  several  cor- 
responding acts  of  hostility,  he  evidently  drew  the  sword  on  the 
luition,  and  compelled  its  legislative  guardians  to  provide  the  mean* 
of  public  defence."     P.  11. 

Did  we  undertake  to  specify,  and  refute  at  length  every  mis- 
representation in  this  one  passage,  we  should  far  exceed  the 
limits  by  which  our  review  of  Mr.  ^Meadley's  volume  must  be 
bounded ;  for  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  but  requires  animad- 
v<?rsion ;  nor  an  article  of  accusation  brought  against  the  king, 
which  may  not  be  successfully  repelled.      Jf  he  had    no*    re- 
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garded  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  with  jealousy,  he  must 
have  been  blind  to  the  true  interests  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  his  crown.  For  the  designs  of  its  leaders  were 
evidently  levelled,  not  only  against  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy, 
but  also  against  its  just  and  necessary  power  and  prerogatives ; 
and  had  he  assented  to  them,  he  would  have  destroyed  the 
constitution^  and  left  himself  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of 
king.  But  though  Charles  now  plainly  saw  their  aim,  he  was 
willing  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  than  he  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  He  would  have  surrendered  every  prerogative 
that  could  be  deemed  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  rather  than 
appeal  to  force  for  the  support  of  his  rights :  nay,  his  enemies 
speedily  convinced  him,  that  he  had  gone  farther  in  concession, 
tl^n  Mas  compatible  with  the  (\i\e  preservation  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Among  the  real  grievances  wliich  he  consented  to 
remove,  may  be  reckoned  the  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Com- 
mission Courts,  and  the  inordinate  power  of  the  Council. 
He  also  gave  his  assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sta)uiary 
Courts,  and  tlie  Councils  of  the  North  and  of  AVales.  These 
were  important  abridgments  of  his  power :  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  though  the  authority  of  these  several  Courts 
was  often  exerci-^ed  in  a  very  ai  bitrary  maimer,  and  was  in  fact 
incompatible  with  the  real  liberty  of  the  subject,  they  formed  at 
that  time  a  part  of  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
Besides  this,  the  king  granted  the  judges  dieir  patents  during 
good  behaviour,  which  had  hitherto  run  only  during  pleasure  ; 
a  most  important  and  salutary  alteration,  which  by  increasing 
the  independence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  gave  the  people 
the  best  security  for  the  rectitude  of  their  decisions. 

All  these  concessions,  far  from  being  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, were  made  almost  without  a  struggle;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  both  for  the  king,  and  the  nation,  had  the  po- 
pular leaders  known  how  to  set  proper  bounds  to  their  de^ 
inands;  or  their  INIonarch  professed  firmness  and  authority 
sufficient  to  have  restrained  them,  when  they  would  have  ex- 
ceeded .;  for  now  all  had  been  gained,  which  could  with  pro- 
priety be  asked  or  granted :  but  in  an  evil  hour  was  the  king 
prevailed  upen  to  pass  the  act  for  perpetuating  the  Parliament, 
by  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  signed  at  once  both  his  ,o\vn^ 
death  warrapt,  and  that  of  the  Constitution. 

The  demand  of  the  five  members  Mas  undoubtedly  impru- 
dent and  impolitic ;  but  that  it  was  an  "  invasion  of  the  most 
sacred  privileges  of  Parliament,"  we  must  be  allowed  to  deny  ; 
for  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
informed  Mr.  Meadley,  that  no  privilege  of  Parliament  extends 
to  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.     These  members 
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Avere  cliarged  wllh  hi,^h  treason  ;  und  \rM\  the  king  causpd  thtm 
to  be  arrested  by  rc<;ular  process,  and  tlieii  informed  the  House 
of  the  proceeding,  the  ends  of  justice  would  have  been  fully 
iuisuered,    and   his   own   dignity   not    coinpromiscd.     Factious 
orators  might  indeed  iiave  declaimed  against  it ;  but  his  friends 
tvould   then    have    known  how    to  defend   a   measure,    about 
which  they  wore   silent,  only  because  they  disapproved  of  thfe 
mode  in  which  the  king  had  unhappily  been  advised  to  pursue 
it.     The  reluctance  of  the  king   to   concur  in   the  defence  of 
Ireland  stands   upon  the  same  authorily  with  the  other  charges 
which  this  author  has  industriously  accumulated  against   him  ; 
namely,  the  assertions   of  that  assembly,  who  frustrated  all  his 
nieasiues  for  the  defence  of  that  kiu;:;dom,  and  were  deaf  to  all 
his    repeated    remonstrances    upon    the   subject.       From    such 
sources,  and  from  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  party- writei-S 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Meadley  has  been  content  to  draw  his  informa- 
tion.    Ikit  had  he  consulted  other  at  least  equally  authentic  do- 
cuments ;  had  he  considered  the  repeated  messages  and  declara- 
tions of  the  king  himself,  and  decided  impartially   between   the 
contending  statements  of  the  opposite  parlies,  after  comparing 
ihem  both  with  the  facts  recorded   bv  contemporary  liistoriasis  ; 
he  would  have  confessed  that,    of  all   the    accusations    br6ught 
against  tlie  king  this  w  as  the  most  unfounded  ;  that    in    fact   the 
very  persons  who  invented  it,  were  themselves  the  cause  of  that 
clesertioJi   vvliich   they   blamed ;    purposely   withholding   all   as- 
sistance from  the  loyal  Proteslaats  in   IrelanJ,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  inipute  their  calamities   to  the   misconduct   of  the 
monarch.     The  rest  of  this   paragraph  is  obnoxious  to  similar 
censure.     The  king's  ''  refusing  all   accommodation  respecting 
the  militia,"  amounted  merely  to   this ;  that   he   would  neither 
appoint  himself,  nor  consent  to  let  the  Parliament  appoint   to 
the  command   of  that  force,  men   known  to   be  their  decided 
adherents.       Before  it   is    necessary  to  justify  his   attempt  to 
seize  the  garrison  of  Hull,  Mr.  Meadley  may  be  called  upon  to 
shew,  by    what    authorily    it  was  lield    against   him  :     and    his 
*'  sending  tlfe  queen  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition   upon 
the  continent,"  was  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence  ;  which, 
however,  he  did  not  resort  to,   until  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
Parliament  were  too  evident  to  be  mistaken. 

We  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  meet  these  charges  with  a 
general  denial  of  their  truth,  because  the  histories  of  the  times, 
if  fairly  consulted,  will  abundantly  dis|)iove  them.  A\'e  are 
not  writing  an  apology  for  the  government  of  Charles,  or  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct ;  we  are  only  anxious  to  perform  our  duty 
to  our  readers,  by  gtiarding  them  against  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  thesis  Memoirs.     We   have  done  enough  for  that 
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purpose,  when  v.e  have  denounced  the  work  as  a  party  paib* 
lication ;  and  therefore  no  more  deserving  of  implicit  credit 
than  the  Diurnals,  the  Declarations  of  the  Commons,  or  the 
other  writings  in  their  favour,  from  whence  the  author  princi- 
pally draws  !jis  authorities.  The  writer,  who  c;tn  affirm,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  autlientic  historical  recoids,  that  Charles 
*'  drew  theswoid  on  the  nation^  and  con-pelled  its  legislative 
guardians  to  provide  the  means  of  public  defence,"  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  retailer  of  oldj,  often  relulcd,  and  almost  for- 
gotten calumnies;  and  must  be  content  to  be  ranked  with  those 
fanatical  scribblers^  whose  falsehoods  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
revive. 

'lie  insinuation   that    Leicester  vVas  detained  from    his  go* 
vernment  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  make  '^  way  for   competitors 
more  adapted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  and  double  dealing 
king"    (p.   13)  must  be  left    among   the  numerous    objection 
able  passages,  which   regard  for  our  readers'  time  and  |  atience 
will  not  allow  us  to  dvvell  upon.     The  fact  is  much  more  satis- 
factorily  accounted  for  by   Clarendon  (vol.  ii.  p.  27,  Hist,  of 
Rebellion) :    we   hasten  therefore  forwards ;  remarking   merely 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Leicester  at  this  time  v\as  a  niodel 
for  imitation.     Labouring  under  jealousies,  which,  though  un- 
deserved, he  could  not  remove ;  and  which  made  him  therefore 
incapable  of  actively  serving  the  king,  he  retired  :  he  knew  the 
duties  of  a  subject  too  well  to  think,  that,  personal  slights  or 
grievances  could  justify  him   in  opposing  lawful  authority  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have   held  the  guilt  of  those,   who  raised  their  re- 
bellious hands  against  the  govermiient,  and  even  the  life  of  their 
So^ereigp,  in  too  much  abhorrence,  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  partner  in  their  counsels,  or  an  assistant  of  their   measures. 
Ills  sons,  unfortunately,  did  not  prolit  by  this  rare  example  of 
disinterested  fidelity   and  loyalty.      On  their  return   from   Ire- 
land, they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  the  Parlia- 
ment;  and  Algernon  soon  proved  the  .sincerity  of  his  attachmeiit 
lo  their  cause^  by  shedding  his  blood  in   support  of  it,  at   the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.     Mr.  Meadley's  reflections  upon  this 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Sydney  ^re  as  follows ; 

"  Although  the  authority  of  a  father  might  hitherto  Jiave  nat- 
turally  have  influenced  Sydney's  proceedings,  yet  as  he  had  now 
arrived  at  maturity,  it  became  incumbent  on  him  to  decide  for 
himself.  The  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  in  which  alone 
he  had  been  proiessionally  engaged,  was  avowedly  the  commoix 
object  of  both  parties.  iNo  dereliction  of  principle,  therefore,  can 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  liis  embarking  in  defence  of  the  Parlia-> 
ment.  AfTairs  had  nov/  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  he  was  of 
(00  ardent  a  tjemperament  to  feel  indifferent,  when  the  freedom 
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of  his  country  was  endangered.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
former  intentions,  he  now  readily  embarked  in  the  public  cause,  a 
cause  to  which  he  afterwards  adhered  with  the  most  inflexible  con- 
sistency."    P.  16. 

Up'>n  this  passage  we  must  observe,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  to  Mr.  Meadley's  purpose  to  shew,  if  he  could,  the  rec- 
titude of  Sydney's  decision,  than  liis  con  iilency  in  making,  (»r 
in  adhering  to  it ;  for  consistency,  if  by  that  term  we  are  to  un- 
derstand a  steady  perseverance  in  any  particular  line  of  conduct, 
can  only  be  praibc.vorthy,  when  that  conduct  is  in  itself  wise 
and  just.  Sydney  was  the  natuial  born  subject  of  Knig  diaries, 
and  we  have  yet  to  leain  by  what  authority,  either  civil,  or  re-, 
ligious,  he  claimed  a  right  to  renounce  his  allegiance,  and  ap- 
pear in  arms  against  his  Sovereign  We  know  that  Mr.  !Meadley 
Avouid  plead  on  his  behalf,  that  he  thought  the  government  of 
the  king  oppressive  and  tyrannous.  But  this  was  a  matter  of 
private  opinion  only,  and  by  acting  upon  it  he  became  respon- 
sible to  the  laws  ot"  bis  country  for  a  manifest  breach  of  their 
injunctions.  Had  not  the  violence  of  his  own  ))arty  impeded 
the  due  course  of  justice,  he  would  have  been  arraigned  as  a 
traitor  for  such  an  act :  and  if  he  had  urged  to  the  Court  whicli 
tried  him  his  private  judgment  respecting  the  misgovernment  of 
the  king,  the  plea  would  we  know  have  profited  him  nothing. 
But  allowing  for  a  moment  that  his  opinion  was  just;  still  we 
must  ask,  what  right  did  that  give  him  to  carry  arms  against  his 
Sovereign  ?  We  w  rite  to  Christians,  and  they  will  know  upon 
what  authority  we  say,  that  he  wlio  puts  himself  in  array  against 
hiw  ful  government,  merely  because,  in  his  opinion,  that  govern- 
ment is  oppressive,  is  a  rebel  not  only  against  his  king,  but 
jigainst  his  God.  "  He  that  resisteth  the  power,"  S3ys  the 
Apostle,  "  resisteth  the  oidinance  of  God." 

When  then  Mr.  Meadley  says,  that  "  no  dereliction  of  prin- 
cipJe  can  be  f;;irly  inferred  from  Sydney's  embarking  in  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament ;"  we  really  have  no  idea  of  what  he 
means.  If  rebellion  be  not  a  dereliction  of  priuclj.>le,  surely 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  crime.  If  he  who  commits  an  act, 
for  which  his  life  becomes  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  may  still  be  held  up  as  a  virtuous  character,  as  a  man 
of  uninjpeachable  principles,  we  have  been  living  in  a  sad  mis- 
take as  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil ;  and  must  burn  our 
books,  but  above  all  our  Catechism  and  our  Bible,  and  to  go 
school  to  some  modern  whig  philosopher  to  learn  our  duty  to 
God  and  our  neighbour.  Do  we  then  assert,  that  resistance  is 
nevrr  justifiable  ?  We  have  no  dilftculty  in  answering  the  fjues- 
{lon.     We  hesitate  not  to  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  po- 
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sition,  that  nothing  can  ever  justify  rebellion.     But  all  resislance 
is  not  illegal,  theietbre  is  not  rebellion.      That  there  are  me- 
ithods,  by  which  the  executive  government  of  this  country  may 
be  lawfully  checked  and  restrained  if  it   exceed  its  just  limits> 
we    know,  and  thankfully   acknowledge:  and   those    in  whose 
hands  this  restraining  power  is  lodged,  are  bound  to  use  it  for 
the  salutary  purpose  for  which   it  was  given.     Resistance,    so 
regulated,  is  certainly  lawful ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a   true  pa- 
triot, if  his  situation  in  the  state  empowers  him  to  conduct  it, 
to  direct  it  steadily  towards  its  proper  aim,   the  preservation  of 
those  rights  and  privileges,  to  which  our  happy  constitution  has 
entitled  us.     Though  this  salutary  power  of  restraint  Mas  not 
then  so  ■well  deiined  as  it  is  now,    still  there  were   methods, 
even  in  Sydney's  time,  by  which  remedies  for  all  real  grievances 
might  have   been   applied,    by    a  temperate  and    disinterested 
Parliament,    without  proceeding  to  any  of  those  outrages   and 
crimes,  which  disgraced  the  republican   leaders.     If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  long  Parliament  had  been  content  with  limitiug  llie 
power  of  the  Crown,  without  annihilating  it ;    had    they    only 
employed  their  power  and  influence  to  defend  the  people  against 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  prerogative,  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
offensive  Courts,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  power  of  taxation, 
to  settle  the  Constitution,  in   short,  as  it   is  now  settled,   they 
wonld  have   deserved   the    thanks  of    their    posterity.        But, 
from  the  first,  they  shewed  a  determination  to   maintain  as  ar- 
bitrary a  government  as  they  found  ;  to  transfer  the  obnoxious 
power  from  the  king  to  themselves,    instead  of  abolishing  it : 
and  the  tyranny  ^hich  they  exercised  against   the  peisons  and 
estates   of  their  countrymen,  was  more   severe,  not  only  thaij 
that  of  which  they  complained,  (for  that  indeed  was  no  tyranny, 
though  in  many  instances  it  was   an  undue  exertion  of  power) 
but  than  all  which  had  ever  been  heard  of  or  felt  in  the  king-, 
dom.     And  if  Sydney  did  not  see,  that  instead  of  "  labouring 
to  uphold  the  common  rights  of  mankind  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  against  every   species  of  tyranny  and  corruption ;"  (p.  28) 
he  was,  in  fact,  lending  his  aid  to  the  establishn)ent  of  five  hun- 
dred tyrants,  in  the  place  of  one  king,  he  was  either  blinded  by 
republican  enthusiasm,  or  incapacitated  by  nature  from  acting 
the  part  of  an  enlightened  statesman. 

If,  however,  consistency  in  such  conduct  be  in  any  man's 
opinion  laudable,  to  the  praise  of  that  man  Sydney  certainly 
Jias  a  claim.  He  was  a  thorough  republican  ;  and  having  once 
enibarked  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  he  never  tiinched  from  it ; 
under  all  the  variations  of  that  motley  mockery  of  govern, 
nient,  whether  Presbyterians  or  Independents  bore  the  sway,  h^ 
was  steady  to  his  object;  as  long  as  opposition  to  the  king, 
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and  the  su]>version  of  his  authority,  was  the  end  mid  aim  of  thiir 
measures,  he  was  willing  to  be  their  instrument.  We  tisid  him 
member  of  parliament  for  Cardiff"  in  tlie  year  1()45,  and  at  the 
eame  time  bearing  a  commission  in  the  rebel  army,  and  active 


Ill  the  service.  The  Presbyterians  were  now  giving  way  to  tho 
Iiide(>endents,  those  "  liberal  enthusiasts,"  as  our  author  calls 
them,  ''  respectable  at  once  in  character  and  circumstances," 
who  were  to  finish  the  tragedy  of  rebellion  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  then-  Sovereign.  With  these,  as  with  their  predecessors  in 
power,  the  Presbyterians,  Sydney  was  closely  united :  vvitli 
tliem,  and  in  support  of  their  measures,  he  was  content  to  pro- 
ceed even  to  the  utmost;  for  he  was  one  of  those,  "  who, 
true  to  their  avowed  principles,  still  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution"  (that  is  a  republic)  ^'  as 
the  end  of  their  labours,  and  a  duty  which  at  once  they  owed 
their  country  and  dieir  God."  (P.  27).  That  these  were  really 
Sydney's  views,  ihere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt.  He  pro-, 
bably  had  convinced  himself,  that  a  republic  was  the  form  of 
government  best  suited  to  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  and 
public  happiness  ;  and  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to  estabhoh  it. 
But  though  we  are  fully  prepared  to  give  him  credit  for  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness  ;  still  these  (jualiiies  make  him  nei- 
ther the  real  patriot,  nor  the  great  example  of  public  virtue^ 
which  his  biographer  would  represent  him  to  have  been.  Evea, 
supposing  his  theory  to  have  been  right,  still  his  favourite  form 
of  govenmient  could  only  be  established  in  hi.s  own  countiy  by^ 
means  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  :  and  what  real  patriot  would 
involve  his  country  in  such  calamities,  or  what  good  man  would 
employ  such  means,  or  implicate  himself  in  such  guilt  in  pursuit 
of  any  object .?  Will  it  be  urged,  that  Sydney  did  not  think, 
these  means  guilty?  7^his  is  scarcely  possible:  he  must  have.. 
known  that  rebellion  is  a  crime,  that  nmrder  is  a  crime,  that  alL 
the  miseries  and  mischiefs  of  a  civil  war  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  cause  and  support  it :  and  if,  knowing  this,  he  still 
thought  that  the  end  he  proposed,  justified  the  means  he  used, 
his  morality  was  as  defective  as  his  patriotism. 

As  we  consider  this  book  of  much  too  interesting  a  nature  to 
be  hastily  dispatched,  and  as  we  conceive  the  principles  which 
U  involves  nmch  too  dangerous  to  be  passed  over  in  neglect,  we. 
shall  anticipate,  we  are  assured,  the  wishes  of  our  readers  iu 
presenting  them  with  another  article  iu  our  eiisumg  number., 
x)u  this  very  iinportant  subject. 
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Art.  V.     Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the  College  of 
Phj/sicia/is  in  Lo?idon.     Volume  the  fourth.     1313. 

oOME  subjects,  which  as  matters  of  study  are  confined  to 
few,  and  the  right  uiiderstandhig  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
professors,  seem  nevertheless  to  attract  a  general  interest  and 
to  excite  a  lively  concern  i]i  the  world  at  large  By  a  natural 
curiosity  and  a  desire  of  general  information,  the  man  of  the 
M'orld  is  prompted  to  skim  the  surface  of  science,  if  not  to 
ascirt:iin  its  principlis,  and  it  is  by  the  same  motives  that  he 
becomes  inquisitive  into  tiie  business  of  the  Physician,  and  into 
that  of  the  natural  l^hilosopher.  Hence,  altliough  scientific 
discussions  like  ihe  [)resent  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the  judgment 
t)f  those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  matter,  yel  we 
trust  our  general  reader  will  not  be  uninterested,  and  that  he  will 
allow  to  medic  al  literature  an  equal  claim  upon  our  regard  \yitU 
any  other  branch  of  philosophy,  which  does  not  intimately  con- 
cern  the  bulk  of  rnaukind. 

During  many  ages  the  College  of  Physicians  has  been  wont 
to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence  in  literature  as  well  as  in  medicine,  and 
we  cannot  help  confessing  that  our  desne  to  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  present  publication,  originated  in  the  respect 
due  to  ihe  great  aulhoritv  of  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds. 

The  present  volume  is  the  fourth  of  a  series,  being  a  resump- 
tion of  the  "  Medical  Transactions"  published  by  the  Colhge, 
almost  30  *  years  ago.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign  the  reason  of  their  discontinuance,  or  to  conjecture 
what  purpose  the  College  had  then  in  view  which  was  unanswered, 
or  what  motive  there  was  for  the  original  publication,  which 
could  cease  to  be  permanent.  The  end  in  view  must  have  been 
the  promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  its  attainment  was  the  measure  of  reputation 
whnh  the  work  acquired.  The  truth  is,  that  the  design  was 
was  conipletcly  fulfilled,  for  the  Transactions  of  the  College 
obtain  a  place  in  every  medical  library  and  few  physicians 
Irave  omitted  to  niake  themselves  masters  of  their  contents. 

Dr.  Buillie  stands  first  in  the  order  of  contributors  to  thia 
vnlunie.  His  tir.-t  paper  contains  a  relation  of  a  case  in  which 
ijature  cuiployL-d  an  effort  beyond  our  ordinary  experience  of 
]i*:r  resources,  to  reiii  ve  an  important  organ  from  a  fatal  disease, 
It  is  "  the  case  of  a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  hydroce- 


*  The  Sd  volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College 
was  published  in  17S5. 
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phalus,  in  whom  sotne  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  once  firmlj 
united,  were  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  separated  lo  a  cois- 
siderable  distance  from  each  other."  This  is  a  paihological 
fact,  which  the  author  believes  to  be  excecdijigly  rare,  not 
having,  as  it  wunld  appear,  met  with  a  similar  instance  in  the 
course  of  his  own  experience,  or  in  the  books  which  he  has 
consnlted.  When  hjdrocephalus  takes  place  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  before  the  sutures  connecting  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
have  become  frrnil"-  ".uited,  it  ia  well  known  that  the  accnniu- 
mulation  of  water  may  become  very  considerable.  Under  liiese 
circumstances,  the  head  being  proportionably  enlarged  and  tho 
disease  as^uming  a  chronic  form,  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
moiitlis  and  even  for  years;  there  will  exist,  however  an  imper- 
fection of  llie  annr.al  functions  pjoportioned  to  the  e.Ntent  of 
the  disease.  But,  what  is  truly  surprising,  life  will  still  hold 
out,  when  the  accumulation  commencing  ni  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  has  so  extended  their  sides,  that  the  interior  of  the  organ 
is  reduced  to  a  nitre  shell,  the  cortical  ;tnJ  niednllary  matter 
being  formed  into  a  thin  stratum  constituting  the  boundaries  of 
a  cavit\,  which  cmitains  the  aqueous  collection.  When  hydro- 
cephalus takes  places  at  a  more  advance  d  period,  life  is  sooa 
terminated  by  s\mpt<.>ms  resulting  from  pressine  within  the 
brain,  the  head  does  not  increase  in  size^  and  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  IS  accumulated  is  small,  in  comparison  of  the  enor- 
mous collections  which  take  place  at  earlier  periods.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  progress  of  the  disea>-e  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
complete  union  of  the  sutures  connecting  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  which  does  not  allow  the  enlargement  of  the  head. 
Some  influence  perliaj>s  may  be  assigned  to  the  increased  firm- 
ness of  the  cerel)ral  substance. 

'I'lie  subject  of  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Baillie,  came  under 
his  care  in  May  1804,  having  such  symptoms,  as  induced  the 
doctor  to  suspect  that  water  had  begun  to  be  effused  within  the 
head.  The  head  was  then  of  the  common  size,  the  bones  were 
flrinly  united,  and  according  to  the  mother's  attestation  they  had 
closed  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  progress 
of  the  disease  and  the  remedies  employed.  About  the  end  of 
December  the  two  parietal  bones  were  discovered  to  be  apart 
from  tach  other.  'I'lieir  sejjaration  increased  until  the  death 
of  the  child,  whea  the  distance  to  which  they  had  receded  was 
thite  quarters  of  an  inch.  A  space  too  was  found  at  the 
coronal  suture  between  the  frontal  and  the  tv.o  parietal  bones. 
^Ihe  distance  of  iheir  separation  was  half  an  inch,  before  the 
boy  died.  The  usual  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  successively 
appeared  during  the  progiess  of  the  case  to  its  fittal  termination. 
Ou  examination  of  llie  head  nearly  a  pint  of  water  was  found  in 
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the  veritrlcks,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  tliere  was  an^ 
urmsiiat  structure,  which  could  acccaUit  for  the  peculiaiity  of  the 
case^  Dr.  Baiilie  exauiined  the  two  parietal  bones  at  the  sagittal 
suture,  where  the  serrated  edgcj  appeared  to  be  moie  simple 
ill  their  form  and  fewer  in  number,  than  is  usual  in  children  of 
the  same  a^e.  "^j  he  same  circumsLances  were  observed  on 
examining  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  at  the  coronal  suture. 
These  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  processes 
«f  union  between  the  bones;  appear  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  their  subsequent  separation.  'J'he  edges  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  were  also  thinner  than  usual  at  the  same  period 
of  life,  an  effect  witliout  doubt  resulting  from  the  continued 
pressure  against  the  bones^  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  water  within  the  ventricles. 

The  next  communication  from  Dr.  Baillie,  is  a  relation  of 
"  some  uncommon  sympti.ms  which  occurred  in  a  case  of 
hydrocephalus  internus."  This  is  to  be  considered  as  another 
instance  added  to  the  many  already  on  record,  which  exhibit  a 
series  of  extraordinary  phenomena  attendant  on  disorders  of  the 
brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  and  the  causes  of  which  are  alike 
concealed  from  the  sagacity  of  the  physician  during  life  and  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  anatomist  after  death.  The  subject  of  the 
j>resent  case  is  a  gentlenian  56  years  of  age,  who  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  coiiipression  upon  the  brain,  on  the  Qth  of 
February  1805.  Two  dajs  afterwards  the  right  side  of  his 
body  became  completely  paralytic,  his  mind  lost  tlie  recollection 
of  the  words  of  his  own  language,  except  two  or  three  and 
these  he  pronounced  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  and  upon 
all  occasions — "  Yes,"  No,"  "  Mr.  Keed/'  V  esterday,"  were  em- 
ployed either  to  express  joy  or  sorrow,  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disorder,  or  to  give  direction  for  the  supply  of 
liis  wants.  Thus  the  patient  while  he  comprehended  what 
was  said  or  done  by  others,  seemed  unconscious  that  these 
words  were  not  sufiicient  to  convey  his  own  meaning.  About 
six  months  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  January  ]80(j^ 
the  right  foot  became  contracted  involuntarily  inwards,  and  the 
right  hand  bent  upwards  and  forwards  upon  the  forearm ;  the  fin- 
gers were  afterwards  soon  contracted  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
the  fore  arm  was  bent  upon  the  arm.  Pain  was  attendant  upon  this 
state  of  the  upper  extremity.  His  right  leg  then  became  bent 
back  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  upwards  and  forwards  upoji 
the  trunk.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  re- 
medies employed  which  had  not  the  smallest  influence  on  the 
disorder.  The  patient  for  a  few  days  pjevious  to  his  death  sunk 
into  ^  state  of  diowsiuess.  The  examination  of  the  head  after 
death  discovered  rather  more  than  sis  ounces  of  water  in  the 
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yculricle.-;  of  tlic  Liaiii.  The  ollitr  parts  of  the  organ  were  Ijj 
a  healthy  slate,  except  that  the  left  vertebral  artery  presented 
an  eiilargemejit  and  opacity  of  its  coats. 

riieie  is  yet  a  third  cominunieation  from  Dr.  Baillie,  "^  uponai 
strong  pulsation  of  the  aorta  in  the  epigrastic  region."  This  pheno- 
menon has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  several  eminent  vvriterij 
on  pathological  8Ld)ject.s,  for  it  has  been  described  by  Morgagni, 
Corvisart,  and  Mr.  Allen  Burns.  It  has  not,  however,  obtained 
oil  explanation  so  absolutely  satisfactory  as  to  render  superlluon.s 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Baillie.  After  a  physician  has  reached 
a  high  station  in  his  profession,  he  has  frequent  opportunities 
ot  observing  rare  and  extraordinary  instances  of  disease,  con- 
cerning which  perhaps  others  of  his  brethren  know  nothing 
beyond  the  experience  of  a  solitary  case.  Nor  is  this  a  cir- 
cumstance unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  art. 
Because  trom  the  induction  of  many  particulars  one  individual 
is  enabled  to  draw  a  general  conclusion,  which  might  not  have 
been  ascertained  from  the  contemplation  of  solitary  instances  by 
diiFerent  individuals.  Thus,  upon  the  subject  of  epigastric  pul- 
sations, Di.  Baillie  is  enabled  to  say  from  a  great  d'nil  of  ex- 
perience, 

"  That  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  aorta  very  rarely  dc« 
pends  upon  any  disease  of  the  aorta  itself,  or  its  large  branches 
in  that  place,  and  that  this  occurrence  is  almost  constantly  of 
very  little  importance.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  medical  ex-., 
perience,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  in  which  the  pulsation  de- 
pended upon  an  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  artery." 

Dr.  Baillie  has  commonly  found  that  this  symptom  or  com- 
plaint is  connected,  with  imperfect  digestion  and  an  irritable 
habit,  that  it  seldom  subsides  entirely  although  it  varies  in 
degree,  that  it  produces  no  inconvenience  if  the  patient's  mental 
anxiety  can  be  removedj  and  lliat  it  by  no  means  cuts  short  the 
duration  of  life. 

The  next  contributor  to  this  volume  is  Dr.  Latham.  His 
first  paper  is  entitled  '^  Cases  of  I'elanus  in  consequence  of 
uoimds  ;  evincing  the  utility  of  relaxant  medicines,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Pulvis  Ipecacuanme  compositus  in  large  and 
repeated  doses."  In  as  much  as  convulsive  affections  are 
of  that  order  of  diseases,  in  which  i)hysicians  have  hitherto 
made  the  least  progress  either  towards  exploring  their  causes 
or  appropriating  their  remedies,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  ou- 
those,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascertain  more  con- 
cerning their  nature  than  others,  or  to  promote  their  cure  by  par- 
ticular remedies,  to  let  the  woild  know  the  result  of  their  cx- 
perif;ncc.     In  the  p^g^^jit  comiauyicatiuA  thci  author  has  con- 
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fined  himself  to  a  simple  detail  of  the  various  success  which 
attended   the   exhibition   of   certain    remedies  in    six  cases  of 
tetanus.     On  the  first  case.  Dr.  Latham  uas  only  casually  con- 
sulted.    He  gave  directions  for  the  treatment,  but  did  not  see  the 
patieht,      A  locked  jaw  had  supervened  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
bruise  neaj-  the  elbow.     The  treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opium  aiwl  James's  Powder  in  large  and  repeated  doses, 
at  alternate  intervals  and  the  patient  in  a  few  weeks  recovered, 
in  the  second  case,  Jamefe's  Powder  was  given  simply  in  doses 
of  five  grains  every  four  hours,  and  although   the   termination 
of  this  case  was  unfortunate,   yet  if  presented  much  that  v\as  in- 
teresting and  instructive.      The  patient's  hand  had  been  bruised 
dreadfully,  and  one  of  his  lingers  cruslied  to  pieces.     A  locked 
jaw  with  ahnost  universal  tetanus  succeeded,  and  the  spasmodic 
paroxysms  seemed  at  each  return  to   threaten  the  extinction  of 
life.     'J  he  vehemence,  however,  of  the  convulsions  was  brouglit 
so  far  under  controul,  as   to    encourage  a  hope    of  recovery. 
But  the  publicity  of  the  case   because  ihe  cause   of  disappoint- 
ment, for,  in  a  public  hospital  like  St.  Bartholomev\'s,  an   ex- 
traordinary interest  being  always  excited  by  uncommon  instances- 
©f  disease,  a  constant  succession  of  visitors  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  favourable  symptoms,  the  spasms  retained  and  the 
patient  died.     In  the   third  c;;se  opium  and  James's  Powder 
"were   prescribed  as  before,  and   the  remedy   during  many  days 
seemed  to  controul  the  disease,  until,  when  a  confidence  of  re- 
covery v^as  almost  established,  "  a  sudden   succession  of  the 
most  violent  spasms  seized  the  patient,  and  in  a  few  hours  un- 
happily destroyed  him."     The  three  remaining  cases  are  given 
more  in  detail.     The  subject  of  the  first,  owed  his  disease  to 
a  slight  wound  on  the  outer  ancle   occasioned  by  a  fall   from  a 
horse.     Judging  from  description  we  should  conceive  that  in 
this  instance  there  were  not   present  those  extreme   symptoms 
%vhich  sometimes  mark  the  disease.     The  remedy  employed  was 
Dover's  Powder  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,   varied  irom  every, 
four  to  every  six  hours  according  to  circumstances.     An  imme- 
diate effect  wiis  produced  and  the  patient  recovered.     'J'he  sub- 
ject of  the  next  case  was,  a  farrier  in  whom  a  wound  on   the 
heel  which  proceeded  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  was  followed 
by  tetanus.    We  here  remark  one  circumstance  in  the  treatment, 
vhich,  although  not  decisive,  contributes   much   towards  a  con- 
firmation of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  Dover's   Powder.     The 
patient  was  not  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Latham,  but 
under  that  of  another  Physician  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
by  whom  the  Dover's  Powder  was  first  prescribi  d,  and  afterw  ards 
discontinued  and  tincture   of  opium  substituted   in    its    place 
Ducing  the  inte'ival  of  its  discontinuance,  however,  the  disorder 
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gathered,  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  assumed  a  most 
teirilic  asj)cct.  In  this  extremitv  recourse  was  again  had  to 
the  J)ovcr's  Powder,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovered.  The 
fsixlh,  and  hist  case  was  attended  with  the  exlremcst  honors  of 
the  disease,  wid  was  snccessf'ully  treated  on  the  same  phni. 
Among  much  matter  worthy  of  observation  in  this  case,  there 
is  one  circumstance  noted  by  the  author,  w ith  \\\\k\\  we  were 
particularly  struck,  because  herein  it  bears  a  remarkable  coii.ci- 
dence  with  what  was  observed  to  occur  in  a  case  i elated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool.  On  the  18th  day  Dr.  Latham 
says, 

"  He  (the  patient)  appeared  to  those  about  him  suddenly  to 
be  giving  way,  but  on  vomiting  a  little  glairy  fluid,  he  found 
relief,  and  the  alarm  of  his  friends  ceased.  After  this  sudden 
deliquium  and  sickness,  and  a  further  relief  obtained  by  evacu- 
ating the  bowels  his  spasms  seemed  greatly  to  abate." 

"  Dr.  Currie,"  says  "  for  a  long  time  life  and  death  seemed  to 
hang  on  equal  scales.  On  the  15th  day  of  this  course  he  was 
affected  v.  ith  a  slight  nausea  and  vomiting  which  soon  went  oft", 
and  thenceforward  recovery  seemed  more  apparent  *." 

The  stomach,  the  gieat  centre  of  sympathy,  which  in  all 
diseases  participate?  in  tlie  sufferings  both  of  the  system  generally 
and  of  its  parts,  is  found  in  Tetanus  to  be  afifected  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  loses  all  its  ordinary  properties  and  seems  insensi- 
ble to  the  substances  introduced  into  it,  bearing  without  re- 
luctance or  re-action  the  utmost  force  of  those  impressions, 
which  in  health  it  cannot  endure  in  a  moderate  degree  with- 
out evident  manifestation  of  distress.  'J'hus,  not  to  look  for 
other  examples  than  those  before  us,  we  tind  that  in  one  case, 
(that  related  by  Dr.  Latham)  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were 
taken  every  two  hours  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  other  (that  by 
Dr.  Currie)  such  a  quantity  of  port  wine,  as  ordinarily  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  defy  digestion  and  overwhelm  the  senses ; 
yet  these  during  the  presence  of  the  tetanic  spasms  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever  upon  the  stomach  or  nervous  system.  The 
.stomach,  however,  gave  the  first  evidence  of  returning  health  and 
in  proportion  as  it  resumed  its  natural  sensibilities,  there  was  a 
gradual  progress  towards  recovery. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Currie  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  has 
related  the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of  tetamis  by  the 
cold  affusion.  This  conmiunication  we  esteem  valuable,  in  as 
nmch  as  it  contributes  an  additional  fact  in  recommendation  of 


*  Currie's  Medical  Reports,     Page  148. 
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a  practice,  wblch  upon  its  first  adoption  gave   such  promise  oi* 
£uccess^  as  seemed  to  call  for  a  further  triah 

Dr.  Latham's  next  comnumicaliou  is  entitled  "  Remarks  on 
Tumors  which  have  occasioiialjv  been  mistaken  for  diseases  of 
the  Liver."  It  is  fairly  stated  by  the  author  in  the  beginning  of 
of  this  paper^  that  his  pathological  remarks  were  not  made,  be- 
cause he  apprehended  that  a  want  of  discrimination,  in  the 
affections  of  which  he  treats,  wf)uld  lead  to  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice, but  because  he  knew  the  real  satisfaction  which  a  right 
judgment  of  disease  imparts,  not  less  to  the  physician  than  to  the 
patient  and  his  friends.      Dr.  Latham  has  seen, 

"  Cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  diseased  liver  have  been 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  schirrous  pancreas  on  the  biliary- 
ducts,  as  appeared  on  examination  after  death."  And  has 
"'oftener  observed  in  Icmales  the  same  circumstances  occurring 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  right  ovarium." 

First  then,  the  remark  is  undoubtedly  just,  that  the  icteric 
symptoms  usually  thought  decisive  of  the  presence  of  diseased 
liver,  are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic.  Pain  in  the  region  of  th« 
organ,  and  an  easy  discovery  of  the  organ  itself  by  the  touch, 
jouied  to  icteric  signs,  fairly  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
JBut  there  are  symptoms,  in  themselves  less  prominent,  which 
nevertheless  lix  our  decision  with  considerable  certainty  upon  the 
liver  as  the  part  afiected ;  such  as  when  there  has  l)een  a  gradual 
failure  of  appetite  and  disorder  of  stomach  joined,  with  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  excretions,  while  no  sense  of  local  pain 
may  have  been  felt,  until  the  physician  has  attracted  the  patient's 
attention  to  the  liver  by  pressure  upon  the  right  hypochondriuni. 

Dr.  Latham,  having  found  from  experience  that  a  diversion 
of  the  bile  from  its  proper  channel  into  the  <-irculating  mass,  is 
often  produced  by  the  j)ressure  of  a  schirrous  pancreas  upon  the 
biliary  ducts;  rejects  icteric  symptoms  as  not  exclusively  be- 
longing to  diseased  liver.  In  comparing  the  diseased  liver  and 
diseased  pancreas  in  order  to  distinguish  them  by  their  symptoms, 
he  found  that  a  stomachic  affection,  such  as  vomiting  and  eruc- 
tations after  meals,  w  as  common  to  both,  but  that  the  former 
was  marked  by  a  permanent  failure  of  appetite,  and  that  in  the 
latter  in  spite  of  the  temporary  distress  of  stomach  the  appetite 
was  uniformly  good  ;  .and  further  that,  aniid  many  syniptoms  of 
diseased  liver,  if  this  anomaly  were  present,  viz.  that  of  an 
occasional  and  not  a  permanent  interruption  to  the  flow  ot  bile, 
there  was  ground  for  suspicion  of  diseased  pancreas. 

Jn  the  enlarged  ovarium  icteric  symptoms  are  often  present 
which,  where  facility  is  not  afforded  for  examination,  will  often 
lead  to  a  belief  of  hepatic  disorder.     These  symptoms,  however, 
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willvary,'  wlicnce  arises  a  presumiuive  proof  at  least  tliut  tli<; 
liver  is  not  the  peiniaiieut  seat  oi  disease.  Tlie  most  certain 
diagnosis,  however^  is  lliat  which  is  allorded  by  an  examiuatioti 
of  the  abdomen,  for  Ijy  means  of  strong  pressure,  accurate 
observation  will  dttect  the  liver  descending  from  above  down- 
wards, and  the  (-varium  ascending  from  below  upwards,  while 
a  sort  uf  chasm  is  discoverable  in  tlie  mid  sp<ice. 

Subjoined  to  this  paper  there  are  some  judicious  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  abdominal  enlargements.  It  may  be  useful 
to  praititioncrs  to  know  that  the  experience  of  Dr.  Latham 
leads  him  to  coiidetim  the  violent  use  of  mercury  in  these  cases, 
which  has  recently  been  sanctioned  by  a  Sort  of  fashionable 
empericism,  and  to  reconnnend  its  exhibition  in  small  doses. 

The  next  paper  from  Dr.  Latham,  bears  this  title  "  Obser- 
vations on  certain  sympton)S  usually,  but  not  always  denoting 
jAngina  Pectoris.''  In  this  communication  the  term  "  Angina 
Pectoris"  is  evidently  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  its  com- 
mon acceptation,  for  the  author's  observations  have  refeience  as 
well  to  those  svniptomSj  which  indicate  thoracic  disease  generally, 
as  to  those  which  particularly  mask  an  organic  affection  of  the 
heart.  Without  disparagement,  therefore,  to  the  truth  of  the 
observations  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
they  will  have  the  same  practical  utility,  of  which  they  might 
have  be»;n  productive,  had  they  been  conveyed  in  language  more 
precise.  It  is  the  object,  however,  of  this  paper  to  shew,  that 
the  symptoms  which  are  connnonly  thought  to  indicate  organic 
;nid  irremediable  disease  within  the  chest,  do  in  many  cases  arise 
Irom  disortler  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  such  disorder  as 
it  is  often  w  iihin  the  power  of  medicine  to  controul.  The  seat, 
whence  either  from  sympathy  or  from  direct  impediment  to  the 
circulation,  these  uncertain  symptoms  most  frequently  proceed. 
Dr.  Latham  suspects  to  be  the  hvcr.  Two  cases  are  related  ia 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  in  which  relief  was- obtained  by 
such  treatment  as  was  calculated  to  act  upon  that  organ.  The 
tirst  of  these  both  in  its  progress  and  termination  (for  the 
j)atient  when  in  apparent  heahh  suddenly  fell  down  and  ex- 
pired) was  such  as  to  deceive  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  and  induce  him  (as  the  author  informs  us)  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  an  instanc  e  of  disease,  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  its 
larger  vessels.  On  examination,  however  "  there  was  no  dis- 
ease discoverable  throughout  the  body  except  an  eidargement 
of  the  liver,  which  was  thought  to  be  harder  than  natural.' 
'i'he  second  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  the  symptoms  of 
of  whose  disease  were  such  as  to  induce  many  physicians  who 
saw  him  to  think  that  he  laboured  under  organic  disease  w  ith;a 
the  chest.     The  use  of  mercury,  however,  not  ov.\\  mitigated 
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his  distress,  but  obtained  for  him  almost  a  perfect  freedom  from 
complaint.  But  at  a  time  when  he  considered  himself  in  com- 
plete health,  he,  like  the  subject  of  the  former  case,  suddenly 
expired. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries, 
will  be  found  a  communication  from  the  late  Dr.  Percival  of 
Manchester,  of  a  case  which  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  "  An- 
giua  Pectoris."  After  death,  however,  the  heart  and  its  vessels 
were  discovered  to  be  in  a  sound  state,  but  the  liver  was  full  of 
white  tumors,  and  the  stomach  schirrous  whei-e  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  liver.  On  this  case  Dr.  Blackall  has  commented 
with  considerable  judgment  in  an  appendix  subjoined  to  his 
''  Observations  on  Dropsies."  Three  instances  of  disease  si- 
milar to  that,  to  which  Dr.  Latham  refers,  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Dr.  Biackall.  Two  of  the  persons  died  with  diseased  livers, 
the  third  was  cured  by  Calomel.  Both  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr. 
Blackall  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  an  adequate  use  of  mercury 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  such  patients,  as  labour  under 
this  disease. 

Dr.  Powell  has  given  a  paper  in  which  he  recommends  the 
internal  use  of  Nitrate  of  silver  in  Chorea,  a  disorder  always 
troublesome  and  perplexing,  and  sometimes,  fatal.  In  claiming 
from  medical  men  a  trial  of  this  remedy.  Dr.  Powell  rests  its 
success  on  no  common  authority,  for  in  addition  to  his  own  expe- 
rience of  many  years  in  a  hu :i^e  hospital,  he  refers  to  his  very 
respectable  colleague  Dr.  Haworth,  for  a  testimony  favourable 
to  the  administration  of  the  same  remedy  in  the  same  disease. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  first  exhibited  in  small  doses,  and  the 
progressive  increase  of  quantity  is  regulated  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  and  the  disposition  of  the  consti- 
tution to  bear  the  remedy.  Four  cases  are  giveti,  in  the  first  of 
V  hich  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  taken  in  pills  "  first  of  half  a 
grain,  then  of  a  grain,  three,  four,  and  six  times  a  day."  In  the 
other  three  cases  the  dose  was  raised  by  successive  gradations  up 
to  three  and  four  grains  every  four  hours.  Dr.  Powell  does  not 
mention  that  any  sensible  effect  attended  its  exhibition,  except 
in  one  case,  that  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
dojC  of  four  grains  every  four  hours  was  followed  by  pain  and 
sickness.  Being  reduced  however  to  three  grains,  the  remedy 
was  continued  without  inconvenience  to  the  relief  of  the  disease. 
The  solution  is  at  present  employed  by  our  author  in  preference 
to  the  solid  form.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  medicine  according  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a  concen- 
trated shape  or  diffused  through  fluid,  which  is  rather  singular.' 
Dr.  Powell  says, 
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*'  I  have  been  able  in  some  instances  to  increase  the  pills  to  doses 
of  the  large  quantity  of  tiftecn  grains  in  each,  but  1  have  rarely 
found  stomachs  which  could  bear  more  than  live  grains  in  solution.'* 

Nitrate  of  silver  then  must  be  considered  as  a  ver\'  important 
addition  to  our  tt*mc  rcmedlts,  and  aliliough  many  physicians 
have  cautiously  ventured  upon  its  internal  use,  yet  it  remained  tor 
J^r.  Powell  to  ascertain  its  dose  and  to  apply  it  successfully  to 
a  particular  disease.  With  res})(.'ct  to  Chorea  there  is  probably 
some  variety  in  the  causes  from  which  it  originates,  and  of  this 
Dr.  Powell  seems  sufficiently  sensible.  Hence  we  suspect  that 
the  casts  which  Dr.  Hamilton  treated  by  the  use  of  Cathartics, 
would  have  derived  no  benetit  from  nitrate  of  silver,  and  vice  versa. 

•'  It  (Chorea)  like  Epilepsy  is  considerably  under  the  influence 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  has  originated,  and  this  varies  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  It  may  arise  from  sympathy  with  various  local 
irritations,  especially  those  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  unconnected,  as  far 
as  our  powers  of  examination  go,  with  any  organic  disease  of  the 
affected  parts.  Its  symptoms  are  accurately  described  by  Syden- 
ham, by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  many  others,  who 
seem  to  me  to  generalize  their  indications  respecting  the  causes  of 
the  disease  farther  than  my  experience  will  justify." 

It  is  Dr.  Powell's  opinion  then  that  there  is  not  a  simplicity 
of  cause  in  this  di>ease.  The  following  is  his  experience  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  practice  ; 

"  Dr.  Hamilton's  opinions  are  well  known  and  deservedly  re- 
spected, and  his  practice  consists  chiefly  in  the  free  exhibition  of 
Cathartics.  I  mean  not  to  combat  the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  or  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies  in  the  cases  which  he  has  re- 
corded, but  to  state  that  eitlier  from  accidental  occurrence  or  some 
peculiarity  in  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  this  metropolis,  the  same 
practice  has  not  been  generally  successful ;  that  patients  sometime^ 
get  v.orse  under  its  employment,  and  still  receive  most  decided  ad- 
vantage from  metallic  tonics,  and  especially  nitrate  of  silver." 

We  might  add  that  the  experience  of  medical  men  in  London 
against  Dr.  Hamilton's  practice,  extends  beyond  its  adoption  in 
this  particular  disease.  It  is  condemned  by  them  in  all  diseases 
whatsoever,  if  carried  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  was  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  himself. 

Tor  the  princijde  however  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  piaclice  we  arc 
strongly  disposed  to  contend,  the  contemplation  of  which  has 
taught  us  to  ihink  and  to  act  aright  in  many  the  most  imi)ortanl 
disorders,  and  especially  in  fevers,  wherein  we  have  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  erroneous  opinions,  and  to  reform  the  dangerous 
practice  of  our  ancestors.     When  Mr.  Abernethy  pointed  out  to 
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surgeons  the  constitutional  origin  of  local  disease,  he  establirihef^ 
principles  capable  of  the  most  beneficial  and  universal  applica- 
tion. For  in  proposing  the  relief  of  local  maladies  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  general  health,  he  was  led  to  inquire  tlse  nature  and 
cause  of  those  (lerangements  of  the  constitution,  by  which  it  be- 
comes apt  for  the  reception  of  morbid  impressions.  These  were 
found  to  consist  in  certain  nervous  irritations,  in  which,  though 
they  obtain  no  name  and  no  place  in  nosological  arrangements, 
the  system  nevertheless  suffers  severely  and  universally.  Mr. 
Abernelhy  assigned  to  them  an  origin  in  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  truth  of  these  opinions,  after  having  been  variously 
misrepresented  and  misnucterj-tiiod,  h  at  length  pretty  generally 
allowed,  and  exerts  a  poweifisl  lulluence  not  onlv  upon  surgical 
conduct,  but  upon  medical  practice  in  general.  ]\ovj  Dr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Abernethy  are  obviously  agreed  as  to  prin- 
ciple; and  the  former  was  perhaps  right,  when  in  speculation  he 
extended  the  same  principle  beyond  the '  limits  wiihin  which  it 
■was  at  first  included,  and  when  he  shewed  that  many  diseases, 
besides  anoniah'us  ones  of  the  nervous  system,  were  either  caused 
or  aggravated  by  an  imperfection  of  the  digestive  functions.  But 
experience  has  proved  his  practice  to  be  wroiig,  when  instead  of 
inducing  the  heallhy  action  of  the  bowels  by  the  grutlual  and 
mild  impression  of  what  are  called  alterative,  medi<ine§,  he  em- 
ployed for  the  same  end  repeated  doses  of  the  most  drastic  pur- 
gatives, in  order  to  maintain  a  violent  and  utiinterrnpted  initation. 
We  pass  next  to  a  communication  from  Dr.  Warren,  which 
comprises  the  relation  of  tuo  casei  of  Diabetes  iVlellitus  with 
observations,  in  which  it  is  cndcavDured  to  prove  that  ojjium  \\  as 
the  remedy  entitled  to  the  merit  of  hjiving  eiFectrd  the  cure. 
The  follow  nig  is  the  most  prominent  fact  upon  which  the  con- 
clusion rests. 

*'  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  Tr-anter,  the  urine  ceased  to  be 
S  veet  after  the  dose  of  opium  had  been  raised  to  six  grains  and  had 
b?en  taken  twice  a  day.  On  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
opium  taken  in  each  dose,  the  sweetness  returned,  and  was  iiot  again 
removed  until  the  dose  of  opium  vi^as  again  restored  to  its  original 
quantity.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sweetness  of  the  urine  in  the 
case  of  Andrewcs  ceased  shortly  after  the  dose  of  opium  had 
reached  live  grains  and  had  been  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  on 
the  reduction  of  the  opium,  the  urine  resumed  its  sweetness  and 
pei'severed  in  it  until  the  dose  was  gradually  raised  to  its  former 
standard.  Twelve  grains  in  twenty  four  hours  in  the  case  of 
Tranter,  and  twenty  grains  within  the  same  period  in  the  case  of 
Andrewes,  appear  to  have  been  the  qutintities  required  to  produce 
this  effect." 

It 
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It  must  not  bo  concealed  liowcver  tbut  animal  food   was   cm 
ployed  in  botli   cases,   but  is  tiiuuglit  by  our  author  to  have  liad 
uo  otiier  than  an  auxiliary  share  in  the  cure. 

Subjoined  to  this  paper  is  an  Appendix,  in  which  we  find  that 
J^nd^ewes,  the  suhject  of  the  second  case,  died  of  a  pulmonary 
affection,  which  had  acconipained  the  wlioie  progress  of  his 
thsorder,  and  that  lui  opportunity  was  thus  aiiiuded  of  examining 
the  body.  'J'hc  iiibvtance  of  ihe  lungs  as  m  ght  bo  expected  were 
beset  wuh  tubercles  and  vou)iciV. 

*'  Upon  various  parts  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  abdomen 
a  gelatinous  substance  was  thrown  out,  resembling  the  jelly  which 
is  sometimes  found  between  the  niembranes  ul"  the  brain.  On 
examining  the  kidnies,  with  reference  to  the  usual  appearance  of 
these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  both  of  them  were  found  to  be  of 
an  unusually  firm  and  gristly  texture.  The  cellular  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  pelvis  and  infundibula  was  loaded  with  serum  and 
portions  of  lymph  were  diffused  through  it,  bearing  the  appearance 
of  jelly,  and  resembling  that  which  had  been  observed  in  various 
parts  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  blood  vessels  one  of  the  kidnies  was  injected- 
Avith  size  and  vermilliou  previously  to  examination,  and  the  other 
v/as  examined  in  the  usual  state.  On  cutting  into  the  substance 
of  the  injected  kidney,  the  cortical  part  appeared  unusuall}'  red, 
and  the  cryptac  were  seen  more  numerous,  larger,  and  more  dis- 
tinct, than  I  had  ever  observed  them,  even  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  fortuuate  injection-  The  blood-vessels  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidney  which  had  not  been  injected,  were  unusually 
tm-gid.  The  ureters,  the  emulgent  artery  and  vein  were  of  the 
natural  dimensions.  The  renal  capsules  were  firmer  and  harder 
in  texture  than  natural,  and  seemed  to  piirtake  of  the  gristly 
structure  of  the  kidnies;  in  other  respects  they  were  not  diseased. 
I'he  bladder  was  sound." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  effects  of  in- 
flammatory action,  and  on  this  account  oar  leaders  \^  ould  do  well 
to  peruke  the  observations  of  a  very  accurate  pathologist,  Dr. 
Dlackall,  on  the  inHanniiatory  nature  of  Diabetes  serorus  *. 
This  disease  he  considers  to  partake  of  the  .same  essence  with 
that  species  of  dropsy  which  is  dininguished  by  coagvdable  urine, 
'ihe  prei^ence  of  albumen  in  the  water  of  dropsical  patients  is 
thought  to  mark  the  mtlammatory  character  of  their  complaint, 
and  fioni  the  strong  coincidence  of  tlie  same  symptom  in  Diabetes 
iiisipidus.jouied  with  many  other  features  of  analogy.  Dr.  Jilackall 
inters  these  two  to  be  the  same  in  nature.      We  regret  e.Ntiemely 


*  Blackall's  Observations  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  dropsies. 
Tage  2:31. 
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that  the  mine  in  this  case  (that  of  Andrewes)  was  not  subjected 
to  some  test  for  the  presence  of  albumen.  T'or  the  eliccls  of 
inflammatory  action  levealed  thi  mselves  upon  dissection,  and 
during  life  there  were  such  symptoms  (local  at  least)  which  called 
for  the  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  true  that  it  had  t!ie  saccharine 
character,  but  Dr.  JMackall  adds  "  the  saccharine  and  serous 
diabetes  may  be  combined,  and  the  quantity  of  serum  present 
may  possibly  conceal  the  sv>  eetness  of  the  taste  *."  The  presence 
of  serum  simply  in  the  urine  of  diabetes  was  found  by  Dr.  La- 
tham f  in  a  case  of  the  insipid  kind,  and  from  insipid  urine  Dr. 
AVatt  ;j;  obtained  both  strum  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  extractive 
matter.  Now  although  in  this  case  related  by  Dr.  Warren  the 
serum  certainly  was  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  conceal  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  taste,  yet  as  the  appearances  on  dissection  were 
those  of  which  during  life  coaguiable  urine  is  symptomatic,  we 
could  wish  to  have  been  ascei  tained,  whether  or  not  any  serum 
was  present  in  the  urine. 

Another  paper  by  Dr.  Warrcii  on  head  achs  which  arise  from 
a  "  defective  action  of  the  digestive  organs,"  evinces  no  small 
degree  of  discrimination  in  j)ointing  out  the  method  of  nature  in 
a  disorder,  certainly  not  the  least  obscure,  though  perhaps  the 
most  common  to  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  administer. 
It  is  evident  that  Di\  Warren  has  been  singularlv  fortunate  in  his 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  that  the  patient  has  been  as  in- 
telligent in  detailing  his  syujptoms,  as  the  physician  in  assigning 
their  cause.  In  short  we  believe  that  our  author  is  both  phy- 
sician and  patient,  and  that  he  is  here  acutely  describing  what 
he  has  acutily  felt. 

The  two  species  of  head-ach,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  discriminate,  bear  ntaiks  of  peculiarity,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  frou)  other  afiections  of  the  same  organ.  '1  hey 
differ  from  that  head-ach  which  is  produced  by  intemperance, 
bearing  to  it  the  same  anahigy  which  chronic  does  to  acute 
disease.  They  differ  too  fiom  that  which  arises  from  congestion 
of  the  brain  )  from  that  which  is  owing  to  disorganization  of  the 
brain  without  pressure  ;  from  that  which  is  caused  by  chronic 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  from  the  nervous  head-ach. 
These  two  species  differ  also  from  each  other,  a8  well  in  their 
causes  as  their  symptoms.  The  one  proceeds  from  a  defective 
action  of  ihe  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver  generally,  and  especially 
"the  upper  bowels.  The  other  is  attributed  solely  to  disorder  of 
the  stomach.     Thus  the  latter  being  produced  by  particular  ar- 


*  Blarliall's  Obs.  &c.  page  230". 
f  Latham  on  diabetes,  page  139. 
I  Watt  oii  diabetes,  pajje  74v 
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tides  of  food  diii  ing  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  or  by  the  mor- 
bid impression  of  the  stomachic  secretions,  is  removed  by  rejec- 
tion of  the  otfcnding  cause  ;  while  in  tiie  former  the  disordered 
sensation  not  being  felt,  until  the  period  when  the  food  has  passed, 
or  is  passing  the  duodenum,  experiences  very  imperfect  relief 
from  vomiting.  The  head-ach,  which  has  its  cause  in  a  defective 
action  or  secretion  of  the  stomach  solely,  is  attended  rather  with 
confusion  than  pain.  The  pain  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  that 
which  we  call  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  confusion  is  such  as  is  in- 
dicated by  disi'.ess  of  mind,  by  a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  a 
feelin<r  of  insecurity  in  wail  ins;.  There  is  moreover  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  referred  immediately  to  the  stomach,  and  an  effusion 
of  watery  secretion  into  the  mouth,  and  a  ilimness  of  vision.  The 
head-arh  arising  from  general  insulticiency  in  the  functions  of  organs 
immediately  below  the  stomach,  is  gencally  preceded  by  febrile 
sytTiptoms,  which  are  followed  by  pain  situated  inditi'erently  in  any 
part  of  the  head,  and  to  these  there  is  sometimes  superadded  a 
sense  of  numbness,  which  beginning  in  one  fmger  and  passing  to 
others  in  succession,  traverses  the  whole  hand  and  wrist,  and  then 
ceases  altogether.  But  the  symptom  which  is  most  peculiar,,  and 
which  is  a  prelude  to  the  severest  attacks,  consists  in  dinmess  of 
vision,  followed  by  u  succession  of  luminous  a})pearances.  On 
these  brilliant  illusions  our  author  has  dsvelt  with  considerable 
minuteness,  and  luis  assigned  to  them  a  form,  a  succession,  and 
an  arrangement,  which  an  ei/e-roilru'ss  could  alone  discriminate. 
Both  species  may  be  complicated  tagether  from  a  complication 
of  the  causes  from  which  each  originates. 

Wilh  respect  to  cure,  that  which  proceeds  from  disorder  of  the 
upper  boucls,  is  most  successfully  treated  by  the  administnition 
ut  purgative  mediciiies.  That  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
stomacli  alone,  its  morbid  secretions,  or  the  morbid  irritability 
of  its  nerves,  nnist  be  treated  by  such  remedies  as  act  imme- 
diately upon  that  organ.  Now  the  stomach  when  disordered  is 
rather  coaxed  than  forced  into  a  compliance  with  the  intention 
of  the  physician.  Hence  no  particular  class  of  remedies  can  be 
insisted  on  under  the  present  circumstances  of  its  disorder. 
The  medicines  must  be  varied  according  to  its  varying  sensibilities, 
and  their  doses  nnist  be  so  arranged  "  as  to  retain  the  stomach 
constantly  but  gently  under  their  influence  without  arresting  the 
action  of  the  bowels." 

Sir  Henry  Halford  has  contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  climac- 
teric disease."  The  declension  of  strength  and  decay  of  the 
natural  powers  occurring  at  the  period  called  clnnacteric,  have 
been  hitherto  considered  by  physicians  as  marking  the  gradual 
diisohilion  of  the  body,  and  displacing  symj)loms  too  irregular 
ju^d  uncertaiii  to  admit  of  anv  order  or  arranuemeut.     Sir  Henry 
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Haiford  ho^Tever^from  very  ample  opportunities  of  observation, 
has  ventured  to  question  the  oouHiiouiy  received  opinion.  He 
conceives  that  this  apparent  complication  of  symptoms  is  re- 
ducible to  such  order,  as  is  sufficiesit  to  constitute  a  dkease,  to 
tcbich  a  name  and  a  place  should  be  given  in  nosological  iw- 
rangeinents.  At  least  he  is  assured,  irom  having  observed  the 
constitution  frequendy  able  to  rally  from  that,  which  has  hitl-icrto 
been  esteemed  a  condition  of  inevitable  decay,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a  precursor  of  dt  atb. 

I'o  that  particular  order  of  symptoms  which  constitute  the 
changes  which  take  place  sometimes  in  the  human  fiame  at  the 
later  periods  of  life.  Sir  Henry  ha,-)  assigned  the  name  "  Cli- 
macteric, disease,"  and  the  following  particularizatiou  of  them  is 
precise  enough  to  occupy  the  place  of  detinition. 

**  A  falling  away  of  tlie  flesh  in  the  decline  of  life  without  any 
obvious  source  of  exhaustion  accompanied  with  a  pulse  quicker 
than  natural,  and  an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  expression  of 
the  countenance." 

Our  author  then  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  unsus- 
pected approach  of  the  disease,  gradually  creeping  on  until  it  has 
obtained  an  inevitable  hold  on  the  constitution  ;  of  the  .symjnoins 
M-hicIi  precede  its  fatal  termination,  and  of  the  condition  in  wlucli 
k  leaves  the  individual  whose  powers  have  been  found  superior 
to  its  iaHuonce.  'Yhis  disease  will  sometimes  combine  itself  with 
an  accidental  disorder,  as  with  common  catarrh,  w  Inch  will  hence 
derive  an  extraoidinary  protraction  and  an  alainiing  complexion 
not  its  own.  It  is  perhaps  less  prevalent,  and  undoubtedly  less 
xemarkable  in  women  than  in  men,  fiom  whatever  cause  this 
difference  may  arise. 

Our  auth.or  has  observed  various  exciting  causes  to  call  forth 
the  climacteric  disease  in  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
already  predisposed.  Of  these  none  is  more  frequent  than  a 
common  cold,  besides  which  three  other  causes  are  enumerated. 
An  act  of  intemperance  where  it  is  not  habitual ;  an  accidental 
fall ;  marriage  contracted  late  in  life,  and  mental  affliction. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  last,  there  is  the  following 
observatioii ; 

*'  The  effects  of  grief  on  the  body,  physicians  have  daily  occa?-;on 
to  witness  and  to  deplore;  but  they  remark  that  its  influence  is 
very  different  at  an  early  from  what  it  is  at  a  late  period  of  life. 
A  mind  actively  engaged,  in  j'outh,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  arid  for- 
tune, is  hardly  vulnerable  by  any  disaster  which  does  not  imme- 
diately stop  its  career  of  success ;  and  if  a  deep  impression  be  made 
by  misfortune,  new  schemes  of  ambition  and  the  gradual  influence 
of  time  contribute  to  obliterate  it ;  but'sorrovv  late  in  life  has  fewer 
resources  and  more  easily 'lets  in  disease.' 

As 
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As  to  euro,  fiom  what  lias  been  said  of  the  nature  of  the 
chmactcric  disease,  there  can  be  no  remedy  to  wiiieh  any  spe- 
cific etiicacy  can  be  expected  to  belong.  Sir  Henry  llaUorJ 
iias  judiciously  cautioned  practitioners  against  meeting  the  disease 
with  too  active  a  treatuieiit,  and  lecounrndids  the  use  of  sucli 
medicines  as  operate  rather  by  pailialion  of  particular  symptoms 
than  by  any  general  iutlueiice  on  the  constitution.  VVIion  how- 
ever the  svsteni  is  visibly  obtaining  in\  advantaire  over  the  disease, 
it  may  then  be  safe  to  aid  its  efi'uris  by  the  administration  of 
tonic  remedies,  such  particularly  as  the  Bath  waters;  but  that 
whiih  gives  the  best  assiuance  of  recovery  is  a  calm  sercnitv  of 
inind,  whicii  is  the  sole  present  enjoyment  of  old  age,  and  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  a  satisfactory  contemplation  of  the  past. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  Sir  Henry  Halford  is 
right  in  the  opinions  which  he  has  here  advanced.  Nothing 
more  is  neces'-ary  to  our  idea  of  a  disease  than  a  certain  succes- 
sion of  symptoms,  ^rhcse  indeed  may  exhibit  varieties  in  dif- 
ferent cases  owing  to  individual  temperament,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing such  deviations  they  are  allowed  to  constitute  the  .same 
<iisea^e  by  reason  of  their  general  coincidence.  If  then  our 
luuhor  has  found  in  many  instances  the  affection  of  which  he 
treats,  sketched  and  adumbrated  in  the  same  character  and  out- 
line, he  is  justitied,  as  lar  as  he  lias  coniidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  observation,  in  adopting  it  into  his  nosology  as  u  simple 
disease. 

But  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  notion  of  a 
Ciimactenc  nisease,  it  is  not  enough  to  stigmatize  it  as  an  unne- 
cessary rellnement,  which  physicians  in  general  have  hitherto 
itever  dreamt  of.  For  concerning  matters  which  seem  capable 
of  being  decided  by  simple  observation,  the  world  in  general  is 
ollen  unable  to  see  and  to  think  aright,  until  some  one  preventino- 
vulgar  research  by  an  anticipation  of  the  truth,  has  given  the 
tact  and  direction  topubiic  opinion.  And  in  medicine  this  fact 
is  especially  illustrated,  for  phenomena  dally  presenting  them- 
selves before  the  eyes  of  j)hvsicians,  have  eluded  their  observa- 
tion and  passed  undiscovered  for  ages,  until  they  have  been  de- 
tected perhaps  by  the  sagacity  of  an  individual,  and  been  after- 
wards seen  and  recognised  by  all.  Now  a  defective  kiiowled"^e 
concerning  the  naUue  of  a  disease  is  likely  to  be  supplietl  by  one 
who  }>osses>:es  the  most  extensive  opportunities  of  contemplating 
its  symptoms.  Hence  in  estimating  the  probable  truth  of  Sir 
Henry  Halfords  opinion  concerning  the  climacteric  disease,  we 
are  disposed  to  allow  much  weight  to  his  professional  character, 
and  to  the  extensive  sphere  of  his  practice.  Jt  niust  be  submitted 
howe\er  to  the  test  of  medical  experience  geneially,  for,  without 
regard  to  the  original  source  of  au  opinion,  in  proportion  as  it 
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becoiHCS  more  generally  prevalent,  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  its  truth. 

There  is  a  case  of  superfaetation  coniniunicated  by  Dr.  Maton^ 
which,  if  the  truth  of  the  facts  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  sufticient 
authority,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  curious  speculation.  For 
ourselves  we  should  have  preferred  tliat  the  Dr.  had  himself  been 
witness  of  the  circumstances  which  he  relates,  rather  than  that 
he  should  have  given  them  upon  the  credit  of  another.  It  should 
seem  however  that  the  Doctor  himself  believed  the  report  which 
be  received,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  connnunicaled  it  to  the 
College. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  attested  by  Mr.  T., 
tlie  husband  of  the  lady,  who  is  the  subject  of  llie  extraordinary 
lehition  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance.  Mrs.  T.,  an 
Italian  lady,  was  delivered  of  two  male  children  at  Palermo,  on 
the  2d  of  June  1806,  one  ef  whom  lived  two  and  the  other  tlnee 
Hionths.  On  the  12th  of  November  1807  she  had  another  male 
child,  who  had  at  first  every,  appearance  of  health  but  died  in 
nine  days.  On  the  2d  of  February  1808,  (not  quite  three  calendar 
months  from  tlie  former  accouchement)  Mrs.  T.  was  delivered 
of  another  male  child  completely  formed  and  apparently  in  per- 
fect health  ;  the  child  died  afterwards  of  the  nn:;asles.  On  the 
2i>d  of  iS'ovember  iSOH  she  had  again  twins,  who  are  both  alive 
and  in  good  health.  On  the  yth  of  June  \^0[),  she  miscarried 
pn  board  the  ship  which  brought  her  to  Elngland.  jSlrs.  T,  was 
again  pregnant  at  the  time  this  account  was  written,  October  iH, 
IS  10.      "^ 

We  can  only  wonder  at  this  phenomenon  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it,  for  knowing  nothing  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
conception,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  the  causes  of  a  deviation  from 
the  conmiun  course. 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  given  to  the  College  a  paper  bearing  this 
title.  "  On  the  discrimination  of  Chronic  Kheumatism,  from 
Gout,  acute  Rheumatism,  Scrophulu,  Nodosity,  White  Swelling, 
and  other  painful  diseases  of  the  joints  and  muscles.'  But  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper  we  hnd  no  attempt  towards  any  such 
discrimination.  As  far  as  we  can  collect  the  object  of  Dr.  Hay- 
garth's  Enquiry,  it  w  to  shew^  that  Chronic  rheumatism  never  oc- 
casions any  tumor  of  the  atftcted  part.  'Ihh  proposition  is 
sought  to  be  determined  by  a  review  of  three  hundred  cases  which 
0Ur  author  had  classed  under  that  genus  in  the  year  1801. 

*•  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  fourteen  patients  were  noted  as 
having  any  swelling  in  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  and  it  appeared 
upon  a  more  careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  that  these  fourteen 
dtees  ought  to  have  been  classed  under  other  genera." 

In 
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In  three  of  tlie  cases  i\\e  swelling  was  In  the  face  avid  accom- 
panied with  pain,  where  there  was  a  probability  that  it  might 
have  arisen  from  a  carious  tooth.  In  two  the  swelling  was  in  tlic 
female  mamma,  which  is  not  ordinarily  subject  to  rheumatism- 
Others  ought  to  have  been  classed  as  gout,  and  others  as  acute 
rheumatism.  In  the  classilication  ot  an  immense  nuinber  »>f 
cases,  it  is  very  likely  to  happen  that  a  few  may  have  obtauied 
their  place  under  one  genus  which  a  njore  scrupulous  scrutiny 
would  assign  to  another.  If  then  out  of  300  cases  of  a  {)articu- 
lar  disease,  286  manifest  no  appearance  of  a  particular  si/mpfom, 
which  is  detected  in  the  remaining  fourteen,  and  if  these  fourteen 
cases  indicate  something  anomalous  in  their  general  complexion, 
so  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  they  really  belong  to  the  genu* 
under  which  they  liave  been  arranged,  that  symptom  may  reason- 
ably be  thought  to  form  no  part  oi'  the  disease  in  question. 

There  are  yet  three  papers  in  this  volume  of  considerable 
importance,  (two  by  Dr.  Heberden,  of  which  one  is  on  scurvy, 
and  the  other  on  the  mortality  of  London,  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Powell  "  on  the  comparative  prevalence  of  insanity  at  diiferent 
periods,")  concerning  which  we  at  present  abstain  from  making 
any  observation,  because  they  have  a  particular  reference  to  a 
subject  which  will  engage  our  attention  on  a  future  occasiou. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice  (howcirer 
imperfectly)  tlie  most  important  of  a  great  variety  of  coniiiiuai- 
cations  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Transac- 
tions. Contemplating  the  publication  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  College  has  used  quite  sutticieiit  scrujnilousnes 
in  their  selection  of  the  articles  which  compose  it,  though  manj 
of  the  papers  are  justly  entitled  to  the  place  they  hold.  l*erha]>s 
too  large  a  space  has  been  allowed  to  details  of  particular  cases, 
which  ought  not  to  oljtain  admission  into  a  work  like  this,  unless 
they  be  strongly  illustrative  of  some  point  in  pathology  or  prac- 
tice. There  is  however  one  point  of  view  in  which  wc  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  in- 
asmuch as  we  consider  it  as  an  earnest  of  the  future  intentions 
of  the  College.  If  the  Colllege  be  really  bent  upon  the  coi^- 
tinuation  of  their  Transactions,  and  would  shew  themselves 
zealously  employed  upon  the  undertaking,  we  doubt  not  l>ut 
that  they  would  receive  abundant  co-operalion  fiom  the  medical 
community  at  large.  Experience  has  shewn  that  publications  of 
this  sort  are  well  calculated  to  diffuse  professional  knowledge, 
for  in  the  different  collections  of  Essays  proceeding  either  (rom 
public  or  private  societies,  are  to  be  found  the  most  important 
accessions,  which  have  been  made  to  medical  science  duiiug  the 
last  forty  years. 

Painphlclb  and  fugitive  tracts,  which  in  politics  and  religion 
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have  foj"  iipv.'ards  of  Iwo  centuries  been  the  common  vtliicles  of 
speculation  and  controversv,  aie  a  species  of  publication  wliich 
has  never  been  piedominant  in  medical  literature,  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  which  it  seenis  peculvarly  adapted.  Physicians  have 
been  generally  ambilioas  that  liieir  bocks  should  be  distinguished 
by  a  certain  prominence  and  bulk,  and  to  this  end  ihey  have 
laboured  to  make  their  opinions  square  \\\\.\\  general  principles^ 
to  consolidate  them  with  established  systems,  and  to  fortify  them 
with  acknowledged  aulhc^u  ies.  Hence  much  of  good  observa- 
tion and  miportant  fact  iies  useless  and  unknown  because  it  has 
been  encumbered  and  obscured  by  extraneous  mailer;  sso  that 
perhaps  many  a  ponderous  volume  of  medical  lore  miglit  justly 
be  reduced  within  the  modest  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  The  tran- 
sactions however,  \\hich  have  lecentjy  been  published  by  dif- 
ferent medical  societies,  as  they  contain  a  variety  of  articles,  may 
be  considertd  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  pamphlets  over 
\vhich  they  still  possess  a  great  ad\antage  in  point  of  utiiiiy  ;  for, 
by  presenting  a  convenient  form  of  publication  to  those  who  arc 
averse  from  the  hazard  and  j)arade  of  aulhorshij),  they  rescue 
much  knou ledge  from  oblivion,  and  gain  ample  contributions  to 
ihe  rich  records  of  science,  from  sources  w  liich  might  have  re- 
mained undiscovered.  Heretofore  a  physician,  after  long  prac- 
tice and  meditation  on  the  business  of  his  profession,  may  have 
ascertained  himself  of  facts,  which  have  escaped  general  research, 
and  yet  may  not  have  found  a  convenient  method  of  giving  theni 
to  the  public.  Whence  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  single  obser- 
vations of  individuals  have  often  died  with  them  ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  to  be  esteemed  no  trivial  cause  of  the  tardy  progress  of 
the  niedical  art. 

We  have  tpoken  of  private  as  well  as  public  societies 
which  have  given  collections  of  medical  tracts  to  the  world, 
\\  iihout  wishing  to  depieciate  the  useful  labors  of  the  former, 
we  might  be  allowed  to  anticipate  more  ample  fruits  from  the 
exertions  of  the  latter,  could  we  be  secure  that  their  zeal  would 
be  permanent.  CoUegts  and  other  institutions,  which  guard  the 
public  reputation  of  science,  seem  calculated  to  call  forih  the 
best  exertions  ot  individuals  in  their  own  support ;  and  to  produce 
immense  benefit  to  every  branch  of  philosophy  by  exciliiig  a 
noble  and  a  lively  ambition  in  its  several  professors.  Here  too 
is  seen  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  blends  the  character  of 
individuals  with  that  of  the  public  body  to  which  they  belong; 
for  every  society  derived  its  renown  from  the  reputation  of  its. 
membeis^  each  of  whom  wili  enjoy  a  refiecled  fame,  in  pro|)or- 
lion  as  he  contributes  to  illustrate  the  collective  character  of  the 
whole.  Out  of  this  sympathy  of  interest  and  honor  arises  a 
powerful  incentive  to  virtuous  action,  v.hich  tcachcS;  that  every 
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man  exalts  the  credit  of  his  profession,  ^hilc  he  is  stu  iious  of 
Ijis  own  particular  tame. 

The  CoHe<;e  of  Physicians  by  a  lon<x  succession  of  ilhistriou* 
names  has  raisecl  to  itself  a  character,  wliich  hat;  worn  well 
throu^'i  luaiiv  a*esand  has  by  turns  attracted  botl>  admiration  and 
envy.  From  this  quarter  ha\e  shone  lorth  many  oi  those  huni- 
naries,  whicij  gilded  the  literary  reputation  of  tliis  country,  ami 
many  are  the  paths  of  science  which  would  have  remained  uutrod, 
had  there  not  been  drawn  from  hence  that  light,  by  which  they 
were  e.\plored  and  illustrated.  But  the  College  has  not  only 
oxalted  its  own  reputation  as  an  independent  body,  but  ihe 
character  of  th<^  profession  over  which  it  presides.  Hence  it 
derives  a  claim  upon  the  whole  medical  community  in  suppoJt 
of  its  authority.  For  since  every  physician,  independenlly  of  per- 
sonal lame,  enjoys  a  certain  respectabiliiy  from  the  general  esrit- 
niation  in  w  hich  his  profession  is  held,  doubtless  he  owes  some 
deference  to  that  public  body,  under  whose  guidance  medicine 
has  obtained  and  preserved  the  rank  of  a  liberal  pursuit. 


Art.  VI.     Germany;  hy  the  Baroness  Staid  Hohtein.   Trans- 
lated from  the  French. 

(Continued  from  Page  5Q,S.) 

I N  avoiding  the  fashionable  fault  of  modern  journalists,  who  sub* 
stilute  dissertations  of  their  own  for  descriptions  and  specimens 
of  the  books  which  they  review,  we  have  been  led  perhaps  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  an  history  of  the  publication  before 
us  sutiiciently  long,  have  already  subjomed  extracts  from  it  more 
than  sufficiently  copious.  In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  present  in  aa 
abridged  form  even  a  bare  analysis  of  so  various  and  compreheu- 
8ive  a  work,  much  more  to  compress  vvjihm  a  moderate  compass 
the  reflexions  w  hich  it  suggests,  iiiviting  discussion,  and  the  pas- 
sages which  it  aft'ords  deserving  citation.  But  as  neither  our  li- 
mits, nor  the  demands  of  other  authors,  uor  in  all  probability  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  would  admit  of  our  indulging  *  in  all  the 


*  "  Shakespeare.    Much  Ado  about  Nothhig.   Act  3.  See7ie  5. 

Lkonato.     Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

DoGBEKKY.  It  pleusCi  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are  the 
poor  Duke's  officers;  but  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  te- 
dious as  a  King,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 
worship. 

Leonato.     All  your  te'iiousncss  on  nic,  ha. 

DoGBEiuiy.    Yea,  and  'twere  a  thousand  tunes  more  than  'tis.*' 
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tediousness  which  we  coiildjind  in  our  hearts  to  hesfozi)  on  her 
worship,  the  Baroness,  we  must  endeavour  to  shorten  and  con- 
dense what  we  have  to  tay  upon  the  remainder  of  her  book,  and 
must  be  excused  if  in  our  haste  we  pass  over  much  that  would  re- 
pay a  more  lengthened  and  attentive  examination. 

Before  we  proceed  however,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  to  the 
account,  which  we  have  already  given  of  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  some  notice  of  the  distinction,  which  is  there  pointed  out, 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of  Germany.  This  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  in  order  to  complete  our  view  of  that  part,  but  be- 
cause in  all  that  follows  respecting  the  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion  of  Germany,  Madame  de  Stael  must  be  understood 
to  speak  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  Northern  and  Protestant 
States.  The  North,  it  seems,  is  almost  exclusiveij  the  seat  of 
learning-,  talent,  and  intellectual  society.  There  only  are  to  be 
found  celebrated  universities,  enlightened  courts,  literary  towns, 
mow  of  science  and  erudition  in  general  estimation,  and  a  common 
people  universally  well  educated.  Men  of  genius  may  of  course 
be  born  in  the  South,  but  it  is  in  the  North  that  they  are  bred. 
—The  Southern  Germans  are  engrossed  by  physical  enjoyments, 
and  aspire  to  nothing,  beyond  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
accustomed  plenty,  order,  and  repose.  In  accounting  for  this 
fact,  Madame  de  Stael  is  disposed,  we  think,  to  attribute  rather 
too  much  to  the  influence  of  climate.  Thus,  she  says,  in  Chap. 
5.  Part  1st. 

"  Letters  might  perhaps  have  been  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Germany  with  as  much  success  as  in  the  north,  if  the  sovereigns  had 
ever  properly  interested  themselves  in  the  advancement  of  them ; 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  temperate  climates  are 
more  favourable  to  society  than  to  poetry.  When  the  climate  is 
neither  inclement  nor  beautiful,  when  people  live  with  nothing  ei- 
ther to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  heavens,  the  positive  interests  of  ex- 
istence become  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  mind ;  both  the 
delights  of  the  south  and  the  rigours  of  the  north  have  stronger  hold 
over  the  imagination.  Whether  we  struggle  against  nature,  or  in- 
toxicate ourselves  with  her  gifts,  the  power  of  the  creation  is  in  both 
cases  equally  strong,  and  awakens  in  us  the  sentiment  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  the  interest  of  the  mysteries  of  the  soul. 
"  "  Southern  Germany,  temperate  in  every  sense,  maintains  itself 
in  a  monotonous  state  of  well-being,  singularly  prejudicial  to  the  acti- 
vity of  conduct  as  well  as  of  thought.  The  most  lively  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  peaceful  and  fertile  country  is  that  they  may  cen- 
tinue  to  exist  as  they  exist  at  present ;  and  what  can  this  only  de- 
sire produce  ?  It  is  not  even  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  that 
with  which  they  are  satisfied."     P.  5(}. 

Moral  causes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Madame  de  Stael  her- 
self. 
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self  in  tlie  subsequent  chapters,  furnish  a  less  fanciful  explanation 
of  the  intelleclual  inferiority  oithc  S  ullieru  Geraians.  In  Aus- 
tria, the  cautions  policy  of  the  government  conspires  with  the 
phlegmatic  indifference  of  the  people,  and  with  the  mon  >tonous 
eticjue'.te  of  aiistocratical  society,  to  maintain  a  systematic  exchi- 
sion  of  literary  emulation.  Men  of  superior  abilities,  if  not  stu- 
diously depressed,  are  viewed  with  no  partiality,  and  disunguish- 
ed  by  no  favour.  The  press  too  is  under  the  re2,n!ation  of  cen- 
sors ;  and  foreign  books,  whose  tendency  is  at  all  awakening,  not 
to  say  alarming,  are  rigidly  prohibited. 

In  the  Nortliern  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  governments  ne- 
ver think  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Elec- 
toral Princes  of  Saxony,  in  particular,  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  affording  to  letters  '  the  most  noble  of  piotections, 
independence.'  The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  his  mother, 
by  their  taste,  their  talents,  and  their  patronage,  were  enal)led  to 
collect  around  them  the  most  celebrated  men  of  letters,  Wieland, 
Goeihe,  and  Schiller;  and  gairied  f  r  their  little  capital  the  ho- 
noural)le  appellation  of  the  Athens  of  Germany. 

In  Prussia,  the  genius  of  the  great  Frederic,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  distaste  for  the  language  and  the  productions  of 
his  countrymen,  created  a  respect  for  intellectual  pursuits;  wliicli 
fostered  by  the  encouragement  of  the  present  Royal  family,  and 
of  their  Ministers,  by  the  notice  paid  to  men  of  science,  and  by 
their  free  introduction  into  good  society,  has  tended  to  make 
Berlin  the  true  metropolis  of  '  enlightened  Germany,' 

But  it  is  to  the  difference  of  religioti,  we  conceive,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  that  we  must  attribute  the  superiority  of  men- 
tal character  which  distinguishes  the  Germans  of  the  North. 
With  them  the  Reformation  originated  ;  and  the  spirit  of  exami- 
nation, in  which  it  began,  has  continued  to  flourish  ever  since 
with  unabated  vigour.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  Pro- 
testantism, to  favour  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  deve- 
lopenicnt  of  the  human  faculties  ;  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
Catholic  Religion,  even  when  disarmed  and  ameliorated,  to  put 
fetters  on  the  mind,  and  to  render  it  statit)naiy  and  inmioveable. 
The  Catholic  Religion,  it  is  true,  is  more  tolerant  in  Germany, 
than  in  any  other  country  :  but  then  on  the  other  hand, as  wear© 
told  by  Madame  de  Staiil,  in  another  part  of  her  work,  (Chap.  4. 
Part.  4.  Vol.  3.) 

"  The  Catholics  of  Germany  have  put  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
defensive  position,  wiiich  is  very  injurious  to  the  progress  of  infor- 
mation. In  the  countries  where  the  Catholic  religion  reigned  alene, 
such  as  France  and  Italy,  they  have  known  how  to  unite  it  to  litera- 
ture and  to  tlie  tine  arts  ;  but  in  Cennany,  where  the  Protestants 
have  taken  possession,  by  moans  of  thu  Universities,  and  by  their 
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natural  tcndenc^y  to  every  tiling  mIiIcIi  belongs  to  literarv  and  pFitv 
losopliical  stiuly,  the  Catholics  have  i'ancied  themselves  obli^i^cd  to 
oppose  to  tiieni  a  certain  sort  oF  reserve,   wlvich    destroys   all    ti)u- 
uieans  of  distiuctioii  in  the  caveer  of  Hiiaginati'^n  and  of  rejection,'' 

Win/  do  flic  Frcifil'i  i;ol  render  jnstiee  to  German  literature  ? 
ISIadanie  do  Stacl  bei;ins  her  stcoiid  part  with  this  question  ; 
Mhicli  she  is  not  satisfied  with  answering  siiper!ieial!\ ■,  by  al- 
ledgiiig — that  nut  many  persons  in  France  undeistand  iht:  (>ei man 
language,  which  loses  uiost  of  its  beauty  in  translation — that 
German  literature  belongs  to  a  recent  period,  during  great  part 
of  which  the  French  have  beeii  occupied  with  their  revohition — 
tliat  in  shoit  they  are  unjust  to  it,  bec;iusc  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  it.  The  real  foundation  of  their  preju(nces  lies  deeper, 
and  is  to  l)e  found,  she  observes,  in  the  decided  difference  uf 
views  and  sentiments,  which  distinguishes  the  two  nations. 

"  In  Germany  there  is  no  standard  of  taste  on  any  one  subject ; 
all  is  independent,  all  is  individual.  'J'hey  judge  of  work  by  the 
impression  it  makes,  ami  never  by  any  rule,  because  no  rule  is  ge- 
nerally aihnitted :  every  author  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  sphere 
for  himseif.  In  France  the  greater  number  of  readers  will  neither 
be  aifectcd,  nor  even  amused,  at  the  expense  of  their  literary 
conscience :  there  scrupulosit}'  fmds  a  refuge.  A  German  author 
forms  his  own  public;  in  France  the  public  connnands  authors. 
Asin  France  there  are  more  people  of  cultivated  minds  than  there 
are  in  Germany,  the  public  exacts  nmch  more;  while  the  (Tcrmaa 
writers,  eminently  raised  above  their  judges,  govern,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving tiic  law  from  them.  From  thence  it  happens  that  their 
writers  are  scarcely  ever  improved  by  criticism  :  the  impatience  of 
the  readers,  or  that  of  the  spectators,  never  obliges  them  to  shorten 
their  works,  and  they  scarcely  ever  stop  in  proper  time,  because 
an  author  being  seldom  weary  of  his  own  conceptions  can  be  in- 
formed only  by  others  when  they  cease  to  be  interesting.  From 
self-love,  the  French- think  and  live  in  the  opinions  of  others;  and 
we  perceive  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works,  that  their  principal 
end  is  not  the  subject  they  treat,  but  the  eliect  they  produce. 
The  French  writers  are  always  in  the  nn'dst  of  society,  even  when 
they  arc  composing ;  for  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  opinion, 
raillery,  and  taste  then  in  fashion,  or  in  other  words,  the  literary 
authority  under  which  we  live  at  such  or  such  a  time."     P.  212. 

*'  The  dramatic  art  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  distinct 
faculties  of  the  two  nations.  All  that  relates  to  action,  to  intrigue, 
to  the  interest  of  events^  is  a  thousand  times' better  combined,  a 
thousand  times  better  conceived  among  the  French ;  all  that  dc- 
peuds  on  the  developement  of  the  impressions  of  the  heart,  on  the 
secret  storms  of  strong  passion,  is  nmch  better  investigated  among 
the  Germans. 

*'  In  order  to  attain  t'le  highest  point   of  perfection  in  either 

country. 
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dountry,  it  would  be  necessary  for  tlje  Frenchman  to  be  reh'gious, 
and  the  (icrnuui  more  a  man  of  the  world.  Piety  o]5j)Oses  itself 
to  levity  of  mind,  which  is  the  defect  and  tlie  grace  of  the  French 
nation;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  society  would  give  to  the 
Germans  that  taste  and  focility  in  literature  which  is  :it  pr'.^cnt 
wanting  to  them.  The  writers  of  the  two  countries  tire  unjust  td 
each  other:  the  French  nevertheless  are  more  guilty  in  this 
respect  than  the  Germany ;  they  judge  without  knowing  the  sub- 
ject, and  examine  after  tliey  have  decided  ;  the  Germans  are  more; 
impartial.  Extensive  knowledge  presents  to  us  so  many  different 
ways  of  beholding  the  suu»e  ol)ject,  that  it  imparts  to  the  mind 
tlie  spirit  of  toleration  wliich  springs  from  universality. 

"  The  French  would  however  gain  more  by  comprehending' 
German  genius,  than  the  Germans  would  in  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  French,  In  our  days,  whenever  a  little 
foreigii  leaven  has  been  allowed  to  mix  itself  witii  French  regu- 
larity, the  FVench  have  themselves  applauded  it  with  delight. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  <Src. 
are,  iu  some  of  their  works,  even  unknown  to  themselves,  of  the 
German  school ;  that  is  to  say,  they  draw  their  talent  only  out  of 
of  the  internal  sources  of  the  soul.  Jlut  if  German  writers  were 
to  be  discipHned  according  to  the  prohibitory  laws  of  French  lite- 
rature, they  would  not  know  how  to  steer  amidst  the  quicksands 
that  Avould  be  pointed  out  to  them  ;  they  would  regret  the  open 
sea,  and  their  minds  v.ould  be  much  more  disturbed  than  en- 
lightened. It  does  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  hazard  all,  and 
that  they  would  do  wrong  in  sometimes  imposing  limits  on 
themselves;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  them  to  be  placed 
according  to  their  own  modes  of  perception.  In  order  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  certain  necessary  restrictions,  we  must  recur  to  the 
principle  of  those  restrictions  without  employing  the  authority  of 
ridicule,  which  is  always  highly  offensive  to  them. 

*'  Men  of  genius  iu  all  countries  are  formed  to  understand  and 
esteem  each  other :  but  the  vulgar  class  of  writers  and  readers^ 
whether  German  or  French,  bring  to  our  recollection  that  fijble 
of  La  Fontaine,  where  the  stork  cannot  eat  in  the  dish,  nor  the 
fox  in  the  bottle.  The  most  complete  contrast  is  perceived  be- 
tween minds  developed  in  solitude,  and  those  ibrmed  by  society. 
In)pressions  from  external  objests  and  the  inward  recollections  of 
the  soul,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  abstract  ideas,  action  and 
theory,  yield  conclusions  totally  opposite  to  each  other.  The  lite- 
rature, the  arts,  the  philosophy,  the  religion  of  these  two  nations 
attest  this  difference;  and  the  eternal  boundary  of  the  Pthiue 
separates  two  intellectual  regions,  v/liich,  no  less  than  the  two 
countries,  are  foreign  to  each  otlier."     P.  217* 

A  similar  representation   occurs  continually   thro'ighoiit   this" 
division  oC  the  work,  \vlnch  maybe  denominated  a  collection  of 
fa(ts  and  of  observations,  iUnstrtJtive  of  t'he  contrast  Nvhich  exists; 
bLt>\ctn  lilt  literature  of  llie  iMcnch  and  of  '.lie  C»caiitUJ-5..  ^vith 
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a  view  to  llie  improvement  of  the  former.  This  is  the  author'a 
main  desimi  ;  but  it  is  also  a  part  of  her  plan  to  say  a  word,  en 
passant,  of  the  English  nation,  and  that  generally  in  its  favov. 
Thus  in  the  next  chapter,  proceeding  to  consider  the  opinion  of 
German  literature,  which  prevails  in  England,  slie  observes ; 

*'  German  literature  is  much  better  known  in  England  tlian 
in  France.  In  England,  the  foreign  languages  are  more,  studied, 
and  the  Germans  are  more  naturally  connected  with  the  English, 
than  with  the  French  ;  nevertheless  prejudices  exist  even  in  England 
both  against  the  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  Germany.  It 
maj'  be  interesting  to  examine  the  cause  of  them. 

"  The  minds  of  the  people  of  England  are  not  formed  by  a 
taste  for  society,  by  the  pleasure  and  interest  excited  by  corr- 
v.ersation.  Bu!^iness,  the  parliament,  the  administrarion,  fill  all 
heads;  and  political  interest  are  the  principal  objects  of  their  me- 
ditations. Tlie  English  wish  to  discover  consequences  immediatelv 
applica-ble  to  every  subject,  and  from  thence  arises  their  dislike  of 
a  philosophy,  which  iias  for  its  object  the  beautiful,  rather  than 
the  useful. 

"  The  English,  it  is  true,  do  not  separate  dignity  from   utility, 
and  they  are  always  ready,   when   it  is  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the 
useful  to  the  honourable;  but  they  are  not  of  those,   who,  as  ft 
is  said  in  Hamlet,  '  with  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse,'  a 
sort  of  conversation   of  which  the  Germans  are  very  fond.     The 
philosophy  of  the  English  is  directed  towards  results  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  humanity :    the  Germans    pursue  truth  for  its   own 
sake,  without  thinking  on  the  advantages  which  men  may  derive 
from  it.     The  nature  of  their  ditFercnt  governments  having  offered 
them  no  great  or  splendid   opportunit}-  of  attaining  glory,  or  of 
serving  their  country,  they  attach  themselves  to  contemplation  of 
every  kind;  and  to  indulge  it,  seek   in   heaven   that  space  which 
their  limited  destiny  denies  to  th\3m  on  earth.     They  take  pleasure 
in  the  ideal,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  actual  state  of  things 
%vhich  speaks  to  their  imagination.    The  English,  with  reason,  pride 
themselves  in  all  they  possess,  in  all  they  are,  and  in  all  that  they 
may  become ;  they  place  tlieir  administration  and  lov^e   on  their 
laws,  their  manruirs,  and  their  forms  of  worship.'*     P.  221. 

Having  thus  exphiined  tlie  principles,  upon  which  the  twa 
rival  nations,  who  divide  the  opinions  of  Europe,  have  formed 
their  respective  judgments  of  Gesrman  literature,  Madame  de 
Staiii  enters  upon  a  detailed  account  of  that  iiteraiure,  commen- 
cing with  a  siiort  history  of  its  principal  epochs.  Whilst  the- 
olher  great  European  people,  the  Italiaas,  the  French,  and  the 
English  have,  each  of  them  had  their  Augustan  age,  in  wliich 
the  iilustrious  Sovereigns  have  encouraged  the  progress  of  letters 
by   tlieir  putroiiage  and  their   favor*      German    literature    has 
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known  no  golden  ;i'ia  of  princely  protection,  but  has  been  left 
to  the  independent  exertions  of  private  individuals. 

In  the  age  of  ehivahv,  the  Gerniiins,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  their  epic  poets,  who  sang  of  love  and  ol'  war  with 
force  anil  simplicity,  but  who  have  left  no  permanent  efleels 
upon  hieralnre. 

At  the  peri-d  of  the  leformation  Luther  arose,  in  himself  a 
host ;  and  by  his  theological  writings,  especially-Jjy  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  contributed  no  less  to  the  perfection  of  his  native 
language,  than  to  the  moral  energy,  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  his  countrymen,  '^i^he  religious  and  political  wars  v^hicli 
succeeded,  drew  oflf  atteniion  from  literary  jnirsuits ;  and 
the  Geimans  did  not  retuin  to  ihem  anew,  till  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV.  when  all  Europe  looked  to  the  French  writers  as  true 
stand  ;rds  of  taste. 

Hence  arose  what  mavbe  called  the  French  school  of  Clermau 
authors,  whose  productions  were  according  to  the  rules,  but  ut- 
teily  without  the  grace,  of  the  nation  whom  they  imitated,  whilst 
they  were  absolutely  deticient  in  originalty  and  in  native  genius. 

To  this  succeeded  a  school,  founded  in  its  outset  upon  the 
English  model,  which  was  found  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  the  Germans. 

**  Some  men  then  began  to  strike  out  a  new  road  for  themselves. 
Klopstock  held  the  highest  place  in  the  English  school,  as  Wieknd 
did  in  that  of  the  French  ;  but  Klopstock  opened  a  new  career  ("or 
his  succession,  while  Wicland  was  at  once  tlie  first  and  the  last  of 
the  French  school  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first,  because 
no  other  could  equal  him  in  that  kind  of  writing,  and  the  last,  be- 
cause after  him  the  German  writers  pursued  a  path  widely  dif- 
ferent. As  there  still  exist  in  all  the  Teutonic  nations  some  sparks 
of  that  sacred  fire  which  is  again  smothered  b}'  the  ashes  of  time, 
Klopstock,  at  first  imitating  the  English,  succeeded  at  last  in 
awakening  the  imagination  and  character  peculiar  to  the  Germans; 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Winckelmann  in  the  arts, 
Lessing  in  criticisoi,  and  Goethe  in  poetry,  founded  a  true  German 
school,  if  we  may  so  call  that,  which  admits  of  so  many  dillei'- 
ences,  as  there  are  individuals,  or  variety  of  talent.  1  shall  ex- 
amine separately  poetry,  tne  dramatic  art,  novels,  and  liistory ;  biit 
every  man  of  genius  constituting  (it  may  be  said)  a  separate 
school  in  German)',  it  appi-ars  to  me  necessary  to  begin  l)y  point- 
ing out  some  (»f  the  principal  traits  which  dislinguish  each  v.riter 
individually,  and  by  personally  characterizing  their  most  cele- 
brated men  of  literature,  before  I  set  about  analyzing  thcu" 
.works."     P.  23 3. 

We  will  not  attenii)t  to  give,  in  ontlini^  or  in  miniature,  the 
admirable  portraits  which  Nladame  de  Stai-l  here  announces,  ami 
which  she  has  executed  with  A  master's  hand.     W  ielaud,  who  is 
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the  Voltaire  in  prose,  and  the  Ariosto  in  poetry^  of  the  Germans — r 
Klopstock,  the  imitator  of  MiUon,  and  at  least  the  equal  of 
\0un2; — Lessing  and  Winckelmann,  one  the  father  of  German 
Criticism,  the  other  of  their  taste  in  the  Arts — Goclhe,  the 
iiiuPt  poverf'-il  and  the  most  versatile  of  poets — Schiller  a  man 
of  superior  virtue,  as  well  as  of  superior  genius- — all  iliise  are 
presented  to  r.s  m  succession  with  the  very  features,  but  perhaps 
\vith  more  than  the  colours,  of  lil'e.  In  tlie  Chapters  which 
follovv-,  a  view  of  German  poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  different 
species  is  presented  to  the  reader  which  appears  to  us  to  be  so 
luminous  and  so  complete,  that  we  question  whether  it  will  not 
have  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  its  author's  intentions,  and 
supersede  amongst  foreigucrs  the  study  of  German  literature,  in 
the  original,  by  supplyihg  thern  with  its  jjubstance  atid  its  spirit, 
in  a  more  attractive  foini.  In  short  we  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  elevation  of  taste,  the  veisatilily  of  genius,  or 
the  extent  of  ir.formation,  which  are  here  disphived.  The 
mnforni  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  inspire  noble  and  lofty 
])rinciples  in  literature  and  the  tine  arts,  "aud  to  coin;ect  by  in- 
dissoluble ties  ihe  enthusiasm  and  the  enesgies  of  virtue  and  of 
gen.u3.  Our  readers  nijiy  form  some  idea  of  her  sentiments, 
Ironr  the  following  description  of  poetry,  and  of  a  true  poet. 

**  The  true  poet,  it  may  he  said,  conceives  his  whole  poem  at 
once  in  his  soul,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  ditliculties  of  language, 
would  pour  forth  his  extemporaneous  effusions,  the  sacred  hymns 
of  geinus,  as  the  sybils  and  prophets  did  in  ancient  times.  He 
is  agitated  by  his  conceptions  as  by  a  real  event  of  his  life  :  a  neu' 
world  is  0{vened  to  hint;  the  sublime  image  of  every  various  situ- 
ation and  character,  of  every  beauty  in  nature,  strikes  his  eye  ; 
hnd  his  heart  pants  for  that  celestial  happiness,  the  idea  of  which, 
like  lightning,  gives  a  momentary  splendour  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
"fate.  Poetry  is  a  momentary  possession  of  all  our  soul  desires; 
trenins  makes  the  boundaries  of  existence  disappear,  and  trans- 
forms into  brilliant  images  the  uncertain  hope  of  mortals. 

"  It  would  be  easier  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  genius,  tlian 
to  give  precepts  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Genius,  like  love,  is  felt 
by  the  strong  emotions  with  which  it  penetrates  him  who  is  en- 
dowed with  it ;  but  if  Ave  dared  to  advise,  where  nature 
should  be  the  only  guide,  it  is  not  merely  literary  counsel 
that  we  should  give.  We  should  speak  to  poets,  as  to  citizens  and 
heroes;  we  should  say  to  them,  Be  virtuous,  be  faithful,  be  free; 
respect  what  is  dear  to  you,  seek  immortality  in  love,  and  the 
Deity  in  nature;  in  short,  sanctify  yom*  soul  as  a  temple,  and  the 
angel  of  noble  thoughts  will  not  disdain  to  appear  in  it."     P.  302. 

It  is   unnecessary  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  such  a 
9tyle  as  the  abf>ve  is  constantly  exposed  ;  and  we  carmot  dissem- 
ble; that  our  author  is  occasionally  led  by  it  into  the  very  cou- 
-  line^ 
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llues   of  the  btrnjljasiic  aiwl  U»e  iinintclli^iible.     Niiv  ihcic  arc 
jnaccs  wiiicro  soon  all.tT   rciniiuling  us  of  the  graudt'St  j>;irt   ns 
i3urkc,  slit;  rocallL-;  to  our  memojv  llie  (.Mstciici.' of  uiiollior  rJ;^iire 
ill  IJIietojic,  viilgarl}  culled  /loimru'^c.     \\  ic  niii^l  alwavs  ifcollcct 
bowever,  iliat  the  i^reat  object  of  iMailanie  de  Stael  was  to  intro- 
duce among  her  couutrvnien  v  loftier,  buldir,  and  lioUcr  style  of 
tliouglit  ia   lit-eriituic   and  phjlo.sopliy.      She  wislted  to  crtiate  iu 
tl»eir  souls  an  antagonist  power  to  that  low,   cold,  selfish,  vain, 
and  ironical  spirit  of  iijodern  society,  wliicli  sneered  at  all  emo- 
tion, tlislKifcved  all  virtue,  and  dried  up  the  sources  of  heroism 
aaid  of  ge»)ius,   of  moral    and   of  intellectual  excellence.     We 
nnist  excuse  iier  therefore  if  in   her  attempt  to  inspire  ocj/.cx.x'^v 
sfMTx    CTzvrof   dii    TH   [j-sydy^ov    xut    ojs    z:phs    xu.'i.s    occifj.r^'vtajrifHy 
s-he   is   sometimes  huiricd  into  exag-.^eration,   ^r  bcwilden^l  in 
fhapsody.      J'ur  the  same  reason  we  must  not  at  once  conclude 
against  the  purity  of  her  taste,  because  she  a])neavs  to  be  exces- 
sive ni  her  encomiums  on  the  (German  writers,   or   because   sli« 
does   not  exclaim  against  their  defccls  so  oflen  ;!nd  ^-o   loudly  as 
ihey  desejve.     \\v  lliink  that  there  is  sidKcienl  eviilence  to  an 
attentive   reader,   that  she  was  perfeedy   aware  of  ihcii  various 
idjsurdities,  their   aiTected   simplicity,   llieir   forced    eiuhusias^n, 
tjieir  mi  tiij)hy>ac;d  jaigon,   tlh.ir   false  sentimentality,  their  wayt 
</:  melliod,  of  vivacity,  and  of  wit.     Bui  it  would  have  defeated 
her   Qbjcct   to   h.tve    made   lli-eso    faults    loo   prominent.       The 
rrencli  were  already  sullicicully  disposed  to  ridicule  tircJU. 

'i'lie  secontl  volunjc  is  cJiiefly  occupied  wilh"  aJialyses  rVnrl 
s^)ecimeus  of  Geiinun  dia;n:is.  it  is  due  to  Madanje  <le  Stac"! 
Vj  acknv)wled2'C  that  her  tejidency  to  indidue  in  ranimous  bursts 
ot  encoiiuutn  upon  that  '  feeling  of  tlie  iiiliaite'  which  ins])ires 
tjie  writers  of  these  dramas,  has  not  in  the  least  in)})aired.her 
power  of  auaj}siijg  then*  with  jirecision,  of  de-xribiug  them  with 
vivacity,  of  qi'  re.ssoning  uiili  accuracy  upon  theii-  principles  and 
tjuir  construction.  'I'liiCre  is  one  cliapter  in  |)articular,  in  whicli 
?^ladame  de  Stael  is  seen  to  great  advantage  as  a  reasoner,  :u 
cJiaracter  in  which  slie  appears  les-s  ftequently  in  otuer  p.nts  of 
her  work,  where  imagination,  it  must  be  allowt;d,  in  geneinl 
predominates.  VVe  mein  the  ch;ii)ler  ou  the  dramatic  art.  Jii 
this  she  combats  with  great  force  of  argument  the  prejudices  6f 
tlie  J'rench  jn  favor  of  tlieir  own  school,  in  convj.'r,-adonal 
discussions  upon  t!ip  respective  nieiits  of  the  I'Vejicli  pud  of 
other  natioi)^d  dramas,  we  have  ofteai  felt  tlie  want  of  some  p(  r- 
son  duly  (ptulilied  as  nn  arbitrator,  to  whom  aj)pea!  ipight  be 
ijiade  by  both  parties.  (Jlussical  scholars  by  referring  to  the 
actual  writings  of  antiquity,  may  shew  that  tlie  rrencli  tragedy, 
qitiiongh  it  is  confined  almost  to  (ireek  subjects,  and  comj)ose(i 
^uoles.sedly.  upon  O'reek.  principles^  has  neither   the  example  ^if 
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the  great  poets,  nor  the  authority  of  the  great  critics  of  Greece, 
to  plead  in  favor  of  its  rules  and  p;ac;ice.  Dr.  Johnson  too 
has  proved  by  arguments  njt  ea.-sily  answered,  that  its  strict 
iidherence  to  the  unities  of  tinie  and  of  phice,  has  as  httle  fonn- 
dat!(ni  in  nature  and  reason,  as  it  has  support  from  the  dictates 
of  Aristotle.  But  scholars  may  be  accused  of  pedantry,  and 
Johnson  of  prejudice.  Here  however,  we  have  a  Frenchwoman, 
a  lady  of  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  in  literature,  who  has  from 
childhood  been  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  the  masterpieces  of 
Corneille  and  of  liacine,  and  who  still  retains  an  almost  idol- 
atrous admiration  of  them,  yet  confessing,  and  subjoining  good 
and  strong  reasons  for  her  confession, 

"  That  if  foreigners  have  a  different  conception  of  the  thea- 
trical art  from  the  French,  it  is  neither  through  ignorance  nor 
barbarism,  but  in  consequence  of  profound  reflections,  which  are 
worthy  of  being  examined." 

In  short  from  the  truth  and  the  impartiality,  with  which  this 
undeniable  judge  of  the  French  diama  has  pointed  out  its  essen- 
tial defects,  its  false  delicacy,  its  mock  dignity,  its  sterihty  of 
subject,  its  sacrifice  of  simplcity  and  of  interest  to  artificial  rules, 
the  conventional  nature  of  its  characters,  the  declamatory  style 
of  its  dialogue,  and  the  monotonous  pomp  ot  its /Mexandrine 
verses,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  pronounce  that  this  long- 
disputed  question  is  now  decided  for  ever. 

The  t!)ird  pait  '  on  Philosophy  and  Morals'  is  not  that 
Tvhich  will  be  generally  most  approved  :  yet  although  it  is  neither 
the  soundest  nor  the  happiest  portion  of  her  work,  it  affords 
perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  quickness,  the  extent, 
and  the  splendor  of  her  tahnts.  This  assertion  may  appear  to 
involve  a  paradox  ;  but.  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  circumstance 
which  detracts  from  the  value  and  the  authority  of  her  philoso- 
phical opinions,   adds  considerably  to   our  impression  of  her 


genius. 


From  materials  imperfect,  scanty,  and  hastily  collected,  she 
has  raised  a  most  imposing  and  magnificent  structure.  I'here 
is  internal  evidence,  that  she  is  not  thoroughly  possessed  of  the 
doctrines  on  \vhich  she  expatiates,  nor  profoundly  acquainted 
ivith  the  writings  of  their  authors.  But  whether  she  has  made 
the  most  of  her  own  defective  knowledge,  or  has  availed  herself 
of  the  information  and  the  promptings  of  others,  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  an  air  of  depth  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
originality  in  the  other,  to  notions  which  however  acquired  she 
has  known  how  to  embody  in  a  system,  and  to  colour  with  all 
the  hues  of  eloquence  and  of  feeling.  A  subject  very  abstruse 
and  clilficult_,  involving  the  discussion  of  Uitellectual  problems^ 
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uh'icli  have  tried  the  strength  of  the  most  masculine  nnderstand- 
iiigs,  is  here  treated  by  a  female  with  all  the  ease,  vivacit)',  and 
copiousness,  which  hitherto  we  ha%e  been  accustomed  to  expect 
even  from  the  most  able  of  her  sex,  only  upon  the  lighter  topics 
of  manners,  and  of  popular  literature. 

An  extraordinary  mistake,  which  occurs  in  her  account  of 
Leibnitz,  has  excited  con>iderable  animadversion.  Its  explana- 
tion will  aft'ord  us  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  manner,  ia 
which  she  appears  to  have  acquired  her  philosophical  notions. 

In  her  fifth  chapter,  speaking  of  this  great  man,  as  the  J3acoii 
and  the  Des  Cartes  of  the  Germans,  as  possessing  an  univer- 
sality of  knowledge,  and  a  combination  of  quahties  which  excited 
lier  admiration  and  respect,  she  proceeds  to  mention  his  works, 
divided  into  three  branches,  the  exact  sciences,  theological  phi- 
losophy, and  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  On  each  of  these 
she  delivers  opinions,  bestows  praises,  and  raises  objections ; 
she  talks  of  the  pre-establhhed  harmony,  and  its  refiitatiou  ;  she 
represents  as  gratuitous  his  hypothesis  of  monads  ;  she  mentions 
his  Theodicea,  iu  which  he  treats  of  the  Divine  prescience,  and 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  argumen- 
tative works  upon  the  theory  of  the  infinite;  she  quotes  with 
rapture  the  restriction  which  he  ga\e  to  the  well  known  axiom, 
ISiliil  eat  intdlecta,  quod  non  pjina  in  sc?isu,  by  adding  nisi 
intellectus  ipse.  Tn  short,  she  seems  to  shew  a  most  intimate- 
acquaintance  with  his  writings,  and  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
their  spirit,  till  in  an  evil  hour,  she  exclaims,  "■  that  which  has 
built  his  glory  on  an  everlasting  foundation,  is  his  having  main- 
tained in  Germaiiy  the  philosophy  of  moral  liberty  against  that 
of  sensual  fatalism." 

Leibnitz,  the  maintainer  of  moral  Ubertii !  Leibnitz!  of 
tN'hom  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear,  as  the  contro- 
versial advocate  of  the  irresiatihk  necessitij  of  all  human  actions. 
Every  reader  is  astonished,  and  begins  to  suspect,  that  Madame 
de  Staiil's  knowledge  of  Leibnitz  is  like  a  certain  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor's knowledge  of  Gregory  Xazianzen,  whom  he  had  always 
delighted  in,  "  qncm  in  deliciis  semper  liabui"  although  it  was 
well  known  that  he  had  never  read  one  word  of  this  favourite 
Father.  But  let  us  trace  the  matter  to  its  source.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  ]8th  century,  Madame  de  Staiil  found  the  morals, 
and  tile  principles  of  the  I'Vench,  poisoned  by  a  set  of  writers 
who  maintained  the  dominion  of  our  physical  over  our  moral 
constitution,  who  referred  to  our  external  impressions  the  origin 
of  all  our  ideas,  who  in  i-liort  annihilated  conscience  and  free- 
will, by  building  materialism  on  sensation ;  and  morality  on 
juterest.  All  these  writers  affected  to  deduce  their  philosophy 
from  Locke.    J[t  k  a  singular  fact,  that  from  ibe  doctiiues  of 
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one  of  the  most  moral  and  religious  philosophers,  tliat  ever  ex- 
isted,  two  systems  have  been  derived,  wliich  by  different  routes, 
equally  conduct  their  followers  to  sensuality  nnd  scepticism.  In 
England,  lierkeloy  adopting  the  princi[)l('j  Mhich  appears  to  be 
expressed  by  Locke,  that  all  the  immediate  objects  of  luunan 
knowledge  are  ideas  existing  hi  the  mind  itself,  and  arguing  that 
ideas  can  be  like  nothing  but  ideas,  and  can  therefore  have  n<» 
prototypes  in  a  material  substance,  was  led  to  deny  the  existence 
of  an  external  world.  By  pushing  these  principles  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  Hume  was  enabled  to  conclude,  that  there  is 
neither  matter  nor  mind  in  the  universe,  nothing  in  short  but  a 
bundle  of  impressions  and  ideas.  These  doctrines,  which  in 
their  consequences  are  evidently  fatal  to  all  belief,  and  to  all 
moral  responsibility,  have  been  combated  by  Heid,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Scotland,  under  the  name  ot  the  Ideal  Theory.  i)\\ 
the  Continent  Condillac,  from  whom  tlie  French  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  derived  their  opinions  of  Locke,  by  representing  l)is 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  as  amounting  tt>  this  propo- 
sition, tJtat  nil  our  ideas  are  cotnpoundcd  of  sensalioiis,  fmiiislied 
Helvetius,  Diderot,  and  other  French  jihilosophers,  with  the 
groumls,  on  which  they  have  established  lliose  systems  of  IMn- 
terialism,  which  tend  to  the  annrhilation  of  the  Deity  in  the 
universe,  and  of  freewill  in  man.  lor  our  oAvn  part,  we  believe 
that  the  name  of  Locke  has  been  very  much  al)used,  both  by  his 
soi-disant  successors,  and  by  their  adversaiies  ;  and  that,  \vith  a 
moderate  change  of  ex]>rcssions,  and  Mith  a  few  qualilications, 
his  accomit  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  woidd  be  tbund  to 
sanction  neither  tiie  idcali-ni  of  Hume,  nor  the  materiaiisin  of 
Diderot.  'J  heie  is  yet  wanting  an  Englisli  metaphysician,  who 
will  do  justice  to  Locke.  Dugald  Stewart,  with  all  his  modera- 
tion, appears  to  us  to  have  too  strong  a  tendency  to  favor  his 
countryman  and  predecessor,  Reid.  Hut  this  by  the  way.  To 
return  to  our  author.  Shocked  at  the  degrading  and  impious 
sentiments  whi<:h  prevailed  in  France,  and  bi^lieving  them  to  be 
essentially  conivected  w'wh  a  philosophical  system,  which  she  had 
not,  we  conceive,  very  accurately  investigated  to  its  source,  held- 
ing  nUo  that  the  truth  of  metaphysical  theories  may  be  estimated 
from  their -apparent  moral  consequences,  Madame  de  Stai'l  was 
prepared  to  adopt  with  enUnisiasm  the  new  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy, which  she  found  in  Germany,  associated  with  elevated 
and  noble  sentiments,  with  genius  and  learning,  with  poetry  and 
eloquence,  with  virtue  and  religion. 

From  some  of  tlie  professors  of  this  new  school,  (from  JSL  W. 
Schlegel,  as  it  has  been  reported)  she  appears  to  have  derived  the 
liints,  which  she  has  here  drawn  out  into  an  animated  and  compre- 
hensive sketch  of  the  progiess  of  philosophy  from  liacon  tof 
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Kant.  Is  It  wotideiAil,  tliat  wiili  tliis  bias  on  lu-r  mind,  ;  nci  pro- 
c(.:edin':^  to  write  liastily  upon  partial  iuloriiiatioii,  she  has  bce^i 
rlispo^ird  to  <;(>n<'raltze  rather  Uw  rapidly,  aud  to  class  logetlicr  au- 
thors of  (hfVeretit  ajcs  and  comitiics,  accordin;^  to  llieir  Mipjioscd 
relfflioii  to  hor  t'avourilo  system,  instead  of  exaininiiiii  with  care, 
and  reporting  with  precision^  their  separate  and  pccuhar  tenets? 
Hence  it  is,  we  conceive,  that  J>eil)iiitz,  wiio  a^irees  with 
the  modern  German  school  in  opj)05!in!<  tlie  doc(rin«*  of  mere  sen- 
sation, has  been  ranked  by  lier  among  the  advocates  of  Fiee 
M  ill,  which  is  always  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  otiier  priii- 
jjiples  of  that  school. 

It  is  time  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  this  New  Ger- 
man  philosophy,  and  some  specimen  of  Madame  <]e  Stael's  suc- 
cess in  describini;  it.  We  shall  attain  both  these  objects  at  once, 
by  extractiiii:^  part  of  her  chapter  on  Kant;  prenjisinj;  that  she  i-s 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  obscnnlv  of  it,  as  she  is  confcijsed,  v.e 
believe,  to  have  given,  upon  the  whole,  the  clearest  statenieut, 
which  foreigners  have  hitherto  received,  of  that  lover  of  jargoii's 
most  euigniatical  system  *. 

*''  Locke  had  victoriously  combated  tlie  doctrine  of  Innate  ideas 
in  man  ;  because  he  lias  always  represeiited  ideas  as  inakin;;-  a  part 
of  our  experimental  knou  ledge.  The  exiTniiiiation  of  pure  reason, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  which  the  iiitellcct  is 
composed,  did  not  fix.  his  attention.  Leibnitz,  as  we  have  .said 
{(hove,  pronounced  this  sublime  axiom: — '  There  is  notlihig  in  the 
intellecl  which  does  not  come  by  the  .senses,  except  the  int'-i'ect 
ittelf.'  Kant  has  acknowledged,  ;is  well  as  Locke,  that  there  are 
no  iunafe  ideas ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  enter  into  the  se:.se 
of  tliL'  above  axiom,  by  cxaniiniug  what  are  the  laws  and  the  sen- 
timents which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  human  .>;ou!,  independ- 
ently of  all  experience.  '  The  ex-miinatiun  of  pure  reason,* 
strives  to  shew  in  what  these  laws  consist,  and  what  are  the  objects 
upon  which  thev  can  be  exercised. 

^'  Scepticism,  to  wliieh  materialism  almost  nlways  leads,  was 
carried  so  far,  that  Ilume  fhushed  hy  overturning  the  foundation 
of  all  reasoning,  in  his  yeareli  after  arguments  agaiast  the  axiom, 
'  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.'  And  such  is  the  unstea- 
<liness  of  human  nature  when  we  do  not  place  tlie  principle  of 
conviction  in  the  centre  of  the  soul,  that  incredulity,  wliich  begins 
by  attacking  the  existence  of  the  moral  world,  at  last  gets  rid  of 

*  "  As  to  Kant's  own  works,  I  must  fairly  acknowledge,  that, 
although  I  have  frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin 
edition  printed  at  I^eipsic,  I  liavc  always  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  in  despair  ;  partly  from  the  schola.stic  barbarism  of 
the  style,  and  partly  from  my  utter  inabilitv  to  unriddle  the  author's 
r^ieaning."   Dugald  Stewart.    Note,  p,  98.  Philosophical  Essays, 
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"the  materia]  world  also,  which  it  first  used  as  an  instrunient  to  de- 
stroy the  other. 

"  Kant  wished  to  know  whether  absolute  certainty  was  attain- 
able by  the  human  understanding ;  and  he  only  found  it  in  our 
necessary  notions — tliat  is  to  say,  in  all  the  laws  of  our  understand- 
ing, which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  cainiot  conceive  any  thing 
otherwise  than  as  those  laws  represent  it. 

"  In  the  first  class  of  the  imperative  forms  of  our  understand- 
ing are  space  and  time.  Kant  demonstrates  that  all  our  percep- 
tions ai'e  submitted  to  these  two  forms ;  he  concludes,  from  lience, 
that  they  exist  in  us,  and  not  in  objects ;  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
it  is  our  understanding  which  gives  laws  to  external  nature,  in- 
stead of  receiving  them  from  it.  Geometry,  which  measures  space, 
and  arithmetic,  which  divides  time,  arc  sciences  of  perfect  demon- 
titratton,  because  they  rest  upon  the  necessary  notions  of  our  un- 
derstanding, 

"  Truths  acquired  by  experience  never  carry  absolute  certainty 
with  them  :  when  we  say,  '  the  sun  rises  every  day,' — '  all  men  are 
raortal/  &c.  the  imagination  could  figure  an  exception  to  these 
truths,  which  experience  alone  makes  us  consider  indubitable; 
bnt  imagination  lierself  cannot  suppose  a«y  thing  out  uf  the 
sphere  of  space  and  time ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  the 
ire-ult  oi^  custom  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  pha^nomena)  those  forms  of  our  thought  M-hich  we  im- 
poee  upon  things :  sensations  may  be  doubtful ;  but  the  prism 
through  which  we  receive  them  is  immoveable. 

"  To  this  primitive  intuition  of  space  and  time  we  must  add, 
or  rather  give,  as  a  foundation,  the  principles  of  reasoning,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  comprehend  any  thing,  and  which  are  the 
Jaws  of  our  understanding;  the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects — 
unity,  plurality,  totality,  possibilit}',  ereality,  necessity,  &c*.  Kant 
considers  them  all  as  equally  necssary  notions :  and  he  only 
raises  to  the  rank  of  real  sciences  such  as  are  immediately  founded 
upon  these  notions,  because  it  is  in  them  alone  that  certainty  can 
exist.  The  forms  of  reasoning  have  no  result,  excepting  when 
they  are  applied  to  our  judgment  of  external  objects,  and  in  this 
application  they  are  liable  to  error:  but  they  are  not  the  less  ne- 
cessary in  themselves; — that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  depart  from  them 
in  any  of  our  thoughts  :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  figure  any  thing 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects,  of  pos- 
sibility, quantity,  &c.;  and  these  notions  are  as  inherent  in  our 
conception  as  space  and  time.  We  perceive  nothing  exceptino- 
through  the  medium  of  the  immoveable  laws  of  our  manner  of 
reasoning;  therefore  these  laws  also  are  placed  within  ourselves, 
and  not  without  us. 

"  In  the  German  philosophy  those  ideas  are   called   snhjectivc^ 

*  "  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Category  to  the  different  necessary 
notions  of  the  understanding,  of  which  he  gives  a  list." 
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tihlch  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  our  understanding  and  its  facul- 
ties ;  and  all  those  ideas  ohjectiie,  which  are  excited  by  sensations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  denoniination  wliich  we  adept  in  this 
respect,  it  appears  to  me,  tluit  the  examination  of  our  intellect 
ai^rees  with  the  prevailinj;  thought  of  Kant ;  namely,  the  distinc- 
tion he  establishes  between  the  forms  of  our  understanding  and 
the  objects  which  we  know  according  to  those  forms ;  and  whether 
he  adheres  to  abstract  conceptions,  or  whether  he  appeals,  in  re- 
ligion and  morals,  to  sentiments  which  he  also  considers  as  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  nothing  is  more  luminous  than  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  he  traces  between  what  comes  to  us  by  sensa-. 
tion,  and  what  belongs  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  our  souls. 

"  Some  expressions  in  the  doctrine  of  Kant  having  been  ill  in- 
terpreted, it  has  been  pretended  that  he  believed  in  that  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  wliich  describes  them  as  engraved  upon  the  soul 
before  we  have  discovered  them.  Other  German  philosophers, 
more  allied  to  the  system  of  Plato,  have,  in  effect,  thought  that 
the  type  of  the  world  was  in  the  human  understanding,  and  tliat 
man  could  not  conceive  the  universe  if  he  had  not  in  himself  the 
innate  image  of  it ;  but  tliis  doctrine  is  not  touched  upon  by 
Kant :  he  reduces  tlie  intellectual  sciences  to  three — logic,  me- 
taphj^sics,  and  mathematics.  Logic  teaches  nothing  by  itself;  but 
as  it  rests  upon  the  laws  of  our  understanding,  it  is  incontestible 
in  its  principles,  abstractedly  considered :  this  science  cannot  lead 
to  truth,  excepting  in  its  application  to  ideas  and  things ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  innate,  its  application  is  experunental.  In  metaphysics, 
Kant  denies  its  existence ;  because  he  pretends  that  reasoning 
cannot  find  a  place  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  Mathe- 
matics alone  appear  to  him  to  depend  immediately  upon  the ,  no- 
tion of  space  and  of  time — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  laws  of  our 
understanding  anterior  to  experience.  He  endeavours  to  prove,i 
that  mathematics  are  not  a  simple  analysis,  but  a  synthetic,  ere-, 
ative  science,  and  certain  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  our 
recurring  to  experience  to  be  assured  of  its  truth.  We  may  study 
in  the  work  of  Kant  the  arguments  upon  which  he  suppsrts  this 
vay  of  thinking;  but  at  least  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  man  more 
adverse  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  the  dreamers ;  arid 
that  he  must  rather  have  an  inclination  for  a  dry  and  didactic 
mode  of  thinking,  although  the  object  of  his  doctrine  be  to 
raise  the  human  species  from  its  degradation,  under  the  philosophy 
of  materialism. 

"  Far  from  rejecting  experience,  Kant  considers  the  busincs?" 
of  life  as  nothing  but  the  action  of  our  innate  faculties  upon  the 
several  sorts  of  knowledge  which  come  to  us  from  without.  He 
believed  that  experience  would  be  nothing  but  a  chaos  without 
the  laws  of  the  understanding;  but  that  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing have  no  other  object  than  the  elements  of  thought, 
afforded  it  by  experience.  It  follows,  that  metaphysics  themselves, 
can  teach  us  notliipg  beyond  thestj  linuts;  and  that  it  i^  to  sen-^ 
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tiiuer.t  tliat  we  ou^lit  to  attribute  the  ibrcknowlt'doe  and  the 
conviction  of  every  thing  that  transcends  the  bounds  of  the 
visible  warld."     F.  76. 

"  In  referring  to  senthnent,  which  does  not  admit  of  doubts, 
the  knowledge  of  transcendent  truths,  in  endeavouring  to  ])rove 
that  reasoning  avails  only  when  exerted  within  the  sphere  of  sen- 
frutlons,  Kant  is  very  far  from  considering  this  faculty  of  senti- 
nient  as  an  illusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  assigns  to  it  the  first 
rank  in  human  nature ;  lie  makes  conscience  the  innate  principle 
of  our  moral  existence ;  and  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  is, 
according  to  liis  ideas,  the  primitive  law  of  the  heart,  as  space 
and  time  are  of  the  understanding."     P.  80'. 

From  the  system  of  Kant,  Madame  de  Stael  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe those  of  his  followers,  particularly  Ficlite,  and  Schilling. 
"VV'e  must  be  excused  from  attempling  to  expound,  in  intelligible 
language,  the  reveries,  Mhich  these  most  sapient  (lerniaus  entitle 
philosophy.  Neither  have  we  room  to  follow  Madame  de  Stael 
through  the  remaining'  chapters  of  this  section,  in  w  liich  she  con- 
siders the  influence  of  the  New  German  Philosophy — ou  the 
Developemenl  of  the  ^lind, — on  Literature,  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Sciences — on  the  Character  of  the  Geimans — and  linally,  on  the 
System  of  Morals.  L'ndcrthe  last  head  she  takes  occasion  to  be- 
labour, without  mercy,  the  partisans  of  the  J^ctrine  of  Utility, 
which  she  represents  as  no  better  than  a  name  for  calculations  of 
iiUerestand  of  seilishness.  In  retunr,  she  furnishes  the  calculating- 
philosophers  with    no   small    temptation   to  smile   at   the    va- 
gueness, the  romance,  and  "  the  noble  inutility"  of  tlxise  senti- 
mental and  instinctive  systems,  which  she  describes  with  so  fond 
a  partiality.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  diffi- 
culties,   which     involve    the     lirst    principles    of    morals,    are 
not  to   be   completely  solved  by  Gei man,   or  even    by  Scottish 
Philosophy  :  and  that  nothnig  short  of  Christianity  can  reconcile 
tjxpedlency  with  dutv,  reason  with  feeling,  calculation  with  con- 
science, and  the  physical  interests  of  society  in  this  world,  with 
ihe  moral  perfection  of  individuals  in  every  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence.    In  proceeding  to  exaniine  the  concluding  section  *  u})oa 
Religion  and  Enthusiasm,'  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  what 
has  been  already  said,  respecting  the  superiority  of  tlie  Protestant 
States  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  examination 
which  began,  and  which  has  ilourished,  together  with  the  KeforiJi- 
ed  Religion. 

'I'hat  spirit  however,  favourable  as  it  has  been  in  its  effects 
upon  the  progress  of  literature,  has  not  been  without  soTiie  in-, 
conveniences  and  some  abuses,  in  Germany.  The  number  of  in- 
dependent states  into  which  that  coimtry  is  divided,  the  want  of 
a  central  government  and  of  a  national  churchy  the  tendency  of  , 
7  ■  the 
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tlie  Gcnnan  clKnactcr,  to  unite  the  most  uiiboniiLkil  licence  oi" 
speculation  with  the  most  submissive  uiid  <.)i\!erly  eoiuliicl,  are 
amotig  tlie  cause.'^  wliicli  liiive  combined  lo  prevent  tliat  stability 
of  opinion,  which  is  us  great  a  blessing  \\heu  truth  is  ouce  attain- 
ed, as  rrecdom  of  »MU[uuy  before  tiie  removal  of  error.  When 
the  wars  which  lbllv»\\ed  the  lleforniution  ueie  set  at  rest^  the 
Sj[)iiit  of  en4uii\\,  which  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  the  great 
controversy  wjih  ihc  Catholics,  could  not  lind  room  enough  for 
its  activity  within  the  bounds  of  any  established  and  authorised 
system.  i\  number  uf  writers  arose  among  the  German  Divines, 
\\\\o  '^  attempted  to  give  an  entirely  piiysical  e\"[)lanation  to  the 
Old  and  JVew  Testament,  and  who  cousideiing'  them  both  ih  the 
light  only  of  good  writmgs  of  an  instructive  kind,  see  nothing  in 
the  mysteiics  but  oriental  metaphors.  These  theologians  called 
themselves  lalioniil  interpreters,  because  they  believed  they  could 
disperse  every  sort  of  obscurity."     P.  287. 

VVe  honour  Madame  de  Stael  for  her  disinclination  to  tiiis 
school.  In  Kngland^  the  opinion  of  every  sound  scholar  and  di- 
vine ha>>  long  been  in  unison  w  ilh  that  of  the  reverend  doctor, 
vviio  wished,  that  the  Cierman  conunenlaries  of  such  German 
theologians  were  all  of  them  buried  in  the  German  ocean.  But 
tlie  repugnance,  which  among  us  is  felt  towards  such  a  svstem  of 
divmity,  m  consequence  of  our  belief  of  it*  utter  worthlessness  and 
iutility,  as  well  as  of  its  tendency  to  introduce  scepticism  imder  the 
colour  of  interpretation,  arose  in  (lernumy  from  another  cause. 
*'  The  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  the  Germans  could  not 
content  itself  with  this  sort  o{  prosaic  reli'^ion."  1  lence  to  this  cold 
and  pedantic  school,  which  '  thought  it  was  advancing  towards 
reason,  when  it  retrenched  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  universe,' 
succeeded  '  a  sort  of />of/it«/ theology,  vague  but  animated,  free 
but  feeling,  us  xMadame  de  Stael  describes  it ;  in  short,  a  specie?* 
of  mysticism. 

'I'here  were  indeed  some  few^  who,  frightened  at  the  scepticism 
cvniiccted  with  the  speculations  of  the  Protestant  divines,  took 
refuge  again  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Clunch.  Put  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  more  enlightened  Germans,  when  Madame 
de  Slael  visited  tliem,  was  not  to  rally  round  the  .standard  of  any 
positive  mode  of  belief,  but  to  indulge  *a  lil)crty  and  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  manner  of  considering  religion,  w  Inch  neither 
require  nor  reject  any  form  of  worship  in  particular,  but  uJiich  dc- 
riiC  from  htHic/i/i/  things  the  riding  principle  of  v.iisfencc' , 
(P.  '2iJii.)  Jn  other  words,  if  our  readers  understand  them  better, 
'  they  referred  all  their  religious  ideas  to  the  feeling  of  the  iuti- 
ujte.' 

'  Many  persons,'  saya  our  author,  '  will  deny  tliis  feeling  of 
flie  iijhujte,  and  assuredly  they  have  very  good  ground  to  deny  it. 
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for  we  cannot  possibly  explain  it  to  tlieni ;  a  few  additional  words 
•Will  not  succeed  in  making  them  understand  what  the  universe 
lias  failed  to  teach  them.'  (P.  272.)  It  is  not,  however,  by  a 
few  words  only  that  our  eloquent  author  attempts  to  explain  this 
feeling,  which  appears  to  her  to  be  the  great  substitute  for  all  po- 
sitive crt  eds,  the  great  mediator  of  all  religious  differences.  She 
is  quiie  tnchanted  with  this  Cierman  nostrum,  and  exerts  all  her 
powers  to  recommend  its  mystical  virtues. 

*'  This  expression,  *  it  is  divine,'  which  has  become  general,  in 
order  to  extol  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art — this  expression 
is  a  species  of  belief  among  the  Germans :  it  is  not  from  indifFer-- 
ence  that  they  are  tolerant ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  universality 
in  their  manner  of  feeling  and  conceiving  religion.  In  flict,  every 
man  may  find,  in  some  ditrlrent  wonder  of  the  universe,  that 
which  most  powerfully  addresses  his  soul :— ene  admires  the 
Divinity  in  the  character  of  a  father ;  another  in  the  innocence  of 
a  child;  a  third  in  the  heavenly  aspect  of  Raphael's  virgins,  in 
in  music,  in  poetry,  in  nature,  it  matters  not  in  what — for  all  are 
agreed  in  admiring  (if  all  are  animated  by  a  religious  principle) 
the  genius  of  the  world,  and  of  every  human  being. 

"  Men  of  superior  genius  have  raised  doubts  concerning  this 
or  that  doctrine ;  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  the  subtilty  of 
logic,  or  the  pretences  of  eelf-love,  should  be  able  to  disturb  and 
to  chill  the  feehng  of  faith.  Frequently  also  reflection  has  found 
itself  at  a  loss  in  those  intolerant  religions,  of  wliich,  as  we  may 
say,  a  penal  code  has  been  formed,  and  which  have  impressed 
upon  theology  all  the  forms  of  a  despotic  government :  but  how 
sublime  is  that  worship,  which  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  celestial  hap- 
piness in  the  inspiration  of  genius,  as  in  the  most  obscure  of 
virtues ;  in  the  tenderest  affections  as  in  the  severest  pains ;  in 
the  tempest  as  in  the  fairest  skies;  in  the  flower  as  in  the  oak; 
in  every  thing  except  calculation,  except  the  deadly  chill  of  self- 
ishness, which  separates  us  from  the  benevolence  of  nature,  which 
makes  vanity  alone  the  motive  of  our  actions — vanity,  whose  root 
is  ever  venomous  !  How  beautiful  is  that  religion  which  consecrates 
the  whole  world  to  its  Author,  and  makes  all  our  faculties  sub- 
servient to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rites  of  this  wonderful 
universe ! 

"  Far  from  such  a  belief  interdicting  literature  or  science,  the 
theory  of  all  ideas,  the  secret  of  all  talents,  belong  to  it ;  nature 
and  the  Divinity  would  necessarily  be  in  contradiction  to  each 
other,  if  sincere  piety  forbade  men  to  make  use  of  their  faculties, 
and  to  taste  the  pleasure  that  results  from  their  exercise.  There 
is  religion  in  all  the  works  of  genius ;  there  is  genius  in  all  reli- 
gious thoughts.  Wit  is  of  a  less  illustrious  origin;  it  serves  for 
an  instrument  of  contention  ;  but  £rcnius  is  creative.  Tlie  incx- 
haustible  source  of  talents  and  of  virtues,  is  this  feeling  of  iirh- 
nity,  which  claims  its  shafe  in  all  generous  actions,  and  in  all 
profound  thoughts."     P.  271'. 
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To  En2,lisli  readers,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  mnny 
comments  on  tlie  above  rliapsody.  Poetic  :ni;l  entlinsiastic 
minds  must  be  allowed  to  carry  into  religion  the  vvarm  and  ele- 
vated sentiments  which  are  congenial  with  their  temperament. 
But  there  can  be  no  general  nor  permanent  dcpendance  upon 
devotional  reeling,  where  it  is  not  founded  on  rational  belief,  and 
connected  wiih  the  regularities  of  religious  worship :  nor  is 
laxitv  of  opiiiion  a  more  sure  source  of  toleration,  than  an  ortho- 
dox faith  united  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity. 

jN'luch  allowance  must  evidently  be  made  fur  .Madame  de  Stael 
on  this  subject.  Coming  from  a  country,  in  which  the  union  of 
licentiousness  with  'an  atheistical  pliilosophy  had  almost  scollcd 
away  all  religious  belief,  and  chilled  all  religious  feeling,  to  ano- 
ther people  among  whom  an  exalted,  mystical,  and  enthusiastic 
system  of  religion  was  united  with  poetry,  with  the  ideal  phiiuso- 
phv,  with  all  the  new  lights  that  binst  upon  her  at  once  in  the 
dazzling  charms  of  novelty,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  she  felt  her  ima- 
gination inliamed,  and  her  eloquence  kindled.  By  adopting  this 
delightful  doctrine,  she  found  herself  at  once  religious,  wiihoitt 
the  trouble  of  learning  any  creed,  or  of  piaclisiug  any  rites  of 
worship.  It  was  only  to  be  enthusiastic,  to  be  eloquent,  to  Oe  m 
love,  and  she  was  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  reli^od!t/. 

We  fear,  that  Madame  de  Stael,  when  in  this  country,  must 
have  found  the  Church  of  England  far  too  prosaic  for  her  taste ; 
and  that  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  religious  system,  she 
wouldhave  sought  it  among  some  of  those  enlightened  and  en- 
raptured persons  who  are  above  ordinances.  She  ought,  how- 
ever to  be  heard  for  herself,  when  she  distinguishis  meihodistical 
fanaticism  from  that  enthusiastic  feeling  which  she  idolizes. 

"  Many  people  are  prejudiced  against  enthusiasm;  they  con- 
found it  with  fanaticism,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  Fanaticism  is 
an  exclusive  passion,  tlie  object  of  which  is  an  opinion;  enthu- 
siasm is  connected  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe:  it  is  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  elevation  of  the  soul,  enjoyment  of  devo- 
tion, all  united  in  one  single  feeling  which  combines  grandeur  and 
repose.  'J'he  sense  of  this  word  amongst  the  Greeks  affords  the 
noblest  definition  of  it :  enthusiasm  signilies  God  in  us.  In  fact, 
when  the  existence  of  man  is  expansive,  it  has  something 
divine. 

"  Whatever  leads  us  to  sacrifice  our  owm  comfort,  or  our  own 
hTe,  is  almost  always  enthusiasm;  for  the  high  road  of  reason,  to 
the  selfish,  must  be  to  make  themselves  the  object  of  all  their 
efforts,  and  to  value  nothing  in  the  world  but  health,  riches,  and 
power.  Without  doubt,  conscience  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  coldest 
character  into  the  track  of  virtue  ;  but  enthusiasm  is  to  conscience 
what  honour  is  to  duty :  there  is  in  us  a  superfluity  of  soul  which 
it  is  sweet  to  consecrate  to  what  is  fine,  when  what  is  good  has 
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been  accomplished.  Genius  and  imagination  also  stand  in  nee;! 
<  f  a  little  care  for  their  welfare  in  the  world;  and  the  law  of  duty, 
however  sublime  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficient  to  eni.vble  us  to  taste 
all  the  wonders  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  thought."     P.  388. 

"  Enthusiasm,  I  repeat,  has  no  resemblance  to  fanaticism,  and 
cannot  mislead  as  it  does.  Enthusiasm  is  tolerant,  not  through 
indiiference,  but  becaase  it  makes  us  feel  the  interest  and  the 
beauty  of  all  things.  Reason  does  not  give  happiness  in  the  place 
of  that  which  it  deprives  us  of;  enthusiasm  finds,  in  tiie  musing 
of  the  heart,  and  in  depth  of  thought,  what  fanaticism  and  passion 
comprise  in  a  single  idea,  or  a  single  object.  This  sentimcntj  on 
account  even  of  its  universality,  is  very  favourable  to  thought  and 
to  imagination."     P.  397. 


o 


We  wiih  that  \vc  had  room  to  do  our  author  the  justice  of  add- 
ing to  these  extracts  the  whole  of  her  eloquent  chanter  '  On  the 
influence  of  Enliuisiasm  upon  Happiness,'  with  which  the  work 
terminates :   but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  concludins: 

passage. 

*'  And  in  the  end,  when  the  hour  of  triaJ  comes,  when  it  is  for 
tis  in  our  turn  to  meet  the  struggle  of  death,  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  our  faculties ;  the  loss  and  ruin  of  our  hopes ;  this  life; 
before  so  strong,  which  now  begins  to  give  way  within  us;  the 
crowd  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  lived  within  our  bosom,  a)ul 
which  the  shades  of  the  tomb  already  surround  and  envelope;  our 
interests,  our  passions,  this  existence  itself^  which  lessens  to  a 
shadov/,  before  it  vanishes  away,  all  deeply  distress  us ;  and  the 
common  man  appears,  when  he  expires,  to  have  less  of  death  to 
undergo^  Blessed  be  God,  however,  for  the  assistance  which  he 
has  prepared  for  us  even  in  that  moment ;  our  utterance  shall  be 
imperfect,  our  eyes  shall  no  longer  distinguish  the  light,  our  re- 
fections, before  clear  and  connected,  shall  wander  vague  and  con- 
fised;  but  enthusiasm  will  not  abandon  us,  her  brilliant  wings' 
si  all  wave  over  the  funeral  couch  ;  she  will  lift  the  veil  of  death  ; 
slie  will  recall  to  our  recollection  those  moments,  when,  in  the 
full  ess  of  energy,  v/e  felt  that  the  heart  was  imperishable ;  and 
our  last  sigh  shall  be  a  liigh  and  generous  thought,  reascending  to 
tiiat  heaven  from  which  it  had  its  birth. 

"  '  O  France !  land  of  glory  and  of  love !  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  enthusiasm  shall  be  extinct  upon  your  soil,  when 
nil  shtdl  be  governed  and  disposed  upon  calculation,  and  even  the 
contempt  of  danger  shall  be  founded  only  upon  the  conclusions  .of 
reason,  in  that  day  wliat  will  avail  you  the  loveliness  of  your 
Climate,  the  splendour  of  your  intellect,  the  general  fertility  of 
your  nature?  Their  intelligent  activity,  and  an  impetuo?ity  di- 
rected by  prudence  and  knowledge,  may  indeed  give  your  chil- 
dren the  empire  of  the  world;  but  the  only  traces  you  will  leave 
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on  the  face  of  that  vvorld  will  be  like  those  of  the  sandy  whiiI^)ool,- 
terrible  as  the  waves,  and  sterile  as  the  desert  *!'"     P.  4- 18. 

In  concluding  this  article,  instead  of  more  opinions  of  our  own, 
we  beg  leave  to  present  our  readers  with  two  short  quotations, 
from  authors  very  different  in  their  character,  but  both  of  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart.  To  those  tlien,  who  car- 
ried away  by  tlie  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  Madame  de  Staei, 
are  (iisposed  to  adopt  her  ideas,  to  disdain  all  stricter  systems  as 
those  of  narrow  understanding,  and  of  cold  hearts,  to  undervalue 
the  formal  parts  of  religion  and  the  severer  rules  of  conduct  iu 
comparison  with  inlernal  feelings,  and  to  looi<  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  plain  practical  people,  who  being  neitlver  poets,  phi- 
losophers, nor  mystics,  can  pour  forth  no  rhapsodies  in  praise  of 
virtue,  to  those  we  recommend  the  foUovviug  words  of  Bishop 
Butler. 

'*  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  In  one's  thoughts,  talking 
well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily 
or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  em- 
ploys himself,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course, 
and  render  it  graduallv  more  insensible:  i.e.  form  a  halrit  of  insen- 
sibility to  all  moral  obligations.''   Analogy,  p.  122.  Sd  Edit. 

Those  on  the  contrary,  \\ho,  after  finding  themselves  for  a  time, 
overpowered  and  euctumted  against  then-  will,  by  the  brillianry  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  are  still  disposed  iw  cooler  moments,  to  be  se- 
vere and  uncharitable  in  their  judgments  of  her  merit,  will  do 
well  to  attend  to  the  following  maxim  of  La  Bruyere. 

**  Quand  une  lecture  vous  eleve  I'esprit,  et  qu'elle  vous  inspire 
des  sentimens  nobles  et  courageux,  ne  chercher  pas  une  autre  regie 
pour  juger  de  I'ouvrage ;  11  est  bon,  et  fait  de  vnain  d'ouvrier." 


*  "  This  last  sentence  is  that  which  excited  in  the  French 
police  the  greatest  indignation  against  ray  book.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  Frenchmen  at  least  cannot  be  displeased  with  it.'* 
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DIVINITY. 

Art.  7."     Snhsicf.nce  f)f  n  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Abhey  Church 
.    in  Bath,  before  the  District  Con)ntiltee  of  the  Society  Jor  Promo- 
ting dirislian  Knowledvc,  established  in  that   City.  By  the  liev. 
C.  Daubevy,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     Svo.     28  pp,     Rivingtons, 
ISlk 

We  greet  wilh  pocullap  sati.^ifactioit  the  pabli'catlon  now  before 
us  as  produced  by  a  solemnity  which  has  been  most  seasonably  in- 
stituted, and  which  is  spreading  itself  gradually  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  as  no  measure  can  more  effectually  promote  the  propa- 
gation of  true  religion  an:ongst  us  than  periodical  meetings  of  tlic 
clergy  to  communicate  with  each  other  upon  its  sacred  concerns. 

But  independently  of  the  occasion  the  discourse  has  in  itself 
much  to  recommend  it  to  our  attention,  as  havinp-  brought  into  a 
small  compass  some  ot  the  most  convincing  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  in  vindication  of  tliat  preference  which  the  great  bodv 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
give  to  the  Society  for  promoting  (Christian  Knowledge  before  that 
rival  institution,  which  by  the  allurements  of  a  meretricious  elo- 
quence has  clamoured  itself  into  popularity. 

The  discourse  is  introduced  with  a  general  exposure  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  all  anuilgamatory  associations,  and  of  the  several  pretexts  " 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  defend  them.  The  extravagant 
pretensions  and  unciiaritable  censures  by  which  not  merely  the 
hired  propagandists,  but  some  distinguished  members  of  the  Bible 
Society  have  attempted  to  excite  public  odium  against  those  wha 
ventured  to- question  tlie  tend.'ncy  of  tlieir  measures  is  there  ad- 
verted to,  and  receives  a  richly  merited  reprehension  ;  the  scrip- 
tural notion  of  Christian  charity  is  next  rectified  from  tlie  garbled 
representation  of  it,  which  has  been  palmed  upon  the  public  iu 
order  to  betray '  them  into  the  fatal  mistake  that  indifference 
l^q .  every  religious  opinion  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  that 
prime  Christian  virtue.  The  principles  of  the  two  associations  ai'e 
then  contrasted,  and  it  is  shewn  that  neither  the  ministry  without 
the  v.ord,  according  to  the  error  of  the  Church  of  Home,  nor  the 
word  witliout  the  ministry,  according  to  novel  conceits,  constitutes 
the  div'ne  provision  for  the  salvation  of  man,  but  that  they  are 
two  collateral  instruments  in  the  scheme  of  Christian:  redemption. 
The  specious  fiillaey  by  which  the  circulating  of  Bibles  has  been 
confounded  with  the  making  of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  the 
mere  quoting  of  Scripture  with  the  rightly  interpreting  it,  is  then 
pointed  out,  and  the  perversion  of  the  term  unity  in  the  modern 
vocabulary  ;  and  the  discourse  concludes  with  aai  aJiecting  exhibi- 
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tlon  of  the  formidable  consequences  to  which  amalgamation  leads, 
.which  so  far  from  healing  in  any  degree  tlie  evils  of  dissent,  is  ia 
fact  the  most  powerful  specific  that  could  be  devised  fur  the  laultl^ 
plication  of  heresy  and  scliism. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  wc  present  the  following  ex- 
tract, i\s  a  specimen  of  that  sober  discussion  and  sound  reason  with 
which  this  discourse  abounds. 

"  The  Society  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  consi- 
dering that  the  Bible  was  njver  iuteiided  to  teach  itself,  and  that 
there  '  were  some  things  ia  it,'  as  the  Apostle  long  since  observed, 
*  hard  to  be  understood,  whicli  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unsta- 
ble wrest  to  their  own  destruction  ;'  lias  been  constantly  employed 
in  providing-  and  circulating  those  forms  of  sound  doctrine  an4 
scriptural  explanations,  best  calculated  to  put  the  ignorant  in  pos- 
session of  the  true  sense  of  the  revealed  wor<i  ;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  manifold  errors  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  that  old  and  sure  way  of  the  Lord,  which 
ieadeth  to  salvation.  And  in  this  judicious  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  Society  in  question  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  example  both 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  our  Reformers  for  its  sanction.  Whilst 
that  novel  Association  tor  a  comprehensively  religious  purpose, 
which  carries  with  it  the  voice  of  present  popularity,  and  of  which 
\i  twrclxw'iivii  things,  every  true  Christian  ouglit  to  be  a  member, 
has  established  its  important  undertaking  on  the  principle,  that  the 
Bible  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  it  stands  in  need  o\  collateral  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  to  charge  God  foolishly,  by  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  means  which  He  hath  provided  are  inadequate  to  the  end  in- 
tended to  be  promoted.  To  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  weak  as 
it  is,  recourse  has  been  had  on  the  present  occasion.  Whereas 
surely  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  charging  GchX  with  the 
inadequacy  of  his  own  moans,  and  bearing  testimony,  as  in  humi- 
lity we  ought,  to  thrt  corruption  of  man's  fallen  nature,  and  to 
that  consequent  obliquity  of  will,  and  perverseness  of  understand- 
ing, which  divine  revelation  hath  never  been  able  eii'ectually  to 
counteract;  and  to  which  it  has  been  owing,  that  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  has  proved  so  insufficient  to  its  graciously  intended  purpose. 
In  fact,  the  Bible,  though  ia  itself  fully  competent,  as  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God  must  be,  to  '  accomplish  what  God  pleases, 
and  to  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  God  sends  it;'  and  conse- 
quently, when  properly  understood,  to  *  give  wisdom  unto  the 
simple';'  iitill  the  Bible  does  not  neccssarilif  make  even  the  learned 
wise  unto  salvation.  Of  this  huniiliating  truth  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  been  furnishing  continued  proofs  from  the  days  of  its 
first  establismeht  down  to  the  present  time.  To  suppose  then  that 
every  one  who  receives  the  sacred  book  becomes  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  and  established  in  its  doctrines,  is  to  suppose  in  the 
direct  face  of  fact  and  experience.  The  word  of  God,  it  is  cer- 
tain, must  be  uniform  and  consistent;  *  for  God  I's  pot  a  man  that 

he 
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he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent;' — conse- 
quently the  truth  of  the  Christian  covenant  must  at  all  times,  like 
its  divine  Author,  be  one  and  the  same  ;  whilst  human  opiniims 
upon  it,  the  offspring  of  fallibilitj',  have  been  more  or  less  in  a 
continued  state  of  variation  and  contradiction.  To  furnish  a  re- 
medy against  this  greatest  of  all  evils,  an  apostacy  from  the  re- 
vealed truth,  God  in  his  wisdom  never  left  his  Church  unprovided 
with  duly  authorized  witnesses  ;  whose  office  it  should  be,  '  as  ap- 
proved workmen,  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  that  they 
miiiht  be  able  bv  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
gainsayers ;'  on  the  consideration  that  the  Church  w^ould  at  all 
times  be  encompassed  '  by  unruly  and  vain  talkers,  whose  mouths 
must  be  stopped,  vv'ho  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things 
which  they  ouglit  not-'  And  the  members  of  the  Ciuirch  of  Eng- 
land are,  I  conceive,' the  first  members  of  any  truly  apostolical 
Church,  who  have  been  led  to  think,  that  such  a  wise  and  gracious 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith  in  the  world,  might, 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  be  safely  dispensed 
with."     P.  13. 

Art.  8.  A  Scrinon, p7-cnched  at  the  Cathedral,  Yorlc,  at  the  Assizes, 
March,  1814.  By  the  Rev.  F.  IVrangham,  M.A.  F.R,S.  4to. 
21pp.    2s.  6d.     Ealdv,'in.     1814. 

In  all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wrangham  there  is  a  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation, a  flow  of  animation,  and  a  power  of  expression,  which  pe- 
puliarly  mark  the  intellectual  strength  of  their  learned  author.  The 
leading  principle  established  in  this  discourse,  is  that  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  a  state  of  society,  and  that  the  gradations  of  this 
societ^^  are  essenr.iul  to  the  perception  of  its  blessings.  He  com- 
bats with  much  warmth  the  wild  theories  of  the  pui'ity  and  inno- 
cence of  a  savage  life,  and  contends  with  equal  energy  and  justice 
that  the  primitive  simjjlicity  (as  it  lias  been  termed)  of  those  wild 
and  uncultivated  hordes,  who  are  yet  strangers  to  civilized  life,  is 
little  more  than  a  state  at  one  moment  of  childish  indolence,  at 
another  of  rapine  and  blood.  His  arguments  ail  tend  to  overthrow 
t'le  impracticable  theories  of  Utopian  constitutions,  organised  and 
framed  by  a  band  of  savages  at  their  first  meeting  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  refinement  of  social  government  is  a  plant  which  ages 
are  required  to  bring  to  perfection. 

"  These  fruits,  however,  of  social  intercourse  were  neither  in  the 
spring  of  its  existence  abundant,  nor  at  any  subsequent  season  ri- 
pened into  absolute  perfection.  Law  itself  indeed,  like  all  the 
choicer  productions  of  nature,  is  of  tardy  growth  ;  adapts  itself,  by 
gradual  evolution,  to  the  claims  and  the  crimes  of  advancing  man ; 
and  only  in  periods  of  the  highest  civilization,  by  cautious  and  re- 
peated prunings  and  enlargements,  acquires  its  ultimate  maturity. 
First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Neither 
was  it  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  the  mere  co-habitation  of  a 
depraved  race  should  gf  itself,  as  it  v/ere  magically,  effect  the  vast 

changes 
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clranpes  requisite  to  insure  their  common  tranquillity.  That  which 
ib  re.^ist^'tl,  and  rLpresscd,  is  not  in  conhcqueiicc  siihdued.  II  ,>  must 
Imve  been  an  iniUtcntivc  observer  both  of  hia  species  and  of  him- 
self, who  has  not  again  and  again  remaiked  the  reluctance  with 
wliicli  man  endures  coe-rcion,  even  where  it  is  obviously  ibr  his 
good.  Mis  appetites  are  not  so  ductile,  as  to  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  the  fetters  of  statutes  v\  hich  may  be  eluded  by  inge- 
nuity, relixed  by  negligence,  or  suspended  by  conq^as^ion.  Per- 
verse tempers,  headstrong  parsions,  profligate  habits — nay,  mere 
leviiy  and  carelessness,  involve  a  necesi.ity  of  constant  vigilance  and 
unceasing  restraint.  From  the  outset,  the  ruler  must  have  been 
armed  with  terror,  as  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
ivrath  upon  him  that  did  evil.  The  sanctions  of  religion,  however 
av*ful,  are  too  remote  for  the  short-sightedness  of  vice.  To  present 
temptation,  therefore,  the  legislature  is  obliged  fo  oppose  present 
penalties ;  and  thus  by  the  servile  principle  of  u-ar  to  coulrol  such, 
as  are  insensible  to  the  influence  of  those  higlier  and  h.olier  motives 
— the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  God.  They  become  subject  for 
tvratk,  \i^  not  fur  conscience  sake."     P.  15. 

From  the  contemplation  of  social  order  and  of  law  in  general, 
Mr.  Wrangham  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon  the  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of  the  r>ritish  criminal  law,  and  of  the  blessings  vvhich  it  af- 
fords to  this  happy  country  far  beyond  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
Whenever  we  read  Mr.  Wrangham's  productions,  we  always  wish 
them  longer;  and  in  this  particular  instance,  we  wish  that  he  had 
pursued  the  subject  of  his  di&course  in  all  its  stages  upon  Christiau 
principles :  such  a  view  of  the  question  would  have  afforded  an 
ample  field  for  his  eloquence;  and,  abstracted  from  these  consider- 
ations,  the  whole  assumes  more  the  appearance  of  a  political  and 
moral  harangue  than  of  a  Christion  sermon.  Perhaps  .Mr,  Wrang- 
ham has  reserved  this  part  of  his  subject  for  a  second  discourse, 
upon  his  original  text,  Oij  me  princes  rule,  and  noulcs,  even  all  the 
judges  cf  the  earth  ;  and  as  he  now  shows  that  the  reflnements  of 
law  and  of  social  order  are  in  conformity  with  the  design  of  the 
great  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  so  hereafter  he  nsay  consi- 
der how  far  they  arc  consonant  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  that 
peculiar  dispensation,  which  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  hea- 
ven to  establish.  Should  such  a  view  of  the  subject  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  learned  author,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  it 
ailbrded  to  the  world. 

Art.  9.  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  MichaePs,  Church, 
l.cives.  ]['/  Samuel  Holland,  M.D.  Rector  ofPofjnings.  112  pp. 
.Ss.     Kivingtons.     1S13. 

This  discourse  contains  an  able  refutation  of  a  charge  brought 
against  the  ck-n^y  of  the  present  day,   by  those  who  exclusively 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  appellation    of  evangelical  preachers, , 
that  they  preach  not  the  Gospel  of  Christ,      'fhe  different  points 
connected   with    thii   subject   arc  ably   discussed,  beginning  fir>t 

with 
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with  the  accusation  of  our  preacliing  sermons,  as  they  are  termed, 
nierely  moral. 

."  The  morality  of  our  preaching  is  objected  to,  and  we  should 
deservi  censure,  if  it  were  mere  morality  that  wc  enjoined,  the 
morality  of  human  wisdom. — But  when  we  preach  the  morality  of 
i};^^  Gospel,  the  morality  which  Christ  himself  taught ;  when  we 
preach  this  morality  upon  Christian  principles,  and  with  Christian 
sanctions,  we  teach  the  most  profitable  part  of  religion ;  wo  pro- 
mote the  eternal  v/elfare  of  our  hearers  much  more  than  by 
entangling  their  minds  with  subtleties  which  edify  not,  with  ques- 
tions which  enrrendcr  strife, 

"  But  our  preaching  the  moral  duties  of  Christianity  tends,  it  is 
objected,  to  give  our  hearers  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
good  v/orks,  and  derogates  from  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.     If  we  proclaimed  that  the  works   of  man  could  merit 
eternal  happiness,  we  should  disalUiw  the  whole  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence as  unfolded  to  us  in  the  Bible  :  we  should  deny  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents,   and  the   consequent  corruption   of  the  l^uman 
mind,  as  shewn  in  all  their  descendants;  and  we  should  renounce 
the  on.y  source  of  consolation  left  to  us,  the.  Atonement  of  our 
sins  find  imperfections,  figured  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  foretold  by  a  succession  of  inspired  Prophets,  and  at  length 
completed  in  the  sulFerings  of  the  Son  of  God.     We  are  aware  that 
man  caimot,  by  the  most  perfect  obedience,  atone  for  past  trans- 
gressi(-n ;  for  that  unsinning  obedience  is  a  duty  which  he  always 
owes  to  his  Maker,  and  can  never  do  more  than  pay.     He  cannot 
do  more  than  his  present  duty.     The  duty  he  has  neglected,  he 
has  neglected  for  ever.     He  cannot  redeem  the  unpaid  debt.     He 
can  never  be  acquitted  of  former  sins,  but  through  the  free  grace 
of  Cod  :  Beii'g  jnsfified  J^i'cly  hy  Ids  grace  through  the  rcdenq^fiou 
that  is  in  Chrnt  Jems  *.     But  while  we  disclaim  the  sufficiency  of 
our  own  merits  to  do  away  our  offences,  while  we  repose  in  humble 
hope  upon  the  merit  of  our  Saviour's  sacrifice:  are  we' to  make  no 
effort  for  ourselves,  if  poisible,  not  to  increase  our  debt,  not  to  add 
to  the  number  of  our  sins,  not  to  crucify  the  tion  of  God  afresh,  and 
again  to  put  him  to  a?i  open  shame  f  ?     After  our  utmost  endeavors 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  have  need  of  his  atonhig  mercy. 
Without  our  utmost  endeavors,  we  may  be  assured  that  wc  shall 
I^ot  partake  of  it.     Christ  will  have  died  for  us  in  vain.     But  God, 
who  graciously  ordaiiied  the  offerings  of  the  law  to  be  a  dedication 
to  hini.sth'of  a  very  small  part  only  of  his  own  bounty,  v.ill  surely 
behold  wifh  the  eye  of  rnercy  every  humble  and  sincere  endeavor; 
vvill  accept,  through  the  merits  of  the  full  and  sufficient  sacrifice  of 
his  Son,  our  partial  and  imperfect  oi)edience."     P.  17« 

The  repetition  of  the  charge  against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  after  this  and  other  able  expositions  of  their  real  opinions 
upon  the  point,   recoils  with  shame  upon  the  heads  of  their  ac- 

/*  liomuns  iii.  24-,  -J-  Hebrews  vi.  6. 
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ewsers.  They  are  fully  conscious,  while  tliey  prefer  the  charge, 
tliat  it  is  untenable  ;  they  know,  while  th  y  make  the  uctusatiou, 
that  it  is  false.  Yet  in  the  true  spirit  of  fanaticism  they  continue 
t©  repeat  openly  to  the  ignorant  tiie  crambe  rccocta  of  u  calumny  30 
often  refuted,  whilst  bel'ore  those,  whom  they  consider  as  acquainted 
with  the  St  ite  of  the  (]uestion,  they  indulge  themselves  only  ia  sly 
liiiits  and  equivocal  insinuations. 

Ill  tiie  course  of  this  defence  the  leading  doctrines  of  fanaticism 
are  controverted  with  much  justice  of  conception  and  power  of 
Janguage,  [larticuhirly  those  of  instantaneous  C(mversion,  aad 
assurances  of  grace  to  a  profligate  sinner  upon  his  death-bed. 

"  A  consequence,  a  very  dangerous  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  sudden  cluinge  of  the  most  profligate  heart  is,  that  hope  is. 
held  out  to  the  sinner,  of  Salvation  being  granted  to  him  without 
any  endeavour  on  his  part  but  to  believe  the  flattering  doctrine,  ia 
the  last  r.ioinent  of  life.  And  this  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
the  assurance  of  forgiveness  made  by  our  ^javiour  to  the  repentant 
thief  who  was  crucified  with  him.  We  dare  not,  indeed,  sit  iu 
judgment  on  the  ways  of  Ciod.  We  cannot  know  when  his  mercy 
may  suspend  the  decree  of  his  justice  ;  nor  ought  we  for  a  moment 
to  suppose  that  Divine  justice  is  not  Divine  mercy.  Gladly  would 
we,  according  to  this  much  misunderstood  history,  speak  peace  to 
the  dying  sinner,  if  like  our  Saviour  we  could  penetrate  his 
inmost  heart,  if  like  our  Saviour  we  could  read  there  such  a  re- 
pentance as  we  could  be  certain  would  be  accepted  by  liis  offended 
Maker  ;  if  we  could  possibly  find  there  a  faith  triumphant  over 
every  difficulty  and  disadvantage,  over  such  dilliculties  and  disad- 
vantages as  can  never  again  try  the  human  heart :  Faith  in  Him 
whom  his  own  disciples  had  deserted ;  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of 
Qod,  when  he  appeared  to  be  forsaken  of  his  Almighty  Father ; 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  the  King  of  Heaven, 
when  he  was  suffering,  liumanly  suffering,  amidst  taunts  and  insults, 
in  anguish  and  in  ageny,  the  most  cruel,  the  most  disgracelul  pun- 
ishment that  man  could  indict.  To  tl.at  crucified  Saviour  we  will 
bid  the  departing  sinner  look  up,  (it  is  all  we  can,)  with  learful 
hope  in  his  mercy,  but  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not  antici- 
pate the  sentence  of  his  all-righteous  Judge,  and  give  his  last  hour, 
wliich  might  otherwise  be  spent,^fi  peniteiU'C  and  prayer,  to  delusive 
feelings,  to  unauthorized  assurance,  to  unholy  joy  "     P.  3.5. 

Subjoined  to  the  sermon  is  an  appendix  containing  extracts  at  a 
very  considerable  length  from  the  sectarian  writers  and  methodisti- 
cal  preachers,  particularly  from  Wliitfield,  Wesley,  Romaine,  and 
Hawker.  These,  while  they  shew  the  learned  author  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  these  mistaken  ministers,  cannot  fail  of  being 
liighly  interesting  to  readers  of  every  description,  as  they  unmask 
tlie  dangerous  doctrines  wliich  are  daily  preached  by  the  enthu- 
siasts of  modern  days.  No  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  their 
works,  would  believe  them  capable  of  laying  down  such  presump- 
tuous and  profane  positions,  or  of  disseminating  such  tlestructive 
'       '  -  absurdities 
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absurdities  as  are  here  recorded.  We  can  on  every  account 
recommend  this  discourse  and  its  appendages  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  i'ew  will  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  having  acquired  a  degree  of  information  on  these  momen- 
tous points  far  beyond  what  he  previously  had  possessed. 

Art.  10.  Two  Ser7>io7is  preached  in  the  Ejv'scopal  Chapel,  Sfirlinp;, 
on  the  Day  apj)ointed  for  a  General  Thanhgiving,  By  the  Right 
Rev.  George  Glelg,  LL.D.  8vo.  64- pp.  Edinburgh,  and 
Rivingtons,    London.     1814-. 

A  very  ingeniouB  parallel  is  drawn  bj^  the  Right  Rev.  and  learned 
preacher  in  these  two  sermons  between  Benhadad  and  Buonaparte. 
There  is  certainly  a  strong  resemblance  betv/een  the  character  of 
the  two  monarchs,  and  the  circumstances  attending  each  of  their 
campaigns  are  worthy  of  comparison.  Much  ingenuity  -is  shewn 
by  Bishop  Gleig  in  his  delineation  of  those  traits,  in  the  history  of 
each  which  most  peculiarly  mark  the  resemblance.  As  the  impi- 
ous Benhadad  was  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  so  was  the  Tja-ant  of  the 
French  forced  from  his  short-lived  possession  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Russian  empire.  As  the  Syrian  monarch  returned  in  the 
ensuing  year  with  re-established  strength  to  the  attack,  so  did 
Buonaparte  rise  again  from  his  Russian  discomfiture  with  renovated 
T'igour ;  and  as  Benhadad  was  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Galilee, 
so  did  the  power  of  Buonaparte  receive  its  first  and  fatal  blow  on  the 
plains  of  Leipsig. 

.  "  A  new  army,  accordingly,  he  numbered  like  that  which  he 
had  lost— horse  for  horse,  and  man  for  man;  and,  like  Benliadad 
in  similar  circumstances,  he  was,  after  some  dubious  fighting, 
completely  overthrown  in  one  decisive  battle,  which  again  compel- 
led him  to  take  refuge  among  his  !  laves,  and  leave  the  allies  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  many  victories. 

"  Providence  seems  indeed  to  have  viewed  the  measure  of  the 
tyrant's  excesses  as  now  full,  and  to  have  abandoned  him  even  in 
tills  world  to  part  of  that  punishment  which  every  cruel  and  un- 
just oppressor  has  reason  to  dread  in  the  next.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
personally  pressed  on  all  sides  in  the'north  of  Europe — state  after 
state  forsaking  him,  and  army  after  army  going  over  to  his  enemies, 
— a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  victories,  obtained  in  the  south  by 
our  own  countrymen  and  their  allies  under  their  incomparable 
leader,  have  driven  his  barbaious  hordes  out  of  that  kingdom,  of 
whicli  he  first  got  possession  by  treachery,  such  as,  I  believe,  is 
vrithout  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world."     P.  42. 

Some  very  judicious  remarks  are  interspersed  on  the  peculiar 
temper  and  dispositions  of  the  times  in  which  sober  sense  and  un- 
afiected  piety  are  equally  conspicuous. 


Art, 
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Art.  11.  Sermons:  inclnding  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Minor 
Prophets.  By  the  late  Rev.  George  Crnft,  D.D.  Lecturer  of  St. 
Martin's  in  Birmingliam.  2  vols.  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
ISII. 

These  two  volumes  have  been  published  almost  too  long  to  c!;ilm 
a  j)lace  in  our  catalogues.  As  however  they  have  been  noticed 
neither  in  our  own  nor  scarcely  in  any  cotemporary  journal,  we  feel 
it  a  point  of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  their  pious  author,  and  of 
respect  to  that  family  for  the  benefit  of  whom  these  sermons  v/ere 
committed  to  the  press,  to  declare  our  conviction  of  their  excel- 
lence, and  to  lament  that  they  are  not  more  generally  known.  We 
can  particuUu-ly  recommend  them  to  young  clergymen  who  are 
called  upon  to  preach  before  such  audiences  as  are  from  rank 
and  education  rather  above  the  ordinary  cas^  of  country  congrega- 
tions. They  will  find  much  excellent  matter  clothed  in  language 
not  devoid  of  energy  and  elegance ;  and  though  we  do  not  exactly 
approve  of  actual  plagiarism,  yet  when  a  young  mind  is  exhausted 
by  weekly  draughts  upon  its  powers,  which  may  not  be  sufficiently 
established  to  bear  so  continued  a  demand,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
occasionally  to  borrow  both  argument  and  language  from  a  sound 
and  judicious  divine,  who  may  assist  them  in  their  weaker  and  more 
exhausted  moments  of  composition.  Selection  and  adaptation  may 
in  such  cases,  provided  the  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn  are 
approved,  be  both  useful  and  expedient ;  and  to  those  who  may- 
require  such  occasional  assistance,  we  can  safely  and  willingly 
recommend  the  sermons  now  beibre  us.  They  are  written  in  aa 
elegant,  polished,  and  impressive  style,  and.  what  will  render  them 
most  valuable,  they  are  composed  in  tl;ui  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  not  in  the  mawkish  school  o? jiopular  theology. 

POETRY. 

Art.  12.  General-Post  Bag.  By  Huviphreij  Hedgehog.  Au'hor 
of  liejeded  Odes.  121- .pp.  4s.  6d.  Johnston,  Cheapside. 
4814. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  publication  made  its  appearance 
entitled  the  "  Two-penny  Post  Bag,"  in  which  a^ue  proportion  of 
sedition  and  scurrility  were  seasoned  with  some  degree  of  liveliness 
and  wit.  All  the  success  which  might  be  ex})ected  from  such  a 
compound,  attended  its  progress,  and  it  met  with  a  rapid  sale  among 
those  who  ever  happy  to  see  their  own  malignity  and  spleen  cm- 
bodied  in  so  suiJMtantial  a  form.  This  had  now  began  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  as  if  to  revive  its  fame,  comes  limping  after  it  a  most 
wretched  imitation,  under  the  name  of  the  General-Post  Rag,  con- 
spicuous for  no  other  quahty  except  dullness,  and  exhibiting  tiiut 
most  melancholy  of  all  spectacles,  an  abortive  attempt  at  facetious- 
ness.  Here  are  to  be  found  several  ej)istles  from  distiii!cui.sh(cl 
personages  to  their  friends  in  doggrcl  rhyme,  v.hich  not  even  the 

nijfcterious 
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jnaysterlous  clashes  and  blanks  in  the  middle  of  their  names  can  rea- 
der interesting.     The  P of  O to  the  P SS  CH , 

and  again  from  Lord  C GH  to  the  Earl  of  L L.     We  at 

all  times  approve  even  of  the  appearance  of  decency,  and  therefore 
we  shall  not  object  to  all  this  parade  of  mystery ;  but  we  could  not 
have  flattered  the  author,  even  if  he  had  given  the  full  complement 
of  letters  to  each  name,  with  the  hopes  of  a  prosecution.  To  sum 
lip  the  whole ;  the  work  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Byron,  who  must 
feel  peculiarly  happy  in  being  considered  the  patron  of  all  the  re- 
tailers of  seditious  libels.  The  best  part  of  the  whole  composition 
is  the  diary  of  Buonaparte,  a  part  of  which  we  shall  extract  for 
those  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  may  furnish  amusement. 

"  Friday. 

<'  Woke  early — felt  light, 

Having  pass'd  a  good  night, 

My  mind  was  quite  even, 

Got  my  breakfast  at  seven  ; 

Kead  two  hundred  pages, 

The  details  of  those  ages 
When  that  great  man  of  Rome,  Cincinnatus, 

Dropt  the  government  reins, 

And  went  ploughing  the  plains, 
Crying-— "  Senators,  ohe '.  jam  satis  V* 

This  laudable  sample 

Of  Roman  example 
Produc'd  strong  effect  on  my  mind, 

I  at  once  grew  forgetful. 

And,  from  restless  and  fretful, 
"Became  on  a  sudden  resign 'd. 

"  Before  noon  I  had  found 

A  compact  spot  of  ground, 
Which  I  promptly  determin'd  to  till  and  to  sow  ; 

Thus  throwing  aside 

My  Imperial  pride, 
'     And  changing  ray  sword  for  the  husbandman's  ploughs 

The  ridges  and  stones 

So  batter'd  my  bones, 

fl'hat  I  came  weary  home 

D ning  field,  plough,  and  Rome; 

Agricult'ral  machines  are  such  curs'd  awkward  things. 

Only  fit  for  the  poor 

Hardcn'd  fist  of  a  boor, 
But  never  design'd  for  the  fingers  of  kings. 

My  appetite,  true, 

Was  sFiarpen'd  anew, 
I  ate  with  a  tiger's  ferocity ; 

The  servants,  amaz'd. 

At  my  gluttony  gaz'd. 
With  vile  and  disloyal  audacity : 

While 
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'■  While  thus  sadly  vex'd, 

And  s«rely  perplex'd, 
Some  petitions  were  brought  me  to  read, 
Kick'd  petitions  and  prayers 
To  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
The  presenters  decamp'd  witli  all  speed — 
Then  went  to  bed  early, 
Devilish  sleepy  and  surly.'*     P.  49. 

AuT«  13.     A  Shetch  of  Nature :    a    Rural  Poem.      Svo.      51' pp. 
Gale,   Curtis,  and  Fenncr.     1814'. 

Thomson  was  a  poet,  whose  mind  was  cast  in  no  ordinary 
mould:  In  his  Seasons,  the  favourite  but  not  the  most  brilliant  ef- 
fort of  his  genius,  there  is  much  to  admire,  and  more  to  enjoy : 
but  we  enjoy  it  most  as  we  refer  it  to  the  various  originals  both  in 
the  Latin  and  English  languages  from  whence  it  i?  taken,  as  we 
follow  the  imitation,  and  trace  the  resemblance.  But  in  an  imita- 
tion of  an  imitation  all  our  interest  is  lost,  cold  approbation  at  our 
first  perusal  is  all  that  can  be  expressed,  for  a  second  reading  ne- 
ver cnn  be  tolerated.  The  poem  before  us  is  a  proftssed  imitation 
of  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  both  in  style  and  in  sentiment ;  the 
design  is  the  same  both  in  the  arrangement  of  matter  and  in  the 
expression  of  thoughts.  Here  and  there,  however,  Thomson  him- 
self is  discarded  as  a  model,  and  makes  room  for  an  imitation  of 
another  who  will  afford  much  less  for  a  copyist  to  follow  or  a  pla- 
giarist to  adopt.  We  mea)i  Cowper,  who  as  a  poet  is  scarcely 
bearable  in  the  original,  much  less  when  caricatured  in  a  copy. 
Whatever  credit  can  be  allowed  to  a  poem  cast  in  these  moulds, 
without  one  original  thought  to  recommend  it,  shall  be  allowed  to 
tlie  poem  before  us.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  may  be  the 
best  in  the  poem. 

*'  In  yonder  vale,  beside  a  willowy  stream, 
A  sacred  venerable  structure,  stands. 
Deep  sunk  in  human  dust !  where  oft  Pve  paus'd, 
List'ning  with  strange  delight,   while  the  slow  bell, 
Languid  and  hoarse,   proclaim'd  the  fleeticg  hour, 
As  almost  weary  of  its  doleful  toil. 
For  heedless  mortals  still  prolong'd  in  vain  ! — 
Nor  boasts  the  vale  alone  its  hallow'd  pile  : — 
P.old  rising  from  yon  richly-cultur'd  plain. 
Appears  a  green  hill's  wide  commanding  brow, 
Crown'd  with  an  ancient  fane,  uncouth,   and  grey, 
And  many  an  age  in  the  monastic  garb 
Of  Ivy  clad  ;  which,  on  the  scanty  light 
Annual  encroaching,  threatens  total  gloom 
And  ah  !  'tis  thus,  too  oft,  the  Gospel  light 
Within  our  sanctuary  walls  declines  :  r 

And 
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And  many  a  Church,  and  many  a  Pulpit  now, 
Seem  fast  refitting  for  their  ancient  guests  *  1"  P.  41. 
We  are  serious  readers ;  we  therefore  rejoice  with  the  author 
to  hear  that  many  pulpits  are  rescued  from  the  cant  of  methodism, 
to  tlie  sobriety  and  warmth  of  the  Gospel  truth.  We  hope  to  see 
the  Gospel  again  revive  in  many  of  those  churches  v/here  the  poor 
deluded  hearers  are  treated  with  the  delusive  dreams  of  a  designing 
fanatic,  instead  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  by  those  calling  them- 
selves Gospel  preachers,  as  hccus  a  non  Incendo,  because  in  their 
obstreperous  harangues  on  obscure  passages  in  the  epistles,  they  to- 
tally forget  even  the  very  existence  of  the  Gospel. 
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DIVINITY. 

A  Valedictory  Address  delivered  at  a  General  MeetiiiE;  of  tlie  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  May  17,  1814,  at  their  House  in  Barllott's-build- 
ings,  London,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  George  Henry,  Lord  Bisho])  of 
Cliester,  m  tlie  Name  of  the  Society,  to  the  Right  Rev,  I'atlier  in  God,  Tiiomas 
f  iinshaw,  t.ord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  previous  to  his  Departure  for  India,  toge- 
ther with  his  Lordship's  Reply.     Is. 

The  Substance  of  a  Discuurse  delivered  at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  Thurs- 
day, M:;rch  31,  1814,  before  the  District  Coniniitlee  estt.b!ished  in  that  City  ; 
giving  a  Churchman's  Reasons  for  declining  a  Connexion  with  the  Bible  Society. 
By  the  Kev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Siirniii.     is.  6d. 

The  Proofs  of  the  Spirit,  or  Considerations  on  Revivalism  ;  a  Sermon  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Penzance,  on  Sunday,  April  i;4lli,  1814.  By  C.  Val.  Le 
Grice,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curale  of  Penzance.     Is. 

Only  Fair  Play  for  the  Scriptures;  or,  an  Apology  for  scriptural  or  strictly 
Protestant  Christianity.     Is. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering. 
8vo.     9s, 

The  Minister's  Farewell,  and  the  Minister's  Greeting;  two  Sermons  preached 
iu  the  Parish  Churches  of  Lutterworth  and  Clay  brook,  by  the  Hon.  ;»nd  Very 
Reverend  Henry  Ryder,  D.D,  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  Vicar  of  Ciaybrook,  and 
JDeanr.f  Wells.     2s. 

Family  Devotions  assisted  t  containing  Forms  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
for  a  Forinight,     By  Joshua  Touhuin,  D,D.     2s. 

An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  Jan.  19,  1814,  on  his  Designation  as 
a  Christian  Missionary  to  India.     By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.  of  Leicester.     2s. 

Fatalism  exposed,  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  demonstrated.  By  the  Rev 
John  Dmualf.     8vo.     8s.    ' 

The  Hand  of  God  acknowledged  in  the  Punishment  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
Ambition  :  two  Discourses,  delivered  in  George's  Meetinc-house,  Exeter,  on  the 
17th  and  24th  of  April,  1814,     By  Lant  Carpenter,  L.L.D.     Is.  6d. 

LAW.  • 

A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  Lord  P>,edesdale's  Bill,  as  a  per- 
manent Act  tor  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Dcblors.  Wuh  an  Introduction  of  tome 
additional  Clauses.     By  a  Barrister.     4s, 

The  Trial  of  Lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  Johnstone,  Berenger,  Butt,  and  four 
others,  for  a  Conspiracy.  Tried  June  8th  and  9th,  1814,  before  Lord  Elieubo- 
rough:  with  the  Pleadings  of  Cor,n«el  on  both  sides.      Is, 


*^  *  The  serious  reader  will  rejoice,  that,  b3'  the  increasing  pre- 
valence of  Gospel  Truth  in  the  Establhhecl  Church  at  the  present 
day,  this  remark  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  inapplicable. 
1811.'' 

Au 
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MEDICAL. 

•  An  Index  to  tlie  Anutomiciil,  Mediciil,  Chirurgical,  and  Pliysiological  Paper* 
CoiUiiineti  in  the  Philoso|)h!Cid  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londorr, 
fioiii  1  (■)(;.">  tf)  1313,  chrouologically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  with  brief  ex- 
planatory Uemurks.     4to.     10s.  6d. 

A  practical  Accoinit  of  the  Fever,  commonly  called  the  Bilious  Kemittent,  as 
it  a|)[)eared  in  the  Ships  and  Hospitals  of  the  JMediterrancan  Fleet,  «iih  Cases 
and  Dissections,  &c.  By  William  Burnett,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Fleet.  8vo. 
10s.  tid. 

TIISTOnV TRAVELS. 

Leiters  from  TInlland,  during  a  Tour  from  Harwich  to  Helvoctslnys,  BriU,  Pvot- 
tdrdani,  &;c.  describinsi  those  dili'erent  Places;  with  a  Slalenient  of  the  i'oi)u!a- 
tion,  &c.     12nio.     3s.  fid. 

The  Picture  of  Paris:  being  a  complete  Guide  to  all  the  public  Buildings,  &:c; 
in  that  Metropolis.     By  Louis  Trouchet.     8vo.     Cs. 

A  Voyai;e  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  translated  from  the  French  of  lA.  Aiscnne 
Thieb;iult  de  Berneaud,  Emeritus  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  Literature,  &c.  ill  the 
Italian  Academy.      8vo.      ts. 

A  (General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  ;  forming  a  complete  Historj'  of 
tl)'^  Origin  and  Progress  of  Discovery,  by  Sea  and  Lar.d,  from  the  earliest  Ages 
to  the  present  Time.  To  which  is  added,  a  Critical  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Voyages 
and  Travels.     By  John  Pnikerton.     17vols.  4to.     371.16s. 

Bioon  Amy. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  X\'I,  Edited  by  Alex.  Chal  ners,  F.S.A. 
8vo.     12'. 

The  Confession  of  IVapoleon  Boifapartc  to  the  Abbe  iMaury  ;  to  which  is  added, 
the  Convf:rs;'.tii!n  between  Berthier  and  Maury,  relating  to  the  Campaigns  of  Na- 
poleon in  Germany  in  1805  and  J  806,  and  the  Campaign  in  Spain  in  180y.  With 
biographical  Sketches  of  Generals  Berthier,  Bonaparte,  and  Kleber.  Translated 
from  the  French.      10s. 

Some  Account  of  the  History  and  Character  of  Bfinaparle,  shewing  that  lie  is 
degraded  Ly  every  Vic"  which  brands  wiih  the  Epithet  o\'  inl'anioiis,  and  that  he 
IS  in  Possession  of  no  Virtue  which  entilles  to  the  .Vjipellatio  i  o'^  greist.     .5s.* 

Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  written  by  herself.  To  which  is  anue.Krd, 
an  atitheniic  Narrative  of  the  Seizure  and  Removal  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  .Sec.  ficc. 
Translated  iVom  the  Italian.     8vn.     7s.  6d. 

NATiniAL    HISTORY. 

Blemoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society.  Vol.  II.  Part  L  3vo. 
12s. 

EAST-INDIA     COMPANY. 

Debate;  at  thfe  East-India  House,  Wednesday,  May  i,  1814,  on  the  Subject  of 
expired  Pensions,  &c.     2s.  6'J. 

Debates  at  the  India  Hou.^e,  Wednesday,  April  .5.  relative  to  the  Expediency 
of  grunting  an  Augmentation  to  the  Salary  of  the  Directors.     3s.  Gd. 

POLITirS. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  ilepU'  to  his  "  Depreciation  of  Paper 
Currency  proved."     By  Thoni;  s  Siuiili.     3s.  (>d. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  Royal  Personages  ;  and  the  Communication  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coiniuoiis;  wi;h  the  Speeches  ot  the  3lcmbers  on  ^Mr. 
Methuen's  Motion  respecting  tliis  important  Subject,     ^s. 

Observations  on  the  Corn  Law.s  By  Sir  Henry  Paniell,  Bart.  Coanected 
tvith  his  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Coniinons.     3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Sotilliami)ton  on  the  Com  Bill.  By  William 
Colibett,   l-sq.     Is. 

Substance  of  a  Spcfcli  against  t1;e  proposed  Allrralion  of  the  Corn  La\vs,  in- 
tended to  have  been  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  June  6.  By 
J.  Broad htin.t,  Es(|. 

The  Speech  of  Charles  C.  Western,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  18, 
the  Su'iject  of  the  Corn  Laws.      Is  6d. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  of  ihe  Nethcrlnnds,  as  accepted  Marcli 
29,  IBl-i,  w:t'j  his  Royal  Hii;liness  (he  Prince  of  Orangi  's  Proclamations,  ^:c. 
'i'raiishitcd  liom  the  Dutch,  by  Autl)uriiy  oi  tiie  Dutch  Ambassador.     4s. 

Thoughfj 
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Thont;Tits  on.tlie  Rcponl  of  the  Bank  Tlpstriction  Law.     By  David  rrPiiticC* 
Th'Uiiflits   on    Peaci',   in   the    present  Situation  of  the  CnniitrVi    >viili  respect  t9 

its  Finances  and  circutaiing  Medium:  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Tlieury 

of  Mofiey.     8to.     6s. 

Jleview  of  ilie    Dissensions  relating  to  the    Oporto  Wine    Company.       8vcr; 

2s.  6d. 

POF.TRY. 

GlaTiccs  at  Characters,  with  eight  coloured  Plates.     10s.  &d. 

The  Love  of  Fanv  ,  a  Satire,      'is. 

Ihe  IU>e  of  Zurich  ;  or  the  Fall  of  Perr.ka,  in  two  Parts  ;  by  Deniocritns,  the 
Ian£hJ.i!z  Philosopher.     3s. 

•  Tirp  Srtlirt's  ol  Juvenal,  translated  into  English  ^''erse,  with  Notes  and  Ilhis- 
tT'tions.  15y  Charles  l^adlmui,  M.D.  Physician  to  his  Royal  Highne.ss  the  Duke 
ot  Sifsset,  &c      8vo.     149. 

;\ri;idiie,  in  three  Parts.     Ey  Edward  Lord  Tlmrlow.     Svo.     43. 

Enn)  a  l'ediv?va.     Is.  6d. 

Ah  Ole  to  fi'e  Emperor  .MpKarder.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Orphans,  or  the 
Ban le  of  ,\  evil's  Cross."     8vo.     Is. 

The  Iln-stan  Chiefs,  an  Ode.     By  George  Hardinge,  Esq.     8vo.     3s. 

A  Sketch  from  Nature  :  a  rural  I'oeiH.     Svo.     5!s.  fid. 

Crcece,  i.i  three  Parts,  with  Xotes,  classical  [iluslrations,  and  nine  Sketches  of 
the  Sce,>''iy.     }?y  William  Hayeanh,  A.M.     4to.     2l.  It's.  6d. 

Wirion  of  Drvninaii;li;  a  Tale  of  ]]rin  ;  in  two  Cantos.  By  JMatthew  W>!d 
Har'strontie,  Esq.      8vo.     7s. 

Terrors  of  Laaglnation,  and  otlicr  Poems.     By  John  William  Smith.    Svo,  6s. 

Dn  AMATIC. 

Explanations  and  Emendations  of  some  PassRijes  in  the  Text  of  Shakspcarc 
and  of  Beaumont  and  Fleicher.     By  Marlinus  Scrililenis.      2s   6d. 

The  Dtatli  of  Dandey,  Ivan,  Zamorin  i-nd  Zama,  the  Confession,  Orestes,  five 
Tragedies.     By  William  S«Hheby,  Esq.     Svo.     l'2s. 

N'o vrr  s. 

Rosanne,  or  a  Father's  Labour  Lost.  By  Lasiitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  Svo.  3 
vols.     11.7s. 

Corasmin ;  or  tlie  Minister,  a  Romance.  By  tlie  Author  of  the  Swiss  Emi- 
grauts.     3  vols.  l'.2rao.     15s. 

M I  s  c  F.  r  I.  A  N  r;  o  If  .s . 

The  Work  of  Twenty  Years  bro'iL'iit  lo  .-i  Crisis  in  Twenty  Days.  Addressed 
te  the  fashionable  Wori  I  at  tlie  West  I3nd  ol  the  I'own.      Is. 

The  Port-Folio;  containing  Essays,  Letter.s,  and  Narratives.     2  vols.  8vo.  1.4s; 

Forms  for  the  ready  GalruUition  of  fhe  Lont^ilude,  wiiJi  the  Tables  published 
by.Tu.s  De  Mendoza  Pvio,^,  Esq.  F.R.S.     fol.     4<. 

Syntactic  il  Exammaiion,  or  Questions  and  Examples  adapted  to  the  Syntax  of 
tlie  Ltifin  Gri'.mmar.      2s. 

Thorigliis  on  various  charitable  and  other  lns;ilnfion<!,  and  on  th<*  best  Mode  of 
conducting  thein.  To  which  is  subjoined,  an  Address  to  the  Fcma.es  of  the 
risinir  Generation.     By  Catherine  Cappe.     .S-. 

Hermes  Scythicus;  or  the  radical  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  LTliii  Languages 
to  the  Gothic:  iiiiistrated  from  t'iie  Morco-Gotlnc,  Anglo-Saxon,  I'rancic,  Aleman- 
nic,  Siiio-''.>o;hic,  rslandic,  &c.  To  vvliich  is  prefixeil,  a  Dissertation  on  the  his- 
torical Priofs  of  the  Scythian  Origin  of  the  Greeks.  By  John  Jamieson,  D  D. 
F.li-S.  &c.     8vo.      l^s.  ' 

LrrRRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

fn  llie  course  of  thi.s  mMitli  will  be  published^  ^4  Vindication 
of  the  Fve-eived  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  the  Rev. 
1' rede  rick  Nohn. 

Piei'aringfor  tlie  Press,  j4n  Tf/nstration  of  the  ArcJdtecture 
of  the  (  athecraf  Cluirch  of  JJncofn,  on  sixteen  Plates,  en'- 
graved  by  pniinent  Artists^  from  Drav^ings  by  Mr.  Charles  Wild, 
with  an  Histoncalaud  descriptive  Account  of  the  Fabric. 
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